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PREFACE. 


It  has  afforded  the  Author  great  amugement  and  satisfaction, 

during  the  progress  of  this  work,  to  learn  from  country  friends 

and  from  a  variety  of  ludicrous  statements  concerning  himself 

in    provincial    newspapers,    that    more   than    one   Yorkshire 

schoolmaster  lays  claim  to  being  the  original  of  Mr.  Squeers. 

One  worthy,  he  has  reason  to  believe,  has  actually  consulted 

authorities  learned  in  the  law,  as  to  his  having  good  grounds 

on  which  to  rest  an  action  for  libel;   another  has  meditated 

a  journey  to  London,  for  the  express  purpose  of  committing 

an    assault  and  battery  upon  his  traducer ;  a  third  perfectly 

remembers  being  waited  on  last  January  twelvemonth  by  two 

gentlemen,  one  of  whom  held  him  in  conversation  while  the  other 

took   his  likeness;    and,   although  Mr.   Squeers  has  but  one 

eye,  and  he  has  two,  and  the  published  sketch  does  not  resemble 

him  (whoever  he  may  be)  in  any  other  respect,  still   he  and 

all  his   friends  and   neighbours  know  at  once  for  whom  it  is 

meant,  because — the  character  is  so  like  him. 

While  the  Author  cannot  but  feel  the  full  force  of  the  com- 
pliment thus  conveyed  to  him,  he  ventures  to  suggest  that  these 
contentions  may  arise  from  the  fact,  that  Mr.  Squeers  is  the 
representative  of  a  class,  and  not  of  an  individual.     Where 
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imposture,  ignorance,  and  brutal  cupidity,  are  the  stock  in 
trade  of  a  small  body  of  men,  and  one  is  described  by  these 
characteristics,  all  his  fellows  wiU  recognise  something  belonging 
to  themselves,  and  each  will  have  a  misgiving  that  the  portrait 
is  his  own. 

To  this  general  description,  as  to  most  others,  there  may  be 
some  exceptions;  and  although  the  Author  neither  saw  nor 
heard  of  any  in  the  course  of  an  excursion  w^hich  he  made  into 
Yorkshire,  before  he  commenced  these  adventures,  or  before 
or  since,  it  affords  him  much  more  pleasure  to  assume  their 
existence  than  to  doubt  it.  He  has  dwelt  thus  long  upon  this 
point,  because  his  object  in  calling  public  attention  to  the 
system  would  be  very  imperfectly  fulfilled,  if  he  did  not  state 
now  in  his  own  person,  emphatically  and  earnestly,  that  Mr. 
Squeers  and  his  school  are  faint  and  feeble  pictures  of  an  exist- 
ing reality,  purposely  subdued  and  kept  down  lest  they  should 
be  deemed  impossible— that  there  are  upon  record  trials  at  law 
in  which  damages  have  been  sought  as  a  poor  recompense  for 
lasting  agonies  and  disfigurements  inflicted  upon  children  by 
the  treatment  of  the  master  in  these  places,  involving  such 
ofiensive  and  foul  details  of  neglect,  cruelty,  and  disease,  as  no 
writer  of  fiction  would  have  the  boldness  to  imagine — ^and  that, 
since  he  has  been  engaged  upon  these  Adventures,  he  has 
received  from  private  quarters  far  beyond  the  reach  of  suspicion 
or  distrust,  accounts  of  atrocities,  in  the  perpetration  of  which 
npon  neglected  or  repudiated  children  these  schools  have  been 
the  main  instruments,  very  far  exceeding  any  that  appear  in 
these  pages. 

To  turn  to  a  more  pleasant  subject,  it  may  be  right  to  say, 
that  there  care  two  characters  in  this  book  which  are  drawn 
from  life.    It  is  renu&rkable  that  what  we  call  the  world,  which 
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18  80  very  credulous  in  what  profesfies  to  be  true,  is  most  inore- 
dulous  in  what  professes  to  be  imaginary ;  and  that  while  every 
day  in  real  life  it  will  allow  in  one  man  no  blemishes,  and  in 
another  no  virtues,  it  will  seldom  admit  a  very  strongly-marked 
character,  either  good  or  bad,  in  a  fictitious  narrative,  to  be 
within  the  limits  of  probability.  For  this  reason,  they  have 
been  very  slightly  and  imperfectly  sketched.  Those  who  take 
an  interest  in  this  tale  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  the  Brothers 
Cheertble  live ;  that  their  liberal  charity,  their  singleness  of 
heart,  their  noble  nature,  and  their  unbounded  benevolence,  are 
no  creations  of  the  Author'^s  brain;  but  are  prompting  every 
day  (and  oftenest  by  stealth)  some  munificent  and  generous 
deed  in  that  town  of  which  they  are  the  pride  and  honour. 

It  only  now  remains  for  the  writer  of  these  passages,  with 
that  feeling  of  regret  with  which  we  leave  almost  any  pursuit 
that  has  for  a  long  time  occupied  us  and  engaged  our  thoughts, 
and  which  is  naturally  augmented  in  such  a  case  as  this,  when 
that  pursuit  has  been  surrounded  by  all  that  could  animate  and 
cheer  him  on, — it  only  now  remains  for  him,  before  abandoning 
his  task,  to  bid  his  readers  farewell. 

"  The  author  of  a  periodical  performance,*"  says  Mackenzie, 
'^  has  indeed  a  claim  to  the  attention  and  regard  of  his  readers, 
more  interesting  than  that  of  any  other  writer.  Other  writers 
submit  their  sentiments  to  their  readers,  with  the  reserve  and 
circumspection  of  him  who  has  had  time  to  prepare  for  a  public 
appearance.  He  who  has  followed  Horace's  rule,  of  keeping 
his  book  nine  years  in  his  study,  must  have  withdrawn  many 
an  idea  which  in  the  warmth  of  composition  he  had  conceived, 
and  altered  many  an  expression  which  in  the  hurry  of  writing 
he  had  set  down.  But  the  periodical  essayist  commits  to  his 
readers  the  feelings  of  the  day,  in  the  language  which  those 
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feelings  have  prompted.  As  he  has  delivered  himself  with  the 
freedom  of  intimacy  and  the  cordiality  of  friendship,  he  wil 
naturally  look  for  the  indulgence  which  those  relations  may 
claim ;  and  when  he  bids  his  readers  adieu,  will  hope,  as  well 
as  feel,  the  regrets  of  an  acquaintance,  and  the  tenderness  of 
a  friend.'' 

With  such  feelings  and  such  hopes  the  periodical  essayist,  the 
Author  of  these  pages,  now  lays  them  before  his  readers  in  a 
completed  form,  flattering  himself,  like  the  writer  just  quoted, 
that  on  the  first  of  next  month  they  may  miss  his  company  at 
the  accustomed  time  as  something  which  used  to  be  expected 
with  pleasure ;  and  think  of  the  papers  which  on  that  day  of  so 
many  past  months  they  have  read,  as  the  correspondence  of  one 
who  wished  their  happiness,  and  contributed  to  their  amusement. 
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Upon  a  darker  and  more  sombre  tint ;  but  everything  that  met  Mr. 
Nickleby's  gaze  wore  so  black  and  gloomy  a  hue,  that  he  would  have 
been  beyond  description  refreshed  by  the  very  reverse  of  the  contrast. 

At  length,  after  five  years,  when  Mrs.  Nickleby  had  presented  her 
husband  with  a  couple  of  sons,  and  that  embarrai^ed  gentleman,  im- 
pressed with  the  necessity  of  making  some  provision  for  his  family, 
was  seriously  re^MViDg  ^  his  mind  a  litHQ  commorqial  speculation  of 
insuring  his  life  next  quarter-day,  and  then  falling  from  the  top  of  the 
Monument  by  accident,  there  came  one  morning,  by  the  general  post, 
a  black-bordered  letter  to  inform  him  how  his  uncle,  Mr.  Ralph 
Nickleby,  was  dead,  and  had  left  him  the  bulk  of  his  little  property, 
amounting  in  all  to  tve  thonsand  pounds  sterling. 

As  die  deceased  had  taken  no  further  notice  of  his  nephew  in  his 
life-time,  than  sending  to  his  eldest  boy  (who  had  been  christened  after 
him,  on  desperate  speculation)  a  silver  spoon  in  a  morocco  case,  which 
as  he  had  not  too  much  to  eat  with  it,  seemed  a  kind  of  satire  upon  his 
having  been  bom  without  that  useful  article  of  plate  in  his  mouth,  Mr. 
Godfrey  Nickleby  could  at  first  scarcely  believe  the  tidings  thus  con- 
veyed to  him.  On  further  examination,  however,  they  turned  out  to 
be  strictly  correct.  The  amiable  old  gentleman,  it  seemed,  had  intended 
to  leave  the  whole  to  the  Royal  Humane  Society,  and  had  indeed  exe- 
cuted a  will  to  that  efiTect ;  but  tlie  Institution  having  been  unfortunate 
enough,  a  lew  months  before,  to  save  the  life  of  a  poor  relation  to  whom 
ho  paid  a  weekly  aUowance  of  three  shillings  and  sixpence,  be  had  in  a 
£t  of  very  natural  exasperation,  revoked  the  bequest  in  a  codicil,  and 
kft  it  all  to  Mr.  Godfrey  Nickleby ;  with  a  special  mention  of  \u» 
indignation,  not  only  agsunst  the  society  for  saving  the  poor  relation  a 
life,  but  against  the  poor  relation  also,  for  allowing  himself  to  b^ 
saved. 

With  a  portion  of  this  property  Mr.  Godfrey  Nickleby  purchased  a 
^mall  farm  near  Dawliah,  in  Devonshire,  whither  he  rehired  with  his 
wife  and  two  children,  to  live  upon  the  best  interest  he  could  get  ibr 
the  rest  of  his  numey,  and  the  little  produce  he  could  raise  from  hia 
land.  The  two  prospered  so  well  together  that,  when  he  died,  some 
fifteen  years  after  this  period,  and  some  five  after  his  wife,  he  waa 
enabled  to  leave  to  his  eldest  son,  Ralph,  three  thousand  pounds  in 
cash,  and  to  his  youngest  son,  Nicholas,  one  thousand  and  the  fann  ; 
if  indeed  that  can  be  called  a  farm,  which,  exdusive  of  house  and 
paddock,  is  about  the  size  of  Russoll  Square,  measuring  from  the  stroet^ 
doors  of  the  houses. 

These  two  brothers  had  been  brought  up  together  in  a  school  at 
l^eter,  and  being  accustomed  to  go  home  once  a  week,  had  often 
heard,  from  their  mother  s  Ups,  long  accounts  of  their  father's  suffer- 
ing in  his  days  of  poverty,  and  of  their  deceased  unde  s  importance 
in  his  days  of  affluenoe,  which  recitals  produced  a  veiy  different 
impression  on  the  two :  for  while  the  younger,  who  waius  of  a  timid 
and  retiring  disposition,  gleaned  from  thence  nothing  but  forewaminga 
to  shun  the  great  world  and  attach  himself  to  the  quiet  xoutine  of 
acowtiy  lift;  Balpfa,  the  elder,  deduced  from  tha  often*repeated  tale 
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tke  two  gimi  moiab  Huit  riehea  sm  the  only  ^e  souroe  of  happi- 
MK  md  power,  and  tfaet  k  is  lawfol  md  iiiBl  to  ooilipaeB  their 
mtpaeitiion  hy  aU  Bwaaeehoit  of  feloDy.  ^*  And,'*  teaeooed  Ralph  with 
hbnidU^  ^if  so  good  came  of  my  uiiole's  moner  whes  he  was  aliTe, 
a  sieaft  deal  of  good  came  of  it  after  he  was  dead,  inasmneh  as  my 
Inier  has  got  it  now,  and  is  saving  it  np  for  me,  which  is  a  highly 
TBtnoos  purpose ;  and,  going  hack  to  the  old  gentleman,  good  did 
mme  of  it  to  him  too,  for  he  had  the  pieasuie  S[  thinking  of  it  all 
Ua  life  long,  and  of  heing  envied  and  courted  by  all  his  fnnily  besides." 
And  Ralph  always  wound  up  these  mental  soliloquies  by  arrivii^g  at 
the  eondnsion,  that  there  was  nothing  like  money. 

Not  confining  himself  to  theory,  or  permitting  his  faculties  to  rust 
e?en  at  that  early  age  in  mere  abstract  tpecnlations,  this  promising  lad 
commenced  usorer  on  a  limited  scale  at  school,  ))utting  out  at  good 
interest  a  small  capital  of  slate-pencil  and  marbles,  and  gradually  ex- 
tending his  operations  until  they  aspired  to  the  copper  coinage  of  thia 
realm,  in  which  he  speculated  to  considerable  advantage.  Nor  did  he 
tioable  his  borrowers  with  abstract  calculations  of  figures,  or  references 
to  ready-reckoners;  his  simple  rule  of  interest  being  all  comprised 
in  the  one  golden  sentence,  *'  two-pence  for  every  half-penny,"  which 
greatly  simplified  the  accounts,  and  which,  as  a  familiar  precept, 
more  eadily  acquired  and  retained  in  the  memory  than  any  known  rule 
of  arithmetic,  cannot  be  too  strongly  recommended  to  the  notice  of 
capitalists,  both  large  and  small,  and  more  enpecially  of  moneyrbrokers 
and  bill-discountefs.  Indeed,  to  do  these  gentlemen  justice,  many  of 
them  are  to  this  day  in  the  frequent  liabit  of  adoj)ting  it  with  eminent 
success. 

In  like  manner,  did  young  Ralph  Nickleby  avoid  all  those  minute 
and  intricate  calculations  of  odd  days,  whicli  nohodv  who  haw  ever 
woiked  sums  in  simple-interest  can  fail  to  liave  found  most  embar- 
lassing,  by  establishing  the  one  general  rule  that  all  Munm  of  principal 
and  interest  should  be  paid  on  pocket-money  day,  that  is  to  nay,  on 
Sttorday  ;  and  that  whether  a  loan  were  contracted  on  tlie  Monday 
or  on  the  Friday,  tho  amount  of  interest  should  be  in  l)oth  cases 
the  same.  Indeed  he  argued,  and  with  great  show  of  reason,  that 
it  ought  to  be  rather  more  for  one  day  than  for  five,  inasmuch  as  the 
borrower  might  in  the  former  case  be  very  fairly  ])re8unied  to  be  in 
great  eid^remity,  otherwise  ho  would  not  }>orrow  at  all  with  such  odds 
against  him.  This  fact  is  interesting,  as  illustrating  the  secret  con* 
nection  and  sympathy  which  always  exists  between  great  minds. 
Though  master  Ralph  Nickleby  was  not  at  that  time  aware  of  it,  the 
class  of  gentlemen  before  alluded  to,  proceed  on  just  the  same  principle 
in  all  their  transactions. 

From  what  we  have  said  of  this  yoimg  gentleman,  and  the  natural 
admiration  the  reader  will  immediately  conceive  of  his  character,  it  may 
perhaps  be  inferred  that  he  is  to  be  tho  hero  of  the  work  which  we 
sh^  presently  be^.  To  set  this  point  at  rest  for  once  and  for  ever, 
we  hasten  to  undeceive  them,  and  stride  to  its  commencement. 

On  the  death  of  his  father,  Ralph  Nickleby,  who  had  been  some  time 
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befoie  placed  in  a  niercantile  bouse  in  London,  applied  himself  pas- 
sionately to  his  old  pursuit  of  money-getting,  in  which  he  speedily  be- 
came so  buried  and  absorbed,  that  he  quite  forgot  his  brother  for  many 
years  ;  and  if  at  timed  a  recollection  of  his  old  play-fellow  broke  upon 
him  through  the  haze  in  which  he  lived — ^for  gold  conjures  up  a  nusi 
about  a  man  more  destructive  of  all  his  old  senses  and  lulling  to  hia 
feelings  than  the  fumes  of  charcoal — it  brought  along  with  it  a  com- 
panion thought,  that  if  they  were  intimate  ne  would  want  to  borrow 
money  of  him :  and  Mr.  Ralph  Nickleby  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and 
said  things  were  better  as  they  were. 

As  for  Nicholas,  he  lived  a  single  man  on  the  patrimonial  estate 
until  he  grew  tired  of  living  alone,  and  then  he  took  to  wife  the 
daughter  of  a  neighbouring  gentleman  with  a  dower  of  one  thousand 
pounds.  This  good  lady  bore  him  two  children,  a  son  and  a  daughter, 
and  when  the  son  was  about  nineteen,  and  the  daughter  fourteen,  as 
near  as  we  can  guess — impartial  records  of  young  ladies'  ages  being, 
before  the  passing  of  the  new  act,  nowhere  preserved  in  the  registries  of 
this  country — Mr.  Nickleby  looked  about  him  for  the  means  of  repair- 
ing his  capital,  now  sadly  reduced  by  this  increase  in  his  family  and 
the  expenses  of  their  education. 

"  Speculate  with  it,"  said  Mrs.  Nickleby. 

"  Spec — u — late,  my  dear  ?"  said  Mr.  Nickleby,  as  though  in  doubt. 
Why  not  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Nickleby. 

Becjiuse,  my  dear,  if  we  should  lose  it,"  rejoined  Mr.  Nickleby, 
who  was  a  slow  and  time-taking  speaker,  "  if  we  should  lose  it,  we 
shall  no  longer  be  able  to  live,  my  dear." 

"  Fiddle,"  said  Mrs.  Nickleby. 

"  I  am  not  altogether  sure  of  that,  my  dear,"  said  Mr.  Nickleby. 

"  There's  Nicholas,"  pursued  the  lady,  "  quite  a  young  man — it's 
time  he  was  in  the  way  of  doing  something  for  himself ;  and  Kate  too, 
poor  girl,  without  a  penny  in  the  world.  Think  of  your  brother; 
would  he  be  what  he  is,  if  he  hadn't  speculated  ?  " 

"  That's  true,"  replied  Mr.  Nickleby.  "  Very  good,  my  dear.  Yes. 
I  will  speculate,  my  dear." 

Speculation  is  a  round  game ;  the  players  see  little  or  nothing  of 
their  cards  at  first  starting ;  gains  may  be  great — and  so  may  losses. 
The  run  of  luck  went  against  Mr.  Nickleby ;  a  mania  prevailed,  a 
bubble  burst,  four  stock-brokers  took  villa  residences  at  Florence,  four 
hundred  nobodies  were  ruined,  and  among  them  Mr.  Nickleby. 

"  The  very  house  I  live  in,"  sighed  the  poor  gentleman,  "  may  be 
taken  from  me  to-morrow.  Not  an  article  of  my  old  furniture,  but 
will  be  sold  to  strangers ! " 

The  last  reflection  hurt  him  so  much,  that  he  took  at  once  to  his  bed, 
apparently  resolved  to  keep  that,  at  all  events. 

"  Cheer  up.  Sir  ! "  said  the  apothecary. 

"  You  mustn't  let  yourself  be  cast  down.  Sir,"  said  the  nurse. 

"  Such  things  happen  every  day,"  remarked  the  lawyer. 

^'  And  it  is  very  sinful  to  rebel  against  them,"  whispered  the  clergy- 
man. 
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^  And  what  no  man  with  a  family  ought  to  do,"  added  the  neighhonn* 
Mr.  Nicklehy  shook  his  head,  and  motioning  them  all  ont  of  the 
room,  embraced  his  wife  and  children,  and  having  pressed  them  hy 
turns  to  his  languidly  beating  heart,  sunk  exhausted  on  his  pillow. 
They  were  concerned  to  find  that  his  reason  went  astray  after  this,  for 
he  babbled  for  a  long  time  about  the  generosity  and  goodness  of  his 
brother,  and  the  merry  old  times  when  they  were  at  school  together. 
This  fit  of  wandering  past,  he  solemnly  commended  them  to  One  who 
never  deserted  the  widow  or  her  fatherless  children,  and  smiling  gently 
on  them,  turned  upon  his  face,  and  observed,  that  he  thought  he  could 
&11  asleep. 


CHAPTER  II. 

OF  MR.  RALPH  NICKLEBY,  AND  HIS  ESTABLISHMENT,  AND  HIS  UNDER- 
TAKINGS. AND  OF  A  GREAT  JOINT  STOCK  COMPANY  OP  VAST 
NATIONAL    IMPORTANCE. 

Mr.  Ralph  Nickleby  was  not,  strictly  speaking,  what  you  would 
call  a  merchant :  neither  was  he  a  banker,  nor  an  attorney,  nor  a  special 
pleader,  nor  a  notary.  He  was  certainly  not  a  tradesman,  and  still 
less  could  he  lay  any  claim  to  the  title  of  a  professional  gentleman ; 
for  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  mention  any  recognised  profession 
to  whicli  he  belonged.  Nevertheless,  as  he  lived  in  a  8])acious  house 
in  Golden  fcMjuare,  which,  in  addition  to  a  brass  plate  upon  the  street- 
door,  had  another  brass  plate  two  sizes  and  a  half  smaller  upon  the  left 
hand  door-post,  surmounting  a  brass  model  of  an  infant's  fist  grasping 
a  fragment  of  a  skewer,  and  displaying  the  word  ''  Office,"  it  was 
clear  that  Mr.  Ralph  Nicklehy  did,  or  ])retended  to  do,  business  of 
some  kind;  and  the  fact,  if  it  required  Jiny  further  circumstantial 
evidence,  was  abundantly  demonstrated  by  the  diurnal  attendance, 
between  the  hours  of  half-past  nine  and  five,  of  a  sallow- faced  man  in 
rusty  brown,  who  sat  upon  an  uncommonly  hard  stool  in  a  species  of 
butler  s  pantry  at  the  end  of  the  passage,  and  always  had  a  pen  behind 
his  ear  when  he  answered  the  bell. 

Although  a  few  members  of  the  graver  professions  live  about  Golden 
Square,  it  is  not  exactly  in  anybody's  way  to  or  from  anywhere.  It 
is  one  of  the  squares  that  have  been ;  a  quarter  of  the  town  that  has 
gone  down  in  the  world,  and  taken  to  letting  lodgings.  Many  of  its 
first  and  second  floors  are  let  furnished  to  single  gentlemen,  and  it 
takes  boarders  besides.  It  is  a  great  resort  of  foreigners.  The  dark- 
complexioned  men  who  wear  large  rings,  and  heavy  watch-guards  and 
bushy  whiskers,  and  who  congregate  under  the  Opera  colonnade,  and 
about  the  box-office  in  the  season,  between  four  and  five  in  the  after- 
noon, when  Mr.  Seguin  gives  away  the  orders, — all  live  in  Golden 
Square,  or  within  a  street  of  it.  Two  or  three  violins  and  a  wind 
instrument  from  the  Opera  band  reside  within  its  precincts.      Its 
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boarding-houses  are  musical,  -and  the  notes  of  pianos  and  harps  float 
in  the  eyening  time  round  the  head  of  the  moumfid  statue,  the  guardian 
aenius  of  a  httle  wilderness  of  shrubs,  in  the  eentse  of  the  wc^nxei 
On  a  summer's  nisht,  windows  are  thrown  open,  and  groups  of 
swarthy  mustachio  a  men  are  seen  bj  the  passer-by  lounging  at  tht 
casements,  and  smoking  fearfully.  Sounds  of  gruff  voices  practisiiig 
vocal  mufflc  inrade  the  evening's  silence,  and  the  fumes  of  choioe 
tobscoo  scent  the  air.  There,  snuff  and  cigars,  and  German  pipes' 
and  flutes,  and  violins,  and  violoncellos,  divide  the  supremacy  betwoev 
them.  It  is  the  region  of  song  and  smoke.  Street  bands  are  on  ikeat 
mettle  in  Golden  Square,  and  itinerant  ghx^-singers  quaver  inv<diutaiily 
as  they  raise  their  voices  within  its  boundaries. 

This  would  not  seem  a  spot  very  well  adapted  to  the  transaction  of 
business;  but  Mr.  Ralph  Nickleby  had  lived  there  notwithstanding 
for  many  years,  and  uttered  no  complaint  on  that  score.  He  knew 
nobody  round  about  and  nobody  knew  him,  although  he  enjoyed  the 
reputation  of  being  immensely  rich.  The  tradesmen  held  that  he  was 
a  soi^t  of  lawyer,  and  the  other  neighbours  opined  that  he  was  a  kind  of 
general  agent ;  both  of  which  guesses  were  as  correct  and  definite  as 
guesses  about  other  people's  affairs  usually  are,  or  need  to  be. 

Mr.  Ralph  Nickleby  sat  in  his  private  office  one  morning,  ready 
dressed  to  walk  abroad.  He  wore  a  bottle-green  spencer  over  a  bhie 
coat ;  a  white  waistcoat,  grey  mixtiure  pantaloons,  and  Wellington 
boots  drawn  over  them  :  the  comer  of  a  small-plaited  shirt  fnll  strug- 
gled out,  as  if  insisting  to  show  itself,  from  between  his  chin  and  the 
top  button  of  his  spencer,  and  the  garment  was  not  made  low  enou^ 
to  conceal  a  long  gold  watch-chain,  composed  of  a  series  of  plain  rings, 
which  had  its  beginning  at  the  handle  of  a  gold  repeater  in  Mr. 
Nickleby 's  pocket,  and  its  termination  in  two  little  keys,  one  belong  • 
ing  to  the  watch  itself,  and  the  other  to  some  patent  padlock.  He 
wore  a  sprinkling  of  powder  upon  his  head,  as  if  to  make  himself  look 
benevolent ;  but  if  that  were  his  purpose,  he  would  perhaps  have  done 
better  to  powder  his  countenance  also,  for  there  was  something  in  its 
very  wrinkles,  and  in  his  cold  restless  eye,  which  seemed  to  tell  of 
cunninc  that  would  announce  itself  in  spite  of  him.  However  this 
9iight  be,  there  he  was ;  and  as  he  was  all  alone,  neither  the  powder 
nor  the  wrinkles,  nor  the  eyes,  had  the  smallest  effect,  good  or  bad, 
upon  anybody  just  then,  and  are  consequently  no  business  of  ours 
just  now. 

Mr.  Nickleby  closed  an  account-book  which  lay  on  his  desk,  and 
throwing  himself  back  in  his  chair,  gazed  with  an  air  of  abstraction 
through  the  dirty  window.  Some  London  houses  have  a  melancholy 
little  plot  of  ground  behind  them,  usually  fenced  in  by  four  hi^  white- 
washed walls  and  frowned  upon  by  stacks  of  chimneys,  in  which  there 
withers  on  from  year  to  year  a  crippled  tree,  ths^  makes  a  show 
^putting  forth  a  few  leaves  late  in  autumn,  when  other  trees  shed 

%kand  drooping  in  the  effi>rt,  lingen  oa  all  crackkd  and  smoke- 
^  the  following  season,  when  it  repeats  the  same  process,  and 
lif  the  weamex  be   particularly  genial,  eren  tempts 
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rfaeuiBatic  sparrow  to  chirmp  in  its  branches.  People  sometimes  call 
tbsse  dark  yards  ^gardens  ;**  it  is  not  sopposed  that  they  were  eve^ 
Ranted,  but  rather  that  they  aie  pieces  of  unrechiimed  knd,  with  th^ 
withered  vesetation  of  the  original  brick-field.  No  man  thinks  itf 
walking  in  this  desolate  place,  or  of  turning  it  to  any  acconnt.  A  Ibw 
hampers,  half-a-dozen  broken  bottles,  and  such-like  rubbish,  may  hb 
thfown  theie  when  the  tenant  first  moves  in,  but  nothing  more ;  and 
there  they  remain  till  he  goes  away  again,  the  damp  straw  taking  jnit 
as  long  to  moulder  as  it  thinks  proper,  and  mingimg  with  the  scanty 
box,  md  stunted  eveibrowns,  and  broken  fiower-pots,  that  are  scattered 
moamftillv  about — a  piey  to  **  blacks"  and  dirt. 

It  was  mto  a  place  of  this  kind  that  Mr.  Ralph  Nicklcby  gafeed  aa 
he  svt  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets  looking  out  at  window.  He  haA 
fixed  his  eyes  upon  a  distorted  fir-tree,  planted  by  some  former  tenant 
in  a  tub  that  had  once  been  green,  and  left  there  years  before^  to  rot 
away  piecemeal.  There  was  nothing  very  inviting  in  the  object,  but 
Mr.  Nickleby  was  wrapt  in  a  brown  study,  and  sat  contemplating  it 
with  far  greater  attention  than,  in  a  more  conscious  mood,  he  would 
have  deigned  to  bestow  upon  the  rarest  exotic.  At  length  his  eyes 
wandered  to  a  little  dirty  window  on  the  left,  through  which  the  face 
of  the  clerk  was  dimly  visible,  and  that  worthy  chancing  to  look  up, 
he  beckoned  him  to  attend. 

In  obedience  to  this  summons  the  clerk  got  off  the  high  stool  (to 
which  he  had  communicated  a  high  polish,  by  countless  gettings  off 
ffld  on),  and  presentctl  himself  in  Mr.  Nickleb/s  room.  He  was  a  tall 
man  of  iniddle-agc  with  two  goggle  eyes  whereof  one  was  a  fixture,  a 
mbicund  nose,  a  cadaviTon.H  face,  and  a  suit  of  clothes  (if  the  term  be 
allowable  when  they  suited  him  not  at  all)  much  the  worse  for  wear, 
very  mneh  too  small,  and  placed  upon  such  a  short  allowance  of  buttons 
that  it  was  quite  marvcllouw  how  he  contrived  to  keep  them  on. 

*'  Was  that  half-past  twelve,  Noggs  ?"  said  Mr.  Nickleby,  in  a  sharp 
and  grating  voice. 

"  Not  more  than  fi ve-and-twenty  minutes  by  the — "  Noggs  was 
going  to  add  public-house  clock,  but  recollecting  himself,  he  substituted 
"regular  time." 

**  My  watch  has  stopped,"  said  Mr.  Nickleby ;  **  I  don't  know  ftfom 
what  cause." 

**  Not  woimd  up  "  said  NoggH. 

*'  Yes,  it  is,"  said  Mr.  Nickleby. 

"  Over- wound  then"  rejoined  Noggs. 

**  That  can't  very  well  be,"  observed  Mr.  Nickleby. 

*  Must  be,"  said  Noggs. 

"Well!"  said  Mr.  Nickleby,  putting  the  repeater  back  in  hk 
pocket ;  ^  perhaps  it  is." 

Noggs  gave  a  peculiar  grunt  as  was  his  custom  at  the  end  of  al 
Aq>iites  with  his  master,  to  imply  that  he  (Noggs)  triumphed,  and 
(aas  he  ntfdy  spoke  to  anybody  unless  somebody  spoke  to  him)  fell  inta 
a  grim  denee,  and  nibbed  his  hands  slowly  over  each  other,  cracking 
ihe  joints  of  his  fingers,  and  squeezing  them  into  all  possible  distortions. 
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The  moessant  perfonnanoe  of  this  routine  on  eveiy  occasion,  and  the 
communication  of  a  fixed  and  rigid  look  to  his  unaffected  eye,  so  as  to 
make  it  uniform  with  the  other,  and  to  render  it  impossihle  for  anybody 
to  determine  where  or  at  what  he  was  looking,  were  two  among  the 
numerous  peculiarities  of  Mr.  Noggs,  which  struck  an  inexperienced 
observer  at  first  sight. 

^^  I  am  going  to  the  London  TaTem  this  morning,"  said  Mr, 
Nickleby. 

"  Public  meeting?"  inquired  Noggs. 

Mr.  Nickleby  nodded.  ^^  I  expect  a  letter  firom  the  solicitor  respect- 
ing that  mortgage  of  Ruddle's.  If  it  comes  at  all,  it  will  be  here  by 
the  two  o'clock  delivery.  I  shall  leave  the  city  about  that  time  and 
walk  to  Charing-Cross  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  way ;  if  there  are 
any  letters,  come  and  meet  me,  and  brine  them  with  you." 

Nogffs  nodded ;  and  as  he  nodded,  there  came  a  ring  at  the  office 
bell :  the  master  looked  up  firom  his  papers,  and  the  clerk  calmly 
remained  in  a  stationary  position. 

"  The  l)ell,"  said  Noggs,  as  though  in  explanation ;  *'  at  home  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"To  anybody?" 

"  Yes." 

"  To  the  tax-gatherer  ?" 

**  No !  Let  him  call  again." 

Noggs  gave  vent  to  his  usual  grunt,  as  much  as  to  say  "  I  thought 
so!"  and,  the  ring  being  repeated,  went  to  the  door,  whence  he  pre- 
sently returned  ushering  in,  by  the  name  of  Mr.  Bonney,  a  pale  gen- 
tleman in  a  violent  hurry,  who,  with  his  hair  standing  up  in  great 
disorder  all  over  his  head,  and  a  very  narrow  white  cravat  tied  loosely 
round  his  throat,  looked  as  if  he  had  been  knocked  up  in  the  night 
and  had  not  dressed  himself  sinci\ 

"  My  dear  Nickleby,"  said  the  gentleman,  taking  off  a  white  hat 
which  was  so  fiill  of  papers  that  it  would  scarcely  stick  upon  his  head, 
^Hhere's  not  a  moment  to  lose;  I  have  a  cab  at  the  door.  Sir 
Matthew  Pupker  takes  the  chair,  and  three  members  of  Parliament 
are  positively  coming.  I  have  set»n  two  of  them  safely  out  of  bed ; 
and  the  third,  who  was  at  CVockford's  all  night,  has  just  gone  home 
to  put  a  clean  shirt  on,  and  take  a  bottle  or  two  of  soda-water,  and  will 
certainly  1k)  with  us  in  time  to  addn'ss  the  meeting.  He  is  a  little 
excitcHl  by  last  night,  but  never  mind  that;  he  always  speaks  the 
Htnmijer  for  it." 

'*  It  8(H»m8  to  promise  pn^tty  well,"  said  Mr.  Ralph  Nickleby,  whose 
d(«]ilM>rate  manner  was  stnmgly  opposed  to  the  vivacity  of  the  other 
limn  of  business. 

*'  Prt'tty  well !"  (H'IhhhI  Mr.  Bonney ;  "It's  the  finest  idea  that  was 
i«V(T  HtarUnl.  ^  UnitcHl  Metropolitan  Improved  Hot  Muffin  and 
(VuuAjiyt  Bilking  and  IHinctual  Delivery  Company.  Ci^ital,  five 
five  hundnnl  thousand  shares  of  ten  pounds  each.'  Why 
^  ^Ijtoii  will  get  the  shares  up  to  a  premium  in  ten  days." 

ithoydftf  at  a  premium,"  said  Mr.  Ralph  Nickleby,  smiling. 
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^  When  ihey  are,  you  know  what  to  do  with  them  as  well  as  any 
man  alive,  and  how  to  hack  quietly  out  at  the  riffht  time,"  said  Mr. 
Bonney,  slapping  the  capitalist  familiarly  on  the  shoulder.  ^^  By  the 
bye,  what  a  very  remarkable  man  that  clerk  of  yours  is." 

^  Yes,  poor  devil !"  replied  Ralph,  drawing  on  his  gloves.  ^^  Though 
Newman  Noggs  kept  his  horses  and  hounds  once." 

"  Aye,  aye  Y"  said  the  other  carelessly. 

^  Yes,"  continued  Ralph,  ^^  and  not  many  years  ago  either ;  but  he 
squandered  his  money,  invested  it  anyhow,  borrowed  at  interest,  and 
in  dbort  made  first  a  thorough  fool  of  himself,  and  then  a  beggar.  He 
took  to  drinking,  and  had  a  touch  of  paralysis,  and  then  came  here  to 
borrow  a  pound,  as  in  his  better  days  I  had — ^had — " 

^^  Had  done  business  with  him,"  said  Mr.  Bonney  with  a  meaning 
look. 

"  Just  so,"  replied  Ralph ;  "  I  couldn't  lend  it,  you  know." 

^  Oh,  of  course  not." 

^^  But  as  I  wanted  a  clerk  just  then,  to  open  the  door  and  so  forth^ 
I  took  him  out  of  charity,  and  he  has  remained  with  me  ever  since. 
He  is  a  little  mad,  I  think,"  said  Mr.  Nickleby,  calling  up  a  charitable 
look,  ^^  but  he  is  useful  enough,  poor  creature — useful  enough." 

The  kind-hearted  gentleman  omitted  to  add  that  Newman  Noggs, 
being  utterly  destitute,  served  him  for  rather  less  than  the  usual  wages 
of  a  boy  of  thirteen;  and  likewise  failed  to  mention  in  his  hasty 
chronicle,  that  his  eccentric  taciturnity  rendered  him  an  especially 
valuable  person  in  a  place  where  much  business  was  done,  of  which  it 
was  desirable  no  mention  should  be  made  out  of  doorn.     The  other 

fentlenan  was   plainly  impatient  to  be  gone,  however,  and  as  they 
urried   into  the  hackney  cabriolet  immediately  afterwards,   perhaps 
Mr.  Nickleby  forgot  to  mention  circumstances  ho  unimportant. 

There  was  a  great  bustle  in  Bishopsgate  Street  Within,  as  they 
drew  up,  and  (it  being  a  windy  day)  half  a  dozen  men  were  tacking 
across  the  road  under  a  press  of  paper,  bearing  gigantic  announcements 
that  a  Public  Meeting  would  be  holden  at  one  o'clock  precisely,  to 
take  into  consideration  the  ))ropriety  of  petitioning  Parliament  in 
&vour  of  the  United  Metropolitan  Improved  Hot  Muffin  and  Crumpet 
Baking  and  Punctual  Delivery  Company,  capital  five  millions,  in 
five  hundred  thousand  shares  of  ten  pounds  each ;  which  sums 
were  duly  set  forth  in  fat  black  figures  of  considerable  size.  Mr. 
Bonney  elbowed  his  way  briskly  up  stairs,  receiving  in  his  progress 
many  low  bows  firom  the  waiters  who  stood  on  the  landings  to  show 
the  way,  and,  followed  by  Mr.  Nickleby,  dived  into  a  suite  of  apart- 
ments behind  the  great  public  room,  in  the  second  of  which  was  a 
business-looking  table,  and  several  business-looking  people. 

^  Hear ! "  cried  a  gentleman  with  a  double  cliin,  as  Mr.  Bonney 
presented  himself.     "  Chair,  gentlemen,  chair." 

The  new  comers  were  received  with  universal  approbation,  and  Mr. 
Bonney  bustled  up  to  the  top  of  the  table,  took  oiF  his  hat,  ran  his 
fingers  through  his  hair,  and  knocked  a  hackney-coachmen  s  knock 
on  the  table  with  a  little  hammer:  whereat  several  gentlemen  cried 
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^  Hear ! "  and  nodded  sKghily  to  each  other,  as  much  as  to  my  what 
spirited  conduct  that  was.  Jnst  at  this  moment  a  waiter,  feyerish  iMh 
agitation,  tote  mto  the  room,  and  thrown^  the  door  open  with  a  cfaAi 
touted  ''  Sir  Matthew  Pnpker." 

The  conmiittee  stood  up  and  clapped  their  hands  for  jor;  ismd 
while  they  were  clapping  them,  in  came  Sir  Matthew  Pupker,  Si* 
tended  by  two  live  members  of  Parliament,  one  Irish  and  one  SoolUi, 
all  smiling  and  bo¥ring,  and  looking  so  pleasant  that  it  seemed!  a 
perfect  marvel  how  any  man  could  have  the  heart  to  vote  aeiunst  them. 
Sir  Matthew  Pupker  especially,  who  had  a  little  round  head  with  a 
flaxen  wig  on  the  top  of  it,  feU  into  such  a  paroxysm  of  bows,  that  An 
wiff  threatened  to  be  jerked  off  every  instant.  When  these  symptons 
had  in  some  degree  subsided,  the  gentlemen  who  were  on  speakinff 
terms  with  Sir  Matthew  Pupker,  or  the  two  other  members,  crowdel 
round  them  in  three  little  groups,  near  one  or  other  of  which  the 
gentlemen  who  were  not  on  speaking  terms  with  Sir  Matthew  Pupker 
or  the  two  other  members,  stood  Imgering,  and  smiling,  and  rubbing 
their  hands,  in  the  despemte  hope  of  something  turning  up  which  migm 
bring  them  into  notice.  All  this  time  Sir  Matthew  Pupker  and  the 
two  other  members  were  relating  to  their  separate  circles  what  the 
intentions  of  government  were  about  taking  up  the  bill,  with  a  fiill 
account  of  what  the  government  had  said  in  a  whisper  the  last  time 
they  dined  with  it,  and  how  the  government  had  been  observed  to  wink 
when  it  said  so ;  from  which  premises  they  were  at  no  loss  to  draw  the 
conclusion,  that  if  the  government  had  one  object  more  at  heart  than 
another,  that  one  object  was  the  welfare  and  advantage  of  the  United 
Metropolitan  Improveil  Hot  Muffin  and  Cmmpet  Baking  and  Pmictnal 
Delivery  Company. 

Meanwhile,  and  pending  the  arrangement  of  the  proceedings,  and  a 
fair  division  of  tlie  speecliifying,  the  public  in  the  large  room  were 
eyeing,  by  turns,  the  em]>ty  platform,  and  the  ladies  in  the  Music 
Gallery.  In  these  amusements  the  greater  portion  of  them  had  been 
occupied  for  a  couple  of  hours  before,  and  as  the  most  agreeable  diver- 
mons  pall  upon  the  taste  on  a  too  pn>tracted  enjoyment  of  them,  the 
sterner  spirits  now  began  to  hammer  the  floor  with  their  boot-heels,  and 
to  express  their  dissatisfaction  by  various  hoots  and  cries.  These  vocal 
•xertions,  emanating  from  the  people  who  had  been  there  longest, 
naturally  proceeded  from  those  who  were  nearest  to  the  platform  and 
furthest  from  the  policemen  in  attendance,  who  having  no  great  mini 
to  fight  their  way  through  the  crowd,  but  entertaining  neveithelsaa  a 
praiseworthy  desire  to  do  something  to  quell  the  disturbance,  immecB- 
aitely  began  to  drag  forth  by  the  coat  tails  and  coDars  all  the  quiet 
people  near  the  door ;  at  the  same  time  dealing  out  various  smart  and 
tingling  blows  with  their  truncheons,  after  the  manner  of  that  ingenious 
actor,  Mr.  Punch,  whose  brilliant  example,  both  in  the  fkshion  of  Ml 
weapons  and  their  use,  this  branch  of  the  executive  occasionally 
follows. 

Several  vety  exeitii^  skirmishes  were  in  progress,  when  a  lond  shoal 
attracted  the  attention  even  of  the  belligerents,  and  then  theve  pouai 
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« to  the  platlbnn,  from  a  door  at  the  side,  a  long  line  of  eentlemcn  wHi 
ikar  hats  off,  all  lookii^  behmd  them,  and  ntterii^  Tociferous  cheers ; 
tte  cause  whmof  was  sufficiently  explained  when  mr  Matthew  Papker 
ad  tlie  two  other  real  members  of  Parliament  came  to  the  front,  amidst 
dwiming  shouts,  and  testified  to  each  other  in  dumb  motions  that  they 
had  never  seen  such  a  glorious  sight  as  that  in  the  whole  course  of  their 
tuboc  caveer. 

At  length,  and  at  last,  the  assembly  left  off  shouting,  but  Sb 
Matthew  Pupker  being  voted  into  the  chair,  they  underwent  a  relapse 
which  lasted  five  minutes.  This  over,  Sir  Matthew  Pupker  Went  on 
to  say  what  must  be  his  feelings  on  that  great  occasion,  and  what  must 
be  that  occasion  in  the  eyes  of  the  worid,  and  what  muHt  be  the  intel- 
%ence  of  his  fellow-countrymen  before  him,  and  what  must  be  the 
ipeahh  and  respectability  of  his  honourable  friends  behind  him ;  and 
hstly,  what  must  be  the  importance  to  the  wealth,  the  happiness,  the 
comfort,  the  liberty,  the  very  existence  of  a  free  and  great  people,  of 
aneh  an  Institution  as  the  United  Metropolitan  Improvi»d  Hot  Muffin 
md  Crumpet  Baking  and  Punctual  Delivery  Company. 

Mr.  Bonney  then  presented  himself  to  move  the  first  resolution,  and 
karing  run  his  right  hand  through  his  hair,  and  planted  his  left  in  an 
ttsy  manner  in  his  rilis,  he  consigned  his  hat  to  the  care  of  the  gentle- 
man with  the  double  chin  (who  acted  as  a  species  of  bottle-holder  to 
tiie  orators  generally),  and  said  he  would  read  to  them  the  first  resolu- 
tion— "That  this  meeting  views  with  alarm  and  apprehension,  the 
existing  state  of  the  Muffin  Tmde  in  this  Metropolis  and  its  neighbour- 
hood; tliat  it  considers  the  Muffin  Boys,  as  at  prest*nt  constituted, 
wholly  imdeser^'ing  the  confidence  of  the  public,  and  that  it  deems  the 
whole  Muffin  systc-m  alike  prejudicial  to  the  health  and  morals  of  the 
people,  and  subversive  of  the  Ix^st  interests  of  a  preat  coinmercial 
and  mercantile  communitv."  The  honourable  ijcntleman  made  a 
speech  which  drew  tears  from  the  ej-es  of  the  ladies,  and  awakened  the 
liveliest  emotions  in  every  individual  present.  He  had  visited  the 
houses  of  the  poor  in  the  various  districts  of  IjonHon,  and  had 
ftvnd  them  destitute  of  the  slightest  vestige  of  a  muffin,  which 
tiiere  appeared  too  much  reason  to  believe  some  of  these  indigent  per- 
sons did  not  taste  from  year's  end  to  year's  end.  He  had  found  that 
among  mufifm  selltnrs  there  existed  dnmkcnness,  debauchery,  and  profli- 
gacy, which  he  attributed  to  the  debasing  nature  of  their  employment 
as  at  present  exercised  ;  he  had  found  the  same  vices  among  the  poorer 
dan  of  people  who  ought  to  be  muffin  consumers,  and  this  he  attributed 
lo  the  despair  engendered  by  their  being  placed  l)eyond  the  reach  of 
that  nutritious  artick*,  which  drove  them  to  seek  a  false  stimulant  in 
intoxicating  liquors.  He  would  undertake  to  prove  before  a  committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  that  there  existed  a  combinati(m  to  keep  up 
the  price  of  muffins,  and  to  give  the  bellman  a  monopoly  ;  he  would 
prove  it  by  bellmen  at  the  bwr  of  that  House  ;  and  he  would  ahw)  prove, 
tiiai  these  men  corresponded  with  each  other  by  secret  words  and  signs, 
«,  •*8nooks,-  '♦Walker,"  "Ferguson,"  "Is  Murphy  right?"  and 
many  others.     It  was  this  melancholy  state  of  things  that  the  Company 
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proposed  to  correct ;  firstly,  by  prohibiting  under  heavy  penalties  all 
private  muffin  trading  of  every  description ;  and  secondly,  by  them- 
selves supplying  the  public  generally,  and  the  poor  at  their  own  homes^ 
with  muffins  of  first  quality  at  reduced  prices.  It  was  with  this 
object  that  a  bill  had  been  introduced  into  Parliament  by  their  patri- 
otic chairman  Sir  Mathew  Pupker ;  it  was  this  bill  that  they  had  met 
to  support ;  it  was  the  supporters  of  this  bill  who  would  confer  undy- 
ing brightness  and  splendour  upon  England,  under  the  name  of  ^e 
United  Metropolitan  Improved  Hot  Muffin  and  Crumpet  Baking  and 
Punctual  Delivery  Ck)mpany ;  he  would  add,  with  a  capital  of  Kve 
Millions,  in  five  hundred  thousand  shares  of  ten  pounds  each. 

Mr.  Ralph  Nickleby  seconded  the  resolution,  and  another  gentleman 
having  moved  that  it  be  amended  by  the  insertion  of  the  words  ^^  and 
crumpet "  after  the  word  "  muffin,"  whenever  it  occurred,  it  was  car- 
ried triumphantly  ;  only  one  man  in  the  crowd  cried  "  No !  "  and  he 
was  promptly  taken  into  custody,  and  straightway  borne  off. 

The  second  resolution,  which  recognised  the  expediency  of  imme- 
diately abolishing  ^^all  muffin  (or  crumpet)  sellers,  all  traders  in 
muffins  (or  crumpets)  of  whatsoever  description,  whether  male  or  female, 
boys  or  men,  ringing  hand-bells  or  otherwise,"  was  moved  by  a  grievous 
gentleman  of  semi-clerical  appearance,  who  went  at  once  into  such  deep 
pathetics,  that  he  knocked  the  first  speaker  clean  out  of  the  course  in 
no  time.  You  might  have  heard  a  pin  fall — a  pin !  a  feather — as  he 
described  the  cruelties  inflicted  on  muffin  boys  by  their  masters, 
which  he  very  wisely  urged  were  in  themselves  a  sufficient  reason  for 
the  establishment  of  that  inestimable  company.  It  seemed  that  the 
unliappy  youtlis  were  nightly  turned  out  into  the  wet  streets  at  the 
most  inclement  periods  of  the  year,  to  wander  about  in  darkness  and 
lain — or  it  might  be  hail  or  snow — for  hours  together,  without  shelter, 
food,  or  warmth  ;  and  let  the  public  never  forget  upon  the  latter  point, 
that  while  the  muffins  were  provided  with  warm  clothing  and  blankets, 
the  boys  were  wholly  unprovided  for,  and  left  to  their  own  miserable 
resources.  (Shame  !  )  The  honourable  gentleman  related  one  case  of  a 
muffin  boy,  who  having  been  exposed  to  this  inhuman  and  barbarous 
system  for  no  less  than  ^\e  years,  at  length  fell  a  victim  to  a  cold  in 
the  head,  beneath  which  he  gradually  sunk  until  he  fell  into  a  perspi- 
ration and  recovered ;  this  he  could  vouch  for,  on  his  own  authority,  but 
he  had  heard  (and  he  had  no  reason  to  doubt  the  fact)  of  a  still  more 
heart-rending  and  appalling  circumstance.  He  had  heard  of  the  case 
of  an  orphan  muffin  boy,  who,  having  been  run  over  by  a  hackney  car- 
riage, had  been  removed  to  the  hospital,  had  undergone  the  amputation 
of  his  leg  below  the  knee,  and  was  now  actually  pursuing  his  occupa- 
tion on  crutches.     Fountain  of  justice,  were  these  things  to  last ! 

This  was  the  department  of  the  subject  that  took  the  meeting,  and  this 
was  the  style  of  speaking  to  enlist  their  sympathies.  The  men  shouted, 
the  ladies  wept  into  their  pocket-handkerchiefs  till  they  were  moist, 
and  waved  them  till  they  were  dry ;  the  excitement  was  tremendous, 
and  Mr.  Nickleby  whispered  his  fnend  that  the  shares  were  thenceforth 
at  a  premium  of  five-and  twenty  per  cent. 
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The  leaolntion  was  of  coone  carried  with  loud  acclamations,  every 
man  holding  up  both  bands  in  favour  of  it,  as  be  would  in  bis  enibu- 
aasm  bave  held  up  both  legs  also,  if  be  could  have  conveniently  accom- 
pliflbed  it.  This  done,  the  draft  of  the  proposed  petition  was  read  at 
length ;  and  the  petition  said,  as  aU  petitions  do  Bay^  that  the  petitioners 
were  very  humble,  and  the  petitioned  very  honorable,  and  the  object 
?ery  virtuous,  therefore  (said  the  petition)  the  bill  ought  to  be  passed 
into  a  law  at  once,  to  the  everlasting  honor  and  glory  of  that  most  honor- 
able and  glorious  Ck>mmons  of  En^and  in  Parliament  assembled. 

Then  the  gentleman  who  had  been  at  Crockford's  all  night,  and  who 
looked  something  the  worse  about  the  eyes  in  consequence,  came 
forwsurd  to  tell  bis  fellow-countr3rmen  what  a  speech  he  meant  to  make 
in  &vour  of  that  petition  whenever  it  should  be  presented,  and  how 
despoately  be  meant  to  taunt  the  parliament  if  they  rejected  the  bill ; 
ind  to  inform  them  also  that  he  regretted  his  honorable  friends  had  not 
insCTted  a  clause  rendering  the  purchase  of  muffins  and  crumpets  com- 
pulsory upon  all  classes  of  the  community,  which  h&— opposing  all  half 
measures,  and  preferring  to  go  the  extreme  animal — ^pledged  himself  to 
propose  and  divide  upon  in  committee.  After  announcing  this  deter- 
mination, the  honorable  gentleman  grew  jocular;  and  as  patent  boots, 
lemon-coloured  kid  gloves,  and  a  fur  coat  collar,  assist  jokes  materially, 
there  was  immense  laughter  and  much  cheering,  and  moreover  such  a 
brilliant  display  of  ladies'  pocket-handkerchiefk^  as  threw  the  griev- 
ous gentleman  quite  into  the  shade. 

And  when  the  petition  had  been  read  and  was  about  to  be  adopted, 
there  came  forward  the  Irish  member  (who  was  a  young  gentle- 
man of  ardent  temperament),  witli  such  a  speech  as  only  au  Irish 
member  can  make,  breathing  the  true  soul  and  spirit  of  poetr}^  and 
poured  forth  with  such  fervour,  that  it  made  one  warm  to  look  at  him  ; 
in  the  course  whereof  he  told  them  how  ho  would  demand  the  extension 
of  that  great  boon  to  his  native  country ;  how  he  would  claim  for  her 
equal  rights  in  the  muffin  laws  as  in  all  other  laws  ;  and  how  he  yet 
hoped  to  see  the  day  when  crumpets  should  be  toasted  in  her  lowly 
cabins,  and  muffin  bells  should  ring  in  her  rich  green  valleys.  And 
after  him  came  the  Scotch  member,  with  various  pleasant  allusions  to 
the  probable  amount  of  profits,  which  increased  the  good  humour  that 
the  poetry  had  awakened  ;  and  all  the  speeches  put  together  did  exactly 
what,  they  were  intended  to  do,  and  established  in  the  hearers'  minds 
that  there  was  no  speculation  so  promising,  or  at  the  same  time  so 
praiseworthy,  as  the  United  Metropolitan  Improved  Hot  Muffin  and 
Crumpet  Baking  and  Punctual  Delivery  Company. 

So,  the  petition  in  favour  of  the  bill  was  agreed  upon,  and  the  meet- 
ing adjourned  with  acclamations,  and  Mr.  Nickleby  and  the  other 
directors  went  to  the  office  to  lunch,  as  they  did  every  day  at  half-past 
ene  o'clock ;  and  to  remunerate  themselves  for  which  trouble,  (as  the 
eompany  was  yet  in  its  infancy,)  they  only  charged  three  guineas  each 
man  for  every  such  attendance. 
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XE.  BAIiPK  KICKLBBY  BBGBITBS  SAD  TIBIKOS  OP  HIS  BBOTHaB, 
BUT  BEABS  UP  NOBLY  AGAINST  THB  INTBUiIOEIiGB  ClOlOfUMH 
CATED  TO  HIM.  THB  RBABBB  18  INFOBMBD  HOW  HB  LIKBI^ 
NIGHOIiAfl,  WHO  IS  HBBEIN  QfTBODUCBD^  AND  HOW  KINDLY  BB 
FROPOSBD  TO   MAKB  HIS  FOBTUNB  AT  ONCB. 

Having  rendered  his  zealous  assistance  towards  despaichiDg  the 
hmch,  with  all  that  promptitude  and  energy  which  are  amcMtf  iha 
most  important  qualities  that  men  of  business  can  possess,  Mr.  Ralph 
Niekleby  took  a  cordial  farewell  of  his  fellow  flpeculatois^  and  hmt 
his  steps  westward  in  unwonted  good  humour.  As  he  passed  Sanit 
Paul's  he  stepped  aside  into  a  doorway  to  set  his  watdi,  and  witk 
his  hand  on  the  key  and  his  eye  on  the  <uithedral  dial,  was  intent  upon 
so  doing,  when  a  man  suddenly  stopped  before  him.  It  was  Newmaa 
Noggs. 

^  Ah !  Newman,"  siud  Mr.  Niekleby,  looking  up  as  he  pursued 
his  occupajtion.  *'*'  The  letter  about  the  mortgage  has  come,  has  it  ?  I 
thought  it  would." 

"  Wrong,"  replied  Newman. 

^^  What !  and  nobody  called  respecting  it  ?  "  inquired  Mr.  Nickkby, 
pausing.     Noggs  shook  his  head. 

^  What  hds  come,  then?"  inquired  Mr.  Niekleby. 

"  I  have,"  said  Newman. 
.  ^'  What  else  ?"  demanded  the  master,  sternly. 

"This,"  said  Newman,  drawing  a  sealed  letter  slowly  from  hia 
pocket.  ^^  Post-mark,  Strand,  black  wax,  black  border,  womaa's 
hand,  C  N.  in  the  comer." 

*^  Black  wax,"  said  Mr.  Niekleby,  glancing  at  the  letter.  *•'  I  know 
something  of  that  hand,  too.  Newman,  I  shouldn't  be  surprised  if  my 
brother  were  dead." 

*'  I  don't  think  you  would,"  said  Newman,  quietly. 

**  Why  not,  sir  ?  "  demanded  Mr.  Niekleby. 

"  You  never  are  surprised,"  replied  Newman,  "  that's  alL" 

Mr.  Niekleby  snatched  the  letter  from  his  assistant,  and  fixing  a  ookL 
look  upon  him,  opened,  read  it,  put  it  in  his  pocket,  and  having  now 
hit  the  time  to  a  second,  besan  winding  up  his  watch. 

"  It  is  as  I  expected,  Newman,"  ^id  Mr.  Niekleby,  while  he  waa 
thus  engaged.  ^'  He  is  dead.  Dear  me.  Well,  that's  a  sudden  thing. 
I  shouldn't  have  thought  it,  really."  With  these  touching  exi^essioiM 
of  sorrow,  Mr.  Nickl^y  replaced  his  watch  in  his  fob,  aM  fitting  on 
his  gloves  to  a  nicety,  turned  upon  his  way,  and  walked  slowly  west- 
ward with  his  hands  behind  him. 

"  Children  alive  ?  *  inquired  Noggs,  stepping  up  to  him. 
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«"  Why,  ilMirs  ttie  yrerjUuns,"  replied  )Ir.  NicUeby,  as  tiMwgfa  his 
thoughts  were  about  then  at  uoi  moneiii.    '^  They  are  both  alive." 

^  Bolh ! "  repeetadi  Newnaa  Nogge,  ia  a  low  Ysioe. 

•"And  the  widow,  tao,"  added  Mr.  NicUeby,  '^and  aU  tiiiee  m 
Liadoii^  eoridoad  Hbm ;  all  three  hcie,  Newnan." 

Newman  fell  a  little,  behiad  hie  master,  and  his  Ihce  waa  cmioodjp 
tmled  as  by  «  ips0Bi»  bat  whether  of  paralyns,  or  gne^  or  iawmrd 
hotter,  nobody  but  himself  oeuld  pooeibly  cxplaia.  The  nTpinaiiri 
if  aittMi'e  fboS  is  flommonly  a  help  to  his  tbovightsy  or  yUieeajty  on 
kh  ipeech ;  but  the  countenance  of  Newman  Noggs,  in  his  ordinary 
lnoQdl^  was  a  pioUeni  wUA  no  stiefccfa  of  ingenuity  oouU  sidve. 

^Go  hon^!"  said  Kr.  Nidi:Ieby  after  they  had  walked  a  few  paces, 
hdd^g  xoond  at  the  clerk  as  if  he  were  his  dog.  The  words  were 
VNsaly  uttered  when  Newman  darted  across  the  rood,  slunk  among 
Ae  cBswd,  and  disappeared  in  an  instant. 

^  Beascnable,  eertainly  1 "  muttered  Mr.  Nickkby  to  himself^  as  be 
walked  on,  ^  Yery  zeasonable !  My  brother  never  did  anything  for 
ne,  and  I  never  expected  it ;  the  breath  is  no  sooner  out  of  his  body 
thsD  I  am  to  be  looked  to,  as  the  support  of  a  great  hearty  woman  and 
a  grown  boy  and  girl.     What  aro  they  to  me  ?    /  never  saw  them." 

Full  of  these  and  many  other  reflections  of  a  similar  kind,  Mr. 
Nickldiy  made  the  best  of  his  way  to  the  Strand,  and  refenring  to  his 
letter  as  if  to  ascertain  the  number  of  the  house  he  wanted,  stopped  at 
a  privaie  door  about  half-way  down  that  raowded  thoroughfare. 

A  miniature  painter  lived  there,  for  there  was  a  large  gilt  frame 
screwed  upon  the  street-door,  in  which  were  displayed,  upon  a  black 
velvet  ground,  two  portraits  of  naval  dress  coats  with  faces  looking  out 
of  them  and  telescopes  attached  ;  one  of  a  young  gentleman  in  a  very 
vermilion  uniform,  flounslung  a  sabre ;  and  one  of  a  literary  character 
with  a  high  forehead,  a  pen  and  ink,  six  books,  and  a  curtiun.  Therc 
WIS  moreover  a  toucliing  representation  of  a  young  lady  reading  a 
maauscript  in  an  unfathomable  forest,  and  a  chamiing  whole  length  of 
a  large*headed  little  boy,  sitting  on  a  stool  with  his  legs  fore-shortened 
to  the  size  of  salt-spoons.  Besides  these  works  of  art,  thero  were  a 
great  many  heads  of  old  ladies  and  gentlemen  smirking  at  each  other 
out  of  blue  and  brown  skies,  and  an  cSegantly- written  cajrd  oi  terms  witli 
m  embossed  border. 

Mr.  Nickleby  glanced  at  these  frivolities  with  great  contempt,  and 
gave  a  double  knock,  which  having  been  thrice  repeated  was  answered 
by  a  servant  girl  with  an  uncommonly  dirty  feoe. 

^'  Is  Mrs.  Nickleby  at  home,  girl  {  "  deinanded  Ralph,  sharply. 

^  Her  name  ain't  Nickleby,"  said  the  girl,  *'*'  La  Creevy,  you  mean." 

Mr.  Nickleby  k)oked  very  indignant  at  the  handmaid  on  being  thus 
corrected,  and  demanded  with  much  asperity  what  she  meant ;  which 
she  was  about  to  state,  when  a  female  voice,  proceeding  from  a  perpen- 
dicular staircase  at  the  end  of  the  passage,  inquired  who  was  wanted. 

"^  Mrs.  Nickleby  "  said  Ralph. 

^It's  the  second  floor,  Hannah,"  said  the  same  voice;  ^*what  n 
stupid  thing  you  are !     Is  the  second  floor  at  home  ?  " 
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**'  Somebody  went  out  just  now,  but  I  think  it  was  the  attic  wluch 
had  been  a  cleaning  of  himself,"  replied  the  eirl. 

^^  You  had  better  see,"  said  the  invisible  female.  ^^  Show  the 
gentleman  where  the  bell  is,  and  tell  him  he  mustn't  knock  double 
knocks  for  the  second  floor ;  I  can't  allow  a  knock  except  when  the 
bell's  broke,  and  then  it  must  be  two  single  ones." 

^^  Here,"  said  Ralph,  walking  in  without  more  parley,  ^^  I  beg  you^ 
pardon ;  is  that  Mrs.  La  what's-her-name  ?  " 

"Creevy — La  Creevy,"  replied  the  voice,  as  a  yellow  head-dieBB 
bobbed  over  the  bannisters. 

'^  I'll  speak  to  you  a  moment,  ma'am,  with  your  leave,"  said  Ralph. 

The  voice  replied  that  the  gentleman  was  to  walk  up ;  but  he  had 
walked  up  before  it  spoke,  and  stepping  into  the  first  floor,  was  received 
by  the  wearer  of  the  yellow  head-dress,  who  had  a  gown  to  correspond, 
and  was  of  much  the  same  colour  herself.  Miss  La  Creevy  was  a 
mincing  young  lady  of  fifty,  and  Miss  La  Creevy's  apartment  was  the 
gilt  frame  down  stairs  on  a  larger  scale  and  something  dirtier. 

"  Hem  ! "  said  Miss  La  Creevy,  coughing  delicately  behind  her  black 
silk  mitten.  ^^  A  miniature,  I  presume.  A  very  strongly-marked 
countenance  for  the  purpose,  Sir.     Have  you  ever  sat  before  ?  " 

"  You  mistake  my  purpose,  I  see,  Ma'am,"  replied  Mr.  Nickleby, 
in  his  usual  blunt  fashion.  ^'  I  have  no  money  to  throw  away  on 
miniatures,  ma'am,  and  nobody  to  give  one  to  (thank  God)  if  I  had. 
Seeing  you  on  the  stairs,  I  wanted  to  ask  a  question  of  you,  about  some 
lodgers  here." 

Miss  La  Creevy  coughed  once  more — this  cough  was  to  conceal  her 
disappointment — and  said,  ^^  Oh,  indeed  !  " 

^^  I  infer  from  what  you  said  to  your  servant,  that  the  floor  above 
belongs  to  you,  ma'am  ?  "  said  Mr.  Nickleby. 

Yes  it  did,  Miss  La  Creevy  replied.  The  upper  part  of  the  house 
belonged  to  her,  and  as  she  had  no  necessity  for  the  second-floor  rooms 
just  then,  she  was  in  the  habit  of  letting  them.  Indeed,  there  was  a 
lady  from  the  country  and  her  two  children  in  them,  at  that  present 
speaking. 

"  A  widow,  ma'am  ? "  said  Ralph. 
Yes,  she  is  a  widow,"  replied  the  lady. 

A  poor  widow,  ma'am  ? "  said  Ralph,  with  a  powerful  emphasis  on 
that  little  adjective  which  conveys  so  much. 

"  Well,  I  am  afraid  she  w  poor,"  rejoined  Miss  La  Creevy. 

^'  I  happen  to  know  that  she  is,  ma'am,"  said  Ralph.  ^^  Now  what 
business  has  a  poor  widow  in  such  a  house  as  this,  ma'am  ?  " 

"  Very  true,"  replied  Miss  La  Creevy,  not  at  all  displeased  with  this 
implied  compliment  to  the  apartments.     ^'  Exceedingly  true." 

*'*'  1  know  her  circumstances  intimately,  ma'am,"  said  Ralph ;  ^^  in  fact^ 
I  am  a  relation  of  the  family  ;  and  I  should  recommend  you  not  to  keep 
them  here,  ma'am." 

^^  I  should  hope,  if  there  was  any  incompatibility  to  meet  the  pecu- 
niary obligations,"  said  Miss  La  Creevy  with  another  cough,  ^^  that  the 
lady's  family  would- 
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^  No  they  wouldn't,  ma'am,"  interrapted  Ralph,  hastOj.  ^^  Don't 
think  H." 

"  If  I  am  to  understand  that ;"  said  Miss  La  Creevy,  ^'  the  case 
wean  a  very  different  appearance." 

^  You  may  understamd  it  then,  ma'am,"  said  Ralph,  ^^  and  make 
joor  arrangements  accordingly.  I  am  the  family,  ma'am — at  least,  I 
bdiere  I  am  the  only  relation  they  have,  and  I  think  it  right  that  you 
dionld  know  /  can't  support  them  in  their  extravagances.  How  long 
bye  they  taken  these  lodgings  for  ?" 

"  Only  from  week  to  week,"  replied  Miss  La  Creevy.  *'  Mrs. 
Nicklehy  paid  the  first  week  in  advance." 

^  Then  you  had  better  get  them  out  at  the  end  of  it,"  said  Ralph. 
"  They  can't  do  better  than  go  back  to  the  country,  ma'am ;  they  are 
ID  everybody's  way  here." 

"  Certainly,"  said  Miss  La  Creevy,  rubbing  her  hands ;  "  if  Mrs. 
Nicklehy  took  the  apartments  without  the  means  of  paying  for  them, 
it  was  very  unbecoming  a  lady." 

^  Of  course  it  was,  ma'am,"  said  Ralph. 

"  And  naturally,"  continued  Miss  La  Creevy,  "  I  who  am  at  present 
—hem — an  unprotected  female,  cannot  afford  to  lose  by  the  apart- 
mente." 

"  Of  course  you  can't,  ma'am,"  replied  Ralph. 

^  Though  at  the  same  time,"  added  Miss  La  Creevy  who  was  plainly 
wavering  between  her  good-nature  and  her  interest,  ^^  I  have  nothing 
whatever  to  say  against  the  lady,  who  is  extremely  pleasant  and  affable, 
though,  poor  thing,  she  seems  terribly  low  in  her  spirits ;  nor  against 
the  young  people  either,  for  nicer,  or  better-behaved  young  people 
cannot  be." 

**  Very  well,  ma'am,"  said  Ralph,  turning  to  the  door,  for  these 
encomiums  on  poverty  irritated  him ;  ^^  I  have  done  my  duty,  and 
perhaps  more  than  I  ought :  of  course  nobody  will  thank  me  for  saying 
what  I  have." 

^  I  am  sure  /  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  at  least,  Sir,"  said  Miss 
La  Creevy  in  a  gracious  manner.  "  Would  you  do  me  the  favour  to 
look  at  a  few  specimens  of  my  portrait  painting  ?" 

"  You're  very  good,  ma'am,"  said  Mr.  Nicklehy,  making  off  with 
gieat  speed ;  *'  but  as  I  have  a  visit  to  pay  up  stairs,  and  my  time  is 
precious,  I  really  can't." 

"  At  any  other  time  when  you  are  passing,  I  shall  be  most  happy," 
said  Miss  La  Creevy.  ^^  Perhaps  you  will  have  the  kindness  to  take  a 
card  of  terms  with  you  ?     Thank  you — good  morning." 

'*  Grood  morning,  ma'am,"  said  Ralph,  shutting  the  door  abruptly 
after  him  to  prevent  any  further  conversation.  "  Now  for  my  sister- 
in-law.     Bah !" 

Climbing  up  another  perpendicular  flight,  composed  with  great 
mechanical  ingenuity  of  nothing  but  comer  stairs,  Mr.  Ralph  Nicklehy 
stopped  to  take  breath  on  the  landing,  when  he  was  overtaken  by  the 
handmaid,  whom  the  politeness  of  Miss  La  Creevy  had  despatched  to 
annonnce  him,  and  who   had   apparently  been  making   a  variety  of 
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uBBuccessful  attempts  sinoe  their  last  interview,  to  wipe  her  dirty  (a 
clean  upon  an  apron  much  dirtier. 

*^  What  name  T  said  the  giri. 

"  Nickleby,"  replied  Ralph. 

*^  Oh !  Mrs.  Nickleby,"  said  the  girl,  throwing  open  the  doc 
«  here's  Mr.  Nickleby." 

A  lady  in  deep  mourning  rose  as  Mr.  Ralph  Nickleby  entered,  h 
appeared  incapable  of  advancing  to  meet  him,  and  leant  upon  the  ar 
of  a  slight  but  very  beautiful  girl  of  about  seventeen,  who  had  bei 
sitting  by  her.  A  youth,  who  appeared  a  year  or  two  older,  stepp 
forward  and  saluted  Ralph  as  his  uncle. 

*'  Oh,"  growled  Ralph,  with  an  ill-favoured  firown,  "  you  •  a 
Nicholas,  I  suppose!" 

"  That  is  my  name,  Sir,"  replied  the  youth. 

"  Put  my  hat  do¥ni,"  said  Ralph,  imperiously.  *'  Well,  ma'am,  ho 
do  you  do  ?     You  must  bear  up  against  sorrow,  ma'am  ;  I  always  dio 

'^  Mine  was  no  common  loss !'  said  Mrs.  Nickleby,  applying  h 
handkerchief  to  her  eyes. 

^'  It  was  BO  -uncommon  loss,  ma'am,"  returned  Ralph,  as  he  cooU 
unbuttoned  his  spencer.  ^^  Husbands  die  every  day,  ma'am,  ai 
wives  too." 

^'  And  brothers  also.  Sir,"  said  Nicholas,  with  a  glance  of  imfij 
nation. 

^'  Yes,  Sir,  and  puppies,  and  pug-dogs  likewise,"  replied  his  unci 
taking  a  chair.  ^^  You  didn't  mention  in  your  letter  what  my  brothei 
complaint  was,  ma'am." 

^'  The  doctors  could  attribute  it  to  no  particular  disease,"  said  Mv 
Nickleby,  shedding  tears.  ^'  We  have  too  much  reason  to  fear  tht 
he  died  of  a  tnoken  heart." 

^^  Pooh !"  said  Ralph,  ^'  there's  no  such  thing.     I  can  ondeiBtattd 
man's  d3ring  of  a  broken  neck,  or  suffering  from  a  broken  ann,  or 
broken  head,  or  a  broken  leg,  or  a  broken  nose ;  but  a  broken  heaii- 
nonsense,  it's  the  cant  of  tiie  day.     If  a  man  can't  pay  his  debts,  li 
dies  of  a  broken  heart,  and  his  widoVs  a  mart3nr." 

^^  Some  people,  I  believe,  have  no  heaits  to  break,"  obaenre 
Nicholas,  quietly. 

*'*'  How  old  is  this  boy,  for  God's  sake  ?"  inquired  Ralph,  wheelitt 
back  his  chair,  and  surveying  his  nephew  from  head  to  foot  with  in 
tenae  scorn. 

^  Nicholas  is  very  nearly  nineteen,"  replied  the  widow. 

^'  Nineteen,  eh  I"  said  Ralph,  ^  and  what  do  you  mean  to  do  fo 
your  bread,  SrT 

^*  Not  to  Uve  upon  my  mother,"  replied  Nicholas,  his  heart  swellini 
as  he  spoke. 

*^  You'd  have  liUle  enough  to  liv<e  upon,  if  you  did,"  retorted  tb 
uncle,  eyenog  kian  oontemptuously. 

''  Whatever  il  be,"  said  Ntchoka,  flushed  with  ai^er,  ""I  shaU  no 
look  to  yom  to  make  it  more." 
**  Nishalafty  sf  ter,  nmrileot  ymiiaelf^"  lemonslraled  Mia.  NidkUbj 
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"  Dear  Nicholas,  pray,"  iirs;ed  the  yoang  lady. 
"  Hold  your  tongue,  Sir,    said  Ralph.     ^^  Upon  my  word  !   Fine 
begimiings,  Mrs.  Nickleby — fine  beginnings." 

Mrs.  Nickleby  made  no  other  reply  than  entreating  Nicholas  by  a 
mAaie  to  keep  silent,  and  the  uncle  and  nephew  look^  at  each  other 
Im  some  seconds  without  speaking.  The  face  of  the  old  man  was  stem, 
Itfd-featnred  and  forbidding ;  that  of  the  young  one,  open,  handsome, 
ad  ingenuous.  The  old  man's  eye  was  keen  with  the  twinklings  of 
iTuice  and  cunning ;  the  young  man's,  bright  with  the  light  of  intelli- 
fence  and  spirit.  His  figure  was  somewhat  slight,  but  manly  and 
w^-formed ;  and  apart  from  all  the  grace  of  youth  and  comeliness, 
tltere  was  an  emanation  from  the  warm  young  heart  in  his  look  and 
beaming  which  kept  the  old  man  down. 

Howeyer  striking  such  a  contrast  as  this,  may  be  to  lookers-on,  none 
CTW  feel  it  with  half  the  keenness  or  acuteness  of  perfection  with 
which  it  strikes  to  the  very  soul  of  him  whose  inferiority  it  marks.  It 
^ed  Ralph  to  the  heart's  core,  and  he  hated  Nicholas  from  that  hour. 
Tke  mutual  inspection  was  at  length  brought  to  a  close  by  Ralph 
witiidrawing  his  eyes  with  a  great  show  of  disdain,  and  calling  Nicholas 
^  a  boy."  This  word  is  much  used  as  a  term  of  reproach  by  eldcriy 
lenUemen  towards  their  juniors,  probably  with  the  view  of  deluding 
society  into  the  belief  that  if  they  could  be  yqung  again,  they  wouldn't 
on  any  account. 

"  Well,  ma'am,"  said  Ralph,  impatiently,  "  the  creditors  have  ad- 
ministered, you  tell  me,  and  there's  nothing  left  for  you  V* 
"  Nothing,"  replied  Mrs.  Nickleby. 

**  And  you  spent  what  little  money  you  had,  in  coming  all  the  way 
to  London,  to  see  what  I  could  do  for  you  ?"  pursued  Ralph. 

"  I  hoped,"  faltered  Mrs.  Nickleby,  "  that  you  might  have  an 
oppOTtunity  of  doing  something  for  your  brother  s  children.  It  was 
his  dying  wish  that  I  should  appeal  to  you  in  their  behalf." 

"  I  don't  know  how  it  is,"  muttered  Ralph,  walking  uj)  and  down 
the  room,  "  but  whenever  a  man  dies  without  any  property  of  his  own, 
he  alwajTS  seems  to  think  he  has  a  right  to  dispose  of  other  people's. 
What  is  your  daughter  fit  for,  ma'am  ?" 

"  Kate  has  been  well  educated,"  sobbed  Mrs.  Nickleby.  "  Tell  your 
imde,  my  dear,  how  far  you  went  in  French  and  extras." 

The  poor  girl  was  about  to  murmur  forth  something,  when  her  uncle 
stopped  her  very  unceremoniously. 

"  We  must  try  and  get  you  apprenticed  at  some  boarding-school," 
.said  Ralph.  "  You  have  not  been  brought  up  too  delicately  for  that,  I 
hope?" 

^  No,  indeed,  uncle,"  replied  the  weeping  girl.  "  I  will  try  to  do 
anything  that  will  gain  me  a  home  and  bread. 

"  Wd!,  well,"  said  Ralph,  a  little  softened,  eitlier  by  his  niece's 
beauty  or  her  distress  (stretch  a  point,  and  say  the  latter).  "  You 
most  try  it,  and  if  the  life  is  too  hurd,  perhaps  dress-making  or 
iaaibour-work  will  come  lighter.  Have  you  ever  done  an3rthing,  8ir  V 
(tmung  to  his  mephew.) 

c  2 
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"  No,"  replied  Nicholas,  bluntly. 

*^  No,  I  thought  not !"  said  Ralph.  ^^  This  is  the  way  my  brother 
brought  up  his  children,  ma'am." 

'^  Nicholas  has  not  long  completed  such  education  as  his  poor  fiither 
could  give  him,"  rejoined  Mrs.  Nickleby,  ^'  and  he  was  thinking  of—** 

'^  Of  making  something  of  him  some  day,"  said  Ralph.  ^^  The  old 
story ;  always  thinking,  and  never  doing.  If  my  brother  had  been  a 
man  of  activity  and  prudence,  he  might  have  left  you  a  rich  woman, 
ma'am  :  and  if  he  had  turned  his  son  into  the  world,  as  my  &ther 
turned  me,  when  I  wasn't  as  old  as  that  boy  by  a  year  and  a  hal^  he 
would  have  been  in  a  situation  to  help  you,  instead  of  being  a  buidea 
upon  you,  and  increasing  your  distress.  My  brother  was  a  thoughtless, 
inconsiderate  man,  Mrs.  Nickleby,  and  nobody,  I  am  sure,  can  have 
better  reason  to  feel  that,  than  you." 

This  appeal  set  the  widow  upon  thinking  that  perhaps  she  might 
have  made  a  more  successful  venture  with  her  one  thousand  pounda, 
and  then  she  began  to  reflect  what  a  comfortable  sum  it  would  have 
been  just  then ;  which  dismal  thoughts  made  her  tears  flow  faster,  and 
in  the  excess  of  these  griefs  she  (being  a  well-meaning  woman  enough, 
but  rather  weak  withal)  fell  first  to  deploring  her  hard  fate,  and  then 
to  remarking,  with  many  sobs,  that  to  be  sure  she  had  been  a  slave  to 
poor  Nicholas,  and  had  often  told  him  she  might  have  married  better 
(as  indeed  she  had,  very  often),  and  that  she  never  knew  in  his  life-time 
how  the  money  went,  but  that  if  he  had  confided  in  her  they  might 
all  have  been  better  off  that  day ;  with  other  bitter  recollections 
common  to  most  married  ladies  either  during  their  coverture,  or  after- 
wards, or  at  both  periods.  Mrs.  Nickleby  concluded  by  lamenting 
that  the  dear  departed  had  never  deigned  to  profit  by  her  advice,  save  on 
one  occasion  :  which  was  a  strictly  veracious  statement,  inasmuch  as  he 
had  only  acted  upon  it  once,  and  had  ruined  himself  in  consequence. 

Mr.  Ralph  Nickleby  heard  all  this  with  a  half  smile ;  and  when  the 
widow  had  finished,  quietly  took  up  the  subject  where  it  had  been  left 
before  the  above  outbreak. 

*"*•  Are  you  willing  to  work.  Sir  ?"  he  inquired,  frowning  on  his 
nephew. 

"  Of  course  I  am,"  replied  Nicholas  haughtily. 

"  Then  see  here.  Sir,"  said  his  uncle.  "  This  caught  my  eye  this 
morning,  and  you  may  thank  your  stars  for  it." 

With  this  exordium,  Mr.  Ralph  Nickleby  took  a  newspaper  from 
his  pocket,  and  after  unfolding  it,  and  looking  for  a  short  time  among 
the  advertisements,  read  as  follows. 

"Education. — At  Mr.  Wackford  Squeers's  Academy,  Dotheboys 
Hall,  at  the  delightful  village  of  Dotheboys,  near  Greta  Bridge  in 
Yorkshire.  Youth  are  boarded,  clothed,  booked,  furnished  with 
pocket-money,  provided  with  aU  necessaries,  instructed  in  all  languages, 
living  and  deaA,  mathematics,  orthography,  geometry,  astronomy,  tri- 
gonometry, the  use  of  the  globes,  ugebra,  smgle  stick  (if  required), 
writing,  arithmetic,  fortification,  and  every  other  branch  of  classical 
literature.     Terms,  twenty  guineas  per  annum.     No  extras,  no  vaca- 
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iioDB,  and  diet  unparalleled.  Mr.  Sqneers  is  in  town,  and  attends  daOy; 
from  one  till  fonr,  at  the  Saracen's  Head,  Snow  Hill.  N.B.  An 
able  assistant  wanted.  Annual  salary  £5.  A  Master  of  Arts  would 
ht  prefcTTed." 

^  There,"  said  Ralph,  folding  the  paper  again.  ^^  Let  him  get  that 
flitiiation,  and  his  fortune  is  made." 

"•  But  he  is  not  a  Master  of  Arts,"  said  Mrs.  Nicklebv. 

"  That,"  replied  Ralph,  "  that,  I  think,  can  be  got  over." 

"  But  the  salary  is  so  small,  and  it  is  such  a  long  way  off,  uncle !" 
watered  Kate. 

**  Hush,  Kate  my  dear,"  interposed  Mrs.  Nickleby ;  "  your  uncle 
wut  know  best." 

"^  I  say,"  repeated  Ralph,  tartly,  ^^  let  him  get  that  situation, 
md  his  fortune  is  made.  If  he  don't  like  that,  let  him  get  one  for 
himself.  Without  friends,  money,  recommendation,  or  knowledge  of 
business  of  any  kind,  let  him  find  honest  employment  in  London  which 
wiU  keep  him  in  shoe  leather,  and  111  giye  him  a  thousand  pounds. 
At  least,"  said  Mr.  Ralph  Nickleby,  checking  himself,  ^^  I  would  if  I 
lad  it." 

"Poor  fellow!"  said  the  young  lady.  "Oh!  uncle,  must  we  be 
wparated  so  soon !" 

"  Don't  teaze  your  uncle  with  questions  when  he  is  thinking  only  for 
enr  good,  my  love,"  said  Mrs.  Nickleby.  "  Nicholas,  my  dear,  I  wish 
yoo  would  say  something." 

"  Yes,  mother,  yes,"  said  Nicholas,  who  had  hitherto  remained  silent 
and  absorbed  in  thought.  "  If  I  am  fortunate  enough  to  be  appointed 
to  this  post,  Sir,  for  which  I  am  so  imperfectly  qualified,  what  will 
become  of  those  I  leave  l)ehind  ?" 

"  Your  mother  and  sister.  Sir,"  replied  Ralph,  "  will  be  provided  for 
in  that  case  (not  otherwise),  by  me,  and  placed  in  some  sphere  of  life 
in  which  they  will  be  able  to  be  independent.  That  will  l)e  my  imme- 
diate care ;  they  will  not  remain  as  they  are,  one  week  after  your 
departure,  I  will  undertake." 

"  Then,"  said  Nicholas,  starting  gaily  up,  and  wringing  his  uncle's 
hand,  "  I  am  ready  to  do  anytliing  you  wish  me.  Let  us  try  our 
fortune  with  Mr.  Squeers  at  once  ;  he  can  but  refuse." 

*'  He  won't  do  that,"  said  Ralph.  "  He  will  be  glad  to  have  you  on 
my  recommendation.  Make  yourself  of  use  to  him,  and  you'll  rise  to 
be  a  partner  in  the  establishment  in  no  time.  Bless  me,  only  think  ! 
if  he  were  to  die,  why  your  fortune's  made  at  once." 

"To  be  sure,  I  see  it  all,"  said  poor  Nicholas,  delighted  with  a 
thousand  visionary  ideas,  that  his  good  spirits  and  his  inexperience 
were  conjuring  up  before  him.  "  Or  suppose  some  young  nobleman 
who  is  being  educated  at  the  Hall,  were  to  take  a  fancy  to  me,  and  get 
his  ^Bither  to  appoint  me  his  travelling  tutor  when  he  left,  and  when 
we  come  back  from  the  continent,  procured  me  some  handsome  appoint- 
ment.   Eh!  uncle?" 

"  Ah,  to  be  sure !"  sneered  Ralph. 

^'  And  who  knows,  but  when  he  came  to  see  me  when  I  was  settled 
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(as  he  would  of  course),  he  might  fall  in  love  with  Kate,  who  would 
be  keeping  my  house,  and — and — many  her,  eh!  uncle?  Who  knows  t" 

*'*'  Who,  indeed !"  snarled  Ralph. 

'^  How  happy  we  should  be !"  cried  Nicholas  with  enthusiASBL. 
^'  The  pain  of  parting  is  nothing  to  the  joy  of  meeting  again.  KaAe 
will  be  a  beautiful  woman,  and  I  so  proud  to  hear  them  say  so,  aod 
mother  so  happy  to  be  with  us  once  again,  and  all  these  sad  times  for- 
gotten, and — "  The  picture  was  too  bnght  a  one  to  bear,  and  Nidiolaa^ 
rairly  overpowered  by  it,  smiled  faintly,  and  burst  into  tears. 

This  simple  family,  bom  and  bred  in  retirement,  and  wholly  unao* 
quainted  with  what  is  called  the  world — a  conventional  phrase  which, 
being  interpreted,  signifieth  all  the  rascals  in  it — ^mingled  their  teaiy 
together  at  the  thought  of  their  first  separation ;  and,  this  first  gnsh 
of  feeling  over,  were  proceeding  to  dilate  with  all  the  buoyancy  <rf 
untried  hope  on  the  bright  prospects  before  them,  when  Mr.  Kalph 
Nickleby  suggested,  that  if  they  lost  time,  some  more  fortunate  can* 
didate  might  deprive  Nicholas  of  the  stepping-stone  to  fortune  which 
the  advertisement  pointed  out,  and  so  undermine  all  their  air-built 
castles.  This  timely  reminder  effectually  stopped  the  conversation, 
and  Nicholas  having  carefully  copied  the  address  of  Mr.  Squeers,  the 
uncle  and  nephew  issued  forth  together  in  quest  of  that  accomplished 
gentleman ;  Nicholas  firmly  persuading  himself  that  he  had  done  hia 
relative  great  injustice  in  disliking  him  at  first  sight,  and  Mrs.  Nickleby 
being  at  some  pains  to  inform  her  daughter  that  she  was  sure  he  was  » 
much  more  kindly  disposed  person  than  he  seemed,  which  Miss  Nickleby 
dutifully  remarked  he  might  very  easily  be. 

To  tell  the  truth,  the  good  lady's  opinion  had  been  not  a  little  in- 
fluenced by  her  brother-m-law's  appeal  to  her  better  understandiiiff 
and  his  implied  compliment  to  her  high  deserts  ;  and  although  she  had 
deariy  loved  her  husband  and  still  doted  on  her  children,  he  had  stmck 
so  successfully  on  one  of  those  little  jarring  chords  vin  the  human 
heart  (Ralph  was  well  acquainted  with  its  worst  weaknesses,  though 
he  knew  nothing  of  its  best),  that  she  had  already  begun  seriously  to 
consider  herself  the  amiable  and  suffering  victim  of  her  late  husband's 
imprudence. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

1IICHOLA8  AND  BIS  UNCLE  (TO  SECURE  THE  FORTUNE  WITHOUT  LOSS 
OF  time)  wait  UPON  MR.  WACKFORIT  SQUEERS,  THE  YORKSHUUS 
SCHOOLMASTER. 

Snow  Hill  !  What  kind  of  place  can  the  quiet  town's-people  wlii> 
As  woids  emblazoned  in  all  the  legibility  of  gilt  letters  and  dark 
on  the  north-country  coaches,  take  Snow  Hill  to  be  ?     All 
iYe  some  undefined  and  shadowy  notion  of  a  place  whose  name 
heSat»  their  eyes  or  often  in  their  cars,  and  what  a  Tsst 
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mmber  of  random  ideas  there  must  be  perpetually  floating  about,  le* 
ording  this  same  Snow  Hill.  The  name  is  such  a  good  one.  Snow 
Hill— Snow  Hill  too,  coupled  witli  a  Saracen's  Hca<^ :  picturing  to  us 
bj  a  double  association  of  ideas,  something  stem  and  nigged.  A  bleak 
desolate  tract  of  country,  open  to  piercing  blasts  and  fierce  wintry 
storais — a  dark,  cold,  and  gloomy  heath,  lonely  by  day,  and  scarcely  to 
be  thought  of  by  honest  rolks  at  night — a  place  which  solitary  way- 
fiweiB  shun,  and  where  desperate  robbers  congregate ; — ^this,  or  something 
£ke  this,  we  imagine  must  be  the  preTalent  notion  of  Snow  HiU 
k  those  remote  and  rustic  parts,  through  which  the  Saracen's  Head^ 
Kke  some  grim  apparition,  rushes  each  day  and  night  with  mysterious 
•nd  ghost-uke  punctuality,  holding  its  swift  and  headlong  course  in  all 
weathers,  and  seeming  to  bid  defiance  to  the  very  elements  them- 
selves. 

The  reality  is  rather  different,  but  by  no  means  to  Ije  despised  notr 
withstanding.  There,  at  the  very  core  of  London,  in  the  h^rt  of  its 
bttsinesB  and  animation,  in  the  midst  of  a  whirl  of  noise  and  motion : 
stemming  as  it  were  the  giant  currents  of  life  that  flow  ceaselessly  on 
bom  diflerent  quarters,  and  meet  beneath  its  walls,  stands  Newgate ; 
md  in  that  crowded  street  on  which  it  frowns  so  darkly — within  a  few 
feet  of  the  squalid  tottering  houses — upon  the  very  spot  on  which  the 
Teaders  of  soup  and  fish  and  damaged  fn^it  are  now  plying  their  trades 
—scenes  of  human  beings,  amidst  a  roar  of  sounds  to  which  even  the 
tunolt  of  a  great  city  is  as  nothing,  four,  six,  or  eight  strong  men  at  it 
time,  have  been  hurried  violently  and  swiftly  from  the  world,  when  the 
aeene  has  been  rendered  frightful  with  excess  of  human  life ;  when  curious 
eyes  have  glared  from  casement,  and  house-top,  and  wall  and  pillar,  and 
when,  in  the  mass  of  white  and  upturned  faces,  the  dying  wretch,  in  his 
all-comprehensive  look  of  agony,  has  mot  not  one — not  one — that  bore 
the  impress  of  pity  or  compassion. 

Near  to  the  jail,  and  by  consequence  near  to  Smithfield  also,  and  the 
Compter  and  the  bustle  and  noise  of  the  city ;  and  just  on  that  parti* 
cular  part  of  Snow  Hill  where  omnibus  horses  going  eastwards  seriously 
think  of  falling  down  on  purpose,  and  where  horses  in  hackney  cabrio- 
lets going  westwards  not  unfrequently  fall  by  accident,  is  the  coach- 
yard  of  the  Saracen  s-Head  Inn,  its  portal  guarded  by  two  Saracens' 
heads  and  shoulders,  which  it  was  once  the  pride  and  glory  of  the 
choice  spirits  of  this  metropolis  to  pull  down  at  night,  but  which  have 
for  some  time  remained  in  undisturbed  tranquillity  ;  possibly  because 
this  species  of  humour  is  now  confined  to  Saint  James's  parish,  where 
door  knockers  are  preferred,  as  being  more  portable,  and  bell-wires 
esteemed  as  convenient  tooth-picks.  Whether  this  be  the  reason  or 
not,  there  they  are,  frowning  upon  you  from  each  side  of  the  gateway, 
and  the  inn  itself,  garnished  with  another  S^acen  s  Head,  frowns  upon 
you  from  the  top  of  the  yard ;  while  from  the  door  of  the  hind  boot  of 
all  the  red  coaches  that  are  standing  therein,  there  glares  a  small  Saracen's 
Head  with  a  twin  expression  to  the  large  Saracen's  Heads  below,  so 
ihai  the  general  appearance  of  the  pile  is  of  the  Saracenic  order. 

When  you  walk  up  this  yard,  you  will  see  the  booking-office  on  your 
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lefk,  and  the  tower  of  Saint  Sepulchre's  church  darting  abruptly  up 
into  the  sky  on  your  right,  and  a  gallery  of  bed-rooms  on  both  sides. 
Just  before  you,  you  will  observe  a  long  window  with  the  words 
^^  coffee-room  "  legibly  painted  above  it ;  and  looking  out  of  that  win- 
dow, you  would  have  seen  in  addition,  if  you  had  gone  at  the  right 
time,  Mr.  Wackford  Squeers  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets. 

Mr.  Squeers's  appearance  was  not  prepossessing.  He  had  but  one 
eye,  and  the  popular  prejudice  runs  in  favour  of  two.  The  eye  he  had 
was  unquestionably  useful,  but  decidedly  not  ornamental,  being  of  a 
greenish  grey,  and  in  shape  resembling  the  fanlight  of  a  street  door. 
The  blank  side  of  his  face  was  much  wnnkled  and  puckered  up,  which 
gave  him  a  very  sinister  appearance,  especially  when  he  smiled,  at 
which  times  his  expression  bordered  closely  on  the  villanous.  His 
hair  was  very  flat  and  shiny,  save  at  the  ends,  where  it  was  brushed 
stiffly  up  from  a  low  protruding  forehead,  which  assorted  well  with 
his  harsh  voice  and  coarse  manner.  He  was  about  two  or  three  and 
fifty,  and  a  trifle  below  the  middle  size ;  he  wore  a  white  neckerchief 
with  long  ends,  and  a  suit  of  scholastic  black,  but  his  coat  sleeves  being 
a  great  deal  too  long,  and  his  trousers  a  great  deal  too  short,  he  ap- 
peared ill  at  ease  in  his  clothes,  and  as  if  he  were  in  a  perpetual  state 
of  astonishment  at  finding  himself  so  respectable. 

Mr.  Squeers  was  standing  in  a  box  by  one  of  the  coffee-room  fire- 
places, fitted  with  one  such  table  ^  is  usually  seen  in  coffee-rooms, 
and  two  of  extraordinary  shapes  and  dimensions  made  to  suit  the 
angles  of  the  partition.  In  a  comer  of  the  seat  was  a  very  small  deal 
trunk,  tied  round  with  a  scanty  piece  of  cord ;  and  on  the  trunk  was 
perched — his  lace-up  half-boots  and  corduroy  trowsers  dangling  in  the 
air — a  diminutive  l)oy,  with  his  shoulders  drawn  up  to  his  ears,  and  his 
hands  plants  on  his  knees,  who  glanced  timidly  at  the  schoolmaster 
from  time  to  time  with  evident  dread  and  apj)rehension. 

*'  Half-past  three,"  muttered  Mr.  Squeers,  turning  from  the  window, 
and  looking  sulkily  at  the  coffee-room  clock.  *^  Tlierc  will  be  nobody 
here  to-dav.** 

Much  vexed  by  this  reflection,  Mr.  Squeers  looked  at  the  little  boy 
to  see  whether  he  was  doing  anvthing  he  could  beat  him  for :  as  he 
happened  not  to  be  doing  anything  at  all,  he  merely  boxed  his  ears,  and 
told  him  not  to  do  it  again. 

"  At  Midsummer,"  muttered  Mr.  Squeers,  resuming  his  complaint,  "  I 
took  down  ten  boys ;  ten  twentys — two  hundred  pound.  I  go  back 
at  eight  o'clock  to-morrow  morning,  and  have  got  only  three — three 
oughts  an  ought — three  twos  six — sixty  pound.  What's  come  of  all 
the  boys  ?  what's  parents  got  in  their  heads  ?  what  does  it  all  mean  ?** 

Here  the  little  boy  on  the  top  of  the  trunk  gave  a  violent  sneeze. 

"  Halloa,  Sir ! "  growled  the  schoolmaster,  turning  round.  "  What's 
that.  Sir  ?  " 

"  Nothing,  please  Sir,"  replied  the  little  boy. 

*'  Nothing,  Sir  ! "  exclaimed  Mr.  Squeers. 

^^  Please  Sir,  I  sneezed,"  rejoined  the  boy,  trembling  till  the  little 
tllnk  shook  under  him. 
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""Oil!  sneeied,  did  yon ?"  retorted  Mr.  Sqneers.  ""Then  what  did 
joo  «y  '  nothing '  for.  Sir  ?  " 

In  defiuilt  of  a  belter  answer  to  this  qnestion,  the  little  hoy  screwed 
ft  ooaple  of  knuckles  into  each  of  his  eyes  and  began  to  cry,  wherefore 
lb,  Sqaeers  knocked  him  off  the  trunk  with  a  blow  on  one  side  of 
hk  hcey  and  knocked  him  on  again  with  a  blow  on  the  other. 

^  Wait  till  I  get  you  down  into  Yorkshire,  my  youncf  gentleman," 
mid  Mr.  Squeers,  ^^  and  then  I'll  give  you  the  rest.  Will  you  hold 
that  noise,  Sir  ?  " 

**  Ye— jre— yes,"  sobbed  the  little  boy,  rubbing  his  face  very  haid 
with  the  Beggai^s  Petition  in  printed  cidico. 
^  Then  do  so  at  once.  Sir,"  said  Squeers.  ^^  Do  you  hear  ? " 
As  this  admonition  was  accompanied  with  a  threatening  gesture,  and 
Qttoed  wiUi  a  savage  aspect,  the  little  boy  rubbed  his  face  harder,  as  if 
io  keep  the  tears  hack ;  and,  beyond  alternately  snifling  and  choking, 
give  no  further  vent  to  his  emotions. 

*^  Mr.  Squeers,"  said  the  waiter,  looking  in  at  this  juncture ;  '^  here's 
igntleman  asking  for  you  at  the  bar." 

^8how  the  gentleman  in,  Richard,"  replied  Mr.  Squeers,  in  a  soft 
iwec,  **  Put  your  handkerchief  in  your  pocket,  you  little  scoundrel, 
<V  rn  murder  you  when  the  gentleman  goes." 

The  scfaoohnaster  had  scarcely  uttered  these  words  in  a  fierce  whisper, 
when  the  stranger  entered.  Afiecting  not  to  see  him,  Mr.  Squeers 
fevned  to  be  intent  upon  mending  a  pen,  and  offering  benevolent  advice 
io  his  youthful  pupil. 

**  My  dear  child,"  said  Mr.  Squeers,  "  all  ))eople  have  their  trials. 
Tbm  early  trial  of  yours  that  is  fit  to  make  your  little  heart  burst,  and 
your  very  eyes  come  out  of  your  head  with  crying,  what  in  it  ?  Nothing ; 
lesB  than  nothing.  You  are  leaving  your  friends,  but  you  will  have  a 
&ther  in  me,  my  dear,  and  a  mother  in  Mrs.  Squeers.  At  the  delightful 
village  of  Dotheboys,  near  Greta  Bridge,  in  Yorkshire,  where  youth  are 
boarded,  clothed,  booked,  washed,  furnished  with  i>ocket-nioney,  pro- 
vided with  all  necessaries — " 

"  It  tf  the  gentleman,"  observed  the  stranger,  stopping  the  schoolmas- 
ter in  the  rehearsal  of  his  advertisement.     ••'  Mr.  Squeers,  I  believe.  Sir  ?  " 
**  The  same.  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Squeers,  with  an  assuiiiption  of  extreme 
surprise. 

**  The  gentleman,"  said  the  stranger,  "  that  advertiijed  in  the  Times 
newspaper?" 

— *••  Morning  Post,  Chrcmicle,  Herald,  and  Advertiser,  regarding  the 
Academy  called  Dothelwys  Hall  at  the  delightful  village  of  Dotheboys, 
near  Greta  Bridge,  in  Yorkshire,"  added  Mr.  Squeers.  "  You  come  on 
business,  Sir.  I  see  by  my  young  friends.  How  do  you  do,  my  little 
gentleman  ?  and  how  do  t/ou  do.  Sir  ?  "  With  this  salutation  Mr.  Squeers 
patted  the  heads  of  two  hollow-eyed,  sniall-bonwl  little  boys,  whom 
the  applicant  had  brought  with  him,  and  waited  for  further  communi- 
cations. 

"  I  am  in  the  oil  and  colour  way.  My  name  is  Snawley,  Sir,"  said 
the  stranger. 
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Squeers  indined  lus  head  as  much  as  to  say,  ^^  And  a  wettmAMj 
pretty  name,  too." 

The  stranger  continiied.  ^^  I  have  been  thinking,  Mr.  Sqneera,  of 
]^actng  my  two  bo3r8  at  your  school." 

^  It  is  not  for  me  to  say  so.  Sir,"  replied  Mr.  Squeefs,  ^^bnt  I  don't 
think  you  could  possibly  do  a  better  thing." 

^^  Hem  !  "  said  the  other.  ^'  Twenty  pounds  per  annewum,  I  believe, 
Mr.  Squeers?" 

'^  Guineas,"  rejoined  the  schoolmaster,  with  a  persuasive  smile. 

^^  Pounds'  for  two,  I  think,  Mr.  Squeers,"  said  Mr.  Soawley 
solemnly. 

*'*'  I  don't  think  it  could  be  done,  %,"  replied  Squeers,  as  if  he 
had  never  considered  the  proposition  before.  *■*'  Let  me  see ;  four  fives 
IS  twenty,  double  that,  and  deduct  the — well,  a  pound  either  way  shaft 
not  stand  betwixt  us.  You  must  recommend  me  to  your  oonnectioii, 
Sir,  and  make  it  up  that  way." 

"  They  are  not  great  eaters,"  said  Mr.  Snawley. 

"  Oh !  that  doesn't  matter  at  all,"  replied  Squeers.  "  We  don't 
consider  the  boys'  appetites  at  our  establishment."  This  was  strictly 
true  ;  they  did  not. 

"Every  wholesome  luxury.  Sir,  that  Yorkshire  can  afibrd,"  coo* 
tinued  Squeers ;  "  every  beautiful  moral  that  Mrs.  Squeers  can  instil; 
every — in  short,  every  comfort  of  a  home  that  a  boy  could  wish  for,  wiU 
be  theirs,  Mr.  Snawley." 

"  I  should  wish  their  morals  to  be  particularly  attended  to,"  said 
Mr.  Snawley. 

"  I  am  glad  of  that.  Sir,"  replied  the  schoolmaster,  drawing  himself 
up.     "  They  have  come  to  the  right  shop  for  morals.  Sir." 

"  You  are  a  moral  man  yourself,"  said  Mr.  Snawley. 

"  I  rather  believe  I  am,  Sir,"  replied  Squeers. 

"  I  have  the  satisfaction  to  know  you  are.  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Snawley; 
"  I  asked  one  of  your  references,  and  he  said  you  were  pious." 

"  Well,  Sir,  I  hope  I  am  a  little  in  that  way,"  replied  Squeers. 

^^  I  hope  I  am  also,"  rejoined  the  other.  "  Could  I  say  a  few  words 
with  you  in  the  next  box  ?  " 

"  By  all  means,"  rejoined  Squeers,  with  a  grin.  *'  My  dears,  will 
you  speak  to  your  new  playfellow  a  minute  or  two  ?  That  is  oiie  of 
my  hojSy  Sir.     Belling  his  name  is, — a  Taunton  boy  that.  Sir." 

"  Is  he,  indeed  ?"  rejoined  Mr.  Snawley,  looking  at  the  poor  liMt 
urchin  as  if  he  were  some  extraordinary  natural  curiosity. 

^  He  goes  down  with  me  to-morrow.  Sir,"  said  Squeers.  ^^  Thalfs 
his  luggage  that  he  is  sitting  upon  now.  Each  boy  is  required  to 
Wng,  Sir,  two  suits  of  clothes,  six  shirts,  six  pair  of  stockings,  two 
nightcaps,  two  pocket-handkerchiefis,  two  pair  of  shoes,  two  hi^  and 
anaor." 

^^  A  razor !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Snawley,  as  they  walked  into  the  next 
box.    "  What  for  T 

^  To  shave  with,"  replied  Squeeis,  in  a  dow  and  measnied  tone. 

There  was  not  much  in  these  three  words,  but  there  must  have  been 
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Hmeiliiiiff  in  the  manner  in  which  they  wete  said,  to  attract  attention, 
for  the  s^oohnaster  and  his  companion  looked  steadily  at  each  other 
for  a  few  aecondfl,  and  then  exchanged  a  yery  meaning  smile.  Bnawley 
was  a  sleek  flat-nosed  man,  clad  m  sombre  garments,  and  long  black 
iiiteis,  and  bearing  in  his  countenance  an  expression  of  mnch  morti* 
mtkni  and  sanctity,  so  that  his  smiling  without  any  obvious  reason  waa 
tbe  more  remarkable. 
^  Up  to  what  age  do  you  keep  boys  at  your  school  then  V  he  asked 

^^  ^ist  as  long  as  their  friends  make  the  quarterly  payments  to  my 
igent  in  town,  or  until  such  time  as  they  run  away,"  replied  Squeers. 
**  Let  us  understand  each  other ;  I  see  we  may  safely  do  so.  What 
lie  these  boys  ; — natural  children  ?" 

^  No,**  rejoined  Snawley,  meeting  the  gaxe  of  the  schoolmaster^s  one 
eye.    "  They  an't." 

"  I  thought  they  miglit  be,"  said  Squeers,  coolly.  "  We  have  a 
good  many  of  them ;  that  boy's  one." 

*^  Him  in  the  next  box  T  said  Snawley. 

Squeers  nodded  in  the  affirmative,  and  his  companion  took  another 
]mp  at  the  little  boy  on  the  trunk,  and  turning  round  again,  looked 
as  if  he  were  quite  disappointed  to  see  him  so  much  like  other  bo3r8, 
nd  B^d  he  should  hardly  have  thought  it. 

"  He  is,"  cried  Squeers.  "  But  about  these  boys  of  yours ;  you 
innted  to  speak  to  me  ?" 

^'  Yes,"  replied  Snawley.  '*"  The  fact  is,  I  am  not  their  father,  Mr. 
Squeers.     I'm  only  their  father-in-law." 

^*'  Oh  !  Is  that  it  ?"  said  the  schoolmaster.  ^^  Tliat  explains  it  at 
once.  I  was  wondering  what  the  devil  you  were  going  to  wnd  thorn 
to  Yorkshire  for.     Ha !  ha !    Oh,  I  understand  now." 

"  You  see  I  have  married  tlie  mother,"  pursued  Snawley ;  "  it's 
expensive  keeping  boys  at  home,  and  as  she  has  a  little  money  in  her 
own  right,  I  am  afraid  (women  are  so  very  foolish,  Mr.  Squeers)  that 
she  might  be  led  to  squander  it  on  them,  which  would  be  their  ruin, 
you  know." 

'^  /  see,"  returned  Squeers,  throwing  himself  back  in  his  chair,  and 
waving  his  hand. 

*'*'  And  this,"  resumed  Snawley,  ^'  has  made  me  anxious  to  put  them 
to  some  school  a  good  distance  off,  where  there  are  no  holidays — none 
of  thoee  ill-judged  comings  home  twice  a  year  that  unsettle  children's 
minds  so — and  where  they  may  rough  it  a  little*— you  comprehend  V 

^  The  payments  regular,  and  no  questions  asked,"  said  Squeers,  nod- 
dii^  his  head. 

^^  That's  it,  exactly,"  rejoined  the  other.  ^^  Morals  strictly  attended 
tOythoogfa." 

^  Strictly,"  said  Squeers. 

^  Not  too  much  writing  home  allowed,  I  suppose  ?"  said  the  father«> 
in-law,  hesitating. 

^  None,  except  a  circular  at  Christmas,  to  say  that  they  never  were 
80  happy,  and  hope  they  may  never  be  sent  for,"  rejoined  Squeers. 
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^^  Nothing  could  be  better,"   said   the    fiither-in-lsw,  rabbiiq^ 
faiuids. 

^^  Then,  as  we  nnderstand  each  other,"  said  Squeers,  *^  will  yoa 
allow  me  to  ask  you  whether  you  consider  me  a  highly  yirtuous, 
exemplary,  and  well-conducted  man  in  private  life ;  and  whether,  as  a 
person  whose  business  it  is  to  take  charge  of  youth,  you  place  the 
strongest  confidence  in  my  unimpeachable  integrity,  liberality,  retigious 
principles  and  ability  V* 

^'  Certainly  I  do,"  replied  the  father-in-law,  reciprocating  the  school-  - 
master  8  grin. 

**  Perhaps  you  won  t  object  to  say  that,  if  I  make  you  a  reference  V  ^ 

"  Not  the  least  in  the  world." 

^*'  That's  your  sort,"  said  Squeers,  taking  up  a  pen ;  ^'  this  is  doing 
business,  and  that's  what  I  like." 

Having  entered  Mr.  Snawley's  address,  the  schoolmaster  had  next  to 
perform  the  still  more  agreeable  office  of  entering  the  receipt  of  the 
first  quarter  s  payment  in  advance,  which  he  had  scarcely  completed, 
when  another  voice  was  heard  inquiring  for  Mr.  Squeers. 

"  Here  he  is,"  replied  the  schoolmaster ;  "  what  is  it  ?" 

"  Only  a  matter  of  business.  Sir,"  said  Ralph  Nickleby,  presenting 
himself,  closely  followed  by  Nicholas.  "  There  was  an  advertisement 
of  yours  in  the  papers  this  morning  ?" 

**  There  was.  Sir.  This  way,  if  you  please,"  said  Squeers,  who  had  by 
this  time  got  back  to  the  box  by  the  fire-place.  "  Won't  you  be  seated  f* 

"  Why,  I  think  I  will,"  replied  Ralph,  suiting  the  action  to  the 
word,  and  placing  his  hat  on  the  table  before  him.  "  This  is  my 
nephew.  Sir,  Mr.  Nicholas  Nickleby." 

"  How  do  you  do,  Sir  V*  said  Squeers. 

Nicholas  bowed :  said  he  was  very  well,  and  seemed  very  much  asto- 
nished at  the  outward  appearance  of  the  proprietor  of  Dotheboys  Hall, 
as  indeed  he  was. 

"  Perhaps  you  recoilect  me  ?  "  said  Ralph,  looking  narrowly  at  the 
schoolmaster. 

"  You  paid  me  a  small  account  at  each  of  my  half-yearly  visits  to 
town,  for  some  years,  I  think.  Sir,"  replied  Squeers. 

*'  I  did,"  rejoined  Ralph. 

"  For  the  parents  of  a  boy  named  Dorker,  who  unfortunately — "   '  "* 

^^  — unfortunately  died  at  Dotheboys  Hall,"  said  Ralph,  finishing  the 
sentence. 

*'  I  remember  very  well.  Sir,**  rejoined  Squeers.  "  Ah  !  Mrs. 
Squeers,  Sir,  was  as  partial  to  that  lad  as  if  he  had  been  her  own  ;  the 
attention.  Sir,  that  was  bestowed  upon  that  boy  in  his  illness — dry 
toast  and  wann  tea  offered  him  every  night  and  morning  when  he 
couldn*t  swallow  anything — a  candle  in  his  bed-room  on  the  very  night 
he  died — the  best  dictionary  sent  up  for  him  to  lay  his  head  upon.-* 
I  don^t  regret  it  though.  It  is  a  pleasant  thing  to  reflect  that  one 
did  one's  duty  by  him." 

Ralph  smiled  as  if  he  meant  anything  but  smiling,  and  looked  round 
at  the  strangers  present. 
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'  ^  These  are  only  some  pupils  of  mine,**  said  Wackford  Sqneers, 
MHntmff  to  the  liUle  boy  on  the  trunk  and  the  two  little  boys  on  the 
floor,  mo  had  been  staring  at  each  other  without  uttering  a  word,  and 
imthing  their  bodies  into  most  remarkable  ccmtortions,  according  to  the 
eosfcom  of  little  boys  when  they  first  become  acquainted.  ^  This  gen- 
tleman. Sir,  is  a  parent  who  is  kind  enough  to  compliment  me  upon 
the  course  of  education  adopted  at  Dotheboys  Hall,  which  is  situated. 
Sir,  at  the  delightful  yiUage  of  Dotheboys,  near  Greta  Bridge,  in 
Yorkshire,  where  youth  are  boarded,  clothed,  booked,  washed,  furnished 
with  pocket-money-—** 

^  Yea,  we  know  all  about  that,  Sir,"  interrupted  Ralph,  testily. 
^  It's  in  the  advertisement.** 

^  You  are  very  right.  Sir ;  it  m  in  the  advertisement,*'  replied 
Sqneers. 

^  And  in  the  matter  of  fact  besides,'*  interrupted  Mr.  Snawley.  '^  I 
feel  bound  to  assure  you.  Sir,  and  I  am  proud  to  have  this  opportunity 
0^  assuring  you,  that  I  consider  Mr.  Squeers  a  gentleman  highly  virtu- 
ous, exemplary,  well-conducted,  and—" 

^  I  make  no  doubt  of  it.  Sir,"  interrupted  Ralph,  checking  the 
tofrent  of  recommendation ;  ^^  no  doubt  of  it  at  all.  Suppose  we  come 
tobunness?" 

"  With  all  my  heart.  Sir,"  rejoined  Squeers.  "  '  Never  postpone 
hofliness,*  is  the  very  first  lesson  we  instil  into  our  commercial  pupils. 
Master  Belling,  my  dear,  always  remember  that ;  do  you  hear  ?"  ^ 

**  Yes,  Sir,"  repeated  Master  Belling. 

*^  He  recollects  what  it  is,  does  he  ?'*  said  Ralph. 
.  "  Tell  the  gentleman,*'  said  Squeers. 

"  '  Never,* "  repeated  Master  Belling. 

''  Very  good,"  said  Squeers  ;  "  go  on." 

"  Never,  "  repeated  Master  Bellmg  again. 
Very  good  indeed,"  said  Squeers.     "  Yes." 
P,"  suggested  Nicholas,  good-naturedly. 

Perform — business  !"  said  Master  Belling.  "  Never — ^perform  — 
business!" 

**  Very  well.  Sir,"  said  Squeers,  darting  a  withering  look  at  the 
culprit.  ^^  You  and  I  will  perfonn  a  little  business  on  our  private 
account  bye  and  bye." 

*•*•  And  just  now,"  said  Ralph,  ^^  we  had  better  transact  our  own, 
perhaps." 

"  If  you  please,"  said  Squeers. 

**  Well,"  resumed  Ralph,  "  it's  brief  enough  ;  soon  broached,  and  I 
hope  easily  concluded.  You  have  advertised  for  an  able  assistant, 
Or?" 

**  Precisely  so,"  said  Squeers. 
And  you  really  want  one  ?  " 
Certainly,"  answered  Squeers. 

Here  he  is,"  said  Ralph.  "My  nephew  Nicholas,  hot  from 
qchool,  with  everything  he  learnt  there,  fermenting  in  his  head,  and 
nothing  fermenting  in  his  pocket,  is  just  the  man  you  want." 
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^  I  am  afiraid,"  aaid  Sqneera,  perplexed  with  snch  aa  applicaftkm  from 
a  youth  of  Nicholas's  figuie,  ^^  I  am  afraid  the  yoimg  man  won't  suit 
me." 

«"  Yea,  he  will,"  said  Ralph;  ''I  know  better.  Dont  beeasi  down, 
8k ;  you  will  be  teaching  all  the  young  noblemen  in  Dotheboys  Hall  in 
less  than  a  week's  time,  unless  tlus  gentleman  is  more  obstinate  tiiaa  I 
take  hnn  to  be." 

^^  I  fear.  Sir,"  said  Nicholas,  addressing  Mr.  Squeers,  ^  that  yoa 
object  to  my  youth,  and  my  not  being  a  Master  of  Arts  ?" 

'^  The  absence  of  a  college  degree  u  an  objection,"  replied  Squeen, 
looking  as  grave  as  he  could,  ana  considerably  puzzksd,  no  less  by  the 
contrast  between  the  simplicity  of  the  nephew  and  the  worldly  manner 
of  the  uncle,  than  by  the  incomprehensible  allusion  to  the  Jtfong  noUe- 
men  under  his  tuition. 

^*'  Look  here.  Sir,"  said  Ralph ;  *'*'  111  put  this  matter  in  its  true  light 
in  two  seconds." 

^^  If  you  11  have  the  goodness,"  rejoined  Squeers. 

'^  This  is  a  boy,  or  a  youth,  or  a  lad,  or  a  young  man,  or  a  hobblede- 
hoy, or  whatever  you  like  to  call  him,  of  eighteen  or  nineteen,  or  there- 
abouts," said  Ralph. 

"  That  I  see,"  observed  the  schoolmaster. 

^^  So  do  I,"  said  Mr.  Snawley,  thinking  it  as  well  to  back  his  new 
friend  occasionally. 

^'  His  father  is  dead,  he  is  wholly  ignorant  of  the  world,  has  no  re- 
sources whatever,  and  wants  something  to  do,"  said  Ralph.  ^'  I  recom- 
mend him  to  this  splendid  establishment  of  yours,  as  an  opening  which 
will  lead  him  to  fortune,  if  he  turns  it  to  proper  account.  Do  you  see 
that  ?  " 

^^  Every  body  must  see  that,"  replied  Squeers,  half  imitating  the 
sneer  with  which  the  old  gentleman  was  regarding  his  unconscious  relative. 

"  I  do,  of  course,"  said  Nicholas  eagerly. 

'^  He  does,  of  course,  you  observe,"  said  Ralph,  in  the  same  dry,  hard 
manner.  '^  If  any  caprice  of  temper  should  induce  him  to  cast  aside 
this  golden  opportunity  before  he  has  brought  it  to  perfection,  I  con- 
sider myself  absolved  from  extending  any  assistance  to  his  motiier  and 
sister.  Look  at  him,  and  thmk  of  the  use  he  may  be  to  you  in  half  a 
dozen  ways.  Now  the  question  is,  whether,  for  some  time  to  come  ai 
all  events,  he  won't  serve  your  purpose  better  than  twenty  of  the  kind 
of  people  you  would  get  under  ordinary  circumstances.  Isn't  thai  a 
question  for  consideration  ?  " 

^  Yes,  it  is,"  said  Sqnoero,  answering  a  nod  of  Ralph's  head  with  a 
nod  of  his  own. 

"  Gfood,"  rejoined  Ralph.     "  Let  me  have  two  words  with  you." 

The  two  words  were  had  apart,  and  in  a  couple  of  minutes  Mr. 
Wackford  Squeers  announced  that  Mr.  Nicholas  Nickleby  was  from 
that  moment  thoroughly  nominated  to,  and  installed  in,  the  office  of  ibst 
assistani-maBtar  at  Dotheboys  Hall. 

^  Yoor  uncle's  reottnmendatkm  has  done  it,  Mr.  NickMby,"  SMd 
Wackford  Squeein. 
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Nidiokfl,  orerjoyed  at  his  Bucceas,  shook  his  uncle's  hand  wannly,  and 
could  hsTe  worshipped  Squeers  upon  the  spot. 

*^  He  is  an  odd  Jookii^  man,"  thought  Nicholas.  ^^  What  of  that  ? 
Panon  was  an  odd-looki^  man,  and  so  was  Doctor  Johnson ;  all  tiiese 
bookwonns  are." 

^  At  eiffht  o'clock  to-morrow  momii^,  Mr.  Nicklehy,"  said  Sqoeers, 
*^the  eomok  starts.     You  must  be  here  at  a  quarter  before,  as  we  take 
these  boys  with  us." 
'^  Certainly,  Sir,"  said  Nicholas. 

^  And  your  hse  down,  I  have  paid,"  growled  Ralph.  *^  So  you'll 
IiaTe  nothing  to  do  but  keep  yourself  warm." 

Here  was  another  instance  of  his  uncle's  generosity.  Nicholas  felt 
luB  unexpected  kindness  so  much,  that  he  could  scarcely  find  words  to 
thnk  faun ;  indeed,  he  had  not  found  half  enough,  when  they  took 
lave  of  the  schoolmaster  and  emerged  from  the  Saracen's  Head 
gateway. 

^  I  shall  be  here  in  the  morning  to  see  you  fairly  off,"  said  Ralph. 
*^  No  skulking !" 

'^  Thank  you,  Sir,"  replied  Nicholas ;  ^'  I  never  shall  forget  this 
kindness." 

^Take  care  you  don't,"  replied  his  uncle.     ^  You  had  better  go 
home  now,  and  pack  up  what  you  have  got  to  pack.     Do  you  think 
JOB  could  find  your  way  to  Golden  Square  first  ?" 
^  Certainly,"  said  Nicholas,  *^  I  can  easily  inquire." 
*^  Leave  these  papers  with  my  clerk,  then,"  said  Ralph,  producing  a 
anall  parcel,  ^^  and  tell  him  to  wait  till  I  come  home." 

Nicholas  cheerfully  undertook  the  errand,  and  bidding  his  worthy 
uncle  an  affectionate  farewell,  which  that  warm-hearted  old  gentleman 
acknowledged  by  a  growl,  hastened  away  to  execute  his  commission. 

He  found  Golden  Square  in  due  course ;  and  Mr.  Noggs,  who  had 
stepped  out  for  a  minute  or  so  te  the  public-house,  was  opening  the 
(ioor  with  a  lateh-key  as  he  reached  the  steps. 
"  What's  that  ?"  inquired  Noggs,  pointing  to  the  parcel. 
**  Papers  from  my  uncle,"  replied  Nicholas ;  "  and  you're  to  have 
the  goodness  to  wait  till  he  comes  home,  if  you  please." 
"  Uncle  !"  cried  Noggs. 

**  Mr.  Nickleby,"  said  Nicholas  in  explanation. 
*'  Come  in,"  said  Newman. 

Without  another  word  he  led  Nicholas  into  the  passage,  and  thence 
into  the  official  pantry  at  the  end  of  it,  where  he  thrust  him  into  a 
chair,  and  mounting  upon  his  high  stool,  sat  with  his  arms  hanging 
straight  down  by  his  sides,  gazing  fixedly  upon  him  as  from  a  tower  of 
observation. 

^'  There  is  no  answer,"  said  Nicholas,  laying  the  parcel  on  a  table 
beside  him. 

Newman  said  nothing,  but  folding  his  arms,  and  thrusting  his  head 
forward  so  as  to  obtain  a  nearer  view  of  Nicholas's  face,  scanned  his 
features  closely. 
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^^  No  answer,"  said  Nicholaa,  speaking  Tery  loud,  under  the  impres- 
sion that  Newnian  Noggs  was  deaf. 

Newman  placed  his  lumds  upon  his  knees,  and  witl^out  uttering  a 
syllable,  continued  the  same  close  scrutiny  of  his  companion's  hoe. 

This  was  such  a  very  singular  proceeding  on  the  part  of  an  utter 
stranger,  and  his  appearance  was  so  extremdy  peculiar,  that  Nicholas, 
who  had  a  sufficiency  keen  sense  of  the  ridiculous,  could  not  refirain 
from  breaking  into  a  smile  as  he  inquired  whether  Mr.  Noggs  had  any 
commands  for  him. 

Noggs  shook  his  head  and  sighed ;  upon  which  Nicholas  rose,  and 
remarking  that  he  required  no  rest,  bade  him  good  morning. 

It  was  a  great  exertion  for  Newman  Noggs,  and  nobody  knows  to 
this  day  how  he  ever  came  to  make  it,  the  other  party  being  wholly 
unknown  to  him,  but  he  drew  a  long  breath  and  actually  said  out  loud, 
without  once  stopping,  that  if  the  young  gentleman  did  not  object  to 
tell,  he  sliould  like  to  know  what  his  uncle  was  going  to  do  for  him. 

Nicholas  had  not  the  least  objection  in  the  world,  but  on  the 
contrary  was  rather  pleased  to  have  an  opportunity  of  talking  on  the 
subject  which  occupied  his  thoughts ;  so  he  sat  down  again,  and  (his 
sanguine  imagination  warming  as  he  spoke)  entered  into  a  fervent  and 

flowing  description  of  all  the  honours  and  advantages  to  be  derived 
rom  his  appointment  at  that  seat  of  learning,  Dotheboys  Hall. 
*'^  But,  what's  the  matter — are  you  ill?"  said  Nicholas,  suddenly 
breaking  off,  as  his  companion,  after  throwing  himself  into  a  variety  of 
uncouth  attitudes,  thrust  his  hands  under  me  stool  and  cracked  his 
finger-joints  as  if  he  were  snapping  all  the  bones  in  his  hands. 

Newman  Noggs  made  no  reply,  but  went  on  shrugging  his  shouldeis 
and  cracking  his  finger-joints,  smiling  horribly  all  the  time,  and  look- 
ing stedfastly  at  nothing,  out  of  the  tops  of  his  eyes,  in  a  most  ghastly 
manner. 

At  first  Nicholas  thought  the  mysterious  man  was  in  a  fit,  but  on 
further  consideration  decided  that  he  was  in  liquor,  under  which  cir- 
cumstances he  deemed  it  prudent  to  make  off  at  once.  He  looked  back 
when  he  had  got  the  street-door  open.  Newman  Noggs  was  still 
indulging  in  the  same  extraordinary^^  gestures,  and  the  cracking  of  his 
fingers  sounded  louder  than  ever. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


nCHOLAS  STARTS   FOB   YORKSHIRE.— OF    HIS  LEATB-TAKINa    AND   Bid 
FBLLOW-TRAYBLLEBS,   AND   WHAT   BEFEL  THBM   ON  THE  ROAD. 

If  tears  dropped  into  a  tnink  were  charms  to  preserve  its  owner  from 
sorrow  and  misfortune,  Nicholas  Nickleby  would  have  commenced  his 
eq)edition  under  most  happy  auspices.  '  There  was  so  much  to  be  done, 
and  so  little  time  to  do  it  in,  so  many  kind  words  to  be  spoken,  and 
moh 'bitter  pain  in  the  hearts  in  wliich'  they  rose  to  impede  their  utter- 
moe,  that  the  little  preparations  for  his  journey  were  made  mournfully 
indeed.  A  hundred  things  which  the  anxious  care  of  his  mother  and 
faiUbtr  deemed  indispensable  for  his  comfort,  Nicholas  insisted  on  leaving 
bdiind,  as  they  might  prove  of  some  after  use,  or  might  be  convertible 
into  money  if  occasion  required!  A  hundred  affectionate  contests  on 
such  points  as  these,  took  rplace  on  the  sad  night  which  preceded' his 
dqnrture ;  and,  as  the  teimination  of  every  angerless  dispute  brought 
them  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  close  •  of  thmr  shght  preparations,  Kate 
grew  busier  and  busier,  and  wept  more  silently. 

The  box  was  packed  at-  last^  and  then  there  came  supper,  with  some 
little  deficacy  provided  for  the  occasion,  and  as  a  set-ofF  against  the 
expense  of  which,  Kate  and  her  mother  had  feigned  to  dine  when 
Nicholas  was  out.  The  poor  lad  nearly  choked  himself  by  attempting 
to  partake  of  it,  and  almost  suffocated  himself  in  affecting  a  jest  or  two. 
Mid  forcing  a  melancholy  laugh.  Thus  they  lingered  on  till  the  hour 
of  separating  for  the  night  was  long  past :  and  then  they  found  that  they 
m^ht  as  well  have  given  vent  to  thieir  real  feelings  before,  for  they  could 
not  suppress  them,  do  what  they  would.  So  they  let  them  have  their 
Way,  and  even  that  was  a  relief. 

Nicholas  slept  well  till  six  next  morning ;  dreamed  of  home,  or  of 
what  was  home  once — no  matter  which,  for  things  that  are  changed  or 
gone  wiD  come  back  as  they  used  to  be,  thank  God,  in  sleep— and  rose 
quite  brisk  and  gay.  He  wrote  a  few  lines  in  pencil  to  say  the  good 
hye  which  he  was  afraid  to  pronounce  himself,  and  laying  them  with 
half  his  scanty  stock  of  money  at  his  sister's  door,  shouldered  his  box  and 
crept  softly  down  stairs. 

"  Is  that  you,  Hannah  V*  cried  a  voice  from  Miss  La  Creevy's  sitting- 
room,  whence  shone  the  light  of  a  feeble  candle. 

"  It  is  I,  Miss  La  Creevy,"  said  Nicholas,  putting  down  the  box  and 
looking  in. 

"Bless  us!**  exclaimed  Miss  La  Crecvy,  starting  and  putting  her 
hand  to  her  curl-papers  ;  "  You're  up  very  early,  Mr.  Nickleby." 

"  So  are  you,"  replied  Nicholas. 

"  It's  the  fine  arts  that  bring  me  out  of  bed,  Mr.  Nickleby,"  returned 
the  lady.     "  I'm  waiting  for  the  light  to  carry  out  an  idea." 
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Miss  La  Croevy  had  got  np  early  to  put  a  fancy  nose  into  a  miniaiiiie 
of  an  ugly  little  boy,  destined  for  his  grandmother  in  the  country,  ifho 
was  expected  to  bequeath  him  property  if  he  was  like  the  fiunily. 

'^  To  carry  out  an  idea,"  repeated  Miss  La  Creevy ;  ^^  and  tluit's  the 
great  convenience  of  living  in  a  thoroughfiue  like  the  Strand.  When  I 
want  a  nose  or  an  eye  for  any  particular  sitter,  I  have  only  to  look  out 
of  window  and  wait  till  I  get  one." 

<'  Does  it  take  long  to  get  a  nose,  now  ?"  inquired  Nicholaak  BiniUng. 

^^  Why,  that  depends  in  a  great  measure  on  the  pattern,"  replied  Miss 
Jja  Creevy.  *''  Snubs  and  romans  are  plentiful  enough,  and  then  aie 
flats  of  ail  sorts  and  sizes  when  there's  a  meeting  at  llzeter  Hall ;  \mk 
perfect  aquilines,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  are  scarce,  and  we  geneoaDy  via 
them  for  uniforms  or  public  characters." 

^^  Indeed !"  said  Nicholas.  ^^  If  I  should  meet  with  any  in  my 
travels.  Til  endeavour  to  sketch  them  for  you." 

^^  You  don  t  mean  to  say  that  you  are  really  going  all  the  way  down 
into  Yorkshire  this  cold  winter  s  weather,  Mr.  Nickl^y  ?  "  said  Miaa  Li 
Creevy.     ^'  I  heard  something  of  it  last  night." 

^'  I  do,  indeed,"  replied  Nicholas.  '^  Needs  must,  you  know,  when 
somebody  drives.  Necessity  is  my  driver,  and  that  is  only  anotha 
name  for  the  same  gentleman." 

"  Well,  I  am  very  sorry  for  it,  that's  all  I  can  say,"  said  Miaa  Li 
Creevy ;  ^^  as  much  on  your  mother's  and  sister's  account  as  on  youm 
Your  sister  is  a  very  pretty  youn^  lady,  Mr.  Nickleby,  and  that  is  an 
additional  reason  why  she  should  have  somebody  to  protect  her.  1 
persuaded  her  to  give  me  a  sitting  or  two,  for  the  street-aoor  case.  Ah 
she'll  make  a  sweet  miniature."  As  Miss  La  Creevy  spoke,  she  held  u( 
an  ivory  countenance  intersected  with  very  perceptible  sky-blue  veim 
and  regarded  it  with  so  much  complacency,  that  Nicholas  quite  enTiec 
her. 

"  If  you  ever  have  an  opportunity  of  showing  Kate  some  little  kind: 
ness,"  said  Nicholas,  presenting  his  hand,  "  I  thmk  you  will." 

"  Depend  upon  that,"  said  the  good-natured  miniature  painter ;  '' 
God  bless  you,  Mr.  Nickleby ;  and  I  wish  you  well." 

It  was  very  httle  that  Nicholas  knew  of  the  world,  but  he 
enough  about  its  ways  to  think,  that  if  he  gave  Miss  La  Creevy  one  littli 
kiss,  perhaps  she  might  not  be  the  less  kindly  disposed  towards  tkoei 
he  was  leaving  behind.  So  he  gave  her  three  or  four  with  a  kind  o 
jocose  gallantly,  and  Miss  Ija  Creevy  evinced  no  greater  symptoms  o 
displeasure  than  declaring,  as  she  adjusted  her  yellow  turban,  that  sh< 
had  never  heard  of  such  a  thing,  and  couldn  t  have  believed  it  possible 
Having  terminated  the  unexpected  interview  in  this  satiafactoii 
manner,  Nicholas  hastily  withdrew  himself  from  the  house.  By  th« 
time  he  had  found  a  man  to  carry  his  box  it  was  only  seven  o'clock,  an 
he  walked  slowly  on,  a  little  in  advance  of  the  porter,  and  very  proba 
bly  with  not  haLT  as  light  a  heart  in  his  breast  as  the  man  had,  alUioutfl 
he  had  no  waistcoat  to  cover  it  with,  and  had  evid^tly,  from  in 
appearance  of  his  other  garments,  been  q)ending  the  night  in  a  liabk 
and  taking  hig  bredkfiast  at  a  pump. 


Regarding  with  no  small  oorioaitj  and  inleKst  all  the  huey  prapam- 
tions  for  the  coming  day  which  every  street  and  almost  every  honse 
displayed ;  and  thiuing  now  and  then  that  it  seemed  rather  hard  that 
»  mtmy  people  of  all  ranks  and  stations  could  earn  a  livelihood  in 
Londoa,  and  that  he  should  be  oompelled  to  journey  so  fjEur  in  seaivh  of 
one,  Nichdas  speedily  arrived  at  the  Saracen's  Head,  Snow  Hill.  Hav« 
ing  dismissed  his  attendant,  and  seen  the  box  safely  deposiled  in  the 
ooach-office,  he  looked  into  the  coffee-room  in  search  of  Mr.  Sqtieets. 

He  foimd  that  learned  gentleman  sitting  at  breakfast^  with  the  three 
fittfe  boys  before  noticed,  and  two  others  who  had  turned  up  by  some 
IndLy  d^ce  since  the  interview  of  the  previous  day,  ranged  in  a  row 
on  the  opposite  seat.  Mr.  Squeers  had  before  him  a  smul  measure  of 
coffee,  a  plate  of  hot  toast,  and  a  cold  round  of  beef ;  but  he  was  at 
iiiat  moment  intent  on  preparing  breakfast  for  the  little  boys. 

"•  This  is  twopenn  orth  of  milk  is  it,  waiter  ?  "  said  Mr.  Squeers, 
looking  down  into  a  large  blue  mug,  and  slanting  it  gently  so  as  to  get 
m  accurate  view  of  the  quantity  of  liquid  contained  in  it. 

**  That's  twopenn'orth.  Sir,"  replied  the  waiter. 

**  What  a  rare  article  mUk  is,  to  be  sure,  in  London ! "  said  Mr. 
Squeers  with  a  sigh.  "  Just  fill  that  mug  up  with  lukewann  water, 
WOliam,  will  you  ?  " 

**  To  the  wery  top,  Sir  ? "  inquired  the  waiter.  "  Why,  the  milk 
wiQ  be  drownded." 

"  Never  you  mind  that,"  replied  Mr.  Squeers.  "  Serve  it  right  for 
being  so  dear.  Yon  ordered  that  thick  bread  and  butter  for  three, 
did  you?" 

**  Coming  directly,  Sir." 

"  You  needn't  hurry  yourself,"  said  Squeers ;  "  there's  plenty  of 
time.  Conquer  your  passions,  boys,  and  don't  be  eager  after  vittles." 
As  he  uttered  this  moral  precept,  Mr.  Squeers  took  a  large  bite  out  of 
the  cold  beef,  and  recognised  Nicholas. 

"  Sit  down,  Mr.  Nickleby,"  said  Squeers.  "  Here  we  are,  a  break- 
fiuting  you  see." 

Nicholas  did  not  see  that  anybody  was  breakfasting  except  Mr. 
Squeers;  but  he  bowed  with  all  becoming  reverence,  and  looked  as 
cheerM  as  he  could. 

'^Oh!  that's  the  milk  and  water,  is  it,  William?"  said  Squeers. 
"  Very  good ;  don't  forget  the  bread  and  butter  presently." 

At  this  fresh  mention  of  the  bread  and  butter,  the  five  little  boys 
looked  very  eager,  and  followed  the  waiter  out  with  their  eyes ;  mean- 
while Mr.  Squeers  tasted  the  milk  and  water. 

*^  Ah !"  said  that  gentleman,  smacking  his  lips,  ^^  here's  richness  ! 
Think  of  the  many  beggars  and  orphans  in  the  streets  that  would  be 
glad  of  this,  little  boys.  A  shocking  thing  hunger'  is,  isn't  it,  Mr. 
Nickleby?" 

**  Very  shocking.  Sir,"  said  Nicholas. 

"  When  I  say  number  one,"  pursued  Mr.  Squeers,  putting  the  mug 
before  the  children,  ^  the  boy  on  the  left  hand  nearest  the  window  may 
take  a  drink ;  and  when  I  say  number  two  the  boy  next  him  will  go  in, 
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jand  80  till  we  come  to  number  five,  which  is  the  last  boy.     Are  yon 
leady?" 

"  Yes,  Sir,"  cried  all  the  little  boys  with  great  eagerness. 

*^  That's  right,"  said  Squeers,  calmly  getting  on  with  his  break&st ; 
*^  keep  ready  till  I  tell  you  to  begin.  Subdue  your  appetites,  my  dean, 
and  you've  conquered  human  natur.  This  is  the  way  we  inculcate 
strength  of  mind,  Mr.  Nickleby,"  said  the  schoolmaster,  turning  to 
Nicholas,  and  speaking  with  his  mouth  very  full  of  beef  and  toast. 

Nicholas  murmured  something — ^he  knew  not  what — in  reply,  and 
the  little  boys  dividing  their  gaze  between  the  mug,  the  bread  and  but- 
ter (which  had  by  this  time  arrived),  and  every  morsel  which  Mr. 
Squeers  took  into  his  mouth,  remained  with  strained  eyes  in  torments  of 
^expectation. 

"  Thank  God  for  a  good  breakfast,*'  said  Squeers  when  he  had  finished* 
'"  Number  one  may  t2ke  a  drink." 

Number  one  seized  the  mug  ravenously,  and  had  just  drunk  enoush 
to  make  him  wish  for  more,  when  Mr.  Squeers  gave  the  signal  mr 
number  two,  who  gave  up  at  the  same  interesting  moment  to  number 
ihree,  and  the  process  was  repeated  till  the  milk  and  water  terminated 
with  number  five. 

^^  And  now,"  said  the  schoolmaster,  dividing  the  bread  and  butter 
for  three  into  as  many  portions  as  there  were  children,  *•*•  you  had 
better  look  sharp  with  your  breakfast,  for  the  horn  will  blow  in  a 
•juinute  or  two,  and  then  every  boy  leaves  off." 

Permission  being  thus  given  to  fall  to,  the  boys  began  to  eat  yoa^ 
ciously,  and  in  desperate  haste,  while  the  schoolmaster  (who  was  in 
high  good  humour  after  his  meal)  picked  his  teeth  with  a  fork  and 
looked  smilingly  on.     In  a  very  short  time  the  horn  was  heard. 

**  I  thought  it  wouldn't  be  long,"  said  Squeers,  jumping  up  and  pro- 
ducing a  little  basket  from  under  the  seat ;  ^^  put  what  you  haven't 
had  time  to  eat,  in  here,  boys !  You'll  want  it  on  the  road  !" 

Nicholas  was  considerably  startled  by  these  very  economical  arrange- 
ments, but  he  had  no  time  to  reflect  upon  them,  for  the  little  boys  had 
to  be  got  up  to  the  top  of  the  coach,  and  their  boxes  had  to  be  brought 
out  and  put  in,  and  Mr.  Squeers's  luggage  was  to  be  seen  carefully 
deposited  in  the  boot,  and  all  these  offices  were  in  his  department.  He 
was  in  the  full  heat  and  bustle  of  concluding  these  operations,  when  his 
uncle,  Mr.  Ralph  Nickleby,  accosted  him. 

"  Oh  !  here  you  are,  Sir  ?"  said  Ralph.  "  Here  are  your  mother  and 
sister.  Sir." 

"  Where  !"  cried  Nicholas,  looking  hastily  round. 

^^  Here !"  replied  his  uncle.  *•*•  Having  too  much  money  and  nothing 
at  all  to  do  with  it,  they  were  paying  a  hackney  coach  as  I  came 
up,  Sir." 

"  We  were  afraid  of  being  too  late  to  see  him  before  he  went  away 
from  us,"  said  Mrs.  Nickleby,  embracing  her  son,  heedless  of  the  un- 
concerned lookers-on  in  the  coach-yard. 

"  Very  good,  ma'am,"  returned  Ralph,  "  you're  the  best  judge  of 
course.    I  merely  said  that  you  were  paying  a  hackney  coach.    /  never 
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pay  a  hackney  coach,  ma'am,  I  never  hire  one.  I  hav'n't  been  in  a 
hackney  coach  of  my  own  hiring  for  thirty  years,  and  I  hope  I  shan't 
be  for  thirty  more,  if  I  live  as  long." 

^  I  should  never  have  forgiven  myself  if  I  had  not  seen  him,"  said 
MfB.  Nickleby.  *^  Poor  dear  boy — going  away  without  his  breakfiist 
too,  becaose  he  feared  to  distress  us." 

^  Mighty  fine  certainly,"  said  Ralph,  with  great  testiness.  '^  When 
I  first  went  to  business,  ma'am,  I  took  a  penny  loaf  and  a  ha'porth  of 
milk  for  my  breakfiist  as  I  walked  to  the  city  every  morning ;  what 
do  yon  say  to  that,  ma'am  ?  Breakfast !  Pshaw !" 

^  Now,  Nickleby,"  said  Squeers,  coming  up  at  the  moment  button- 
ing his  great-coat ;  ^'  I  think  you'd  better  get  up  behind.  Fm  afraid 
of  one  of  them  boys  falling  ofi^,  and  then  there's  twenty  pound  a  year 
gone." 

**  Dear  Nicholas,"  whispered    Kate,  touching  her  brother's    arm, ' 
^  who  is  that  vulgar  man  T 

^  £h  !"  growled  Ralph,  whose  quick  ears  had  caught  the  inquiry. 
^  Do  yon  wish  to  be  introduced  to  Mr.  Squeers,  my  dear  ?*' 

^That  the  schoolmaster!  No,  uncle.  Oh,  no!"  replied  Kate, 
shrinking  back. 

^  I'm  sure  I  heard  you  say  as  much,  my  dear,"  retorted  Ralph  in 
his  o(M  sarcastic  manner.  ^^  Mr.  Squeers,  here's  my  niece,  Nicholas's 
Mterr 

^  ^  Very  glad  to  make  your  acquaintance.  Miss,"  said  Squeers,  raising 
his  hat  an  inch  or  two.  ^^  I  wish  Mrs.  Squeers  took  gals,  and  we  had 
yon  for  a  teacher.  I  don't  know  though  whether  she  mightn't  grow 
jealous  if  we  had.     Ha !  Ha  !  Ha  !" 

If  the  proprietor  of  Dotheboys  Hall  could  have  known  what  was 
pusing  in  his  assistant's  breast  at  that  moment,  he  would  have  disco- 
Tered  with  some  surprise,  that  he  was  as  near  being  soundly  pummelled 
88  he  had  ever  been  in  his  life.  Kate  Nickleby  having  a  quicker  per- 
ception of  her  brother's  emotions  led  him  gently  aside,  and  thus  pre- 
vented Mr.  Squeers  from  being  impressed  with  the  fact  in  a  peculiarly 
disagreeable  manner. 

**  My  dear  Nicholas,"  said  the  young  lady,  "  who  is  this  man  ? 
What  kind  of  place  can  it  be  that  you  are  going  to  ?" 

**  I  hardly  know,  Kate,"  replied  Nicholas,  pressing  his  sistei^s  hand. 
"  I  suppose  the  Yorkshire  folks  are  rather  rough  and  uncultivated, 
that's  all." 

**  But  this  person,"  urged  Kate. 

"  Is  my  employer,  or  master,  or  whatever  the  proper  name  may  be," 
nplied  Nicholas  quickly,  ^^  and  I  was  an  ass  to  take  his  coarseness  ill. 
They  are  looking  this  way,  and  it  is  time  I  was  in  my  place.  Bless 
yon  love,  and  good  bye.  Mother  ;  look  forward  to  our  meeting  again 
some  day.  Uncle,  farewell !  Thank  you  heartily  for  all  you  have  done 
and  all  you  mean  to  do.     Quite  ready,  Sir." 

With  these  hasty  adieux,  Nicholas  mounted  nimbly  to  his  seat,  and 
waved  his  hand  as  gallantly  as  if  his  heart  went  with  it. 

At  this  moment,  when  the  coachman  and  guard  were  comparing 
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iu>te8  for  the  laat  time  before  ftarting,  on  the  subject  of  the  way-bill ; 
when  porters  were  screwing  out  the  laet  reluctaat  sixpences,  itinennl 
newsmen  making  the  last  offer  of  a  morning  paper,  and  the  horses  giv- 
ing the  hist  inpa^ent  rattle  to  their  harness,  Nicholaa  felt  somebody 
piUKng  softly  at  his  leg.  He  looked  down,  and  there  stood  Newnun 
Nog^,  who  pushed  up  into  his  hand  a  dirty  letter. 

"  What's  this  ?"  inquired  Nicholas. 

^^  Hush  !**  rejoined  Nog^  pointing  to  Mr.  Balpk  Nickldby,  who 
was  saying  a  few  earnest  wonfe  to  Squeers  a  short  distance  off.  ^Take 
it.     Read  it.     Nobody  knows.     That's  all." 
Stop !"  cried  Nicholas. 
No,"  replied  Noggs. 

Nicholas  cried  stop,  again^  but  Newman  Noggs  was  gone. 

A  minute's  bustle,  a  banging  of  the  coach  doors,  a  swaying  of  the 
Tehiole  to  one  side,  as  the  heavy  coaclunan,  and  still  heavier  guard, 
climbed  into  their  scats ;  a  cry  of  all  right,  a  few  notes  from  the  hom, 
a  hasty  glance  of  two  sorrowful  foces  below  and  the  hard  features  of 
Mr.  Ralph  Nickleby — and  the  coach  was  gone  too,  and  rattliiig  wer 
the  stones  of  Smith£eld. 

The  little  boys'  legs  being  too  8hort  to  admit  of  their  he/k 
upon  anything  as  they  sat,  and  the  little  boys'  bodies  being 
quently  in  imminent  haaard  of  being  jerke<l  off  the  coach,  Nidwlfta  hmk 
enough  to  do  to  hold  them  on  :  and  between  the  manual  exertion  aid 
the  mental  anxiety  attendant  upon  this  task,  he  was  not  a  little  lelieTed 
when  the  coach  stopped  at  the  Peacock  at  Islington.  He  waa  stiK 
more  relieved  when  a  hearty-looking  gentleman,  witib.  a  very*  goodr 
humourcd  face,  and  a  very  fresh  colour,  got  up  bdbind  and  proposed  to 
take  the  other  comer  of  the  seat. 

'^  If  we  put  some  of  these  youngsters  in  the  middla,"  said  the  nesr 
comer,  ^^  they'll  be  safer  in  case  of  tlieir  going  to  sleep ;  eh  ?  " 

''  If  you'll  have  the  goodness.  Sir,"  repli^  Squeers,  ^^  that'll  he  tli» 
very  thing.     Mr.  Nickleby,  take  three  of  them  boys  between  yon 
the  gentleman.     Belling  and  the  youngest  Snawley  can  sit  between 
and  the  guard.    Three  children,"  said  Squeers,  explaining  to  the 
"books  as  two." 

'^  I  have  not  the  least  objection  I  am  sure,"  said  the  frssh^mlisiMJ 
gentleman ;  ^^  I  have  a  bsother  wlio  wouldn't  object  to  book  kis  six 
children  as  two  at  any  butcher's  or  baker's  in  the  kingdom,  I  decs  ssf  •* 
Far  from  it." 

"  Six  children.  Sir ! "  exclaimed  Squeers. 
Yesy  and  all  boys,"  replied  the  stranger. 

Mr.  Nickleby,"  said  Squeora,  in  great  haste,  "  catch  hold  of  thai 
basket.  Let  me  give  you  a  card.  Sir,  of  an  establishment  wliere  those 
six  boys  can  bo  brought  up  in  an  enlightened,  liberal,  and  moral 
nuuanec,  with  no  nustsuLC  at  all  about  it,  for  twenty  guineas  a  year 
each — ^twenty  guineas.  Sir ;  or  I'd  take  all  the  boys  together  upon  a 
average  right  through,  and  say  a  hundred  pound  a  year  for  the  lot** 

"  Oh  !"  said  the  gentleman,  glancing  at  the  card,  ^^  You  aro  the  Mr. 
S^iieen  mentioned  hefe,  I  presume  ?  " 
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"  Yc8  I  am.  Sit,"  replied  the  worthy  pedagogue ;  "  Mr.  Wackford 
Sqoeen  is  my  name,  and  I'm  very  far  from  being  ashamed  of  it. 
Thoe  are  some  of  my  boys,  l^r ;  that's  one  of  my  assistants.  Sir — Mr. 
Nkkleby,  a  gentleman's  son,  and  a  good  scholar,  mathematical, 
cbnical,  and  commercial.  We  don't  do  things  by  halves  at  our  shop. 
AB  mamier  of  learning  my  boys  take  down,  Sir ;  the  expense  is  never 
tboa^t  of,  and  they  get  paternal  treatment  and  washing  in.'* 

^  Upon  my  word,"  said  the  gentleman,  glancing  at  Nicholas  with  a 
hlf  smile,  and  a  more  than  half  expression  of  surprise,  ^  these  are 
adnntages  indeed." 

**  You  may  say  that.  Sir,"  rejoined  Squeen,  thrusting  his  hands  into 
In  great-coat  pockets.  ^  The  most  unexceptionable  references  are 
given  and  required.  I  wouldn't  take  a  reference  with  any  boy  that 
WIS  not  responsible  for  the  payment  of  five  pound  five  a  quarter,  no. 
Dot  if  you  went  down  on  your  knees,  and  asked  me  with  the  tears 
mmiiMr  down  your  face  to  do  it." 
**  Highly  considerate,"  said  the  passenger. 

"  It's  my  great  aim  and  end  to  be  considerate.  Sir,"  rejoined  Squeers. 
"Snawley,  junior,  if  you  don't  leave  off  chattering  your  teeth,  and 
flbakii^  with  the  cold,  I'll  warm  you  with  a  severe  thrashing  in  about 
half  a  minute's  time." 
"  1^  fbst  here,  genelmen,"  said  the  guard  as  he  clambered  up. 
*  AH  right  behind  there,  Dick  ?  "  cned  the  coachman. 
**  AD  right,"  was  the  reply.     "  Off  she  goes."     And  off  she  did  go, 
—if  coaches  be  feminine — amidst  a  loud  flourish  from  the  guard's  horn, 
and  the  calm  approval  of  all  the  judges  of  coaches  and  coach-horses 
coDgPBgated  at  the  Peacock,  but  more  especially  of  the  helpers,  who 
stood  with  the  cloths  over  their  arms,  watching  the  coach  till  it  dis- 
appeared, and  then  lounged  admiringly  stablewards,  bestowing  various 
^ff  encomiums  on  the  beauty  of  the  turn-out. 

When  the  guard  (who  was  a  stout  old  Yorkshireman)  had  blown 
Inmstlf  quite  out  of  breath,  he  put  the  horn  into  a  little  tunnel  of  a 
httket  fastened  to  the  coach-side  for  the  purpose,  and  giving  himself  a 
plentifiil  shower  of  blows  on  the  chest  and  shoulders,  observed  it  was 
iBKommon  cold,  after  which  he  demanded  of  every  person  separately 
whether  he  was  going  right  through,  and  if  not  where  he  teas  going. 
Satis&ctor}'  replies  being  made  to  those  queries,  he  surmised  that  the 
roads  were  pretty  heavy  arter  that  fall  last  night,  and  took  the  liberty 
of  asking  whether  any  of  them  gentlemen  carried  a  snuff-box.     It  hap- 
pening that  nobody  did,  he  remarked  with  a  mysterious  air  that  he 
had  heard  a  medical  gentleman  as  went  down  to  Grantham  last  week 
aay  how  that  snuff-taking  was  bad  for  the  eyes ;  but  for  his  part  he 
habd  never  found  it  so,  and  what  he  said  was,  that  every  body  should 
^)eak  as  they  found.     Nobody  attempting  to  controvert  this  position, 
he  took  a  small  brown  paper  parcel  out  of  his  hat,  .ind  putting  on  a 
pair  of  horn  spectacles  (the  writing  being  crabbed)  read  tlie  direction 
half  a  dozen  times  over,  having  done  which  he  consigned  the  parcel 
to  its  old    place,  put   up   his    spectacles  again,  and  stared  at   eveiy 
hody  in  turn.     After  this,  he  took  another  blow  at  the  bora  by  way- 
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of  Tefreshment,  and  having  now  exhausted  his  nsoal  topics  of  oon- 
yersation  folded  his  arms  as  well  as  he  could  in  so  many  coats,  and 
falling  into  a  solemn  silence,  looked  carelessly  at  the  fiunoiliar  objects 
which  met  his  eyo  on  every  side  as  the  coach  rolled  on;  the  only 
things  he  seemed  to  care  for,  being  horses  and  droves  of  cattle,  whidi 
he  scrutinised  vnth  a  critical  air  as  they  were  passed  upon  the 
road. 

The  weather  was  intensely  and  bitterly  cold ;  a  great  deal  of  aaiow 
fell  from  time  to  time,  and  the  wind  was  intolerably  keen.    Mr.  Squeeis 

got  down  at  almost  every  stage — to  stretch  his  legs  as  he  said,  and  as. 
e  always  came  back  from  such  excursions  with  a  very  red  nose^,  and 
composed  himself  to  sleep  directly,  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  he 
derived  great  benefit  from  the  process.  The  little  pupils  having  Ijeen 
stimulated  with  the  remains  of  their  breakfast,  and  further  invigorated 
by  sundry  small  sups  of  a  curious  cordial  carried  by  Mr.  Squecrs, 
which  tasted  very  like  toast  and  water  put  into  a  brandy  bottle  by 
mistake,  went  to  sleep,  woke,  shivered,  and  cried,  as  their  feelings 
prompted.  Nicholas  and  the  good-tempered  man  found  so  many  things 
to  talk  about,  that  l)etween  conversing  together,  and  cheering  np  the 
boys,  the  time  passed  with  them  as  rapidly  as  it  could,  under  sack 
adverse  circumstances. 

So  tlie  day  wore  on.  At  Eton  Slocomb  there  was  a  good  coach 
dinner,  of  wliich  the  box,  the  four  front  outsides,  the  one  inside,  Nicholas, 
the  good-tempered  man,  and  Mr.  Squeers,  partook;  while  the  five 
little  boys  were  put  to  thaw  by  tlie  fire,  and  regaled  with  sand- 
wiches. A  stage  or  two  further  on,  the  lamps  were  lighted,  and  a  great 
to-do  occasioned  by  the  taking  up  at  a  road-side  inn  of  a  very  fastidious 
htdy  with  an  infinite  variety  of  cloaks  and  small  parcels,  who  loudly  la- 
mented for  the  behoof  of  the  outsides  the  non-arrival  of  her  own  carriw 
which  was  to  have  taken  her  on,  and  made  the  guard  solemnly  promise 
to  stop  every  green  chariot  he  saw  coming ;  which,  as  it  was  a  dark 
night  and  he  was  sitting  with  his  fiice  the  other  way,  that  officer  under- 
took, with  many  fervent  asseverations,  to  do.  Lastly,  the  fastidious 
lady,  finding  there  was  a  solitary  gentleman  inside,  had  a  small  lamp 
lighted  which  she  carried  in  her  reticule;  and  being  after  much 
trouble  shut  in,  the  horses  were  put  into  a  brisk  canter  and  the  coach 
was  once  more  in  rapid  motion. 

The  night  and  the  snow  came  on  together,  and  dismal  enough  they 
were.  There  was  no  sound  to  be  heard  but  the  howling  of  the  wind ; 
for  the  noise  of  the  wheels  and  the  tread  of  the  horses*  feet  were  ren- 
dered inaudible  by  the  thick  coating  of  snow  which  covered  the  earth, 
and  was  fast  increasing  every  moment.  The  streets  of  Stamford  were 
deserted  as  they  passed  through  the  town,  and  its  old  churches  rose 
frowning  and  dark  from  the  whitened  ground.  Twenty  miles  further 
on,  two  of  the  front  outside  passengers  wisely  availing  themselves  of 
their  arrival  at  one  of  the  best  inns  in  England,  turned  in  for  the  ni^t 
at  the  George  at  Grantham.  Tlie  remainder  wrapped  themselves  more 
dosely  in  their  coats  and  cloaks,  and  leaving  the  light  and  warmth  of 
the  town  behind  them,  pillowed  themselves  against  the  luggage  and  pie- 
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ptred,  with  many  half-suppiessed  moans,  again  to  encounter  the  pieicing 
Uasi  which  swept  across  the  open  country. 

Tbey  were  liUle  more  than  a  stage  out  of  Grantham,  or  about  half 
way  between  it  and  Newark,  when  Nichohis,  who  had  been  asleep  for 
a  short  time,  was  suddenly  roused  by  a  violent  jerk  which  nearly  threw 
Inm  fix>m  his  seat.  Grasping  the  rail,  he  found  that  the  coach  had. 
nmk  greatly  on  one  side,  though  it  was  still  dragged  forward  by  the 
bones;  and  while— confused  by  their  plunging  and  the  loud  screams  of 
the  lady  inside— he  hesitated  for  an  instant  whether  to  jump  off  or 
Boi,  the  Yehicle  turned  easily  over,  and  relieved  him  from  all  further 
imoertainty  by  flinging  him  into  the  road. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

DC  WHICH  THE  OCCURRENCE  OF  THE  ACCIDENT  MENTIONED  IN  THE 
LAST  CHAPTER,  AFFORDS  AN  OPPORTUNITY  TO  A  COUPLE  OF  OBN- 
TLEMEN    TO   TELL   STORIES   AGAINST   EACH   OTHER. 

^  Wo  ho  !'*  cried  the  guard,  on  his  legs  in  a  minute,  and  running  to 
the  leaders'  heads.  ^^  Is  there  ony  genelmen  there,  as  can  len'  a  hand 
here?     Keep  quiet,  dang  ye.     Wo  ho !" 

"  What's  the  matter  ?  '  demanded  Nicholas,  looking  sleepily  up. 

"  Matther  mun,  matther  eneaf  for  one  neigh t,"  replied  the  guard ; 
^dang  the  wall-eyed  bay,  he's  gane  mad  wi'  glory  I  think,  carse 
t'ooorch  is  over.  Here,  can't  ye  leu  a  bond  ?  Dum  it,  I'd  ha'  dean  it 
if  all  my  boans  were  brokkon." 

"  Here !"  cried  Nicholas,  staggering  to  his  feet,  "  I'm  ready.  I'm 
only  a  little  abroad,  that's  all." 

*'  Hoold  'em  toight,"  cried  the  guard,  "  while  ar  coot  treaces. 
Hang  on  tiv  'em  sumhoo.  Weel  deame,  my  lad.  That's  it.  Let  'em 
goa  noo.     Dang  'em,  they'll  gang  whoam  fast  eneaf." 

In  truth,  the  animals  were  no  sooner  released  than  they  trotted  back 
with  much  deliberation  to  the  stable  they  had  just  left,  which  was  dis- 
tant not  a  mile  behind. 

**Can  you  bio'  a  ham  ?"  asked  the  guard,  disengaging  one  of  the 
coach-lamps. 

"  I  dare  say  I  can,"  replied  Nicholas. 

^  Then  just  bio'  away  into  that  'un  as  lies  on  the  grund,  fit  to 
wakken  the  deead,  will'ee,"  said  the  man,  ^^  while  I  stop  sum  o'  this  here 
squealing  inside.     Cumin',  cumin' ;  dean  t  make  that  noise,  wooman." 

As  the  man  spoke  he  proceeded  to  wrench  open  the  uppermost  door  of 
the  coach,  while  Nicholas  seizing  the  horn,  awoke  the  echoes  far  and  wide 
with  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  performances  on  that  instrument  ever 
heard  by  mortal  ears.  It  had  its  effect  however,  not  only  in  rousing 
such  of  the  passengers  as  were  recovering  from  the  stunning  effects  of 
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their  hXL,  but  in  summoning  assistance  to  their  reiie^  for  ligfaie  gleamel 
in  the  distance,  and  the  people  were  already  astir. 

In  hcty  a  man  on  horseback  galloped  down  before  the  pmengeia 
were  well  collected  together,  and  a  careful  investigation  being  iustiiuirf 
it  appeared  that  the  kdy  inside  had  broken  her  lamp,  and  the  gentle- 
man  his  head ;  that  the  two  front  outsides  had  escaped  with  hla^ 
eyes,  the  box  with  a  bloody  nose,  the  coachman  with  a  oontoflion  on  the 
temple,  Mr.  Squeers  with  a  portmanteau  bruise  on  his  baek,  and  the 
remaining  passengers  without  any  injury  at  all — thanks  to  the  soft- 
ness of  the  snow-drift  in  which  they  had  been  OTertnmed.  These  &ete 
were  no  sooner  thoroughly  ascertained  than  the  lady  gave  sereral  iiidi-' 
cations  of  fainting,  but  being  forewarned  that  if  she  did,  she  must  be 
carried  on  some  gentleman's  shoulders  to  the  nearest  public-house,  she 
prudently  thought  better  of  it,  and  walked  back  with  the  rest. 

They  found  on  reaching  it,  that  it  was  a  lonely  place  with  no  very 
great  accommodation  in  the  way  of  apartments — ^that  portion  of  its 
resources  being  all  comprised  in  one  public  room  with  a  sanded  floor, 
and  a  chair  or  two.  However,  a  large  faggot  and  a  plentiful  supply  of 
coals  being  heaped  upon  the  fire,  the  appearance  of  things  was  not  long 
in  mending,  and  by  the  time  they  had  washed  off  all  enaceable  masks 
of  the  late  accident,  the  room  was  warm  and  light,  which  was  a  most 
agreeable  exchange  for  the  cold  and  darkness  out  of  doors. 

"  Well,  Mr.  Niokleby,"  said  Squeers,  insinuating  himself  into  the 
warmest  comer,  "  you  did  rery  right  to  catch  hold  of  them  horses. 
I  should  have  done  it  myself  if  I  had  come  to  in  time,  but  I  am  Ycry 
glad  you  did  it.     You  did  it  very  well ;  very  well." 

"  So  well,"  said  the  merry-faced  gentleman,  who  did  not  seem  to 
approve  very  much  of  the  patronising  tone  adopted  by  Squeers,  "  tiist 
if  they  had  not  been  firmly  checked  when  they  were,  you  would  most 
probably  have  had  no  brains  left  to  teach  with." 

This  remark  called  up  a  discourse  relative  to  the  promptitude  Nicho- 
las had  displayed,  and  he  was  overwhelmed  with  compliments  and 
commendations. 

"  I  am  very  glad  to  have  escaped,  of  course,"  observed  Sqoeenr; 
"  every  man  is  glad  when  he  escapes  from  danger,  but  if  any  one  of 
"my  charges  had  been  hurt — ^if  I  had  been  prevented  from  restoring 
any  one  of  thest^  little  boys  to  his  parents  whole  and  sound  as  I  receiTea 
him — what  would  have  been  my  feelings  ?  Why  the  wheel  a-top  of 
my  head  would  have  been  far  preferable  to  it." 

"  Arc  they  all  brothers.  Sir  ?  **  inquired  the  lady  who  had  earned  the' 
*'  Davy"  or  safety-lamp. 

*'  In  one  sense  they  are,  ma'am,"  replied  Squeers,  diving  into  his 
great-coat  pocket  for  cards.  '^  They  are  all  under  the  same  parental 
and  affectionate  treatment.  Mrs.  Squeers  and  myself  are  a  motiier  and 
father  to  every  one  of  'em.  Mr.  Nickleby,  hand  the  lady  them  cards, 
and  ofier  these  to  the  gentlemen.  Perhaps  they  might  know  of  somo- 
parents  that  would  be  glad  to  avail  themselves  of  the  establishment.'' 

Expressing  himself  to  this  effect,  Mr.  Squeers,  who  lost  no  oppor- 
tunity of  advertising  gratuitously,  placed  his  hands  upon  hk  knees  sad' 
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laoked  wi  the  pmpib  with  as  mudb  benignity  as  he  ooold  possibly  ftffect, 
skDe  NJchnihw^  hkuhiag  with  shame,  handed  rouiid  the  cards  as 
diKted. 

**•  I  hope  you  sufier  no  inconvenience  from  the  overturn,  ma'ara  V  said 
tk  neny-laeed  gcnlleman  addressiag  the  fastidioiis  kdy,  as  though  he 
mn  dhinftdbly  desinMH  to  change  the  subject. 
*^Ka  bodily  incomeniencc^''  repliad  the  huiy. 
*^'Ho  BMntal  ineoavcnience,  I  hope ?" 

"  The  subject  is  a  very  painful  one  to  my  feelings,  Sir,"  replied  tha 
hdjr  with  stroi^  emotion ;  *'  aaid  I  beg  you,  as  a  gentlemsn,  not  to 
irfertoiL'* 

'^Dear  me,*^  said  the  meny-fiued  gcsitkman,  kx^ing  merrier  still,  ^  I 
anly  intended  to  inquire— —" 

^  I  hope  no  inquiries  will  be  made,"  s^d  the  lady,  '^  or  I  shall  bo 
oonpeUed  to  throw  mysdf  on  the  protection  of  the  other  gentlemen, 
landlord,  pray  direct  a  boy  to  keep  watch  outside  the  door — and  if  a 
gnm  cfaniot  pssses  in  the  direction  of  Grantham,  to  stop  it  instantly." 
The  people  of  the  bouse  were  evidently  overcame  by  this  request,  and 
when  the  lady  charged  the  boy  to  remember,  as  a  means  of  identifying 
the  expected  green  chariot,  that  it  would  have  a  coachnmn  with  a  gold- 
hati  bait  on  the  box,  and  a  footman  most  probaUy  in  silk  stockings 
habind,  the  attentions  of  the  good  woman  of  t^ie  inn  were  redoubled. 
&«  the  boz^paeaenger  caught  the  infection,  and  growing  wonderfully 
deferential,  immediately  inquired  whether  there  was  not  very  good 
society  in  that  neighbourhood,  to  which  the  lady  replied  yes,  there  was, 
in  a  manner  which  sufficiently  implied  that  she  moved  at  the  very  tip- 
top and  summit  of  it  all. 

"''  As  the  guard  has  gone  on  horseback  to  Grantham  to  get  another 
coach,"  said  the  good-tempered  gentleman  when  they  had  been  all  sitting 
iMad  the  fire  for  some  time  in  silence,  ^^  and  as  he  must  be  gone  a 
eosple  of  hours  at  the  very  least,  I  propose  a  bowl  of  hot  punch. 
What  say  you.  Sir  ?  " 

This  quration  was  addressed  to  the  broken-headed  inside,  who  was  a 
Buai  of  very  genteel  appearance,  dressed  in  mourning.  He  was  hot 
past  the  middle  ago,  but  hii^  hair  was  grey ;  it  seemed  to  have  been 
prematurely  turned  by  care  or  sorrow.  He  readily  acceded  to  the 
pnpoeal,  and  appeared  to  be  prepossessed  by  the  frank  good-nature  of 
the  individual  from  whom  it  emanated. 

This  latter  personage  took  upon  himself  the  office  of  tapster  when  the 
pnach  was  ready,  and  after  dispensing  it  all  round,  led  the  conversation 
tD  the  antiquitieB  of  York,  with  which  both  he  and  the  grey-haired  gen- 
tleman appeared  well  acquainted.  When  this  topic  flagged,  he  turned 
with  a  snule  to  the  grey-headed  gentleman  and  asked  if  he  could  sing. 
^  I  eaonot  indeed,"  replied  the  gentleman,  smiling  in  his  turn. 
^  Thafs  a  pity,"  said  the  owner  of  the  good-humoured  countenance. 
^  l»  therc  nobody  heve  who  can  sing  a  song  to  lighten  the  tune  ?" 

The  passengers  one  and  all  protested  that  they  could  not ;  that  they 
wiriMd  they  could,  that  they  couldn't  remember  the  words  of  anything- 
without  the  book,  and  so  forth. 
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,  ^'  Perhaps  the  lady  would  not  object,"  said  the  prasidoit  with  gieii 
respect,  and  a  merry  twinkle  in  his  eye.  ^'  Some  little  Italian  thing  ont 
of  the  last  opera  brought  out  in  town,  would  be  most  acceptable  1  am 
sure.'* 

As  the  lady  condescended  to  make  no  reply,  but  tossed  her  head  con-^ 
temptuously,  and  murmured  some  further  expression  of  surprise  le^ 
garding  the  absence  of  the  green  chariot,  one  or  two  voioes  urged  upon, 
the  president  himself  the  propriety  of  making  an  attempt  for  the  generaL 
benefit. 

•   ^^  I  would  if  I  could,"  said  he  of  the  good-tempered  iace ;  ^^  for  E 
hold  that  in  this,  as  in  all  other  cases  where  people  who  are  strangers  U^  - 
each  other  are  thrown  unexpectedly  together,  they  should  endeavour  Up 
render  themselves  as  pleasant  for  the  jomt  sake  of  the  little  community" 
as  possible." 

^^  I  wish  the  maxim  were  more  generally  acted  on  in  all  cases,"  said  • 
the  grey-headed  gentleman. 

"  Fm  glad  to  near  it,"  returned  the  other.     "  Perhaps,  as  you  can'^ , 
sing,  you'll  tell  us  a  story  ? " 

"  Nay.     I  should  ask  you." 

*'  JUber  you,  I  will,  with  pleasure." 

'^  Indeed  ! "  said  the  grey-haired  gentleman,  smiling.  '^  Well,  let  ii 
be  so.  I  fear  the  turn  of  my  thoughts  is  not  calculated  to  lighten  the 
time  you  must  pass  here ;  but  you  have  brought  this  upon  yourselves, 
and  shall  judge.  We  were  speaking  of  York  Minster  just  now.  My 
story  shall  have  some  reference  to  it.     Let  us  call  it 
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After  a  murmur  of  approbation  from  the  other  passengers,  during 
which  the  fastidious  lady  drank  a  glass  of  punch  unobservMl,  the  grey- 
headed gentleman  thus  went  on : — 

"  A  great  many  years  ago — for  the  fifteenth  century  was  scarce  two 
years  old  at  the  time,  and  King  Henry  the  Fourth  sat  upon  the  throne 
of  England — ^there  dwelt  in  the  ancient  city  of  York,  five  maiden  sisters, 
the  subjects  of  my  tale. 

^^  These  five  sisters  were  all  of  surpassing  beauty.  The  eldest  was  in 
her  twenty-third  year,  the  second  a  year  younger,  the  third  a  year 
younger  than  the  second,  and  the  fourth  a  year  younger  than  the  third. 
They  were  tall  stately  figures,  with  dark  flashing  eyes  and  hair  of  jet ; 
dignity  and  grace  were  in  their  every  movement,  and  the  fame  of  their 
great  beauty  had  spread  through  all  the  country  round. 

**  But  if  the  four  elder  sisters  were  lovely,  how  beautiful  was  the 
youngest,  a  fair  creature  of  sixteen !  The  blushing  tints  in  the  soft 
bloom  on  the  fruit,  or  the  delicate  painting  on  the  flower,  are  not  more 
exquisite  than  was  the  blendingof  the  rose  and  lily  in  her  gentle  face,' 
or  the  deep  blue  of  her  eye.  The  vine  in  all  its  elegant  luxuriance  is 
not  more  graceful,  than  were  the  clusters  of  rich  brown  hair  that  sported 
around  her  brow. 
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^'If  we  all  had  hearts  like  those  which  beat  so  lightly  in  the  bosoms 

of  the  joaiu;  and  beautiful,  what  a  heaven  this  earth  would  be!     If, 

whOeour  bodies  grew  old  and  withered,  our  hearts  could  but  retain  their 

nAj  jonth  and  frcshncsa,  of  what  avail  would  be  our  sorrows  and 

joftrings !     Bat  the  faint  image  of  Eden  which  i^  stamped  u|)on  them 

in  childhood,  chafes  and  rubs  in  our  rough  struggles  with  the  world,  and 

«oui  wean  away :  too  often  to  leave  nothing  but  a  mournful  blank 

RDUuning 

*'  The  heart  of  this  fair  girl  bounded  with  joy  and  gladness.     Devoted 

atiacbment  to  her  sisters,  and  a  fervent  love  of  all  beautiful  things  in 

Bshiie,  were  its  pure  affections.     Ucr  glecsome  voice  and  merry  laugh 

wen  tlie  sweetest  music  of  their  home.     8he  was  its  very  light  and 

'jtti     The  brightest  flowers  in  the  garden  were  raurvd  by  her;    the 

rjMd.  birds  aang  when  they  heard  her  voice,  and  pined  when  they 

.ffMsd  its  sweetness.     Alice,  dear  Alice ;  what  living  thing  within  the 

^Iben  of  her  gentle  witchery,  could  fail  to  love  her ! 

**  Ton  may  seek  in  vain,  now,  for  the  spot  on  which  these  sisters 
fivedy  lor  their  very  names  have  passed  away,  and  dubty  antiquaries 
kD.oif  them  as  of  a  fable.  But  they  dwelt  in  an  old  wooden  house — 
oU  even  in  those  days — with  overhanging  gables  and  balconies  of 
ndd^-carved  oak,  which  stood  within  a  pleasant  orchard,  and  was 
■"nmT**^fl^  by  a  rough  stone  wall,  whence  a  »tout  archer  might  have 
viiged  an  arrow  to  Saint  Mary's  abbey.  The  old  abbey  flourished 
IhM,  and  the  five  sisters  living  on  its  fair  domains,  paid  yearly  dues  to 
the  Uaiok  monks  of  Saint  Benedict,  to  which  fraternity  it  l)elonged. 

^  It  WBB  a  bright  ahd  sunny  morning  in  the  pleasant  time  of  summer 
when  one  of  these  black  monks  emerged  from  the  abl>ey  portal,  and 
bent  hie  steps  towards  the  house  of  the  fair  sisters.  Heaven  above  was 
bbie,  and  earth  beneath  was  green ;  the  river  glistencrd  like  a  path  of 
diamonde  in  the  sun,  the  birds  ]>ourc(l  forth  their  mmgs  from  the 
duidy  trees,  the  lark  soannl  high  above  the  waving  com,  and  the  deep 
huB  of  insects  filled  the  air.  £vor>'tliing  looked  gay  iind  smiling; 
lot  the  holy  man  walked  gloomily  on,  with  his  eyes  bent  u]>on  tho 
froond.  The  beauty  of  the  earth  is  but  a  breath,  and  man  is^  but  a 
ihadow.     What  sympathy  should  a  holy  preacher  have  with  either  ? 

"  With  eyes  bent  up«3n  tho  grountl,  then,  or  only  raisird  enough  to 
prevent  his  stumbling  over  such  obstack*^  as  lay  in  his  way,  the 
lehgious  man  moved  slowly  for^'ard  until  he  reached  a  small  ])08tcrn  in 
the  wall  of  the  sisters'  orchard,  through  which  he  passtnl,  closing  it 
behind  him.  The  noise  of  soft  voices  in  conversation  and  of  merry 
laughter  fell  upon  his  ear  ere  he  had  advanced  many  paces ;  and 
raising  his  eyes  higher  than  was  his  liunible  w(mt,  he  descTied,  at  no 
irrcat  di^nce,  the  five  sisters  seated  on  tho  grass,  with  Alice  in  the 
centre,  all  busily  plying  their  customary  task  of  embroidering. 

" '  Save  you,  fair  daughters,'  said  tho  friar ;  and  fair  in  truth  they 
were.  Even  a  monk  might  have  loved  them  as  choice  niaster-piect^  of 
bis  Maker's  hand. 

*'  Tlie  sisters  saluted  the  holy  man  with  becoming  revoR^nco,  and  the 
ddesi  motioned  him  to  a  moi^y  seat  beside  them.     But  the  good  friar 
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shook  his  head,  and  humped  himself  down  on  a  ytry  haid  sione, — at 
which,  no  douht,  approving  angels  were  gniified. 

*^  ^  Ye  were  merry  daagDters,'  said  the  monk. 

*^  *  You  know  how  light  of  heart  sweet  Alioe  is,'  replied  the  cideat 
sister,  passing  her  fingers  through  the  trciSBCB  of  the  smiling  giiL 

^^  *  And  what  joy  and  cheerfulness  it  wakes  up  within  nsy  to  see  all 
nature  heaming  in  brightness  and  sunshine,  fiither,'  added  Alice,  bhuh- 
ing  beneath  the  stem  look  of  the  recluse. 

**•  The  monk  answered  not,  save  by  a  grave  inclination  of  the  head, 
and  the  sisters  pursued  their  task  in  silence. 

**'  *  Still  wasting  the  precious  hours,'  said  the  monk  at  leiq;th,  tanui^ 
to  the  eldest  sister  as  he  spoke,  *  still  wasting  the  precious  honis  OD 
this  vain  trifling.  Alas,  alais !  that  the  few  bubbles  on  the  surface  ol 
eternity — all  that  Heaven  wills  we  should  see  of  that  dark  deep  stream 
—-should  be  so  lightly  scattered ! ' 

^^  ^  Father/  urged  the  maiden,  pausing,  as  did  each  of  the  others,  m 
her  busy  task,  ^  we  have  prayed  at  matins,  our  daily  alms  have  been 
distributed  at  the  gate,  the  sick  peasants  have  been  tended, — all  oor 
morning  tasks  have  been  performed.  I  hope  our  occupation  is  a 
blameless  one  ? ' 

^  *•  See  here,'  said  the  friar,  taking  the  frame  from  her  hand,  *■  aa 
intricate  winding  of  gaudy  colours  without  purpose  or  object,  nnkss  it 
be  that  one  day  it  is  destined  for  some  vain  ornament,  to  minister  to 
the  pride  of  your  frail  and  giddy  sex.  Day  after  day  has  beea 
empl(»yed  upon  this  senseless  task,  and  yet  it  is  not  half  accomplished. 
The  shade  of  each  departed  day  falls  upon  our  graves,  and  the  worm 
exults  as  he  beholds  it,  to  know  that  we  are  hastening  thither. 
Daughters,  is  there  no  better  way  to  pass  the  fleeting  hours  ? 

"  The  four  elder  sisters  cast  down  their  eyes  as  if  abashed  by  the 
holy  man's  reproof,  but  Alice  raised  hers,  and  bent  them  mildly  on 
the  friar. 

"  'Our  dear  mother,*  said  the  maiden  ;  '  Heaven  rest  her  socd.' 

"  *  Amen  !'  cried  the  Friar  in  a  deep  voice. 

"  *  Our  dear  mother!'  faltered  the  fair  Alice,  *was  living  when 
these  long  tasks  began,  and  bade  us,  when  she  should  be  no  more, 
ply  them  in  all  discretion  and  cheerfulness  in  our  leisure  hours :  slie 
said  that  if  in  harmless  mirth  and  maidenly  pursuits  we  passed  those 
hours  together,  they  would  prove  the  happiest  and  most  peaceful  td 
our  lives,  and  that  if  in  later  times  we  went  forth  into  the  world,  and 
mingled  with  its  cares  and  trials — if,  allured  by  its  temptations  and 
dazzled  by  its  glitter,  we  ever  forgot  that  love  and  duty  which  should 
bind  in  holy  ties  the  children  of  one  1ov(k1  parent — a  glance  at  the  old 
work  of  our  common  girlhood  would  awaken  good  thoughts  of  by-gone 
days,  and  soften  our  hearts  to  aflection  and  love.' 

*' '  Alice  speaks  truly,  father,*  said  the  elder  sister,  somewhat  proudly. 
And  so  saying  she  resumed  her  work,  as  did  the  others. 

'^  It  was  a  kind  of  sampler  of  large  size,  that  each  sister  had  be* 
fore  her ;  the  device  was  of  a  complex  and  intricate  description,  and 
the  pattern  and  coloois  of  all  five  were  the  same.     The  sistsrs  beat 
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madaHj  over  their  work,  and  the  monk  resting  his  chin  npoa  his 
mia,  looked  from  one  to  ike  other  in  silence. 

**  *  How  much  better,*  he  said  at  length,  ^  to  shun  all  such  thoughtip 
ad  fhancfs^  and  in  the  peaceful  shelter  of  the  church  devote  your  hyee 
to  Heaven !  Infancy,  childhood,  the  prime  of  life,  and  old  age,  witiier 
ai  iqudly  aa  they  crowd  upon  each  other.  Think  how  human  dost 
idk  onward  to  Uie  tomb,  and  turning  your  fiioes  steadily  towards  that 
fp9l^  avoid  the  doud  which  takes  its  rise  among  the  pleasures  of  the 
worid  and  cheats  the  senses  of  their  votaries.  The  veil,  daughters^  the 
wflr 

^'  Never,  sistem,'  cried  Alice.  ^  Barter  nc^  the  light  and  air  of 
kaven,  and  the  freshness  of  earth  and  all  the  beautiful  things  which 
hoUhe  upon  it,  for  the  cold  cloister  and  the  odl.  Natures  own 
UesBzigs  are  the  proper  goods  of  life,  and  we  may  share  them  sinlessly 
together.  To  die  is  our  heavy  portion,  but,  oh,  let  us  die  with  life  about 
ns;  when  our  cold  hearts  cease  to  beat,  let  warm  hearts  be  beating  near ; 
let  our  last  look  be  upon  the  bounds  which  God  has  set  to  his  own 
biiffht  skies,  and  not  on  stone  walls  and  bars  of  iron.  Dear  sisters,  let 
us  Hve  and  die,  if  you  list,  in  this  green  garden's  compass ;  only  diun 
the  gloom  and  sadness  of  a  cloister,  and  we  shall  be  happy.' 

^  The  tears  fell  fast  from  the  maiden  s  eyes  as  she  closed  her  impaa- 
aoned  appeal,  and  hid  her  face  in  the  bosom  of  her  sister. 

^  *•  Take  comfort,  Ahce,'  said  the  eldest,  kissing  her  £ur  forehead. 
'  Hie  veil  shall  never  cast  its  shadow  on  thy  young  brow.  How  say 
Jou,  sisters  ?  For  yourselves  you  speak,  and  not  for  Alice,  or  for  me.' 

^  Hie  sisters,  as  with  one  accord,  cried  that  their  lot  was  cast 
together,  and  that  there  were  dwellings  for  peace  and  virtue  beyond 
the  convent's  walls. 

"  '  Father,'  said  the  eldest  lady,  rising  with  dignity,  *  you  hear 
our  final  resolve.  The  same  pious  care  which  enriched  the  abbey  of 
Saint  Mary,  and  left  us,  orphans,  to  its  holy  guardianship,  directed 
that  no  constraint  should  be  imposed  upon  our  inclinations,  but  that 
we  should  be  free  to  live  according  to  our  choice.  Let  us  hear  no 
more  of  this,  we  pray  you.  Sisters,  it  is  nearly  noon.  Let  ns  take 
shelter  until  evening  T  With  a  reverence  to  the  Friar,  the  lady  rose 
and  walked  towards  the  house  hand  in  hand  with  Alice;  and  the 
other  sisters  followed. 

*'*'  The  holy  man,  who  had  oflen  urged  the  same  point  before,  but 
had  never  met  with  so  direct  a  repulse,  walked  some  little  distance  be- 
hind,  with  his  eyes  bent  upon  Uie  earth,  and  his  lips  moving  as  i/m 
prayer.  As  the  sisters  reached  the  porch,  he  quickened  his  pace  and 
called  upon  them  to^stop. 

*'*•  ^  Stay,'  said  the  monk,  raising  his  right  hand  in  the  air,  and  direct- 
ing sm  angry  glance  by  turns  at  Alice  and  the  eldest  sister,  *•  Stay,  and 
h^  from  mo  what  these  recollections  are,  which  you  would  cherish 
above  eternity,  and  awaken — if  in  mercy  they  slumbered — ^by  means  of 
idle  toys.  The  memory  of  earthly  things  is  charged  in  after  life  with 
bitter  disappointment,  affliction,  and  death ;  with  dreary  change  and 
Basting  aanow.     The  time  will  one  day  come  when  a  glance  at  those 
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nmrteaning  baubles  shall  tear  open  deep  wounds  in  the  hearts  of  soms 
among  you,  and  strike  to  your  inmost  souls.  When  that  hour  arrives— 
and,  mark  me,  come  it  will — ^tum  from  the  world  to  which  joa  ohnifl^ 
to  the  refuge  which  you  spumed.  Find  me  the  ceU  which  AtJL  M 
colder  than  the  fire  of  mortals  grows  when  dimmed  by  calamity  and 
trial,  and  there  weep  for  the  dreams  of  youth.  These  things  are  Hea- 
yen's  will,  not  mine,'  said  the  friar,  subduing  his  yoice  as  he  looked 
round  upon  the  shrinking  girls.  ^  The  Virgin's  blessing  be  upon  70% 
daughters ! ' 

*'^  With  these  words  he  disappeared  through  the  postern,  and  the 
sisters  hastening  into  the  house  were  seen  no  more  that  day. 

**  But  nature  will,  smile  though  priests  may  frown,  and  next  daj 
the  sun  shone  brightly,  and  on  the  next,  and  the  next  again.  And  in 
the  morning's  glare  and  the  evening's  soft  repose,  the  nve  sisters  Mi 
walked,  or  worked,  or  beguiled  the  time  by  cheerful  conyersation  in 
their  quiet  orchard. 

^'  Time  passed  away  as  a  tale  that  is  told;  faster  indeed  than 
many  tales  that  are  told,  of  which  number  I  fear  this  may  be  one. 
The  house  of  the  five  sisters  stood  where  it  did,  and  the  same  trees  cast 
their  pleasant  shade  upon  the  orchard  grass.  The  sisters  too  were  there^ 
and  lovely  as  at  first,  but  a  change  had  come  over  their  dwellii4[. 
Sometimes  there  was  the  clash  of  armour,  and  the  gleaming  of  tb 
moon  on  caps  of  steel,  and  at  others  jaded  coursers  were  spurred  up  to 
the  gate,  and  a  female  form  glided  hurriedly  forth  as  if  eager  to  demand 
tidings  of  the  weary  messenger.  A  goodly  train  of  knights  and  ladiM 
lodged  one  ni^ht  within  the  abbey  walls,  and  next  day  rode  away  with 
two  of  the  fair  sisters  among  them.  Then  horsemen  began  to  oome 
less  frequently,  and  seemed  to  bring  bad  tidings  when  they  did,  and  at 
length  they  ceased  to  come  at  all,  and  foot-sore  peasants  slunk  to  Um 
gate  after  sunset  and  did  their  errand  there  by  stealth.  Once  a  yassal 
was  despatehed  in  haste  to  the  abbey  at  dead  of  night,  and  when 
morning  came  there  were  sounds  of  woe  and  wailing  in  the  sistenf 
house ;  and  after  this  a  mournful  silence  fell  upon  it,  and  knight  Of 
lady,  horse  or  armour,  was  seen  about  it  no  more. 
)  *'*•  There  was  a  sullen  darkness  in  the  sky,  and  the  sun  had  gone 
angrily  down,  tinting  the  dull  clouds  with  the  last  traces  of  his  wrath^ 
when  the  same  black  monk  walked  slowly  on  with  folded  arms,  within 
a  stone's-throw  of  the  abbey.  A  blight  had  fsdlen  on  the  trees  and 
shrubs ;  and  the  wind  at  length  beginning  to  break  the  unnatural  still- 
ness that  had  prevailed  all  day,  sighed  heavily  from  time  to  time,  u 
though  foretelling  in  grief  the  ravages  of  the  coming  sterm.  The  hat 
skimmed  in  fantastic  flights  through  the  heavy  air,  and  the  ground  wal 
alive  with  crawling  things,  whose  instinct  brought  them  forth  to  swd] 
and  fatten  in  the  rain. 

"  No  longer  were  the  friar's  eyes  directed  te  the  earth ;  they  were 
cast  abroad,  and  roamed  from  point  te  point,  as  if  the  gloom  and  deso* 
lation  of  the  scene  found  a  quick  response  in  his  own  bosom.  Again  he 
paused  near  the  sisters'  house,  and  again  he  entered  by  the  postern. 

^*  But  not  again  did  his  ear  encounter  the  sound  of -laughter,  or  his 
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ejefl  vest  upon  the  beautiful  figures  of  the  five  sisters.  All  was  silent 
aiid  deserted.  The  boughs  of  the  trees  were  bent  and  broken,  and  the 
grass  had  grown  long  and  rank.  No  light  feet  had  pressed  it  for  many, 
many,  a  day. 

"  With  tJie  indifference  or  abstraction  of  one  well  accustomed  to  the 
dutt^  the  monk  glided  into  the  house,  and  entered  a  low,  dark  room. 
Four  sistefs  sat  there.  Their  black  garments  made  their  pale  faces 
whiter  still,  and  time  and  sorrow  had  worked  deep  ravages.  They  were 
sUtely  yet ;  but  the  flush  and  pride  of  beauty  were  gone. 

^^  And  Alic&— where  was  she  ?     In  heaven. 

^  The  monk-^^fven  the  monk — could  bear  with  some  grief  here ;  for  it 
was  long  since  these  sisters  had  met,  and  there  were  furrows  in  their 
UtDched  faces  which  years  could  never  plough.  He  took  his  seat  in 
fliknoe,  and  motioned  them  to  continue  their  speech. 

*^ '  They  are  here,  sisters,*  said  the  elder  lady  in  a  trembling  voice. 
*  I  have  never  borne  to  look  upon  them  since,  and  now  I  blame  myself 
for  mj  weakness.  What  is  there  in  her  memory  that  we  should  dread  ? 
To  call  up  our  old  days  shall  be  a  solemn  pleasure  yet.* 

^  She  glanced  at  the  monk  as  she  spoke,  and,  opening  a  cabinet, 
brongfat  forth  the  five  frames  of  work,  completed  long  before.  Her 
step  was  firm,  but  her  hand  trembled  as  she  produced  the  last  one ;  and 
when  the  feelings  of  the  other  sisters  gushed  forth  at  sight  of  it,  her 
pent-up  tears  made  way,  and  she  sobbed  *•  God  bless  her ! 

^  The  monk  rose  and  advanced  towards  them.  ^  It  was  almost  the 
last  thing  she  touched  in  health,'  he  said  in  a  low  voice. 

" '  It  was,'  cried  the  elder  lady,  weeping  bitterly. 

'^  The  monk  turned  to  the  second  sister. 

** '  The  gallant  youth  who  looked  into  thine  eyes,  and  hung  upon  thy 
very  breath  when  first  he  saw  thee  intent  upon  this  pastime,  lies  buried 
on  a  plain  whereof  the  turf  is  red  with  blood.  Rusty  fragments  of 
armour  once  brightly  burnished,  lie  rotting  on  the  ground,  and  are  as 
httle  distinguishable  for  his,  as  are  the  bones  that  crumble  in  the 
moold!' 

"  The  lady  groaned  and  wrung  her  hands. 

"  *  The  policy  of  courts,'  he  continued,  turning  to  the  two  other 
asters,  '  drew  ye  from  your  peaceful  home  to  scenes  of  revelry  and 
splendour.  The  same  policy,  and  the  restless  ambition  of  proud  and 
fieiy  men,  have  sent  ye  back,  widowed  maidens,  and  humbled  out- 
casts.    Do  I  speak  truly  V 

"  The  sobs  of  the  two  sisters  were  their  only  reply. 

"  *  There  is  little  need,'  said  the  monk,  with  a  meaning  look,  '  to 
hitter  away  the  time  in  gewgaws  which  shall  raise  up  the  pale  ghosts 
of  hopes  of  early  years.  Bury  them,  heap  penance  and  mortification 
on  their  heads,  keep  them  down,  and  let  the  convent  be  their  grave !' 

"  The  sisters  asked  for  three  days  to  delil>erate,  and  felt  that  night 
as  though  the  veil  were  indeed  the  fitting  shroud  for  their  dead  joys. 
But  morning  came  again,  and  though  the  boughs  of  the  orchard  trees 
drooped  and  ran  wild  upon  the  ground,  it  was  the  same  orchard  stilL 
^6  grass  was  coarse  and  high,  but  there  was  yet  the  spot  on  which 
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they  had  so  often  sat  together  when  change  and  sorrow  were  hut  nameB. 
There  was  every  walk  and  nook  which  Alice  had  made  glad,  and  in  tkc 
minster  nave  was  one  flat  stone  heneath  which  she  slept  in  peace. 

*'  And  could  they,  rememhering  how  her  young  heart  had  nekeMJ 
at  the  thought  of  cloistered  walls,  look^npon  her  grave  in  garbs  whieb 
would  chill  the  very  ashes  within  it  ?  Could  they  how  down  in  ixnjv^ 
and  when  all  Heaven  tamed  to  hear  them  hnng  the  dark  diada  lA 
sadness  on  one  angel's  face  ?  No. 

'^  They  sent  ahroad  to  artists  of  great  celebrity  in  those  times,  antd 
having  obtained  the  church's  sanction  to  their  work  of  piety,  caosed  to 
be  executed  in  five  large  compartments  of  richly  stained  glass  a  fiiithfii] 
copy  of  their  old  embroidery  work.  These  were  fitted  into  a  large  win- 
dow until  that  time  bare  of  ornament,  and  when  the  sun  shone  brighthr, 
as  she  had  so  well  loved  to  see  it,  the  fiimiliar  patterns  were  reflected  ■ 
their  original  colours,  and  throwing  a  stream  of  brilliant  light  upon  the 
pavement,  fell  warmly  on  the  name  of  9ltce. 

^^  For  many  hours  in  every  day  the  sisters  paced  slowly  up  and 
down  the  nave,  or  knelt  by  the  side  of  the  flat  broad  stone.  O^ 
three  were  seen  in  the  customary  place  after  many  years,  then  but 
two,  and  for  a  long  time  afterwards,  but  one  solitary  female  bent  witk 
age.  At  length  she  came  no  more,  and  the  stone  bore  five  plaiB 
Christian  names. 

*'*'  That  stone  has  worn  away  and  been  replaced  by  others,  and  many 
generations  have  come  and  gone  since  then.  Time  has  softened  down 
the  colours,  but  the  same  stream  of  light  still  falls  upon  the  forgottea 
tomb,  of  which  no  trace  remains ;  and  to  this  day  the  stranger  is  shown 
in  York  cathedral  an  old  window  called  The  Five  Sisters. 


^*  That's  a  melancholy  tale,"  said  the  merry-&ced  gentleman,  empty- 
ing his  glass. 

^^  It  is  a  tale  of  life,  and  life  is  made  up  of  such  sorrows,"  retumed 
the  other,  courteously,  but  in  a  grave  and  sad  tone  of  voice. 

'^  There  arc  shades  in  all  good  pictures,  but  there  are  lights  too,  if  m 
choose  to  contemplate  them,''  said  the  gentleman  with  the  merry  &ce 
^^  The  youngest  sister  in  your  tale  was  always  light-heakrted." 

"  And  died  early,"  said  the  other,  gently. 

^^  She  would  have  died  earlier,  perhaps,  had  she  been  less  happy/ 
said  the  first  speaker,  with  much  feeling.  *•'  Do  you  think  the  sistflu 
who  loved  her  so  well,  would  have  grieved  the  less  if  her  life  had  besi 
one  of  gloom  and  sadness  ?  If  anything  could  soothe  the  first  shax] 
pain  of  a  heavy  loss,  it  would  be — with  me — the  reflection,  that  thost 
I  mourned,  by  being  innocently  happy  here,  and  loving  all  about  them 
had  prepared  themselves  for  a  purer  and  happier  world.  The  sun  doo 
not  shine  upon  this  fair  earth  to  meet  frowning  eyes,  depend  upon  it.' 

^^  I  believe  you  are  right,"  said  the  gentleman  who  had  told  the  story 

^^  Believe !"  retorted  the  other,  ^'  can  anybody  doubt  it  ?  Take  sm 
subject  of  sorrowful  regret,  and  see  with  how  much  of  pleasmre  it  i 
associated.     The  recollection  of  past  pleasure  may  become  pain—" 

^^  It  does,"  interposed  ihe  other. 
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^  Wen ;  it  does.  To  remember  happiness  which  camiot  be  restored 
vjNHii,  but  of  a  softened  kind.  Our  recollections  are  nnfortunatdy 
nkigled  with  nrach  that  we  deplore,  and  with  many  actions  which  we 
Viftlaly  repent ;  still  in  the  post  chequered  life  I  firmly  think  there 
ire  80  many  little  rays  of  sunshine  to  look  back  upon,  that  I  do  not 
Mere  any  mortal  (unless  he  had  put  himself  without  the  pale  of  hope) 
mmld  deliberately  drain  a  goblet  <^  the  waters  of  Lethe,  if  he  had  it  m 
ki§  power." 

^  PonUy  yon  are  correct  in  that  beHef,"  said  the  grey-haired  gen- 
tieman  after  a  short  reflection.     ^  I  am  inclined  to  think  you  are." 

"  Why,  then,"  replied  the  other,  "  the  good  in  this  state  of  exists 
cnee  preponderates  over  the  bad,  let  miscalled  philosophers  tell  us  what 
Hbffj  win.  If  our  affections  be  tried,  our  affections  are  our  consolation 
and  comfort ;  and  memory,  however  sad,  is  the  best  and  purest  link 
between  this  world  and  a  better. 

"  But  come  ;  I'll  tell  you  a  story  of  another  kind." 

After  a  very  brief  silence  the  merry-faced  gentleman  sent  round  the 
pracb,  and  glancing  slily  at  the  ^Eistidious  lady,  who  seemed  despo- 
laiely  apprehensive  that  he  was  going  to  relate  something  improper, 
began 

THE  BARON  OF  GROGZWIG. 

"The  Baron  Von  Koeldwethout,  of  Grogzwig  in  Germany,  vras  as 
Ckely  a  young  baron  as  you  would  wish  to  see.  I  needn't  say  that  he 
Tired  in  a  castle,  because  that's  of  course ;  neither  need  I  say  that  he 
lived  in  an  old  castle,  for  what  Grerman  baron  ever  lived  in  a  new 
one?  There  were  many  strange  circumstances  connected  with  this 
▼enerable  building,  among  which  not  the  least  startling  and  mysterious 
were,  that  when  the  wind  blew,  it  rumbled  in  the  chimneys,  or  oven 
howled  among  the  trees  in  the  neighbouring  forest ;  and  that  when  the 
moon  shone,  she  found  her  way  through  certain  small  loopholes  in  the 
wall,  and  actually  made  some  parts  of  the  wide  halls  and  galleries 
quite  light,  while  she  left  others  in  gloomy  shadow.  I  l)elieve  that  one 
of  the  baron's  ancestors,  being  short  of  money,  had  inserted  a  dagger  in 
a  gentleman  who  called  one  night  to  ask  his  way,  and  it  teas  supposed 
that  these  miraculous  occurrences  took  place  in  consequence.  And  yet 
I  hardly  know  how  that  could  have  been,  either,  because  the  baron's 
ancestor,  who  was  an  amiable  man,  felt  very  sorry  afterwards  for 
having  been  so  rash,  and  laying  violent  hands  upon  a  quantity  of  stone 
and  timber  which  belonged  to  a  weaker  baron,  built  a  chapel  as  an 
apology,  and  so  took  a  r(*ce?pt  from  Heaven  in  full  of  all  demands. 

"  Tadking  of  the  baron's  ancestor  puts  me  in  mind  of  the  Imron's  great 
claims  to  respect  on  the  score  of  his  pedigree.  I  am  afraid  to  say,  I  am 
sore,  how  many  ancestors  the  baron  had ;  but  I  know  that  he  had  a  great 
many  more  than  any  other  man  of  his  time,  and  I  only  wish  that  he 
bad  lived  in  these  latter  days  that  ho  might  have  had  more.  It  is  a 
very  hard  thing  upon  the  great  men  of  past  centuries,  that  they  should 
liave  come  into  the  world  so  soon,  because  a  man  who  was  bom  three 
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or  four  hundred  years  ago,  cannot  reasonably  be  expected  to  have  bad 
as  many  relations  before  him  as  a  man  who  is  bom  now.  The  last 
man,  whoever  he  is — and  he  may  be  a  cobbler  or  some  low  vulgar  dog 
for  aught  we  know — ^will  have  a  longer  pedigree  thisn  the  greatest 
nobleman  now  alive  :  and  I  contend  that  this  is  not  foir. 

*'  Well,  but  the  Baron  Von  Koeldwethout  of  Grogzwig— he  was  a 
fine  swarthy  fellow,  with  dark  hair  and  large  mustachios,  who  rode 
a-hunting  in  clothes  of  Lincoln  green,  with  russet  boots  on  his  feet,  and 
a  bugle  slung  over  his  shoulder  like  the  guard  of  a  long  stage. 
When  he  blew  this  bugle,  four-and-twenty  other  gentlemen  of  inferior 
rank,  in  Lincoln  green  a  little  coarser,  and  Yusset  boots  with  a  little 
thicker  soles,  turned  out  directly,  and  away  galloped  the  whole  train, 
with  spears  in  their  hands  like  lackered  area  railings,  to  hunt  down 
the  boars,  or  perhaps  encounter  a  bear,  in  which  latter  case  the  baron 
killed  him  first  and  greased  his  whiskers  with  him  afterwards. 

"  This  was  a  merry  life  for  the  Baron  of  Grogzwig,  and  a  merrier 
still  for  the  baron  s  retainers,  who  drank  Rhine  wine  every  night  till 
they  fell  under  the  table,  and  then  had  the  bottles  on  the  floor,  and 
called  for  pipes.  Never  were  such  jolly,  roystering,  rollicking,  meny- 
making  blades,  as  the  jovial  crew  of  Grogzwig. 

^^  But  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  or  the  pleasures  of  under  the  table, 
require  a  little  variety;  especially  when  the  same  five-and-twenty 
people  sit  daily  down  to  the  same  board,  to  discuss  the  same  subjects, 
and  tell  the  same  stories.  The  baron  grew  weary,  and  wanted  excite- 
ment. He  took  to  quarrelling  with  his  gentlemen,  and  tried  kicking 
two  or  three  of  them  every  day  after  dinner.  This  was  a  pleasant  change 
at  first ;  but  it  became  monotonous  after  a  week  or  so,  and  the  baron  fdl 
quite  out  of  sorts,  and  cast  about  in  despair  for  some  new  amusemgnt. 

^^  One  night,  after  a  day's  sport  in  which  he  had  outdone  Nimrod  or 
Gillingwater,  and  slaughtered  ^  another  fine  bear '  and  brought  him 
home  m  triumph,  the  Baron  Yon  Koeldwethout  sat  moodily  at  the  head 
of  his  table,  eyeing  the  smoky  roof  of  the  hall  ynth  a  discontented  aspect. 
He  swallowed  huge  bumpers  of  wine,  but  the  more  he  swallowed,  the 
more  he  frowned:  the  gentlemen  who  had  been  honoured  with  the 
dangerous  distinction  of  sitting  on  his  right  and  left,  imitated  him  to  a 
miracle  in  the  drinking,  and  frowned  at  each  other. 

^^  ^  I  will !'  cried  the  baron  suddenly,  smiting  the  table  with  his  right 
hand,  and  twirling  his  moustache  with  his  left.  ^  Fill  to  the  Lady  of 
Grogzwig.' 

"  The  four-and-twenty  Lincoln  greens  turned  pale,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  their  four-and-twenty  noses,  which  were  unchangeable. 

"  *  I  said  to  the  Lady  of  Grogzwig,'  repeated  the  baron,  looking 
round  the  board. 

"  '  To  the  Lady  of  Grogzwig !'  shouted  the  Lincoln  greens ;  and 
down  their  four-and-twenty  throats  went  four-and-twenty  imperial 
pints  of  such  rare  old  hodk,  that  they  smacked  their  eight-and-forty 
lips,  and  winked  again. 

"  '  Tlie  fair  daughter  of  the  Baron  Von  S¥rillenhausen,'  said  Koeld- 
wethout, condescending  to  explain.     '  We  will  demand  her  in  marriage 
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of  her  fiitiier,  ere  the  snn  goes  down  to>morrow.     If  he  refuse  our  stuty 
m  win  cat  off  his  nose.' 

^  A  hoarse  murmur  arose  from  the  company,  and  eyery  man  touched, 
fini  the  hflt  of  his  sword,  and  then  the  tip  of  his  nose,  with  appalling 
agnificance. 

^Whai  a  pleasant  thing  filial  piety  is  to  contemplate!  If  the 
dsQgfater  of  the  Baron  Yon  Swillei^usen  had  pleaded  a  pre-occupied 
heirt,  or  fiedlen  at  her  fiither's  feet  and  corned  them  in  tears,  or  only 
tinted  away,  and  complimented  the  old  gentleman  in  frantic  ejaculi^ 
tions,  the  odds  are  a  hundred  to  one,  but  Swillenhausen  castle  would 
hftTe  been  turned  out  at  window,  or  rather  the  baron  turned  out  at 
window,  and  the  castle  demolished.  The  damsel  held  her  peace  how- 
trer  when  an  early  messenger  bore  the  request  of  Yon  Ko^dwethout 
Best  morning,  and  modestly  retired  to  her  chamber,  from  the  casement 
of  which  she  watched  the  coming  of  the  suitor  and  his  retinue.  She 
was  no  sooner  assured  that  the  horseman  with  the  large  moustachios 
was  her  profifeied  husband,  than  she  hastened  to  her  fatncr^s  presence, 
lad  expressed  her  readiness  to  sacrifice  herself  to  secure  his  peace.  The 
Tenemble  baron  caught  his  child  to  his  arms,  and  shed  a  wink  of  joy. 

**  There  was  great  feasting  at  the  castle  that  day.  The  four-and- 
twenty  Lincoln  greens  of  Yon  Koeldwethout  exchanged  vows  of  eternal 
friendship  with  twelve  Lincoln  greens  of  Yon  Swillenhausen,  and  pro- 
mised the  old  baron  that  they  would  drink  his  wine  ^  Till  all  was  blue' 
— meaning  probably  until  their  whole  countenances  had  acquired  the 
ametint  as  their  noses.  Everybody  slapped  everybody  else's  back  when 
tfie  time  for  parting  came ;  and  the  Baron  Yon  Koeldwethout  and  his 
foUowers  rode  gaily  home. 

^  For  six  mortal  weeks  the  bears  and  boars  had  a  holiday.  The 
houses  of  Koeldwethout  and  Swillenhausen  were  united ;  the  spears 
rusted,  and  the  baron  s  bugle  grew  hoarse  for  lack  of  blowing. 

**  Tliese  were  great  times  for  the  four-and-twenty ;  but,  alas !  their 
lu^h  and  pahny  days  had  taken  boots  to  themselves,  and  were  already 
walking  off. 

^  *  My  dear,'  said  the  baroness.  • 

**  *  My  love,'  said  the  baron. 
**  *  Those  coarse,  noisy  men — ' 
^^  ^  Which,  ma'am  V  said  the  baron  starting. 

^  The  baroness  pointed  from  the  window  at  which  they  stood,  to 
the  court-yard  beneath,  where  the  unconscious  Lincoln  greens  were 
taking  a  copious  stirrup-cup  preparatory  to  issuing  forth  after  a  boar 
or  two. 

^  *  My  hunting  train,  ma'am,'  said  the  baron. 
*^  ^  Disband  them,  love,'  murmured  the  baroness. 
*^  *'  Disband  them  !'  cried  the  baron,  in  amazement. 
'  To  please  me  love,'  replied  the  baroness. 
^  To  please  the  devil  ma'am,'  answered  the  baron. 
Whereupon  the  baroness  uttered  a  great  cry,  and  swooned  away  at 
the  baron's  feet. 
^  What  could  the  baron  do  ?    He  called  for  the  lad/s  maid,  and 
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Toared  for  the  doctor ;  and  then  mahing  into  the  yard,  kicked  the  ilm^ 
Lincoln  greens  who  were  the  most  used  to  it,  and  cursing  the  oihen  all 
round,  hade  them  go  to  "but  neyer  mind  where.  I  don't  know  the 
German  for  it,  or  I  would  put  it  delicately  that  way. 

^*'  It  is  not  for  me  to  say  by  what  means  or  by  what  degrees,  Bora» 
wiyes  manage  to  keep  down  some  husbands  as  they  do,  although  I  may 
have  my  private  opinion  <m  the  subject,  and  may  think  that  no  Member 
of  Parliament  ought  to  be  married,  inasmuch  as  three  married  members 
out  of  every  four,  must  vote  according  to  their  wives'  consciences  (if 
there  be  such  things),  and  not  according  to  their  own.  All  I  need  aay 
just  now  is,  that  the^  Baroness  Von  Koeldwethout  somehow  or  other  ac- 
quired great  control  over'  the  Baron  Yon  Koeldwethout,  and  that  littW 
by  little,  and  bit  by  bit,  and  day  by  day,  and  year  by  year,  the  baroa 
got  the  worst  of  some  disputed  question,  or  was  slily  unhorsed  from  some 
old  hobby;  and  that  by  the  time  he  was  a  fat  hearty  fellow  of  forty- 
eight  or  thereabouts,  he  had  no  feasting,  no  revelry,  no  hunting  train,, 
and  no  hunting- — nothing  in  short  that  he  liked,  or  used  to  have ;  and 
that  although  he  was  as  fierce  as  a  lion  and  as  bold  as  brass,  he  was  de- 
cidedly snubbed  and  put  down  by  his  own  lady,  in  his  own  castle  of 
Grogzwig. 

^^  Nor  was  this  the  whole  extent  of  the  baron's  misfortunes.  About 
a  year  after  his  nuptials  there  came  into  the  world  a  lusty  young 
baron,  in  whose  honour  a  great  many  fireworks  were  let  off,  and  a  great 
many  dozens  of  wine  drunk ;  but  next  year  there  came  a  young  baroness, 
and  next  year  another  young  baron,  and  so  on  every  year  either  a  baron 
or  baroness  (and  one  year  both  together),  until  the  baron  found  himself 
the  father  of  a  small  family  of  twelve.  Upon  every  one  of  these 
anniversaries  the  venerable  Baroness  Von  Swillenhausen  was  ner- 
vously sensitive  for  the  well-being  of  her  child  the  Baroness  Von 
Koeldwethout,  and  although  it  was  not  found  that  the  good  lady 
ever  did  anything  matenal  towards  contributing  to  her  child's 
recovery,  still  she  made  it  a  point  of  duty  to  be  as  nervous  as  possible 
at  the  castle  of  Grogzwig,  and  to  divide  her  time  between  moral  obeervi^ 
tions  on  the  baron's  housekeeping,  and  bewailing  the  hard  lot  of  her 
unhappy  daughter.  And  if  the  Baron  of  Grogzwig,  a  little  hurt  sad 
irritated  at  this,  took  heart  and  ventured  to  suggest  that  his  wife  was  at 
least  no  worse  off  than  the  wives  of  other  barons,  the  Baroness  Yon 
Swillenhausen  begged  all  persons  to  take  notice,  that  nobody  but  she 
sympathised  withhor  dear  daughter's  sufierings ;  upon  which  her  rela^ 
tions  and  friends  remarked,  that  to  be  sure  she  did  cry  a  great  deal 
more  than  her  son-in-law,  and  that  if  there  was  a  hard-hearted  bmis 
alive,  it  was  that  Baron  of  Grogzwig. 

'^  The  poor  baron  bore  it  all  aa  long  as  he  could,  and  when  ho  eovld 
bear  it  no  longer  lost  his  appetite  and  his  spirits,  and  sat  himself 
gloomily  and  dejectedly  down.  But  there  were  worse  troubles  yet 
m  store  for  him,  and  as  they  came  on,  his  melancholy  and  sadness 
incroBsed.  Times  changed.  He  got  into  debt.  The  Grogzwig  ooflom 
ran  low,  though  the  Swillenhausen  family  had  looked  upon  them  SA 
SMzhanflfcihls^  and  just  when  the  baroness  was  on  the  point  of  mak- 
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ing  %  thirteenth  addition  to  the  £unily  pedigree,  Von  Koeldwethout 
disMfered  thai  he  had  no  means  of  replenishing  them. 

^*  ^  I  don  t  see  what  is  to  be  done,'  said  the  Baron.  ^  I  think  111 
mmjmM: 

"  lliia  was  a  bright  idea.  The  baron  took  an  old  hunting-knife 
from  a  cnpboard  hard  by,  and  having  sharpened  it  on  his  boot,  made 
what  boys  call  *•  an  offer '  at  his  throat. 

"  *•  Hem  !'  said  the  Baron,  stopping  short.  '  Perhaps  ifs  not  sharp 
enough.' 

"  The  baron  sharpened  it  again,  and  made  another  ofier,  when  his 
hand  was  arrested  by  a  loud  screaming  among  the  youi^  barons  and 
baronesses,  who  had  a  nursery  in  an  up-stairs  tower  with  iron  bars 
pntride  the  window,  to  prevent  their  tumblii^  out  into  the  moat. 

"  '  If  I  had  been  a  bachelor,'  said  the  baron  sighing ;  ^  I  might  have 
done  it  fifty  times  over,  without  being  interrupted.  Hallo.  Put  a 
flask  of  wine  and  the  largest  pipe  in  the  little  vaulted  room  behind  the 
haU/ 

^<  One  of  the  domestics  in  a  very  kind  maimer  executed  the  baron's 
ovder  in  the  oourae  of  half  an  hour  or  so,  and  Von  Koeldwethout 
being  apprised  thereof,  strode  to  the  vaulted  room,  the  walls  of  which 
being  of  dark  shining  wood  gleamed  in  the  light  of  the  blaang  logs 
whien  wcze  piled  upon  the  hearth.      The  bottle  and  pipe  were  ready, 
and  upon  the  whole  the  place  looked  very  comfortable. 
Leave  the  lamp,'  said  the  baron. 
^  Anything  else,  my  lord  V  inquired  the  domestic. 
^  *•  The  room,'  replied  the  baron.      The  domestic  obeyed,  and  the 
baron  locked  the  door. 

"  '  111  smoke  a  last  pipe,'  said  the  baron,  '  and  then  I'll  be  off.'  So, 
putting  the  knife  upon  the  tabic  till  ho  wanted  it,  and  tossing  off  a 
goodly  measure  of  wine,  the  Lord  of  Grogzwig  threw  himself  back 
m  his  chair,  stretched  his  legs  out  before  the  fire,  and  puffed  away. 

"•  He  thought  about  a  great  many  things — about  his  present  troubles 
and  past  days  of  bachelorship,  and  about  the  Lincoln  greens  long  since 
dispersed  up  and  down  the  country  no  one  knew  wliither,  with  the 
exception  of  two  who  had  been  unfortunately  beheaded,  and  four  who 
had  killed  themselves  with  drinking.  His  mind  was  running  upon 
bears  and  boars,  when  in  the  process  of  draining  his  glass  to  the  bottom 
he  raised  his  eyes,  and  saw  for  the  first  time  and  with  unbounded  asto- 
Bidbment,  thai  he  was  not  alone. 

^^  No,  be  was  not ;  for  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  fire  there  sat  with 
fialded  anna  a  vmnkled  hideous  figure,  with  deeply  sunk  and  bloodshot 
eyes,  and  an  immensely  long  cadaverous  face,  shadowed  by  jagged  and 
matted  locks  of  coarse  black  hair.  He  wore  a  kind  of  tunic  of  a  dull 
blueish  colour,  which  the  baron  observed  on  Hoarding  it  attentively, 
mt  dasped  or  ornamented  down  the  front  ¥rith  cofiin  handles.  His 
hgt  too,  were  encased  in  coffin  plates  as  though  in  armour,  and  over  his 
kft  shoulder  he  wore  a  short  dusky  cloak,  which  seemed  made  of  a 
lemnant  of  some  pall.  He  took  no  notice  of  the  baron,  but  was  in- 
toily  eyeing  the  fbre. 
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#  «« ^  Halloa !'  said  the  baron,  8t4Uiiping  his  foot  to  attract  attention. 

^'  ^  Halloa !'  replied  the  stranger,  moving  his  eyes  towards  the  baron, 
but  not  his  face  or  himself.     *•  What  now  ?' 

^^  ^  What  now  !'  replied  the  baron,  nothing  daunted  by  his  hoUow 
voice  and  lustreless  eyes,  '  /  should  ask  that  question.  How  did  you 
get  here  V 

*'  *  Through  the  door,'  replied  the  figure. 
,    **  '  What  are  you  V  says  the  baron. 

"  *  A  man,'  replied  the  figure. 
.    *'  '  I  don't  beUeve  it,'  says  the  baron. 

"  '  Disbelieve  it  then,'  says  the  figure. 

"  '  I  will,'  rejoined  the  baron. 

^^  The  figure  looked  at  the  bold  Baron  of  Grogzwig  for  some  timei 
and  then  said  familiarly, 

"  '  There's  no  coming  over  you,  I  see.     I'm  not  a  man  !' 

"  *  What' are  you  then  V  asked  the  baron. 
/'  '  A  genius,'  replied  the  figure. 

"  *  You  don't  look  much  like  one,'  returned  the  Baron  scornfully. 

'^  ^  I  am  the  Genius  of  Despair  and  Suicide,'  said  the  appaiitum. 

*  Now  you  know  me.' 

^'  With  these  words  the  apparition  turned  towards  the  baron  as  if 
composing  himself  for  a  talk — and  what  was  very  remarkable  was, 
that  he  threw  his  cloak  aside,  and  displaying  a  stake  which  was  nm 
through  the  centre  of  his  body,  pulled  it  out  with  a  jerk,  and  laid  it  on 
the  table  as  composedly  as  if  it  had  been  his  walking-stick. 

^^  *•  Now,'  said  the  figure,  glancing  at  the  hunting  knife,  ^  are  you 
ready  for  me?' 

'^  ^  Not  quite/  rejoined  the  baron ;  ^  I  must  finish  this  pipe  first.' 

**  *  Look  sharp  then,'  said  the  figure. 

" '  You  seem  in  a  hurry,'  said  the  baron. 

" '  Why,  yes,  I  am,'  answered  the  figure ;  '  they're  doing  a  pretty 
brisk  business  in  my  way  over  in  England  and  France  just  now,  and 
my  time  is  a  good  deal  taJcen  up.' 

^' '  Do  you  drink  ? '  said  the  baron,  touching  the  bottle  with  the 
bowl  of  his  pipe. 

^^ '  Nine  times  out  of  ten,  and  then  very  hard,'  rejoined  the  figure,  drily. 

"  *  Never  in  moderation  ?  *  asked  the  baron. 

u  i  Never,'  replied  the  figure,  with  a  shudder,  ^  that  breeds  cheerfulness.' 

^^  The  baron  took  another  look  at  his  new  friend,  whom  he  thought 
an  uncommonly  queer  customer,  and  at  length  enquired  whether  he 
took  any  active  part  in  such  little  proceedings  as  that  which  he  had  in 
contemplation. 

"  '  No,'  replied  the  figure,  evasively ;  '  but  I  am  always  pxeeeni.' 

'^  ^  Just  to  see  fair,  I  suppose,'  said  the  baron. 

^' '  Just  tliat,'  replied  the  figure,  playing  with  his  stake,  and  ex- 
amining the  ferrule.  ^  Be  as  quick  as  you  can,  will  you,  for  theraTs 
a  young  gentleman  who  is  afflicted  with  too  much  money  aad  leiaue 
wanting  me  now,  I  find.' 

'^^  Going  to  kill  himself  because  he  has  too  .much  money!' 
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daimed  the  baron,  quite  tickled  ;  ^  Ha !  ha !  that's  a  good  one.'     (This 
WM  the  first  time  the  baron  had  laughed  for  many  a  long  day.) 

**  *  I  say/  exx>ostiilated  the  figure,  looking  very  much  scared  ;  '  don't 
lo  ihit  sgain.' 
^ '  Why  not  V  demanded  the  baron. 

" ^Because  it  gives  me  a  pain  all  over/  replied  the  figure.  ^  Sigh  as 
much  as  you  please ;  that  does  me  good.' 

^  The  baron  sighed  mechanically  at  the  mention  of  the  word,  and 
the  figure  brightening  up  again,  handed  him  the  hunting-knife  with 
most  winning  politeness. 

^  *  It's  not  a  bad  idea  though/  said  the  baron,  feeling  the  edge  of 
the  weapon  ;  ^  a  man  kiUing  himself  because  he  has  too  much  money/ 
^^Pooh!'  said  the  apparition,  petulantly,  ^no  better  than  a  man's 
kflHog  himself  because  he  has  got  none  or  little.' 

^  Whether  the  genius  unintentionally  committed  himself  in  saying 
tins,  or  whether  he  thought  the  baron's  mind  was  so  thoroughly  made 
np  that  it  didn't  matter  what  he  said,  I  have  no  means  of  knowii^. 
I  only  know  that  the  baron  stepped  his  hand  all  of  a  sudden,  opened 
his  eyes  wide,  and  looked  as  if  quite  a  new  light  had  come  upon  him 
for  tiie  first  time. 

^  *  Why,  certainly/  said  Yon  Koeldwethout,  *  nothing  is  too  bad  to 
be  retrieved.' 
^  ^  Except  empty  cofiers,'  cried  the  genius. 
^  *■  Well ;  but  they  may  be  one  day  filled  again,'  said  the  baron. 
-  ^  *  Scolding  wives,'  snarled  the  genius. 
'  ^  ^  Oh !    Tliey  may  be  made  quiet,'  said  the  baron. 
*^  ^  Thirteen  children,*  shouted  the  genius. 

Can't  all  go  wrong,   surely,'  said  the  baron. 
The  genius  was  evidently  growing  very  savage  with  the  baron  for 
holding  these  opinions  all  at  once,  but  he  tried  U)  laugh  it  ofi^,  and  said 
if  he  would  let  him  know  when  he  had  left  off  joking  he  should  feel 
obliged  to  him. 

** '  But  I  am  not  joking ;  I  was  never  farther  from  it,'  remonstrated 
the  baron. 

" '  Well,  I  am  glad  to  hear  that,'  said  the  genius,  looking  very  grim, 
'  because  •  a  joke,  without  any  figure  of  speech,  is  the  death  of  me. 
Come.     Quit  this  dreary  world  at  once.* 

" '  I  don't  know/  said  the  baron,  playing  with  the  knife ;  '  it's  a 
dreary  one  certainly,  but  I  don't  think  yours  is  much  better,  for  you  have 
not  the  appearance  of  being  particularly  comfortable.  That  puts  me  in 
mind — what  security  have  I  that  I  shall  be  any  the  better  for  going  out 
of  the  world  after  all ! '  he  cried,  starting  up ;  *  I  never  thought  of  that/ 
^  *  Dispateh/  cried  the  figure,  gnashing  ito  teeth. 
^  ^  Keep  off/  said  the  baron.  '  I'll  brood  over  miseries  no  longer,  but 
pot  a  good  face  on  the  matter,  and  try  the  fresh  air  and  the  bears  again ; 
and  if  that  don't  do,  I'll  talk  to  the  baroness  soundly,  and  cut  the  Yon 
Swilknhausens  dead.'  With  this,  the  baron  fell  into  his  chair  and 
langhed  so  loud  and  boisterously,  that  the  room  rang  with  it. 

^  The  figure  fell  back  a  pace  or  two,  regarding  the  baron  meanwhile 
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with  a  look  of  intenfle  ierrcM',  and  when  he  had  ceased,  caught  up  the 
stake,  plunged  it  yiolently  into  its  hody,  uttered  a  frightful  howl^  and 
disappeared. 

''  Von  Koeldwethout  never  saw  it  again.  Having  once  made  up  hici 
mind  to  action,  he  soon  brought  the  baroness  and  the  Yon  SwiUenhou- 
sens  to  reason,  and  died  many  years  afterwards,  not  a  rich  man  that  I 
am  aware  of,  but  certainly  a  happy  one :  leaving  behind  him  a  numerous 
fiimily,  who  had  been  carefully  educated  in  bear  and  boar-hunting  under 
his  own  personal  eye.  And  my  advico  to  all  men  is,  that  if  erer  they 
become  hipped  and  melancholy  from  similar  causes  (as  very  many  men 
do),  they  look  at  both  sides  of  the  question,  applying  a  magnifying 
glass  to  the  best  one ;  and  if  they  still  feel  tempted  to  retire  without 
leave,  that  they  smoke  a  large  pipe  and  drink  a  full  bottle  first,  and 
profit  by  the  laudable  example  of  the  Baron  of  Grogzwig." 

"  The  fresh  coach  is  ready,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  if  you  please,"  said 
a  new  driver,  looking  in. 

This  intelligence  caused  the  punch  to  be  finished  in  a  great  hurry^ 
and  prevented  any  discussion  relative  to  the  last  story.  Mr.  Squeera 
was  observed  to  draw  the  grey-headed  gentleman  on  one  side  and  to 
ask  a  question  with,  great  apparent  interest ;  it  bore  reference  to  the 
Five  Sisters  of  York,  and  was  in  fact  an  enquiry  whether  he  could  in- 
form him  how  much  per  annum  the  Yorkshire  convents  got  in  these 
days  with  their  boarders. 

The  journey  was  then  resumed.  Nicholas  fell  asleep  towards  morn- 
ing, and  when  he  awoke  found,  with  great  regret,  that  during  his  nap 
both  the  Baron  of  Grogzwig  and  the  grey-haired  gentleman  had  got 
down  and  were  gone.  The  day  dragged  on  uncomfortably  enough,  and 
about  six  o'clock  that  night  he  and  Mr.  Squeers,  and  the  little  boys, 
and  their  united  luggage,  were  all  put  down  together  at  the  George  and 
New  Inn,  Greta  Brid^. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

MR.    AND    MRS.    SQUEERS    AT    HOME. 


Mr.  SauBERs  being  safely  landed,  left  Nicholas  and  the  boys  standing 
with  the  luggage  in  the  road,  to  amuse  themselves  by  looking  at  the 
coach  jks  it  changed  horses,  while  he  ran  into  the  tavern  and  went 
throu^  the  leg-stretching  process  at  the  bar.  After  some  minutes  he 
returned  with  his  legs  thoroughly  stretched,  if  the  hue  of  his  noae  and  a 
^ort  hiccup  afforded  any  criterion,  and  at  the  same  time  there  oame  eut 
of  the  yard  a  rusty  pony-chaise  and  a  cart,  driven  by  two  lahourinf  mau 

^  Put  the  boys  and  the  boxes  into  the  cart,**  said  Squeers,  rubbmg  his 
hands ;  ^  and  this  young  num  and  me  will  go  on  in  the  ohaMe.  Qt/L  in, 
Nickleby." 

Nicholas  obeyed,  and  Mr.  Squeers  with  some  difficulty  indooiqg'  the 
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fujU  dbtf  akoy  they  itartod  off,  leaving  the  cart-kad  of  infimt  misery 
toMfewaftleisiiEei 

'^Aie  ytra  oold^  Nieklebj?"  inquired  Squeers,  after  they  had  tm- 
vfled  fOBia  diatanoe  in  silence. 

""  Bather,  Sir,  I  must  aay." 

^'WeU^  I  don't  find  £Milt  with  that,"  said  Squeers;  ""its  a  long 
journey  this  weather." 

^Is  it  much  further  to  Dothebo3rs  Hall,  Sir  ?"  asked  NicholM. 

"^  About  three  mile  from  hoe,"  replied  Squeers.  *^  Bnt  yon  needn't 
on  it  a  Hall  down  here." 

Nicholas  eoughed,  as  if  he  would  like  to  know  why. 

**  The  hct  is,  it  ain't  a  Hall,"  observed  Squeers  drily. 

*^  Ohy  indeed !"  said  Nicholas,  whom  this  piece  of  intelligence  much 
Mtonishftd. 

^  No,"  replied  Squeers.  ^^  We  call  it  a  Hall  up  in  London,  becanse  it 
Mods  better,  but  they  don't  know  it  by  that  name  in  these  parts.  A 
man  may  call  his  house  an  island  if  he  likes ;  there's  no  act  of  Parlia- 
Bent  againat  that,  I  believe." 

"•  I  believe  not,  Sir,"  rejoined  Nicholas. 

Squeers  eyed  his  companion  slily  at  the  conclusion  of  this  little  dia- 
kffiw^  and  finding  that  he  had  grown  thoughtful  and  appeared  in  no- 
wise  diapofled  to  volunteer  any  obeervations,  contented  himself  with 
Isahiag  Uie  pony  until  they  reached  their  journey's  end. 

*^  Jump  out,"  said  Squeers.  ^'  Hallo  there !  come  and  put  this  horse 
iq>.     Be  quick,  will  you." 

While  the  schoolmaster  was  uttering  these  and  other  impatient  cries, 
Nicholas  had  time  to  observe  that  tlie  school  was  a  long  cold-looking 
house,  one  story  high,  with  a  few  straggling  outbuildings  behind,  and 
a  bam  and  stable  adjoining.  After  the  lapse  of  a  minute  or  two,  the 
noise  of  somebody  unlocking  the  yard  gate  was  heard,  and  presently  a 
tftU  lean  boy,  with  a  lantern  in  his  hand,  issued  forth. 

*'  Is  that  you,  Smike  ?  "  cried  Squeers. 
.  "  Yes,  ^r,"  replied  the  boy. 

*'  Then  why  the  devil  didn  t  you  come  before  ? " 

**  Please,  ^r,  I  fell  asleep  over  the  fire,"  answered  Smike,  with 
humility. 

*^  Fire !  what  fire  ?  Where's  there  a  fire  ? "  demanded  the  school  - 
maflter,  sharply. 

^  Only  in  the  kitchen.  Sir,"  replied  the  boy.  ^'  Missus  said  as  I  was 
attin^  up,  I  might  go  in  there,  for  a  warm." 

^  X  our  missus  is  a  fool,''  retorted  Squeers.  ^^  You'd  have  been  a 
deuced  deal  more  wakeful  in  the  cold,  I'll  engage." 

By  thia  time  Mr.  Squeers  had  dinnounted ;  and  after  ordering  the 
boy  to  see  to  the  pony,  and  to  take  care  that  he  hadn't  any  more  com 
that  night,  he  told  Nicholas  to  wait  at  the  front  door  a  minute  while 
he  went  round  and  let  him  in. 

A  boat  of  unpleasant  misgivings,  whidi  had  been  crowding  upon 
NUioks  during  the  whole  journey,  thronged  into  lus  mind  with  re- 
doubled force  when  he  was  left  alone.      His  great  distaniyi  firom  homo 
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and  the  impossibility  of  reaching  it,  except  on  foot,  should  he  ^1 
oyer  so  anxious  to  return,  presented  itself  to  him  in  most  alarming 
colours ;  and  as  he  looked  up  at  the  dreary  house  and  dark  windows, 
and  upon  the  wild  country  round  covered  with  snow,  he  felt  a  depres- 
sion of  heart  and  spirit  which  he  had  never  experienced  before. 

^'  Now  then,"  cried  Squeers,  poking  his  h^^  out  at  the  front  door. 
"  Where  are  you,  Nickleby  ? " 

"  Here,  Sir  V*  replied  Nicholas. 

^'  Come  in  then,"  said  Squeers,  ^^  the  wind  blows  in  at  this  door  fit 
to  knock  a  man  off  his  legs." 

Nicholas  sighed  and  hurried  in.  Mr.  Squeers  having  bolted  the 
door  to  keep  it  shut,  ushered  him  into  a  small  parlour  scantily  furnished 
with  a  few  chairs,  a  yellow  map  hung  against  the  wall,  and  a  couple 
of  tables,  one  of  which  bore  some  preparations  for  supper ;  while  on- 
the  other,  a  tutors  assistant,  a  Murray's  grammar,  half  a  dozen  cards  of 
terms,  and  a  worn  letter  directed  to  Wackford  Squeers,  Esquire,  wero 
arranged  in  picturesque  confusion. 

They  had  not  been  in  this  apartment  a  couple  of  minutes  when  a 
female  bounced  into  the  room,  and  seizing  Mr.  Squeers  by  the  throat 
gave  him  two  loud  kisses,  one  close  after  the  other,  like  a  postman's 
knock.  The  lady,  who  was  of  a  large  raw-boned  figure,  was  about 
half  a  head  taller  than  Mr.  Squeers,  and  was  dressed  in  a  dimity  night 
jacket  with  her  hair  in  papers ;  she  had  also  a  dirty  night-cap  on,  re- 
lieved by  a  yellow  cotton  handkerchief  which  tied  it  under  the  chin. 

'^  How  is  my  Squeery  ?"  said  this  lady  in  a  playful  manner,  and  a 
very  hoarse  voice. 

"  Quite  well,  my  love,"  replied  Squeers.     "  How  are  the  cows  V 

"  All  right,  every  one  of  'em,"  answered  the  lady. 

**  And  the  pigs  ?"  said  Squeers. 

"  As  well  as  they  were  when  you  went  away." 

^'  Come ;  that's  a  blessing,"  said  Squeers,  pulling  off  his  great-coat. 
"  The  boys  are  all  as  they  were,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes,  they're  well  enough,"  replied  Mrs.  Squeers,  snappishly. 
"  That  young  Pitcher's  had  a  fever." 

i  ^'  No !  "  exclaimed  Squeers.    ^^  Damn  that  boy,  he's  always  at  some- 
thing of  that  sort." 

"Never  was  such  a  boy,  I  do  believe,"  said  Mrs.  Squeers ;  ** what- 
ever he  has, 
shall  ever 
told  you  that  six  months  ago." 

"  So  you  did,  my  love, '  rejoined  Squeers.  "  We'll  try  what  can 
be  done." 

Pending  these  little  endearments,  Nicholas  had  stood  awkwardly 
enough  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  not  very  well  knowing  whether  he 
was  expected  to  retire  into  the  passage,  or  to  remain  where  he  wm. 
He  was  now  relieved  from  his  perplexity  by  Mr.  Squeers. 
.  "  This  is  the  new  young  man,  my  dear,"  said  that  gentleman. 
•  "Oh,"  replied  Mrs.  Squeers,  nodding  her  head  at  Nicholas,  and 
eyeing  him  coldly  from  top  to  toe. 


s,  is  always  catching  too.     I  say  it's  obstinacy,  and  nothing 
convince  me  that  it  isn't.     I'd  beat  it  out  of  him,  and  I 
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^  Hell  take  a  meaA  with  us  to-night,"  said  Squeere,  ^'  and  go  among 
ihe  boys  to-morrow  morning.  You  can  give  him  a  shake-down  here 
to-n^t,  can't  you  ?  " 

**We  must  manage  it  "somehow,"  replied  the  lady.     ^' You  don't 
miub  mind  how  you  sleep,  I  suppoee,  Sir  ?" 
^  No,  indeed,"  replied  Nicholas,  ^^  I  am  not  particular." 
'^That's  lucky,"  said  Mrs.  Squeers.     And  as  the  lady's  htunour  was 
considered  to  lie  chiefly  in  retort,  Mr.  Squeers  laughed  heartily,  and 
seemed  to  expect  that  Nicholas  should  do  the  same. 

After  some  further  conversation  between  the  master  and  mistress 
idatiTe  to  the  success  of  Mr.  Squeers*s  trip,  and  the  people  who  had 
piid,  and  the  people  who  had  made  default  in  payment,  a  young 
Kmnt  girl  brought  in  a  Yorkshire  pie  and  some  cold  beef,  which 
hdoB  set  upon  the  table,  the  boy  Smike  appeared  with  a  jug  of  ale. 

m.  Squeers  was  emptying  his  great-coat  pockets  of  letters  to 
difeent  boys,  and  other  small  documents,  which  he  had  brought  down 
in  them.  The  boy  glanced  with  an  anxious  and  timid  expression  at 
ihe  papers,  as  if  with  a  sickly  hope  that  one  among  them  might  relate 
to  hbn.  The  look  was  a  very  painful  one,  and  went  to  Nicholas's 
heart  at  once,  for  it  told  a  long  and  very  sad  history. 

It  induced  him  to  consider  the  boy  more  attentively,  and  he  was 
smprised  to  observe  the  extraordinary  mixture  of  garments  which 
liarmed  his  dress.  Although  he  could  not  have  been  less  than  eighteen 
or  nineteen  years  old,  and  was  tall  for  that  age,  he  wore  a  skeleton 
suit,  such  as  is  usually  put  upon  very  little  boys,  and  which,  though 
most  absurdly  short  in  the  arms  and  legs,  was  quite  wide  enough  tor 
his  attenuated  frame.  In  order  that  the  lower  part  of  his  legs  might 
be  in  perfect  keeping  with  this  singular  dress,  he  had  a  very  large 
pair  of  boots  originaUy  made  for  tops,  which  might  have  been  once 
worn  by  some  stout  farmer,  but  were  now  too  patched  and  tattered  for 
a  beggar.  God  knows  how  long  he  had  been  there,  but  he  still  wore 
the  same  linen  which  he  had  first  taken  down ;  for  round  his  neck 
was  a  tattered  child's  frill,  only  half  concealed  by  a  coarse  man's 
neckerchief.  He  was  lame ;  and  as  he  feigned  to  be  busy  in  arranging 
the  table,  glanced  at  the  letters  with  a  look  so  keen,  and  yet  so  dispiritea 
and  hopeless,  that  Nicholas  could  hardly  bear  to  watch  him. 

"  What  are  you  bothering  about  there,  Smike  ?"  cried  Mrs.  Squeers ; 
^  let  the  things  alone,  can  t  you." 

**  Eh !"  said  Squeers,  looking  up.     "  Oh !  it's  you,  is  it  ?" 
*'  Yes,  Sir,"  replied  the  youth,  pressing  his  hands  together,  as  though 
to  control  by  force  the  nervous  wandering  of  his  fingers ;  "  Is  there — " 
"  Well !"  said  Squeers. 

**  Have  you — did  anybody — has  nothing  been  heard— about  me  ?" 
"  Devil  a  bit,"  replied  Squeers  testily. 

The  lad  withdrew  his  eyes,  and  putting  his  hand  to  his  face  moved 
towards  the  door. 

"  Not  a  word,"  resumed  Squeers,  "  and  never  will  be.  New,  this  is 
a  pretty  sort  of  thing,  isn't  it,  that  you  should  have  been  left  here  all 
these  years  and  no  money  paid  after  the  first  six — ^nor  no  notice  taken, 
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nor  no  clue  to  be  got  who  yon  belong  to  ?  It's  a  pretfy  sofii  of  thing 
that  I  should  have  to  feed  a  great  fellow  like  yon,  and  nev«r  hope 
to  get  one  penny  for  it,  isn't  it  ?' 

The  boy  put  his  hand  to  his  head  as  if  he  were  making  an  eflbrt  to 
recollect  something,  and  then  looking  vacantly  at  his  qnestkmer,  gnh* 
dually  broke  into  a  smile  and  limped  away. 

^^  111  tell  yon  what,  Squeers,"  remarked  his  wife  as  the  door  i^oeed, 
**  I  think  that  young  chap's  turning  silly." 

"  I  hope  not,"  said  the  schoolmaster ;  **  for  he's  a  handy  fellow  out  of 
doors,  and  worth  his  meat  and  drink  any  way.  I  should  think  he'd  have 
wit  enough  for  us  though,  if  he  was.  But  come ;  let's  haTe  tfoppct^ 
for  I  am  hungry  and  tired,  and  want  to  get  to  bed." 

This  reminder  brought  in  an  exclusive  steak  for  Mr.  Sqneers,  wlio 
speedily  proceeded  to  do  it  ample  justice.  Nicholas  drew  np  his  chair, 
but  his  appetite  was  effectually  taken  away. 

*'  How's  the  steak,  Squeers  ?"  said  Mrs.  S. 

**  Tender  as  a  lamb,"  replied  Squeers.     "  Have  a  bit." 

*'  I  couldn't  eat  a  morsel,"  replied  his  vnfe.  "  What'H  the  yomg 
man  take,  my  dear  ?" 

"  Whatever  ho  likes  that's  present,"  rejoined  Squeers,  in  a  most  nn- 
nsnal  burst  of  generosity. 

"  What  do  you  say,  Mr.  Knuckleboy  ?"  inquired  Mrs.  Squeers. 

*'  I'll  take  a  little  of  the  pie,  if  you  please,"  replied  Nicholas.  **  A 
Tery  little,  for  I'm  not  hungry." 

*'  Well,  it's  a  pity  to  cut  the  pie  if  you're  not  hungry,  isn't  it  ?"  said 
Mrs.  Squeers.     "  Will  you  try  a  piece  of  the  beef  ?"^ 

"  Whatever  you  please,"  replied  Nicholas  abstractedly ;  ''  it's  all  the 
same  to  me." 

Mrs.  Squeers  looked  vastly  gracious  on  receiving  this  reply ;  and 
nodding  to  Squeers,  as  much  as  to  say  that  she  was  glad  to  find  the 
young  man  knew  his  station,  assisted  Nicholas  to  a  slice  of  meat  with 
her  own  fair  hands. 

"  Ale,  Squeery  ?"  inquired  the  lady,  winking  and  frowning  to  pre 
him  to  understand  that  the  question  propounded  was,  whether  Nicholas 
should  have  ale,  and  not  whether  he  (Squeers)  would  take  any. 

"  Certainly,"  said  Squeers,  re-tclegraphing  in  the  same  manner.  **  A 
glassful." 

So  Nicholas  had  a  glassful,  and  being  occupied  with  his  own  reflec- 
tions, drank  it  in  happy  innocence  of  all  the  foregone  proceedings. 

^^  Uncommon  juicy  steak  that,"  said  Squeers  as  he  laid  dhSwn  his 
knife  and  fork,  after  plying  it  in  silence  for  some  time. 

"  It's  prime  meat,"  rejoined  his  lady.  "  I  bought  a  good  large  piece 
of  it  myself  on  purpose  for " 

"  For  what !"  exclaimed  Squeers  hastily.     "  Not  for  the " 

"  No,  no ;  not  for  them,"  rejoined  Mrs.  Squeers ;  "  on  purpose  for  you 
against  you  came  home.  Lor !  you  didn't  think  I  conld  have  niade 
such  a  mistake  as  that." 

*  Upon  my  word,  my  dear,  I  didn't  know  what  yon  were  going  to 
ny,"  mid  Sqmen,  who  had  turned  very  pale. 
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**  Ytm  needn't  make  yourself  nncomfortable/'  remarked  his  wife, 
lai^lmig  heartily.  '^  To  think  that  I  should  be  such  a  noddy !  Well !" 
Tius  part  of  the  conyersation  was  rather  unintelligible ;  but  popular 
ramonr  in  the  neighboorhood  asserted  that  Mr.  Squeers,  being  amiably 
opposed  to  cruelty  to  animals,  not  unfrequently  purchased  for  boy  con- 
nmption  the  bodies  of  homed  cattle  who  had  died  a  natural  death,  and 
possibly  he  was  appiehensire  of  haying  unintentionally  deyoured  some 
choice  mofsd  intended  for  the  young  gentlemen. 

Supper  being  oyer,  and  remoyed  by  a  small  seryant  girl  with  a 
koflgiy  eye,  Mrs.  Squeers  retired  to  lock  it  up,  and  also  to  take  into 
9k  custody  the  clothes  of  the  fiye  boys  who  had  just  arriyed,  and  who 
were  half  way  np  the  troublesome  flight  of  steps  which  leads  to  death's 
door,  in  consequence  of  exposure  to  the  cold.  They  were  then  regaled 
with  a  light  supper  of  porridge,  and  stowed  away  side  by  side  in  a 
SDttD  be&tead,  to  warm  each  other  and  dream  of  a  substantial  meal 
with  something  hot  after  it  if  their  fancies  set  that  way,  which  it  is 
not  at  an  improbable  they  did. 

Mr.  Squeers  treated  himself  to  a  stiff  tumbler  of  brandy  and  water, 

made  on  the  liberal  half  and  half  principle,  allowing  for  the  dissolution 

of  the  sugar ;  and  his  amiable  helpmate  mixed  Nicholas  the  ghost  of  a 

small  glassfnll  of  the  same  compound.    This  done,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Squeers 

drew  dose  up  to  the  Are,  and  sitting  with  their  feet  on  the  fender 

talked  confid«itially  in  whispers ;  while  Nicholas,  taking  up  the  tutor's 

assistant,  read  the  interesting  legends  in  the   miscellaneous  questions, 

and  all  the  figures  into  the  bargain,  with  as  much  thought  or  con- 

sciousnesB  of  what  he  was  doing,  as  if  he  had  been  in  a  magnetic 

shmiber. 

At  length  Mr.  Squeers  yawned  fearfully,  and  opined  that  it  was 
high  time  to  go  to  bed  ;  upon  which  signal  Mrs.  Squeers  and  the  girl 
dragged  in  a  small  straw  mattress  and  a  couple  of  blankets,  and 
azras^ed  them  into  a  couch  for  Nicholas. 

*'  We'll  put  you  into  your  regular  bed-room  to-morrow,  Nickleby," 
said  Squeers.     "  Let  me  sec,  who  sleeps  in  Brooks's  bed,  my  dear  V* 

**  In  Brooks's,"  said  Mrs,  Squeers,  pondering.  "  There's  Jennings, 
little  Bolder,  Graymarsh,  and  what's  his  name." 

"  So  there  are,"  rejoined  Squeers.     "  Yes  !  Brooks  is  full." 
Full !"  thought  Nicholas,  "  I  should  think  he  was." 
There's  a  place  somewhere  I  know,"  said  Squeers  ;  ^^  but  I  can't 
at  this  moment  call  to  mind  where  it  is.     However,  we'll  have  that  all 
settled  to-morrow.    Good  night,  Nickleby.    Seven  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, mind." 

I  shall  be  ready.  Sir,"  replied  Nicholas.     "  Good  night." 
Ill  come  in  myself  and  show  you  where  the  well  is, '  said  Squeers. 
^  TouTl  always  &id  a  little  bit  of  soap  in  the  kitchen  window ;  that 
belongs  to  you." 

Nicholas  opened  his  eyes,  but  not  his  mouth ;  and  Squeers  was  again 
going  away,  when  he  once  more  turned  back. 

**  I  don't  know,  I  am  sure,"  he  said,  "  whose  towel  to  put  you  on  ; 
hot  if  joall  make  diift  with  something  to-morrow  morning,  Mis. 
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Squeers  will  arrange  that,  in  the  course  of  the  day.     My  dear,  don't 
forget." 

*'*'  111  take  care,""  replied  Mrs.  Squeers ;  ^^  and  mind  ytm  take  care, 
young  man,  and  get  first  wash.  The  teacher  ought  always  to  have  it ; 
but  they  get  the  iMctter  of  him  if  they  can." 

Mr.  Squeers  then  nudged  Mrs.  Squeers  to  bring  away  the  brandy 
bottle^  lest  Nicholas  shomd  help  himself  in  the  mght ;  and  the  lady 
having  seized  it  with  great  precipitation,  they  retired  together. 

Nidiolas  being  left  alone,  took  half  a  dosen  turns  up  and  down  the 
room  in  a  condition  of  much  agitation  and  excitement,  but  growing 
,^radually  calmer,  sat  himself  down  in  a  chair  and  mentally  resolved 
wat,  come  what  come  might,  he  would  endeavour  for  a  time  to  bear 
whatever  wretchedness  might  be  in  store  for  him,  and  that  remembering 
the  helplessness  of  his  mother  and  sister,  he  would  give  his  uncle  no 
plea  for  deserting  them  in  their  need.  Good  resolutions  seldom  £ul  of 
producing  some  good  efiects  in  the  mind  from  which  they  spring.     He 

frew  less  desponding,  and — so  sanguine  and  buoyant  is  youth— even 
oped  that  affairs  at  Dotheboys  HaJ^  might  yet  prove  better  than  thej 
promised. 

He  was  preparing  for  bed  with  something  like  renewed  cheerfulneaa, 
when  a  sealed  letter  fell  from  his  coat  pocket.  In  the  hurry  of  leaving 
London  it  had  escaped  his  attention  and  had  not  occurred  to  him  sinoe^ 
but  it  at  once  brought  back  to  him  the  recollection  of  the  mysterioua 
behaviour  of  Newman  Noffgs. 

^^  Dear  me ! "  said  Nichdas ;  '^  what  an  extraordinary  hand ! " 
It  was  directed  to  himself,  was  written  upon  very  dirty  paper, 
and  in  such  cramped  and  crippled  writing  as  to  be  almost  illegible. 
After  great  difficulty  and  much  puzzling,   he  contrived  to  read  as 
follows : — 

*  My  dear  young  Man. 

*'  I  know  the  world.  Your  father  did  not,  or  he  wonld  not 
have  done  me  a  kindness  when  there  was  no  hope  of  return.  You  do 
not,  or  you  would  not  be  bound  on  such  a  journey. 

^^  If  ever  you  want  a  shelter  in  Ix)ndon,  (don't  be  angry  at  this,  / 

once  thought  I  never  should),  they  know  where  I  live  at  the  sign  of  ihe 

Crown,  in  Silver  Street,  Golden  Square.     It  is  at  the  comer  of  Silver 

Street  and  James  Street,  with  a  bar  door  both  ways.     You  can  come 

^at'night.    Once  nobody  was  ashamed — never  mind  that.     It's  all  over. 

"  Excuse  errors.  I  should  forget  how  to  wear  a  whole  coat  now.  I 
have  forgotten  all  my  old  ways.  My  spelling  may  have  gone  with 
them.  "  Newman  NoGOB. 

^'  P.S.  If  you  should  go  near  Barnard  Castle,  there  is  good  ale  at  the 
King^s  Head.  Say  you  know  me,  and  I  am  sure  they  will  not  charge 
-you  for  it.  You  may  say  Mr.  Noggs  there,  for  I  was  a  gentleman 
then.     I  was  indeed." 

It  may  be  a  very  undignified  circumstance  to  record,  but  after  he  had 
folded  this  letter  and  placed  it  in  his  pocket-book,  Nicholas  Nickleby's 
eyes  were  dimmed  with  a  moisture  that  might  have  been  taken  for  tears. 
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CHAPTER  Vin. 

OF  YHB  nmnUTAL  BCONOMr  OF  POTHBBOTS  HALL 

A  MDB  of  two  bundled  and  odd  miles  in  seyere  weather,  is  one  of  the 

beet  softeners  of  a  hard  bed  that  ingenuity  can  devise.    Perhaps  it  is 

erea  a  sweetener  of  dieams,  for  those  which  hovered  over  the  rough  couch 

ai  Nicholas,  and  whispered  their  airj  nothings  in  his  ear,  were  of  an 

agreeable  and  happy  kind.    He  was  making  his  fortune  very  &st  in- 

dnd,  when  the  Camt  glimmer  of  an  expiring  candle  shone  before  his  eyes, 

and  a  voice  he  had  no  difficulty  in  recognising  as  part  and  parcel  of  Mr. 

Sqneen,  admonished  him  that  it  was  tune  to  rise, 
**  Past  seven,  Nickleby,"  said  Mr.  Squeers. 
**  Has  morning  come  already  V  asked  Nicholas,  sitting  up  in  bed. 
^  Ah !  that  has  it,"  replied  Squeers,  ^^  and  renady  ic^  too.     Now, 

NkUeby,  come ;  tumble  up,  will  you  ?" 
l&holas  needed  no  further  admonition,  but  ^  tumbled  up  "  at  once, 

and  proceeded  to  dress  himself  by  the  light  of  the  taper  which  Mr. 

Sqaeers  carried  in  his  hand. 
*^  Here's  a  pretty  ffo,"  said  that  gentleman ;  '^  the  pump's  froze." 
^  Indeed !"  said  Nicholas,  not  much  interested  in  the  intelligence. 

^  Yes,"  replied  Squeers.    ^^  You  can't  wash  yourself  this  morning.' 

^'  Not  v^rash  myself!"  exclaimed  Nicholas. 

"  No,  not  a  bit  of  it,"  rejoined  Squeers  tartly.  *'  So  you  must  be 
content  with  giving  yourself  a  dry  polish  till  we  break  the  ice  in  the 
well,  and  can  get  a  bucketful  out  for  the  boys.  Don  t  stand  staring  at 
me,  but  do  lo<Ac  sharp,  will  you  ?" 

Offering  no  further  observation,  Nicholas  huddled  on  his  clothes,*and 
Squeers  meanwhile  opened  the  shutters  and  blew  the  candle  out,  when 
the  voice  of  his  amiable  consort  was  heard  in  the  passage,  demanding 
admittance. 

**  Come  in,  my  love,"  said  Squeers. 

Mrs.  Squeers  came  in,  still  habited  in  the'primitive  night-jacket  which 
bad  displayed  the  symmetry  of  her  figure  on  the  previous  night,  and 
farther  ornamented  with  a  beaver  bonnet  of  some  antiquity,  which  she 
wore  with  much  ease  and  lightness  upon  the  top  of  the  nightcap  before 
menUoned. 

^  Drat  the  things,"  said  the  lady,  opening  the  cupboard ;  ^'  I  can't 
find  the  school  spoon  anywhere." 

^  Never  mind  it,  my  dear,"  observed  Squeers  in  a  soothing  manner ; 
^  it's  of  no  consequence." 

"No  consequence,  why  how  you  talk!"  retorted  Mrs.  Squeers 
sharply ;  "  isn't  it  brimstone  morning  ?" 

"  I  forgot,  my  dear,"  rejoined  Squeers ;  **  yes,  it  certainly  is.  We 
purify  the  boys'  bloods  now  and  then,  Nickleby." 

"  Purify  fiddlesticks'  ends,"  said  his  lady.  "  Don't  think,  young 
msokj  that  we  go  to  the  expense  of  flower  of  brimstone  and  molasses  just 
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to  purify  them ;  becanae  if  yon  think  we  carry  on  the  bnsineflB  in  that 
way,  you'll  find  yourself  mistaken,  and  so  I  tell  you  plainly." 

*'  My  dear,"  said  Squeers  frowning.     "  Hem !" 

^^  Oh !  nonsense,"  rejoined  Mrs.  Squeers.  ^'  If  the  young  man  comes 
to  be  a  teacher  here,  let  him  understand  at  once  that  we  don't  want  any 
foolery  about  the  boys.  They  haye  the  brimstone  and  treai^e,  partly 
because  if  they  hadn't  somethmg  or  other  in  the  way  of  medicine  they'd 
l>e  alwajTS  aiUng  and  giving  a  world  of  trouble,  and  partly  beeana^  it 
spoils  their  appetites  ami  comes  cheaper  than  breakfast  and  dinner.  So 
it  does  them  good  and  us  good  at  the  same  time,  and  that's  fiur  enoa^ 
I'm  sure." 

Having  given  this  explanation^  Mrs.  Squeers  put  her  head  into  ihft 
^loset  and  instituted  a  stricter  search  after  the  spoon,  in  which  Mr.- 
Squeers  assisted.  A  few  words  passed  between  them  while  they  vrera 
thus  engaged,  but  as  their  voices  were  partially  stifled  by  the  cupboaid 
all  that  Nicholas  could  distinguish  was,  that  Mr.  Squeers  said  what 
Mrs.  Squeers  had  said  was  injudicious,  and  that  Mrs*  Squeers  said  what 
^.  Squeers  said  was  '^  stuff.'* 

A  vast  deal  of  searching  and  rummaging  succeeded,  and  it  proving 
fruitless,  Smike  was  called  in,  and  pushed  by  Mrs.  Squeos  and  boxed 
by  Mr.  Squeers,  which  course  of  treatment  brightening  his  intellect% 
enabled  him  to  suggest  that  possibly  Mrs.  Squeers  might  have  the  spoon 
in  her  pocket,  as  indeed  tunied  out  to  be  the  case.  As  Mrs.  Squeers 
had  previously  protested,  however,  that  she  was  quite  certain  she  had 
not  got  it,  Smike  received  another  box  on  the  ear  for  presuming  to  con- 
tradict his  mistress,  together  with  a  promise  of  a  sound  thveshmg  if 'he 
were  not  more  respectful  in  future ;  so  that  he  took  nothing  very  advan- 
tageous by  his  motion. 

...*"'  A  most  invaluable  woman,  that,  Nickleby,"  said  Squeers  when  hii 
consort  had  hurried  away,  pushing  the  drudge  before  her. 

'*  Indeed,  Sir ! "  observed  Nicholas. 

^^  I  don't  know  her  equal,"  said  Squeers ;  ^'  I  do  not  know  her  eqnaL 
That  woman,  Nickleby,  is  always  the  same — always  the  same  bustUn^ 
lively,  active,  saving  creetur  that  you  see  her  now." 

Nicholas  sighed  involuntarily  at  the  thought  of  the  agreeable  domestic 
prospect  thus  opened  to  him  ;  but  Squeers  v^is,  fortunately,  too  mudi 
occupied  with  his  own  reflections  to  perceive  it. 

^^  It's  my  way  to  say,  when  I  am  up  in  London,"  continued  Squeen, 
f'  that  to  them  boys  she  is  a  mother.  But  she  is  more  than  a  mother  to 
them,  ten  times  more.  She  does  things  for  them  boys,  Nickleby,  thai 
I  don't  believe  half  the  mothers  going  would  do  for  their  own  sons.** 

"  I  should  think  they  would  not.  Sir,"  answered  Nicholas.  ^ 

Now,  the  fact  was,  that  botli  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Squeers  viewed  the  boys 
in  the  light  of  their  proper  and  natural  enemies ;  or,  in  other  words; 
they  held  and  considered  that  their  business  and  profession  was  to  get 
as  much  from  every  boy  as  could  by  possibility  be  screwed  out  of  him« 
On  this  point  they  were  both  agreed,  and  behaved  in  imison  accord- 
ingly. The  only  di&rence  between  them  was,  that  Mrs.  Squeeni 
wa^sd  war  against  the  enemy  openly  and  fearlessly,  and  that  Squeeni 
oovexod  hia  laaoality,  even  at  home,  with  m  qpioe  of  his  habitual  d6oal» 
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•s  tf  lie  letUy  had  a  noikm  of  some  day  or  other  being  able  to  take  hun* 
lalf  m,  and  persuade  hb  own  mmd  that  he  was  a  very  good  fellow. 

"  Bat  oome,"  said  Squeers,  interrupting  the  progress  of  some  thoughts 
to  this  eflfeet  in  the  mind  of  his  usher,  *'*'  kt  s  go  to  the  school-room ; 
and  lead  me  a  hand  with  my  school-coat,  will  you  ?" 

NididaB  assisted  his  master  to  put  on  an  old  fustian  shooting-jacket^ 
iHiiek  he  took  down  from  a  peg  in  the  passa^ ;  and  Squeers  arming 
hbnsdf  with  his  cane,  led  the  way  across  a  yard  to  a  door  in  the  rear  of 
tin  house. 

^ There,"  said  the  schoolmaster  as  they  stepped  in  together;  ^^  this 
is  oar  diop,  Nickleby." 

It  was  such  a  crowded  scene,  and  there  were  so  many  objects  to 
tttoct  attention,  that  at  first  Nicholas  stared  about  him,  really  without 
neii^  anything  at  all.     By  degrees,  howcyer,  the  place  resolved  itself 
into  a  bare  and  dirty  room  with  a  couple  of  windows,  whereof  a  tenth 
put  might  be  of  glass,  the  remainder  being  stopped  up  with  old  copy- 
books imd  paper.     There  were  a  couple  of  long  old  rickety  desks,  cut 
aod  notched,  and  inked  and  damaged,  in  every  possible  way ;  two  or 
three  fonns,  a  detached  desk  for  Squeers,  and  another  for  his  assistant. 
The  ceiling  was  supported  like  that  of  a  bam,  by  cross  beams  and  rafters, 
ad  the  walls  were  so  stained  and  discoloured,  that  it  was  impossible  to 
ieO  whether  they  had  ever  been  touched  with  paint  or  whitewash. 

But  the  pupils — ^the  young  noblemen !  How  the  last  faint  traces  of 
hope,  the  remotest  glimmering  of  any  good  to  be  derived  from  his  efforts 
IB  this  den,  fsuded  nom  the  mind  of  Nicholas  as  he  looked  in  dismay 
around !  Pale  and  haggard  faces,  lank  and  bony  figures,  children  with 
the  countenances  of  old  men,  deformities  with  irons  upon  their  limbs, 
hoys  of  stunted  growth,  and  others  whose  long  meagre  legs  would 
hardly  bear  their  stooping  bodies,  all  crowded  on  the  view  together ; 
there  were  the  bleared  eye,  the  hare-lip,  the  crooked  foot,  and  every 
Qgliness  or  distortion  that  told  of  unnatural  aversion  conceived  by 
{Munents  for  their  offspring,  or  of  young  lives  which,  from  the  earliest 
dawn  of  infancy,  had  been  one  horrible  endurance  of  cruelty  and  neglect. 
There  were  little  faces  which  should  have  been  handsome,  darkened 
with  the  scowl  of  sullen  dogged  suffering ;  there  was  childhood  with  the 
light  of  its  eye  quenched,  its  beauty  gone,  and  its  helplessness  alone  re- 
maining ;  there  were  vicious-faced  boys  brooding,  with  leaden  eyes,  like 
male&ctors  in  a  jail ;  and  there  wero  young  creatures  on  whom  the 
sins  of  their  frail  parents  had  descended,  weeping  even  for  the  mercenary 
muses  they  had  known,  and  lonesome  even  in  their  loneliness.  With 
every  kindly  sympathy  and  affection  blasted  in  its  birth,  with  every 
young  and  healthy  feeling  flogged  and  starved  down,  with  every  re- 
vengeful passion  that  can  fester  in  swollen  hearts,  eating  its  evil  way  to 
their  core  in  silence,  what  an  incipient  Hell  was  breeding  there ! 

And  yet  this  scene,  painful  as  it  was,  had  its  grotesque  features, 
which,  in  a  less  interested  observer  than  Nicholas,  might  have  provoked 
a  smile.  .  Mrs.  Squeers  stood  at  one  of  the  desks,  presiding  over  an 
immense  basin  of  brimstone  and  treacle,  of  which  delicious  compound 
she  administered  a  large  instalment  to  each  boy  in  succession,  using  for 
the  purpose  m  common  wooden  spoon,  which  might  have  been  originally 
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manu&ctuied  for  some  gigaatic  top,  and  which  widened  erery  yoiug 
gentleman's  mouth  considerably,  they  being  all  obliged,  under  heaTj 
corporal  penalties,  to  take  in  the  whole  of  the  bowl  at  a  gasp.  In  an- 
other comer,  huddled  together  for  companionship,  were  the  little  boyi 
who  had  arriYed  on  the  preceding  night,  three  of  them  in  Terr  laigs 
leather  breeches,  and  two  in  old  trousers,  a  something  tighter  fit  than 
drawers  are  usually  worn ;  at  no  great  distance  from  them  waa  oeatod 
the  juvenile  son  and  heir  of  Mr.  Squeers— a  striking  likeness  of  his 
&ther — kicking  with  great  rigour  under  the  hands  of  Smike,  who  waa 
fitting  upon  him  a  pair  of  new  boots  that  bore  ik  most  suspicious  resem- 
blance to  those  which  the  least  of  the  little  boys  had  worn  on  the  joor- 
ncy  down,  as  the  little  boy  himself  seemed  to  think,  for  he  was  regard- 
ing the  appropriation  with  a  look  of  most  rueful  amazement.  Besidea 
these,  there  was  a  long  row  of  boys  waiting,  with  countenances  of  no 
pleasant  anticipation,  to  be  treacled,  and  another  file  who  had  jnat 
escaped  from  the  infliction,  making  a  variety  of  wry  mouths  indicatiTB 
of  any  thing  but  satis&ction.  The  whole  were  attired  in  such  motley, 
ill-assorted,  extraordinary  garments,  as  would  have  been  irresistiUy 
ridiculous,  but  for  the  foul  appearance  of  dirt,  disorder,  and  disease,  with 
which  they  were  associated. 

*  ^^  Now,"  said  Squeera,  giving  the  desk  a  great  rap  with  his  cane^ 
which  made  half  the  little  boys  nearly  jump  out  of  their  boots,  ^  ia 
that  physicking  over  ?  " 

*^  Just  over,  said  Mrs.  Squeers,  choking  the  last  boy  in  her  hanyi 
and  tapping  the  crown  of  his  head  with  the  wooden  spoon  to  watosi 
him.     ^^  Here,  you  Smike;  take  away  now.     Look  sharp." 

Smike  shuffled  out  with  the  basin,  and  Mrs.  Squeers  having  ealsl 
up  a  little  boy  with  a  curly  head,  and  wiped  her  hands  upon  it,  ltvn|il 
out  after  him  into  a  species  of  wash-house,  where  there  was  a  amiD  §Mli 
and  a  large  kettle,  together  with  a  number  of  little  wooden  bowla  whMl 
were  arranged  upon  a  board. 

Into  these  bowls  Mrs.  Squeer8,  assisted  by  the  hungry  amiHl} 
poured  a  brown  composition  which  looked  like  diluted  pincuiihiflHi 
vrithout  the  covers,  and  was  called  porridge.  A  minute  wedge  of  fatoilll 
bread  was  inserted  in  each  bowl,  and  when  they  had  eat  their  ponid^ 
by  means  of  the  bread,  the  boys  cat  the  bread  itself  and  had  fini>he4 
their  breakfast ;  whereupon  Mr.  Squeers  said,  in  a  solemn  voiceu  ^  Foff 
what  we  have  received  may  the  Lord  make  us  truly  thankful !  — 


may  the  Lord  make  us  truly 
Wipnt  away  to  his  own. 

Nicholas  distended  his  stomach  with  a  bowl  of  porridge,  for  mncfa 
the  same  reason  which  induces  some  savages  to  swallow  earth — ^lest  they 
should  be  inconveniently  hungry  when  there  is  nothing  to  eat.  Having 
further  disposed  of  a  slice  of  oread  and  butter,  allotted  to  him  in  virtao 
of  his  office,  he  sat  himself  down  to  wait  for  school-time. 

He  could  not  but  observe  how  silent  and  sad  the  bo}^  all  seemed  to  be. 
There  was  none  of  the  noise  and  clamour  of  a  school-room,  none  of  its 
boisterous  play  or  hearty  mirth.  The  children  sat  crouching  and 
shivering  together,  and  seemed  to  lack  the  spirit  to  move  about.  The 
only  pupil  who  evinced  the  slightest  tendency  towards  locomotion  or 
playfulness  was  Master  Squeers,  and  as  his  chief  amusement  waa  to 
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tMJ  upon  tiie  other  bojrs'  toes  in  his  new  hoots,  his  flow  of  spirits  was 
■fter  disagreeable  ^han  otherwise. 

After  some  half-honr^s  delay  Mr.  Squeers  reappeared,  and  the  boys 
took  tbeir  places  and  their  books,  of  which  latter  commodity  the  average 
m^ht  be  about  one  to  eight  learners.  A  few  minutes  having  elapsra, 
dono^  which  Mr.  Squeers  looked  very  profound,  as  if  he  had  a  p^ect 
tppvmension  of  what  was  inside  all  the  books,  and  could  say  every 
ivwd  of  their  contents  by  heart  if  he  only  chose  to  take  the  trouble, 
that  gentleman  called  up  the  first  cla8& 

Obedient  to  this  summons  there  ranged  themselves  in  front  of  the 
fiehoolmastei^s  desk,  half-a-dozen  scarecrows,  out  at  knees  and  dhows, 
one  of  whom  placed  a  torn  and  filthy  book  beneath  his  learned  eye. 

'*  This  is  the  first  class  in  English  spelling  and  philosophy,  Nickleby,** 
flud  Squeers,  beckoning  Nichoks  to  stand  beside  him.  **  We'll  get  up 
a  Latin  one,  and  hand  that  over  to  you.  Now,  then,  where's  the  first 
boy?" 

**  Please,  Sir,  he's  cleaning  the  back  parlour  window,"  said  the  tem- 
porary head  of  the  philosophical  class.  , 

**  So  he  is,  to  be  sure,"  rejoined  Squeers.     *^  We  go  upon  the  prac- 
tical mode   of  teaching,   Nickleby ;    the  regular    raucation  system. 
C-1-e-a-n,  clean,  verb  active,  to  make  bright,  to  scour.     W-i-n,  win, 
d-e-r,  der,  winder,  a  casement.     When  the  boy  knows  this  out  of 
•book,  he  goes  and  does  it.     It's  just  the  same  principle  as  the  use  of  the 
gloUs.     Where's  the  second  boy  ?  " 
**  Please,  Sir,  he's  weeding  the  garden,"  replied  a  small  voice. 
"  To  be  sure,"  said  Squecre,  by  no  means  disconcerted.     "  So  he  is. 
B-o-t,  hot,  t-i-n,  tin,  bottin,  n-e-y,  ney,  bottinney,  noun  substantive,  a 
knowledge  of  plants.     When  he  has  learned  that  bottinney  means  a 
knowledge  of  plants,  he  goes  and  knows  'em.      That's  our  system, 
Nickleby :  what  do  you  think  of  it  ?  " 

**  It's  a  very  useful  one,  at  any  rate,"  answered  Nicholas  signifi- 
eanUy. 

•    "  I  believe  you,"  rejoined  Squeers,  not  remarking  the  emphasis  of 
hia  usher.     "  Third  boy,  what's  a  horse  ?  " 
"  A  beast,  Sir,"  replied  the  boy. 
**  So  it  is,"  said  Squeers.     "  Ain't  it,  Nickleby  ?  " 
**  I  believe  there  is  no  doubt  of  that,  Sir,"  answered  Nicholas. 
^  Of  course  there  isn't,"  said  Squeers.     ^^  A  horse  is  a  quadruped, 
and  quadruped's  Latin  for  beast,  as  every  Ixnly  that's  gone  through  the 
grunmar  knows,  or  else  where's  the  use  of  having  grammars  at  au  ? " 
**  Where,  indeed  ! "  said  Nicholas  abstractedly. 
"  As  you're  perfect  in  that,"  resumed  Squeers,  turning  to  the  boy, 
^  go  and  look  after  my  horse,  and  rub  him  down  well,  or  I'll  rub  you 
down.     The  rest  of  the  class  go  and  draw  water  up  till  somebody  tells 
you  to  leave  off,  for  it's  washing  day  to-morrow,  and  they  want  the 
coppers  filled." 

So  Buying  he  dismissed  the  first  class  to  their  experiments  in  practical 
philosophy,  and  eyed  Nicholas  with  a  look  half  cunning  and  half  doubt- 
bl,  as  if  he  were  not  altogether  certain  what  he  might  think  of  him  by 
this  time. 
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**  Thst's  the  way  we  do  it,  NkUdbj,*  he  and,  aftor  a  kag  pnw.' 

Nicholas  shrugged  his  shoulders  in  a  manner  that  was  acareeljr  p«« 
ceptthle,  and  saidhe  aaw  it  was. 

^  And  a  veiy  good  way  it  is,  too/'  said  Sqneers.  ^  Now,  just  taki 
those  fourteen  little  hoys  and  hear  them  some  reading,  beouifliB  yoa 
know  yon  mnst  hcgin  to  he  useful,  and  idling  ahont  heie  won't  do. 

Mr.  Squeers  said  this  as  if  it  had  suddenly  occurred  to  him,  eithet 
that  he  must  not  say  too  much  to  his  assistant,  or  that  his  assistant  did 
not  say  enough  to  him  in  praise  of  the  estahlishment.  The  duldm 
were  arranged  in  a  semicircle  round  the  new  master,  and  he  was  soon 
listening  to  their  dull,  drawling,  hesitating  recital  of  those  stoiiea  of 
engrossmg  interest  which  are  to  he  found  in  the  more  antiquated  SjpeU* 
ing  hooks. 

In  this  exciting  occupation  the  morning  lagged  heavily  on.  At  000 
o'clock,  the  hoys  having  previously  had  their  appetites  thoioagfaly 
taken  away  hy  stir-ahout  and  potatoes,  sat  down  in  the  kitchen  to  soma 
hard  salt  heef,  of  which  Nicholas  was  graciously  permitted  to  take  his 
portion  to  his  own  solitary  desk,  and  to  eat  there  in  peace.  After  thif 
there  was  another  hour  of  crouching  in  the  school-room  and  shiTcriog 
with  cold,  and  then  school  hcgan  again. 

y  '  It  was  Mr.  Squeers  s  custom  to  call  the  hoys  together,  and  make  • 
sort  of  report  after  every  half-yearly  visit  to  the  metropolis  leganfing 
the  relations  and  friends  he  had  seen,  the  news  he  liad  heard,  the  lettsn* 
he  had  brought  down,  the  hills  which  had  been  paid,  the  acooonl^ 
which  had  been  left  unpaid,  and  so  forth.  This  solemn  prooeediBg 
lUways  took  place  in  the  afternoon  of  the  day  succeeding  his  letom ; 
perhaps  because  the  boys  acquired  strength  of  mind  from  the  snspeuie 
of  the  morning,  or  possibly  because  Mr.  Squeers  himself  acquired  greatoe 
sternness  and  inflexibility  from  ccrtsun  warm  potations  in  which  ne  was 
wont  to  indulge  after  lus  early  dinner.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  boys 
were  recalled  from  house-window,  garden,  stable,  and  cow-yard,  and 
the  school  were  assembled  in  full  conclave,  when  Mr.  Squeers,  iR^tk  m 
small  bundle  of  papers  in  his  hand,  and  Mrs.  S.  following  with  a  pair 
of  canes,  entered  the  room  and  proclaimed  silence. 

^^  Let  any  boy  speak  a  word  without  leave,"  said  Mr.  Squeers,  mfldly, 
**  and  111  take  the  skin  off  his  back." 

This  special  proclamation  had  the  desired  effect,  and  a  deathlikfl 
nlence  immediately  prevailed,  in  the  midst  of  which  Mr.  Squeera  went 
on  to  say — 

*^  Boys,  I've  been  to  London,  and  have  returned  to  my  fiunily  and 
you,  as  strong  and  well  as  ever." 

According  to  half-yearly  custom,  Uie  boys  gave  three  feeble  cheers  at 
this  refreshing  intelligenoe.  Such  cheers !  Sighs  of  extra  strength  with 
the  chill  on. 

^^  I  have  seen  Uie  parents  of  some  boys,"  continued  Squeers,  taming 
over  his  papers,  ^'  and  they're  so  glad  to  hear  how  their  sons  are  getting 
on  that  there's  no  prospect  at  all  of  their  going  away,  which  of  comae 
is  a  very  pleasant  thing  to  reflect  upon  for  all  parties." 

Two  or  three  hands  went  to  two  or  three  eyes  when  Squeers  said  thii^ 
bat  the  greater  part  of  the  young  gentlemen  having  no  pn'tiiniliff 


ywrfi  to  apeak  o^  mn  wliollf  unintopertel  in  the  tiling  one  inif 
crolliei: 

^I  liATe  had  disappointments  to  oontaid  against,"  said  Sgneen, 
iNkmg  -way  grim,  ^  Boldei^s  fiither  was  two  pound  ten  short  Where 
nB^?" 

^Here  he  is,  ^dease Sir,"  rejoined  twenty  officious Toioes.  Boys  aie 
imy  Kko  men  to  be  sore. 

*^  Crane  here,  Bolder,"  said  Sqneers. 

An  nnhealthj-lookii^  boy,  with  warts  all  orer  his  hands,  stepped 
book  his  place  to  the  master^s  desk,  and  raised  his  eyes  bn^mglj  to 
flqoetfs's  hoe ;  his  own  quite  white  from  the  rapid  baiting  of  his  heart. 

^  Bolder,"  said  Squeera,  q>eaking  very  slowly,  for  he  was  considenng, 
SB  the  saying  goes,  where  to  haye  him.  ^  Bolder,  if  your  fiither  thinks 
<hit  becanso^why  what's  this.  Sir  ?" 

As  Squeers  iBpoke,  he  caught  up  the  boy's  hand  by  the  cuff  of  his 
jacket,  and  surveyed  it  with  an  edifying  aspiect  of  horror  and  di^^ust. 

**  What  do  you  call  this,  %  ? "  deihanded  the  schoohnaster,  atmiinis- 
iating  a  cut  with  the  cane  to  expedite  the  reply. 

^  can't  help  it,  indeed.  Sir,"  rejoined  the  Iwy,  crying.  ^  They  will 
come;  it's  the  dirty  work  I  think.  Sir— -at  least  I  don't  know  what  it 
ii^Sir,  but  it's  not  my  &ult." 

^  Bolder,"  said  Squeera,  tucking  up  his  wristbandB  and  moistening 
fte  palm  of  his  right  hand  to  set  a  good  grip  of  the  cane,  ^^  3rou're  an 
iaoonigible  young  scoundrel,  ana  as  the  last  thrashing  did  yon  no  good, 
we  most  see  what  another  ¥all  do  towards  beating  it  out  of  you.". 

With  this,  and  whoUy  disregarding  a  piteous  cry  for  mercy,  Mr. 
fiqoeers  feU  upon  the  boy  and  caned  him  soundly :  not  leaving  off  in- 
deed, until  his  arm  was  tired  out. 

^  There,"  said  Squeera,  when  he  had  quite  done ;  ^^  rub  away  as  hard 
as  you  like,  you  won't  rub  that  off  in  a  hurry.  Oh  I  you  won't  hold 
that  noise,  won't  you  ?     Put  him  out,  Smike." 

The  drudge  knew  better  from  long  experience,  than  to  hesitate  about 
obeying,  so  he  bundled  the  victim  out  by  a  side  door,  and  Mr.  Squeers 
fonhtd  himself  again  on  his  own  stool,  supported  by  Mrs.  Squeen,  who 
oocujpied  another  at  his  side. 

^Now  let  us  see,"  said  Squeers.  '^  A  letter  for  Cobbey.  Stand  up, 
Cobbcfy." 

Another  boy  stood  up,  and  eyed  the  letter  very  hard  while  Squeers 
made  a  mental  abstract  of  the  same. 

'  ^  Oh  I"  said  Squeers :  ^  Cobbey  s  grandmother  is  dead,  and  his 
mde  John  has  took  to  drinking,  which  is  all  the  news  his  sister  sends, 
eoDoept  eighteenpence,  which  will  just  pay  for  that  broken  square  of 
{^ass.     Mrs.  Squeers,  my  dear,  will  you  take  the  money  ?" 

The  worthy  lady  pocketed  the  eighteenpence  with  a  most  business- 
Vke  air,  and  Squeers  passed  on  to  the  next  boy  as  coolly  as  possible. 

^  Graymazah,"  said  Squeers,  '^  he's  the  next.    Stand  up,  Graymarsh." 

Another  boy  stood  up,  and  the  schoolmaster  looked  over  the  letter  as 
before. 

^  Chaymaiah's  maternal  aunt,"  said  Sqneers  when  he  had  possessed 
UiHilf  of  tiie  ooBtents,  ^^  is  very  gkd  to  hear  he's  so  well  and  hi^py , 
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-and  aends  her  respectfiil  compIimentB  to  Mn.  Squeen,  and  tlnoks 
most  be  an  angeL  She  likewiae  thinks  Mr.  Sqneen  is  too  sood  for  ifaii 
world ;  but  hopes  he  may  long  be  spared  to  carry  on  Uie  bnainfa. 
Would  have  sent  the  two  pair  ot  stockings  as  desired,  but  ia  shoii  ol 
money,  so  forwards  a  tract  instead,  and  hopes  Graymarsh  ^mH  pot  fait 
trust  in  Providence.  Hopes  above  all,  that  he  will  study  in  everything 
to  please  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Squeers,  and  look  upon  them  as  his  only  fiiendv; 
and  that  he  will  love  Master  Squeers,  and  not  object  to  sleeping  fiva  in 
a  bed,  which  no  Christian  should.  Ah !"  said  Squeers,  folding  it  np^ 
*^  a  delightful  letter.     Very  afiecting,  indeed." 

It  was  afiecting  in  one  sense,  for  Graymarsh's  maternal  aunt  mtt 
strongly  supposed,  by  her  more  intimate  firiends,  to  be  no  other  than  lus 
maternal  parent ;  Squeers  however,  without  alluding  to  this  part  of  tfai 
story  (which  would  have  sounded  immoral  before  boys),  proceeded  wiHi 
the  business  by  calling  but  ^^  Mobbs,"  whereupon  another  boy  rose,  and 
Graymarsh  resumed  his  seat. 

^^  Mobbs's  mother-in-law,"  said  Squeers,  ^^  took  to  her  bed  on  hearing 
that  he  would  not  eat  fat,  and  has  been  very  ill  ever  since.  She  wisliei 
to  know  by  an  early  post  where  he  expects  to  go  to,  if  he  quarrds  with 
his  vittlcs ;  and  with  what  feelings  he  could  turn  up  his  nose  at  tha 
cow's  liver  broth,  after  his  good  master  had  asked  a  blessing  on  it.  This 
was  told  her  in  the  London  newspapers — ^not  by  Mr.  Squeers,  for  he  is 
too  kind  and  too  good  to  set  anybody  against  anybody — and  it  faafe 
vexed  her  so  much,  Mobbs  can't  think.  She  is  sorry  to  find  he  is  dis- 
contented, which  is  sinful  and  horrid,  and  hopes  Mr.  Squeers  will  flot 
him  into  a  happier  state  of  mind ;  with  which  view  she  has  also  stopped 
his  halfpenny  a  week  pocket-money,  and  given  a  double-bladed  knifil 
with  a  corkscrew  in  it  to  the  Missionaries,  which  she  had  bought  on 
purpose  for  him." 

^^  A  sulky  state  of  feeling,"  said  Squeers,  after  a  terrible  pause,  during 
which  he  had  moistened  the  palm  of  his  right  hand  again,  *•*•  won't  do; 
cheerfulness  and  contentment  must  be  kept  up.     Mobbs,  come  to  me." 

Mobbs  moved  slowly  towards  the  desk,  rubbing  his  eyes  in  anticipi^ 
tion  of  good  cause  for  doing  so ;  and  ho  soon  afterwards  retired  by  the 
side  door,  with  as  good  cause  as  a  boy  need  have. 

Mr.  Squeers  then  proceeded  to  open  a  miscellaneous  collection  of 
letters,  some  enclosing  money,  which  Mrs.  Squeers  "took  care  of;" 
and  others  referring  to  small  articles  of  apparel,  as  caps  and  so  forth,  all 
of  which  the  same  lady  stated  to  be  too  large  or  too  small,  and  calcn- 
lated  for  nobody  but  young  Squeers,  who  would  appear  indeed  to  have 
had  most  accommodating  limbs,  since  ever3rthing  that  came  into  the 
school  fitted  him  to  a  nicety.  His  head,  in  particular,  must  have 
been  singularly  elastic,  for  hats  and  caps  of  all  dimensions  were  alike 
to  him. 

This  business  despatched,  a  few  slovenly  lessons  were  performed,  and 
Queers  retired  to  his  fireside^  leaving  Nicholas  to  take  care  of  the  boyi 
in  the  school-room,  which  was  very  cold,  and  where  a  meal  of  bread 
and  cheese  was  served  out  shortly  after  dark. 

There  was  a  small  stove  at  that  comer  of  the  room  which  was  nearaift 
tothemaste/sde8k,andbyitNichoLi8  sat  down,  so  depressed  and  aetf- 
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kfptkd  by  the  oonacioiiflieed  of  his  podtioii,  that  if  death  coald  haya 
cone  apoB  him  at  that  time  he  would  haye  been  almost  happy  to  meet  it. 
Ibe  onelty  of  whidi  he  had  been  an  unwilling  witness,  the  coarse  and 
nffiaolj  bdiayionr  of  Squeen  eyen  in  his  best  moods,  the  filthy  place^ 
llie  lichta  and  sounds  about  him,  all  contributed,  to  this  state  of  feeling; 
Int  men  he  zeoollected  that  being  there  as  an  assistant,  he  actuaUy 
BQflned — no  matter  what  ui^appy  train  of  circumstances  had  led  him 
to  tint  paw-  to  be  the  aider  and  abettor  of  a  system  which  filled  him 
wiih  honest  disgust  and  indignation,  he  loathed  himself^  and  felt  for  the 
Mnent  as  though  the  mere  consciousness  of  his  present  situation  must, 
tboagh  all  time  to  come,  preyent  his  raising  his  head  in  society  again. 
.  But  for  the  present  his  resoWe  was  taken,  and  the  resolution  he  had 
Imed  on  tiie  preceding  night  remained  undisturbed.  He  had  written 
to  bn  motiier  and  sister,  announcing  the  safe  conclusion  of  his  journey, 
ad  nying  as  little  about  DotheD03rs  Hall,  and  saying  that  little  as 
cheerfully,  as  he  possibly  could.  He  hoped  that  by  remaining  where 
iw  was,  he  might  do  some  good,  eyen  there,  and  at  all  eyents  others 
depended  too  much  on  his  uncle's  fiiyour  to  admit  of  his  awakening  his 
mnth  just  then. 

One  reflection  disturbed  him  fiaur  more  than  any  selfish  considerations 
idnng  out  of  his  own  position.  This  was  the  probable  destination  of 
hn  sister  Kate.  His  uncle  had  deceiyed  him,  and  might  he  not  consign 
lier  to  some  miserable  place  where  her  youth  and  beauty  would  proye  a 
bt  greater  curse  than  ugliness  and  decrepitude  ?  To  a  caged  man, 
iKNoid  hand  and  foot,  this  was  a  terrible  idea ; — ^but  no,  he  thought,  his 
JDofther  was  by ;  there  was  the  portrait-painter,  too^simplc  enough,  but 
still  liying  in  the  world,  and  of  it.  He  was  willing  to  believe  that 
Ralph  Nickleby  had  conceived  a  personal  dislike  to  himself.  Having 
ptetty  good  reason  by  this  time  to  reciprocate  it,  he  had  no  great  diffi- 
colty  in  arriying  at  that  conclusion,  and  tried  to  persuade  hunsclf  that 
the  feeling  extended  no  farther  than  between  them. 

As  he  was  absorbed  in  these  meditations  he  all  at  once  encountered 
the  upturned  face  of  Smike,  who  was  on  his  knees  before  the  stove, 
picking  a  few  stray  cinders  from  the  hearth  and  planting  them  on  the 
file.     He  had  paused  to  steal  a  look  at  Nicholas,  and  when  he  saw  that 
he  was  observed,  shrunk  back  as  if  expecting  a  blow. 
"  You  need  not  fear  me,"  said  Nicholas  kindly.     "  Are  you  cold  ?" 
"N-n-o." 
'   "  You  are  shivering.'* 
**  I  am  not  cold,"  replied  Smike  quickly.     "  I  am  used  to  it." 
There  was  such  an  obvious  fear  of  giving  offence  in  his  manner,  and 
he  was  such  a  timid,  broken-spirited  creature,  that  Nicholas  could  not 
help  exchuming,  "  Poor  fellow ! " 

If  he  had  struck  the  drudge,  he  would  have  slunk  away  without  a 
word.     But  now  he  burst  into  tears. 

"  Oh  dear,  oh  dear ! "  he  cried,  covering  his  face  with  his  cracked 
ind  homy  hands.     "  My  heart  will  break.     It  will,  it  will." 

"  Hush  !  "  said  Nicholas,  laying  his  hand  upon  his  shoulder.     "  Be 
a  man ;  you  are  nearly  one  by  years,  God  help  you." 
^  By  yean ! "  cried  ibnike.     ^^  Oh  dear,  dear,  how  many  of  them ! 
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How  msaiy  of  them  smoe  I  was  a  little  child,  younger  than  aajr  IM 
aio  here  now !  Where  are  they  all ! " 

^  Whom  do  jou  speak  of?"  inquired  Nioholaa,  wiahing  to  lOiMBtta 
poor  half-witted  creature  to  reason.     ^  T^  me." 

^  My  friends,"  he  replied,  ^'  myself^— 4ny— oh  I  what  softringa  mam 
have  been ! " 

^  There  is  always  hope,"  said  Nicholas ;  he  knew  not  what  to  tif • 

^  No,"  rejoined  the  other,  **'  no ;  none  for  me.  Do  you  wncpiberti^ 
boy  thi^  died  here  ?" 

^  I  was  not  here  you  know,"  said  Nicholas  gently;  ^  but  what  at 
him?" 

^  Why,"  replied  the  youth,  drawing  closer  to  his  questionei^s  ttdfl^ 
*^  I  was  with  him  at  night,  and  when  it  was  all  silent  he  cried  no  mam 
for  friends  he  wished  to  come  and  sit  with  him,  but  beean  to  see  fiuaa 
found  his  bed  that  came  frem  home ;  he  said  they  smiled,  and  talked  !• 
him,  and  died  at  last  lifting  his  head  to  kiss  them.     Do  you  heart" 

"  Yes,  yes,"  rejoined  Nicholas. 

^^  What  faces  will  smile  on  me  when  I  die!"  said  his  compaaioi^ 
shivering.  ^^  Who  will  talk  to  me  in  those  long  nights  ?  They  caaiot 
come  from  home ;  they  would  frighten  me  if  they  <ud,  for  I  don't  know 
what  it  is,  and  shouldn't  know  them.  Pain  and  fear,  pain  and  foar  M 
me,  alive  or  dead.     No  hope,  no  hope." 

The  bell  rang  to  bed,  and  the  boy  subsiding  at  the  sound  into  Ul 
usual  listless  state,  crept  away  as  if  anxious  to  avoid  notice.  It  wai 
with  a  heavy  heart  that  Nicholas  soon  afterwarda— no,  not  niiiai( 
there  was  no  retirement  there— followed — to  his  dirty  and  uuwdWL 
dormitory. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

OF  MISS  SQUEBBS,  MBS.  SaUBBBS,  MASTBB  S^UBBBS,  AND  MB.  8Q1 
▲MJO    VABIOUS    MATTBBS    AND    PERSONS    CONNECTBD    KO    LBI 
THE  SQUEERSES  THAN   WITH  NICHOLAS  NICKIiBBT. 

When  Mr.  Squeers  left  the  school- room  for  the  night,  he  beiodc 
himself^  as  has  been  beforo  remarked,  to  his  own  fire-side,  which  was 
situated — ^not  in  the  room  in  which  Nicholas  had  supped  on  the  night 
of  his  arrival,  but  in  a  smaller  apartment  in  the  rear  of  the  piemiaea, 
where  his  lady  wife,  his  amiable  son,  and  accomplished  daughtei^  wen 
in  the  full  enjoyment  of  each  other  s  society :  Mrs.  Squeers  being  ea* 
gaced  in  the  matronly  pursuit  of  stocking-darning,  and  the  young  lady 
and  gentleman  occupied  in  the  adjustment  of  some  youthful  diflferenoei 
by  means  of  a  pugilistic  contest  across  the  table,  which,  on  the  approach 
of  their  honoured  parent,  subsided  into  a  noiseless  exchange  of  kkk^ 
beneath  it. 

And  in  this  place  it  may  be  as  well  to  apprise  the  reader,  that  Mk| 
Fanny  Squeen  was  in  her  thxee-and-tweniUeth  year.    If  tbere  kaaqr 
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tm  giaee  or  lordmeas  iasopmble  from  that  partieolar  period  of  IiIb^ 
Mob  Squaen  may  be  piesnmed  to  hare  been  posBeased  of  it^  as  there  k 
BO  leason  to  snppoee  that  ehe  was  a  solitary  exception  to  a  nniveisal 
tide,  file  was  not  tall  like  her  mother,  but  short  like  her  ikther ;  from 
die  fiomer  she  inherited  a  Toioe  of  harsh  quality,  and  from  the  latter  a 
RSDukable  expression  of  the  right  eye,  something  akin  to  haying  none 
atafl. 

'  Mis  Squeem  had  been  spending  a  few  days  with  a  neiffhbonring 
ioend,  and  had  only  jnst  returned  to  the  parental  roof.  To  this  circom-k 
stance  may  be  referred  her  having  heard  nothing  of  Nicholas,  until  Mr* 
SqseeTS  himsdf  now  made  him  the  subject  of  couTersation. 

Well,  my  dear,"  said  Squeers,  dmwing  up  his  chair,  ^^  what  do  yoa 
of  him  by  this  time  ?" 
^ Think  of  who?"  inquired  Mrs.  Squeon;  who  (as  she  often  le^ 
mrked)  was  no  grammarian,  thank  God. 
*^  Of  the  young  man — the  new  teacher — who  else  ooidd  I  mean  i" 
**0h !  that  Knuckleboy,"  said  Mrs.  Squeers  impatiently;  '^  I  hate  him.** 
^  What  do  yon  hate  hnn  for,  my  dear  ?"  asked  Squeers. 
""  What's  that  to  you?"  retorted  Mrs.  Squeers.    ''  If  I  hate  hini 
ikit's  enough,  ain't  it?" 

^  Qnite  enough  for  him,  mj  dear,  and  a  great  deal  too  much  I  daia 
ttfy  if  be  knew  it,"  replied  Squeers  in  a  pacific  tone.  ^^  I  only  asked 
fiom  curiosity,  my  dear." 

«*  Well,  then,  if  you  want  to  know,"  rejoined  Mrs.  Squeers,  "  111  tell 
yon.  Because  he's  a  proud,  haughty,  consequential,  tumed-up-noeed 
peseock." 

Mrs.  Squeers  when  excited  was  accustomed  to  use  strong  language, 
and  moreoyer  to  make  use  of  a  plurality  of  epithets,  some  of  which  were 
of  a  figurative  kind,  as  the  word  peacock,  and  furthermore  the  allusion 
to  Nicholas's  nose,  which  was  not  intended  to  be  taken  in  its  literal 
sense,  but  rather  to  bear  a  latitude  of  construction  according  to  the 
&ncy  of  the  hearers.  Neither  were  they  meant  to  bear  reference  to  each 
other,  so  much  as  to  the  object  on  whom  they  were  bestowed,  as  will 
be  seen  in  the  present  case :  a  peacock  with  a  tumed-up-nose  being  a 
aoydty  in  ornithology,  and  a  thing  not  commonly  seen. 

^  Hem !"  said  Squeers,  as  if  in  mild  deprecation  of  this  outbreak. 
^  He  IS  che^,  my  dear ;  the  young  man  is  very  cheap." 
**  Not  a  bit  of  it,"  retorted  Mrs.  Squeers. 
^  Five  pound  a  year,"  said  Squeers. 

^  What  of  that ;  it's  dear  if  you  don't  want  him,  isn't  it  ?"  replied 
Us  wife. 
^  But  we  do  want  him,*'  urged  Squeers. 

^  I  don't  see  that  you  want  him  any  more  than  the  dead,"  said  Mrs. 
Squeers.  ^  Don't  tell  me.  You  can  put  on  the  cards  and  in  the  ad- 
vertisements, '  Education  by  Mr.  Wackford  Squeers  and  able  assistants,' 
without  having  any  assistants,  can't  you  ?  Isn't  it  done  every  day  by 
all  the  masters  about  ?     I've  no  patience  with  you." 

**  Haven't  you!"  said  Squeers^  sternly.  "  Now  I'll  tell  you  what, 
Mrs.  Squens.  In  this  matter  of  having  a  teacher,  I'll  take  my  own 
iray,  if  you  please.     A  slave  driver  in  the  West  Indies  is  allowed  a  ma« 
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under  him,  io  see  ihai  his  hiacks  don't  ran  away,  or  get  up  a rri)ellioD$ 
and  111  have  a  man  under  me  to  do  the  same  with  imr  blacks,  till  sndi 
time  as  little  Wackford  is  able  to  take  chaise  of  the  schooL** 

**  Am  I  to  take  care  of  the  school  when  1  grow  np  a  man,  fidJier ?* 
4Baid  Wackford  junior,  suspending,  in  the  excess  of  his  delight,  a  Tidoai 
kick  which  he  was  administering  to  his  sister. 

*^  Tou  are,  my  son,"  replied  Mr.  Squeers,  in  a  sentimental  Yoice. 

*^  Oh  my  eye,  won't  I  give  it  to  the  boys !"  exclaimed  the  interes&iig 
child,  grasping  his  father  s  cane.  ^^  Oh  father,  won't  I  make  'cm 
Bqueak  again ! ' 

It  was  a  proud  moment  in  Mr.  Squeeis's  life  to  witness  that  bunt  of 
enthusiasm  in  his  young  child's  mind,  and  to  see  in  it  a  foreshadowing 
of  his  future  eminence.  He  pressed  a  penny  into  his  hand,  and  gaf^ 
▼ent  to  his  feelings  ^as  did  his  exemplary  wife  also),  in  a  shout  of 
approving  laughter.  The  in&ntine  appeal  to  their  common  sjrmpatfaiep 
at  once  restored  cheerfulness  to  the  conversation,  and  harmony  to  the 
company. 

*'  He's  a  nasty  stuck-up  monkey,  that's  what  I  consider  him,"  said 
Mrs.  Squeers,  reverting  to  Nicholas. 

^*  Supposing  he  is,"  said  Squeers,  *'  he  is  as  well  stuck  up  in  our 
school-room  as  anywhere  else,  isn't  he  ? — especially  as  he  don't  like  it." 

^^  Well,"  observed  Mrs.  Squeers,  ^'  there's  something  in  that.  I  hope 
itil  bring  his  pride  down,  and  it  shall  be  no  fault  of  mine  if  it  don't. 

Now,  a  proud  usher  in  a  Yorkshire  school  was  such  a  very  extraor- 
dinary and  imaccoimtable  thing  to  hear  of, — any  usher  at  sdl  being  a 
novelty,  but  a  proud  one  a  being  of  whose  existence  the  wildest  imagi- 
nation could  never  have  dreamt — ^that  Miss  Squeers,  who  seldom 
troubled  herself  with  scholastic  matters,  inquired  with  much  curiosity 
who  this  Knuckleboy  was  that  gave  himself  such  airs. 

^^  Nickleby,"  said  Squeers,  spelling  the  name  according  to  some 
eccentric  system  which  prevailed  in  his  own  mind,  ,^^<your  mother 
always  calls  things  and  people  by  their  wrong  names." 

"  No  matter  for  that,"  said  Mrs.  Squeers,  "  I  see  them  with  right 
eyes,  and  that's  quite  enough  for  me.  I  watched  him  when  you  weie 
laying  on  to  little  Bolder  this  afternoon.  He  looked  as  black  as  thun- 
der all  the  while,  and  one  time  started  up  as  if  he  had  more  than  got 
it  in  his  mind  to  make  a  rush  at  you ;  /  saw  him,  though  he  thought 
I  didn't." 

^*  Never  mind  that,  father,"  said  Miss  Squeers,  as  the  head  of  the 
Dsmiily  was  about  to  reply.     "  Who  is  the'  man  ?  " 

^^  Why,  your  father  has  get  some  nonsense  in  his  head  that  he's  the 
son  of  a  poor  gentleman  that  died  the  other  day,"  said  Mrs.  Squeers. 
.   "  The  son  of  a  gentleman  !  " 

^  Yes ;  but  I  don't  believe  a  word  of  it.  If  he's  a  gentleman's  son 
at  all  he's  a  fondling,  that's  my  opinion." 

Mrs.  Squeers  intended  to  say  **"  foundling,"  but,  as  she  frequently 
remarked  when  she  made  any  such  mistake,  it  would  be  all  the  same  a 
hundred  years  hence ;  with  which  axiom  of  philosophy  indeed  she  was 
in  the  constant  habit  of  consoling  the  boys  when  they  laboured  under 
more  than  ordinary  ill  usage. 
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*^  He's  notiui^  of  the  kind,"  nid  Squeen  in  answer  to  the  abore 
nmark,  ^  for  his  fisither  was  married  to  his  mother,  years  before  he  was 
kniy  and  she  is  alire  now.  If  he  was  it  would  be  no  business  of  ours^ 
far  we  make  a  Tery  ffood  fiiend  by  haying  him  here,  and  if  he  likes  to 
kun  the  boys  anythmg  besides  minding  them,  I  have  no  objection  I 
imsore." 

^  I  say  again  I  hate  him  worse  than  poison,"  said  Mrs.  Squeeri 
TdwiKntly* 

^  If  you  dislike  him,  my  dear,"  returned  Squeers,  ^  I  don't  know 
aajbody  who  can  show  dislike  better  than  you,  and  of  course  there'll 
ID  occasion,  with  him,  to  take  the  trouble  to  hide  it." 
**!  don't  intend  to,  I  assure  you,"  interposed  Mrs.  S. 
^That's  light,"  said  Squeers  ;  ^^  and  if  he  has  a  touch  of  pride  about 
bim,  as  I  think  he  has,  I  don't  believe  there's  a  woman  in  all  England 
fbai  can  bring  anybody^s  spirit  down  as  quick  as  you  can,  my  loye." 

Mis.  Squeers  chuckled  rastly  on  the  receipt  of  these  flattering 
compliments,  and  said,  she  hoped  she  had  tamed  a  high  spirit  or  two 
in  her  day.  It  is  but  due  to  her  character  to  say,  that  in  conjunction 
with  her  estimable  husband,  she  had  broken  many  and  many  a  one. 

Hiss  I.Fanny  Squeers  carefully  treasured  up  this  and  much  more 
eonveisation  on  the  same  subject  imtil  she  retired  for  the  night,  when 
she  questioned  the  hungry  servant  minutely  regarding  the  outward 
appearance  and  demeanour  of  Nicholas;  to  which  queries  the  girl 
letumed  such  enthusiastic  replies,  coupled  with  so  many  laudatoy 
reinaiks  touching  his  beautiful  dark  eyes,  and  his  sweet  smile,  and  his 
straight  legs — ^upon  which  last-named  articles  she  laid  particular  stress,, 
the  generS  run  of  legs  at  Dothcboys  Hall  being  crooked — ^that  Miss 
Squeers  was  not  long  in  arriving  at  the  conclusion  that  the  new  usher 
must  be  a  very  remarkable  person,  or  as  she  herself  significantly 
phrased  it,  ^'  something  quite  out  of  the  common."  Ana  so  Miss 
Squeers  made  up  her  mmd  that  she  would  take  a  personal  observation 
of  Nicholas  the  very  next  day. 

In  pursuance  of  thb  design,  the  young  lady  watched  the  opportunity 
of  her  mother  being  engaged  and  her  father  absent,  and  went  acci- 
dentally into  the  school-room  to  get  a  pen  mended,  where,  seeing 
lobody  but  Nicholas  presiding  over  the  boys,  she  blushed  very  deeply, 
and  exhibited  great  confusion. 

'*  I  beg  your  pardon,"  ialtered  Miss  Squeers ;  "  I  thought  my  father 
was-— or  might  be — dear  me,  how  very  awkward !" 

*^  Mr.  Squeers  is  out,"  said  Nicholas,  by  no  means  overcome  by  tho 
i^parition,  unexpected  though  it  was. 

^  Do  you  know  will  he  oc  long,  Sir  ? "  asked  Miss  Squeers,  with 
bashful  hesitation. 

**  He  said  about  an  hour,"  replied  Nicholas — politely  of  course,  but 
without  any  indication  of  being  stricken  to  the  heart  by  Miss  Squeers  s 
charms. 

.  "I  never  knew  any  thing  happen  so  cross,"  exclaimed  tho  young 
lady.  "  Thank  you ;  I  am  very  sorry  I  intruded  I  am  sure.  If  1 
hadn't  thought  my  father  was  here,  I  wouldn't  upon  any  account  have 
—it  is  very  provoking — must  look  so  very  strange,"  murmured  Miss 
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Sqaeera,  Umfcing  once  moie^  and  glancing  from  ihe  peo  in  Iwr  bandj  to 
Nicholas  at  his  desk,  and  back  again.  - 

*^  If  that  is  all  you  want^"  said  Nicholas,  pointing  to  the  peo,  wbA 
smiling,  in  spite  of  himself^  at  the  afiected  embarrassment  of  the  school* 
inasters  daughter,  ^^  perhaps  I  can  supply  his  place." 

Miss  Squeers  glanced  at  the  door  as  if  dubious  of  the  propriety  cl 
tdvancinff  any  nearer  to  an  ntter  stranger,  then  round  the  school-ioom 
as  though  in  some  measure  reassured  by  the  presence  of  forty  boyi( 
and  finauy  sidled  up  to  Nicholas,  and  deliyered  the  pen  into  his  hnd 
frith  a  most  winning  mixture  of  reserve  and  condescension. 

*^  Shall  it  be  a  hard  or  a  soft  nib  ? "  inquired  Nicholas,  smiling  ta 
prevent  himself  from  laughing  outright. 

**  He  h€u  a  beautiful  smile, '  thought  Miss  Squeers. 

"  Which  did  you  say  ?  "  susked  Nicholas. 

^  Dear  me,  I  was  thinking  of  something  else  for  the  moment,  X 
declare,"  replied  Miss  Squeers — ^  Oh !  as  soft  as  possible,  if  jroii 
please."  With  which  words  Miss  Squeers  sighed;  it  might  be  to 
give  Nicholas  to  understand  that  her  heart  was  soft,  and  that  the  pen 
was  wanted  to  match. 

Upon  these  instructions  Nicholas  made  the  pen ;  when  he  gave  it 
to  Miss  Squeers,  Miss  Squeers  dropped  it,  and  when  ho  stooped  to 
pick  it  up,  Miss  Squeers  stooped  also,  and  they  knocked  their  heads 
together,  whereat  five-and-twenty  little  boys  laughed  aloud,  hmaf 
positively  for  the  first  and  only  time  that  half  year. 
.  *^Yery  awkward  of  me,"  said  Nicholas,  opening  the  door  for  the 
young  lady's  retreat. 

^^  Not  at  all.  Sir,"  replied  Miss  Squeers ;  ^^  it  was  my  fault.  It  was 
all  my  foolish — a — a — good  morning." 

^^  Good  bye,"  said  Nicholas.  '^  The  next  I  make  for  you,  I  hope 
will  be  made  less  clumsily.  Take  care,  you  are  biting  the  nib 
off  now." 

^^ Really,"  said  Miss  Squeers;  ''so  embarrassmg  that  I  scaiody 
know  what  I — very  sorry  to  give  you  so  much  trouble." 

''  Not  the  least  trouble  in  the  world,"  replied  Nicholas,  closing  tho 
school-room  door. 

,   *'  I  never  saw  such  legs  in  the  whole  course  of  my  life ! "  said  Miss 
Squeers,  as  she  walked  away. 

In  fact.  Miss  Squeers  was  in  love  with  Nicholas  Nickleby. 

To  account  for  the  rapidity  with  which  this  young  lady  had  ooa^ 
ceived  a  passion  for  Nicholas,  it  may  be  necessary  to  state  that  the  friend 
from  whom  she  had  so  recently  returned  was  a  miller^s  daughter  qi 
only  eighteen,  who  had  contracted  herself  unto  the  son  of  a  smxill  corn- 
factor  resident  in  the  nearest  market  town.  Miss  Squeers  and  the  mil-« 
ler's  daughter  being  fast  friends,  had  covenanted  together  some  two 
years  before,  accordmg  to  a  custom  prevalent  among  young  ladies,  that 
whoever  was  first  engaged  to  be  married  should  straightway  confide  the 
mighty  secret  to  the  bosom  of  the  other,  before  communicating  it  to 
any  living  soul,  and  bespeak  her  as  bridesmaid  without  loss  of  time ;  in 
fulfilment  of  which  pledge  the  miller's  daughter,  when  her  engagemeiift 
was  foniMd,  came  out  ezpress  at  eleven  o  dock  at  night  as  Uie  com- 
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Mi  ifla  by  the  Dutch  dock  in  thci  kitchen,  and  nidied  into  Miaa 
Ineoa'a  bed-ioom  with  the  gia^fjring  intelligence.  Now,  Hias  Sqneeis 
kng  fi^e  ^eam  older,  and  out  of  her  teens  (which  ia  aleo  a  great  mat- 
\fg\  had  aaoe  been  more  than  commonly  anxious  to  return  the  oompli* 
poHt^and  poesepB  her  friend  with  a  similar  secret ;  but  either  in  conse* 
qoenoe  of  finding  it  hard  to  please  herself^  or  liarder  still  to  please  any 
hij  else,  bad  nev^  had  an  opportunity  so  to  do,  inasmuch  as  she  had 
M  nch  secret  to  disdose.  The  little  interview  with  Nicholas  had  no 
SMBor  passed  as  aboTe  described,  however,  than  Miss  Squeers,  putting 
<B  her  bonnet,  made  her  way  with  mat  precipitation  to  her .  friend  s 
kmae,  and  upon  a  solemn  renewal  of  aivers  old  vows  of  secrecy,  revealed 
hw  that  she  was— not  exactly  engaged,  but  going  to  be---to  a  gen- 
flemvi's  son-T^none  of  your  corn-factors,  but  a  gentleman's  son  of 
la^  descent) — who  had  come  down  as  teacher  to  Dothebo3rs  Hatl 
met  mosi  mysterious  and  remarkable  circumstances — indeed,  as 
Vm  Squefip:s  more  than  once  hinted  she  had  good  reason  to  believo-* 
mdooed  by  the  fame  of  her  many  charms  to  sedc  her  out,  and  woo  and 
inshar. 

^  Isn't  it  an  extraordinary  thing  ?  "  said  Miss  Squeers,  emphasising 
fte  adjectiye  strongly. 

^  Most  extraor£nary,"  replied  the  friend.  ^^  But  what  has  he  said 
ioyou?" 

^  Dcm't  ask  me  what  he  said,  my  dear,"  rejoined  Miss  Squoers.  '^  If 
70a  had  only  seen  hb  looks  and  smiles !  I  never  was  so  overcome  in 
all  my  life*" 

^  Did  he  look  in  this  way  ?  "  inquired  the  miller's  daughter,  counter- 
feiting as  nearly  as  she  could  a  favourite  leer  of  the  com- factor. 
**  Very  like  that—only  more  genteel,"  replied  Miss  Squeers. 
^  Ah ! "  said  the  friend,  ^'  then  he  means  something  depend  on  it." 
Jtfiss  Squeers,  having  slight  misgivings  on  the  subject,  was  by  no 
means  ill  pleased  to  be  confirmed  by  a  competent  authority;  and  dis- 
covering, on  further  conversation  and  comparison  of  notes,  a  great  many 
Jtoinis  of  resemblance  between  the  behaviour  of  Nicholas  and  that  of  the 
corn-factor,  grew  so  exceedingly  confidential,  that  she   intrusted  her 
friend  with  a  vast  number  of  things  Nicholas  had  not  said,  which  were 
all  so  very  complimentary  as  to  be  quite  conclusive.     Then  she  dilated 
on  tl|e  feaurfiil  hardship  of  having  a  father  and  mother  strenuously  opposed 
to  her  intended  husband,  on  which  unhappy  circumstance  she  dwelt  at 
creat  length ;  for  the  friend's  father  and  mother  were  quite  agreeable  to 
fet  being  married,  and  the  whole  courtship  was  in  consequence  as  flat 
and  common-place  an  affair  as  it  was  possible  to  imagine. 
**  How  I  should  like  to  see  him  ! "  exclaimed  the  friend. 
"  So  you  shall,  'Tilda,"  replied  Miss  Squeers.     "  I  should  consider 
myaeU  one  of  the  most  ungrateful  creatures  alive,  if  I  denied  you.     I 
think  mother's  going  away  for  two  days  to  fetch  some  boys,  and  when 
she  does,  111  ask  you  and  John  up  to  tea,  and  have  him  to  meet  you." 
This  was  a  charming  idea,  and  having  fully  discussed  it,  the  friends 

PWfced^ . 
It  so  fell  out  that  Mrs.  Squecrs's  journey  to  some  distance,  to  fetch 
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three  new  boyB»  and  dun  the  lelations  of  two  old  ones  far  tho 
of  a  small  account,  was  fixed  that  Yery  afternoon  for  the  next  daf  iMfe 
one ;  and  on  the  next  day  but  one  Mis.  Squeers  got  up  onlBidB  tfe 
coach  as  it  stopped  to  change  at  Greta  Bridge,  taking  with  her  a  aoadl 
bundle  containing  something  in  a  bottle  and  some  aaadwidiai^  and 
canrjrin^  besides  a  large  white  top  coat  to  wear  in  the  nighi-tinft  j 
with  which  baggage  she  went  her  way. 

Whenever  such  opportunities  as  these  occurred,  it  was  SqneeoTs 
cusiom  to  drive  over  to  the  market  town  every  evening  on  pretonoe  ttf 
uiffent  busmess,  and  stop  till  ten  or  eleven  o'clock  at  a  tavern  be  nracb 
arocted.  As  the  party  was  not  in  his  way  therefore,  but  miher  af- 
forded a  means  of  compromise  with  Miss  Squeers,  he  readfly  yidded 
his  full  assent  thereunto,  and  willingly  communicated  to  NioholMI 
that  he  was  ea:pccted  to  take  his  tea  in  tiie  parlour  that  evening  at  fifv 
o'clock. 

To  be  sure  Mibs  Squeers  was  in  a  desperate  flutter  as  the  timi 
approached,  and  to  be  sure  she  was  dressed  out  to  the  best  advantage: 
with  her  hair — ^it  had  more  than  a  tinge  of  red,  and  she  wiNre  it  m  a 
crop— curled  in  five  distinct  rows  up  to  the  very  top  of  her  head,  and 
arranged  dexterously  over  the  doubtful  eye ;  to  say  nothing  of  lbs 
blue  sash  which  floated  down  her  back,  or  the  worked  apron,  Oi  thif 
long  ffloves,  or  the  green  gauze  scarf  worn  over  one  shoulder  and  nnte 
the  oUier,  or  any  of  the  numerous  devices  which  were  to  be  as  so  naq^ 
arrows  to  the  heart  of  Nicholas.  She  had  scarcely  completed  then 
arrangements  to  her  entire  satisfaction  when  the  firi^id  arrived  with  K 
whitey-brown  parcel — ^flat  and  three-comered«-K;ontaininff  sundry  small 
adornments  which  were  to  be  put  on  up  stairs,  and  which  the  friend 
put  on,  talking  incessantly.  When  Miss  Squeers  had  *^  done"  the  frienfa 
hair,  the  friend  '^  did"  Miss  Squeers's  hair,  throwing  in  some  striking 
improvements  in  the  way  of  ringlets  down  the  neck ;  and  then,  when 
they  were  both  touched  up  to  their  entire  satisfaction,  they  went  down 
stairs  in  full  state  with  the  long  gloves  on,  all  ready  for  company, 

«  Where's  John,  'Tilda  ?  "  said  Miss  Squeers. 

^^  Only  gone  home  to  clean  himself,"  replied  the  friend.  ^^  He  will 
be  here  by  the  time  the  tea's  drawn." 

"  I  do  so  palpitate,"  observed  Miss  Squeers. 

**  Ah !  I  know  what  it  is,"  replied  the  Mend. 

^^  I  have  not  been  used  to  it,  you  know,  Tilda,**  said  Miss  Sqneen, 
applying  her  hand  to  the  left  side  of  her  sash. 

^^  You'll  soon  get  the  better  of  it,  dear,"  rejoined  the  friend.  While 
they  were  talking  thus  the  hungry  servant  brought  in  the  tea  things, 
and  soon  afterwards  somebody  tapped  at  the  room  door. 

"  There  ho  is ! "  cried  Miss  Squeers.     "  Oh  Tilda ! " 

"  Hush  !"  said  Tilda.     "Hem!     Say,  come  in." 

"  Come  in,"  cried  Miss  Squeers  faintly.     And  in  walked  Nicholas. 

"  Qood  evening,"  said  that  young  gentleman,  all  unconscious  of  hia 
conquest.     "  I  understood  ^m  Mr.  Squeers  that" 

*^  Oh  yes ;  it's  all  right,"  interposed  Miss  Squeers.  "  Father  don*t 
tea  with  us,  but  you  won't  mind  that  I  dare  say."  (This  was  aaid 
archly.) 
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Nidiobs  opened  his  eyes  at  this,  hut  he  turned  the  matter  off  very 
coolly — not  caring  particularly  ahout  any  thing  just  then — and  went 
ttno^  the  ceremony  of  intn>duction  to  the  miller^s  daughter  ¥nth 
n  iniich  grace,  that  that  young  lady  was  lost  in  admiration. 

^  We  axe  only  waiting  for  one  more  gentleman,"  said  Miss  Squeers, 
talmg  off  the  tea-pot  lid^  and  looking  in,  to  see  how  the  tea  was 

gett>ng<Mi. 
It  was  matter  of  equal  moment  to  Nicholas  whether  they  were 

viiting  £sr  one  gentlonan  or  twenty,  so  he  received  the  intelligence 

witii  perfect  unconcern ;  and  heing  out  of  spirits,  and  not  seeing  any 

eipeeial  reason  why  he  should  make  himself  agreeable,  looked  out  of  the 

wmdow  and  sighed  involuntarily. 
As  lock  would  have  it.  Miss  Squeers's  friend  was  of  a  playful  turn, 

tod  bearing  Nicholas  sigh,  she  took  it  into  her  head  to  rally  the  lovers 

on  their  lowness  of  spirits. 
^  But  if  it's  caused  by  my  being  here,"  said  the  young  lady,  '^  don't 

mind  me  a  bit,  for  Fm  quite  as  bad.     You  may  go  on  just  as  you  would 

if  yoo  were  alone." 
^"nida,"  said  Miss  Squecrs,  colouring  up  to  the  top  row  of  curls,  ^^  I 

sm  adiamed  of  you ;"  and  here  the  two  friends  burst  into  a  variety  of 
g^gtes,  and  glanced  from  time  to  time  over  the  tops  of  their  pocket- 
bndkerchiefis  at  Nicholas,  who,  from  a  state  of  unmixed  astonishment, 
minany  fell  into  one  of  irrepressible  laughter — occasioned  partly  by 
toe  hare  notion  of  his  being  in  love  with  Miss  Squeers,  and  partly  by 
the  preposterous  appearance  and  behaviour  of  the  two  girls ;  the  two 
causes  of  merriment  taken  together,  struck  him  as  being  so  keenly  ridi- 
coloua,  that  despite  his  miserable  condition,  he  laughed  till  he  was 
thoroughly  exhausted. 

"  Well,"  thought  Nicholas,  "  as  I  am  here,  and  seem  expected  for 
some  reason  or  other  to  be  amiable,  it's  of  no  use  looking  like  a  goose. 
I  may  as  well  accommodate  myself  to  the  company." 

We  blush  to  tell  it,  but  his  youthful  spirits  and  vivacity  getting  for 
a  time  the  better  of  his  sad  thoughts,  he  no  sooner  formed  this  resolution 
than  he  saluted  Miss  Squeers  and  the  friend  with  great  gallantry,  and 
drawing  a  chair  to  the  tea-table,  began  to  make  himself  more  at  home 
than  in  all  probability  an  usher  has  ever  done  in  his  employer's  house 
arnce  ushers  were  first  invented. 

The  ladies  were  in  the  fiiU  delight  of  this  altered  behaviour  on  the  part 
of  Mr.  Nickleby,  when  the  expected  swain  arrived  with  his  hair  very 
damp  from  recent  washing ;  and  a  clean  shirt,  whereof  the  collar  might 
have  belonged  to  some  giant  ancestor,  forming,  together  with  a  white 
waistcoat  or  similar  dimensions,  the  chief  ornament  of  his  person. 

"  Well,  John,"  said  Miss  Matilda  Price  (which,  by-the-bye,  was 
the  name  of  the  miller's  daughter). 

**  Weel,"  said  John,  with  a  grin  that  even  the  collar  could  not  con- 
oeal. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  interposed  Miss  Squeers,  hastening  to  do  the 
honours,  **  Mr.  Nickleby — Mr.  John  Browdie." 

^  Servant^  Sir,"  said  John,  who  was  something  over  six  feet  high, 
with  a&oeand  body  rather  above  the  due  proportion  than  below  it. 
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^'  Youis  to  command,  &,"  replied  NichdUy  making  feaxfol  mwga 
on  the  bread  and  butter. 

Mr.  Browdie  was  not  a  gentleman  of  great  oonTenational  pofPea 
80  he  grinned  twice  more,  and  havinfl^  now  bestowed  his  cnstoflnq 
mark  of  recognition  on  eyerj  person  m  company,  grinned  at  nolliiii{ 
particular  and  helped  himself  to  food. 

^^  Old wooman  awa,'  beant  she?"  said  Mr.  Browdie,  with  hia numth fcD 
Miss  Squeers  nodded  assent. 

Mr.  Browdie  gave  a  grin  of  special  width,  as  if  he  thoog^  tkai 
really  was  something  to  laugh  at,  and  went  to  work  at  the  faiead  an 
butter  with  increased  vigour.  It  was  quite  a  sight  to  behold  how  k 
and  Nicholas  emptied  the  plate  between  them. 

^^  Ye  weant  get  bread  and  butther  ev'ry  neight  I  expect,  mnn,"  laic 
Mr.  Browdie,  after  he  had  sat  staring  at  Nicholas  a  long  time  over  Ik 
empty  plate. 

Nicholas  bit  his  lip  and  coloured,  but  affected  not  to  hear  the  remade. 
^^  £cod,"  said  Mr.  Browdie,  laughing  boisterously,  ^'  they  dean't  fill 
too  much  intiv  'em.     Ye'll  be  nowt  but  skeen  and  boans  if  yon  ilo[ 
hero  long  eneaf.     Ho !  ho !  ho ! " 

^^  You  are  facetious.  Sir,"  said  Nicholas,  scornfully. 
^'  Na;  I  deant  know,"  replied  Mr.  Browdie,  "  but  t'oother  teadia 
'cod  he  wur  a  leam  'un,  he  wur."  The  recollection  of  the  last  teacWt 
leanness  seemed  to  afford  Mr.  Browdie  the  most  exqubite  delight,  fa  h 
laughed  until  he  found  it  necessary  to  apply  his  coat-cuffs  to  his  eym, 
^^  I  don't  know  whether  your  perceptions  are  quite  keen  enough,  Ml 
Browdie,  to  enable  you  to  understand  that  your  remarks  are  very  oftn 
sive,"  said  Nicholas  in  a  towering  passion,  "  but  if  they  are,  have  th 

goodness  to " 

'^  If  you  say  another  word,  John,"  shrieked  Miss  Price,  stoppb 
her  admirer's  mouth  as  he  was  about  to  interrupt,  '^  only  hidf  a  won 
I'll  never  forgive  you,  or  speak  to  you  again." 

'^  Weel,  my  lass,  I  deant  care  aboot  'un,"  said  the  com-fiictoi^  b( 
stowing  a  hearty  kiss  on  Miss  Matilda;  '^  let  *un  gang  on, let  'un  gang  on 
It  now  became  Miss  Squeers's  turn  to  intercede  with  Nicholas,  wUc 
she  did   with  many  symptoms  of  alarm  and  horror;   the  efieci  < 
the  double  intercession  was  that  he  and  John  Browdie  shook  haai 
across  the  table  with  much  gravity,  and  such  was  the  imposing  nate 
of  the  ceremonial,  that  Miss  Squeers  was  overcome  and  shod  team. 
"  What's  the  matter,  Fanny  ?  "  said  Miss  Trice. 
"  Nothing,  TUda,"  rcpUed  Miss  Squeers,  sobbing. 
^'  There  never  was  any  danger,"  said  Miss  Price,  ^  was  there,  M 
Nickleby  ?  " 

"  None  at  all,"  replied  Nicholas.     "  Absurd." 
"  That's  right,"  whispered  Miss  Price,  "  say  something  kind  to  he 
and  she'll  soon  come  round.     Hero,  shall  John  and  I  go  mto  the  litt 
kitchen,  and  come  back  presently  ?" 

*'*'  Not  on  any  account,"  rejoined  Nicholas,  quite  alarmed  at  the  pit 
position.     "  What  on  earth  should  you  do  that  for  ?" 

^'  Well,"  said  Miss  Price,  beckoning  him  aside,  and  speaking  wil 
some  degree  of  oontempt — ^*'  you  ar9  a  one  to  keep  oompany.** 


^  Wlnt  do  3F011  'mean  ?"  odd  Nicholas ;  ^  I  am  not  one  to  keep 
oompiny  at  all— here  at  all  erents.     I  can't  make  this  out." 

**•  No,  nor  I  neither,"  rejoined  Mias  Price ;  ^^  hut  men  are  alwajrs 
IoUb,  and  always  were,  and  always  will  be ;  that  I  can  make  out, 
najeasflj." 
*  Fickle !"  cried  Nicholas ;  ^^  what  do  yon  suppose  ?     Yon  don't 

Ben  to  say  that  you  think " 

^  Oh  no,  I  think  nothing  at  all,"  retorted  Miss  Price  pettishly.  ^  Look 
liber,  dressed  so  beautiful  and  looking  so  wdl — really  altnoH  handsome. 
I  ita  ashamed  at  you." 

^  My  deal  girl,  what  have  I  got  to  do  with  her  dressing  beautifoUy 
or  looking  well?*'  inquired  Nicholas. 

**  Oome,  d^m't  call  me  a  dear  girl,''  said  Miss  Price — smiling  a  little 
thoogh,  for  she  was  pretty,  and  a  coque^  too  in  her  small  way,  and 
NidwlaB  was  good-looking,  and  she  supposed  him  the  property  of  some- 
body else,  which  were  all  reasons  why  she  should  be  gratified  to  think  she 
bid  made  an  impression  on  him,  ^^  or  Fanny  will  be  saying  it's  my  &ult. 
Gome ;  we're  going  to  have  a  game  at  cards."  Pronouncing  these  last 
nsrds  akmd,  she  tripped  away  and  rejoined  the  big  Yorkshireman. 

This  was  wholly  unintelligible  to  Nicholas,  who liad  no  other  distinct 
impression  on  his  mind  at  the  moment,  than  that  Miss  Squeers  was  an 
ORUBary-looking  girl,  and  her  friend  Miss  Price  a  pretty  one ;  but  he  had 
aoi  tone  to  enlighten  himself  by  reflection,  for  the  hearth  being  by  this 
time  swept  up,  and  the  candle  snuffed,  they  sat  down  to  play  speculation. 
^  There  are  only  four  of  us,  Tilda,"  said  Miss  Squeers,  lookii\g  slyly 
tt  Nicholas ;  ^'  so  we  had  better  go  partners,  two  against  two." 
"  What  do  you  say,  Mr.  Nickleby?"  inquired  Miss  Price. 
"  With  all  the  pleasure  in  life,"  replied  Nicholas.     And  so  8a3ring, 
qute  unconscious  of  his  heinous  offence,  he  amalgamated  into  one 
common  heap  those  portions  of  a  Dotheboys  Hall  card  of  terms,  which 
represented  his  own  counters,  and  those  allotted  to  Miss  Price,  re- 
epectiTely. 

•*  Mr.  Browdie,"  said  Miss  Squeers  hysterically,  "  shall  wo  make  a 
bank  against  them  ?" 

The  1  orkshireman  assented — apparently  quite  overwhelmed  by  the 
new  usher  s  impudence — ^and  Miss  Squeers  darted  a  spiteful  look  at 
her  friend,  and  giggled  convulsively. 

The  deed  fell  to  Nicholas,  and  the  hand  prospered. 
**  We  intend  to  win  every  thing,"  said  he. 

^  Tilda  ka9  won  something  she  didn  t  expect  I  think,  haven't  you, 
dear  ?  "  said  Miss  Squeers,  maliciously. 

'*  Only  a  dozen  and  eight,  love,"  replied  Miss  Price,  affecting  to  take 
the  question  in  a  literal  sense. 
**  How  dull  you  are  to-night ! "  sneered  Miss  Squeers. 
**  No,  indeed,"  replied  Miss  Price,  '^  I  am  in  excellent  spirits.    I  was 
thinking  you  seemed  out  of  sorts." 

**  Me !"  cried  Miss  Squeers,  biting  her  lips,  and  trembling  with  very 
jealousy ;  "  Oh  no  !" 

^  That*s  well,"  remarked  Miss  Price.  ^^  Your  hair's  coining  out  of 
eui,  dear."^ 

o  2 
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^'  Never  mind  me,"  tittered  Miss  Sqneers ;  ^  yon  had  better  attend  to 
your  partner." 

**'  Thank  you  for  reminding  her,"  said  Nicholas.  ^^  So  die  had." 
The  Yorkshiieman  flattened  his  nose  once  or  twice  witii  his  deoohed 
fist,  as  if  to  keep  his  hand  in,  till  he  had  an  opportunity  of  exataamf 
it^npon  the  features  of  some  other  gentleman ;  and  Miss  Sqneen  toassd 
her  head  with  such  indignation,  that  the  gust  of  wind  raised  by  Hm 
multitudinous  curls  in  motion,  nearly  blew  the  candle  out. 

^^  I  never  had  such  luck,  really,"  exclaimed  coquettish  Miss  Prioe^ 
after  another  hand  or  two.  ^^  It's  all  along  of  you,  Mr.  Nicklehy,  I 
think.     I  should  like  to  have  you  .for  a  partner  always." 

*'  I  wish  you  had." 

^^  You'll  have  a  bad  wife,  though,  if  you  always  win'at  cards,"  sud 
Miss  Price. 

'^  Not  if  your  wish  is  gratified,"  replied  Nicholas.  ^^  I  am  sure  I 
shall  have  a  good  one  in  that  case." 

To  see  how  Miss  Squeers  tossed  her  head,  and  the  corn-factor  flattened 
his  nose,  while  this  conversation  was  carrying  on !  It  would  have  been 
worth  a  small  annuity  to  have  beheld  that ;  let  alone  Miss  Price's 
evident  joy  at  making  them  jealous,  and  Nicholas  Nickleby's  happy 
unconsciousness  of  making  anybody  uncomfortable. 

*^  We  have  all  the  tsuking  to  ourselves,  it  seems,"  said  Nicholas, 
looking  good-humouredly  round  the  table  as  he  took  up  the  cards  tot  a 
fresh  deSt. 

*'  You  do  it  so  well,"  tittered  Miss  Squeers,  ^*  that  it  would  be  a  pity 
to  interrupt,  wouldn't  it,  Mr.  Browdie?     He!  he!  he!" 

^^  Nay,"  said  Nicholas,  ^'  we  do  it  in  defiiult  of  having  anybody  dse 
to  talk  to." 

"  Well  talk  to  you,  you  know,  if  you'll  say  anything,"  said  Miss 
Price. 

^^  Thank  you,  Tilda,  dear,"  retorted  Miss  Squeers,  majestically. 

^^  Or  you  can  talk  to  each  other,  if  you  don't  choose  to  talk  to  us," 
said  Miss  Price,  rallying  her  dear  friend.  "  John,  why  don't  you  say 
something  ?  " 

**•  Say  summat  ?  "  repeated  the  Yorkshireman. 

^^  Ay,  and  not  sit  there  so  silent  and  glum." 

^^  Weel,  then ! "  said  the  Yorkshireman,  striking  the  table  heavily 
with  his  fist,  ^^  what  I  sa/s  this — Dang  my  boans  and  boddy,  if  I 
stan'  this  ony  longer.  Do  ye  gang  whoam  wi'  me ;  and  do  yon  loight 
an'  toight  young  whipster,  look  sharp  out  for  a  brokken  head  next 
time  he  cums  under  my  bond." 

^ Mercy  on  us,  what's  all  this?"  cried  Miss  Price,  in  afiected 
astonishment. 

^'  Cum  whoam,  tell'e,  cum  whoam,"  replied  the  Yorkshireman, 
sternly.  And  as  he  delivered  the  reply  Miss  Squeers  burst  into  a 
shower  of  tears ;  arising  in  part  from  desperate  vexation,  and  in  part 
from  an  impotent  desire  to  lacerate  somebody's  countenance  vrith  her 
fair  finger-nails. 

This  state  of  things  had  been  broneht  about  by  divers  means  and 
workings.     Miss  Squeers  had  bimight  it  about  by  aspiring  to  the  ^  ~  *^ 
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lUfte  and  condition  of  beinff  matrimonially  engaged  withont  good 
flnmnda  lor  so  doing ;  Miss  Price  had  brought  it  S^mi  hj  indulging 
m  tiuee  motiyes  of  action ;  first,  a  desire  to  punish  her  firiend  for 
hying  elum  to  a  nTalship  in  digmt y,  having  no  good  title ;  secondly, 
the  gratification  of  her  own  vamty  in  receiving  the  compliments  of 
t  flmait  young  man ;  and  thirdly,  a  wish  to  convince  the  com-fiustor 
cf  tiie  ereai  danger  he  ran,  in  deferring  the  celebration  of  their  expected 
Baptii£ :  while  Nicholas  had  brought  it  about  by  half  an  bourns  gaiety 
tad  UKmghtkasneas,  and  a  very  sincere  desire  to  avoid  the  imputation 
of  inclining  at  all  to  Miss  Squeers.  So,  that  the  means  employed,  and 
the  end  produced,  were  alike  the  most  natural  in  the  world :  for  young 
hdies  wUl  look  forward  to  being  married,  and  will  jostle  each  other  in 
the  race  to  the  altar,  and  will  avail  themselves  of  all  opportunities  of 
&p]aying  their  own  attractions  to  the  best  advantage,  down  to  the 
foj  end  of  time  as  they  have  done  from  its  beginning. 

^  Why,  and  here's  Fanny  in  tears  now  ! "  exclaimed  Miss  Price,  as 
if  ID  fredi  amazement.     ^^  What  can  be  the  matter  ?  " 

^Oh!  you  don't  know.  Miss,  of  course  you  don't  know.     Pray 
doa't  trouble  yourself  to  inquire,"  said  Miss  Squeers,  producing  that 
chaw  of  countenance  which  children  call  making  a  face. 
"  w  ell,  I'm  sure,"  exclaimed  Miss  Price. 

*^  And  who  cares  whether  you  are  sure  or  not,  ma'am  ?  "  retorted 
Ues  Squeers,  making  another  face. 
*^  Yon  are  monstrous  polite,  ma'am,"  said  Miss  Price. 
**!  shall  not  come  to  you  to  take  lessons  in  the  art,  ma'am," 
retorted  Miss  Squeers. 

"  You  needn't  take  the  trouble  to  make  yourself  plainer  than  you 
are,  nui'am,  however,"  rejoined  Miss  Price,  "  because  that's  quite  un- 
Beeessary." 

Miss  Squeers  in  reply  turned  very  red,  and  thanked  God  that  she 
liadn't  got  the  bold  faces  of  some  people,  and  Miss  Price  in  rejoinder 
congratulated  herself  upon  not  being  possessed  of  the  envious  feeling  of 
other  people;  whereupon  Miss  Squeers  made  some  general  remark 
touching  the  danger  of  associating  with  low  persons,  in  which  Miss 
Price  entirely  coincided,  observing  that  it  was  very  true  indeed,  and 
she  had  thought  so  a  long  time. 

"  Tilda,"  exclaimed  Miss  Squeers  with  dignity,  "  I  hate  you." 
"  Ah !  There's  no  love  lost  between  us  I  assure  you,"  said  Miss 
Price,  tjring  her  bonnet  strings  with  a  jerk.     "  You'll  cry  your  eyes 
out  when  I'm  gone,  you  know  you  will." 

*'  I  scorn  your  words.     Minx,"  said  Miss  Squeers. 
"  You  pay  me  a  great  compliment  when  you  say  so,"  answered  the 
miller's  daughter,  curtseying  very  low.    "  Wish  you  a  very  good  night, 
ma'am,  and  pleasant  dreams  attend  your  sleep." 

With  this  parting  benediction  Miss  Price  swept  from  the  room,  followed 
by  the  liuge  Yorkshireman,  who  exchanged  with  Nicholas  at  parting, 
that  peculiarly  expressive  scowl  with  which  the  cut-and-thrust  counts 
in  melo-dramatic  performances  inform  each  other  they  will  meet  again. 
They  were  no  sooner  gone  than  Miss  Squeers  fulfilled  the  prediction 
of  her  quondam  friend  by  giving  vent  to  a  most  copious  burst  of  tears. 
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and  utfafiiig  tuioub  diamal  luMntitions  md  inoolMraat  noiiili,  ]&• 
cholas  stood  lookup  on  for  a  few  seconds,  rather  doabtM  what  t» 
iHit  feeling  uncertain  whether  the  fit  would  end  in  his  beinff  endn 
or  scratched,  and  considering  that  either  infliction  wonld  be  eqoail^ 
agreeable,  he  walked  off  very  quietly  while  Miss  Squeers  was  moaniftg 
in  her  pocket-handkerchief. 

^^  This  is  one  consequence,"  thought  Nicholas,  when  he  had  gropei 
his  way  to  the  dark  sleeping-room,  ^^  of  my  cursed  readiness  to  adapt 
myself  to  any  society  into  which  chance  carries  me.  If  I  had  sat  mnto 
and  motionless,  as  I  might  have  done,  this  would  not  haye  happeDed.** 

He  listened  for  a  few  minutes,  but  all  was  quiet. 

^  I  was  glad,"  he  murmured,  ^^  to  grasp  at  any  relief  from  the  sig^ 
of  this  dreadful  place,  or  the  presence  of  its  yile  master.  I  have  sat 
these  people  by  the  ears  and  made  two  new  enemies,  where,  Heam 
knows,  I  needed  none.  Well,  it  is  a  just  punishment  for  hawig  fer- 
gotten,  even  for  an  hour,  what  is  around  me  now." 

So  saying,  he  felt  his  way  among  the  throng  of  weazy-heazted 
sleepers,  and  crept  into  his  poor  bed. 


CHAPTER  X. 

now   MR.    RALPH    MICKLEBY    PROTTDED   FOR   HIS    NIECE    AND    SISTER- 
IN-LAW. 

On  the  second  morning  after  the  departure  of  Nicholas  for  Yorkriiire^ 
Kate  Nickleby  sat  in  a  very  faded  chair  raised  upon  a  very  dusty 
throne  in  Miss  La  Crccvy's  room,  giving  that  lady  a  sitting  for  the 
portrait  upon  which  she  was  engaged ;  and  towards  the  full  perfectioii 
of  which,  Miss  La  Creevy  had  had  the  street-door  case  brought  up 
stairs,  in  order  that  she  might  bo  the  better  able  to  infuse  into  the 
counterfeit  countenance  of  Miss  Nickleby  a  bright  salmon  flesh-tint 
which  she  had  originally  hit  upon  while  executing  the  miniature  of  a 
young  officer  therein  contained,  and  which  bright  salmon  flesh-tint  was 
considered  by  Miss  La  Creevy's  chief  friends  and  patrons,  to  be  quite  a 
novelty  in  art :  as  indeed  it  was. 

**  I  think  I  have  caught  it  now,"  said  Miss  La  Creevy.  •*  The  very 
shade.     This  will  be  the  sweetest  portrait  I  have  ever  done,  certainly." 

^^  It  will  be  your  genius  that  makes  it  so,  then,  I  am  sure,"  replied 
Kate,  smiling. 

"  No,  no,  I  won't  allow  that,  my  dear,"  rejoined  Miss  La  Creevy. 
**  It's  a  very  nice  subject — a  very  nice  subject,  indeed — ^though  of 
course,  something  depends  upon  the  mode  of  treatment." 

**  And  not  a  little,"  observed  Kate. 

**  Why,  my  dear,  you  are  right  there,"  said  Miss  La  Creevy,  ••  in 
the  main  you  are  right  there ;  though  I  don't  allow  that  it  is  of  such 
▼ery  great  importance  in  the  present  case.  Ah !  The  difficulties  of  ait 
my  dear,  are  great."  ^ 
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^  TUtef  nutti  be,  I  have  no  dtrntfty"  mad  Kate,  hmnoiiriiig  her  good- 
Mteed  Uttle  friend. 

^  *rhey  are  beyond  anything  you  can  form  the  fainteet  conception  of^" 
npiiBd  Miaa  La  Greery.  ^^  Whai  with  bringing  out  eyes  ¥nth  all  one's 
pMV,  and  keeping  down  noses  with  all  ones  force,  and  adding  to 
beMb,  and  taking  away  teeth  altogether,  you  have  no  idea  of  the 
trooUe  oniB  little  miniature  is." 
«  The  nmnneration.can  scarcely  repay  you,"  said  Kate. 
**  Why,  it  does  not,  and  that's  the  truth,"  answered  Miss  La  Creevy ; 
*  nd  then  people  are  so  dissatisfied  and  unreasonable,  that  nine  times 
9A  of  ten  there's  no  pleasure  in  painting  them.  Sometimes  they  say, 
r^  '  Oil,  how  very  serious  you  have  made  me  look.  Miss  Ija  Crcevy !'  and 
f  at  others,  *  La,  Miss  La  Creevy,  how  very  smirking!'  when  the  very 
i|  OHDoe  of  a  good  portrait  is,  that  it  must  be  either  serious  or  smirking, 
^1      «iitiio  portrait  at  alL" 

"  Indeed  !"  said  Kate,  laughing. 

^  Certainly,  my  dear ;  because  the  sitters  are  always  either  the  one 
or  the  other,"  replied  Miss  La  Creevy.    *^  Look  at  the  Royal  Academy. 
An  those  beautiful  shiny  portraits  of  gentlemen  in  black  velvet  waist- 
coats, with  their  fists  doubled  up  on  round  tables  or  marble  slabs,  are 
seriooa,  you  know;  and  all  the  ladies  who  are  playing  with  little 
pansols,  or  little  dogs,  or  little  children — it's  the  same  rule  in  art,  only 
Tujing  the  objecta---are  smirking.  In  fiEict,"8aid  Miss  La  Crcevy, sinking 
W  voice  to  a  confidential  whisper,  ^'  there  are  only  two  styles  of  por- 
trait painting,  the  serious  and  the  smirk;  and  we  always  use  the  serious 
&r  professional  people  (except  actors  sometimes),  and  the  smirk  for  pri- 
vate ladies  and  gentlemen  who  don't  care  so  much  about  looking  clever." 
Kate  seemed  highly  amused  by  this  infoniiatlon,  and  Miss  La  Creevy 
went  on  painting  and  talking  with  immovable  complacency. 

**  Wliat  a  number  of  officers  you  seem  to  paint !"  said  Kate,  availing 
heraelf  of  a  pause  in  the  discourse,  and  glancing  round  the  room. 

"'  Number  of  what,  child?"  inquired  Miss  l^a  C^reevy,  looking  up 
finm  her  work.    *'  Character  portraits,  oh  yes — they're  not  real  mihtary 
men,  you  know." 
"No!" 

**  Bless  your  heart,  of  course  not ;  only  clerks  and  that,  who  hire  a 
uniform  coat  to  be  painted  in  and  send  it  here  in  a  carpet  bag.  Some 
artists,''  said  Miss  La  Creevy,  *•'-  keep  a  red  coat,  and  ciiargc  seven-and- 
sizpence  extra  for  hire  and  carmine ;  but  I  don't  do  tliat  myself,  for  I 
dflOi't  consider  it  legitimate." 

Drawing  herself  up  as  though  she  plumed  herself  greatly  upon  not 
resorting  to  these  lures  to  catch  sitters.  Miss  La  Creevy  applied  herself 
more  intently  to  her  task,  only  raising  her  head  occasionally  to  look  with 
unspeakable  satisfaction  at  some  touch  she  had  just  put  in,  and  now 
and  then  giving  Miss  Nickleby  to  understand  what  particular  feature 
slie  was  at  work  upon  at  the  moment ;  "  not,"  she  expressly  observed, 
^  thai  yon  should  make  it  up  for  painting,  my  dear,  but  because  it's 
onr  cnrtom  sometimes,  to  tell  sittere  what  part  we  are  upon,  in  order 
that  if  there's  any  particular  expression  they  want  introduced,  they 
may  throw  ii  in  at  the  time,  you  know." 
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^^  And  when,"  said  Miss  La  Creevy,  after  a  long  silenoe,  to  wit,  an 
interval  of  full  a  minute  and  a  half^  *'  when  do  you  expect  to  see  your 
uncle  again  ?  " 

.   ^^  I  scarcely  know ;  I  had  expected  to  have  seen  him  before  now,*^ 
replied  Kate.     '^  Soon  I  hope,  for  this  state  of  uncertainty  is  woi 
than  anything.** 

''  I  suppose  he  has  money,  hasn't  he  ?  "  inquired  Miss  La  Creevy. 

"  He  is  very  rich  I  have  heard,"  rejoined  Kate.    "  I  don't  know 
he  is,  but  I  believe  so." 

"  Ah,  you  may  depend  upon  it  he  is,  or  he  wouldn't  be  so  surly^** 
remark^  Miss  L&  Creevy,  who  was  an  odd  little  mixture  of  shrewdneaB 
and  simplicity.     ^*  When  a  man's  a  bear  he  is  generally  pretty  inde^ 
pendent." 

^^  His  manner  is  rough,"  said  Kate. 

"  Rough ! "  cried  IMiss  La  Creevy,  "  a  porcupine's  a  feather-bed  to 
him.     I  never  met  with  such  a  cross-grained  old  savage." 

"  It  is  only  his  manner,  I  believe,"  observed  Kate,  timidly,  "  he  was 
disappointed  in  early  life  I  think  I  have  heard,  or  has  had  his  temper 
soured  by  some  calamity.  I  should  be  sorry  to  think  ill  of  him  until 
I  knew  he  deserved  it." 

"  Well ;  that's  very  right  and  proper,"  observed  the  miniatme 
painter,  ^^  and  Heaven  forbid  that  I  should  be  the  cause  of  your  doing 
so.  But  now  mightn't  he,  without  feeling  it  himself,  make  you  and 
your  mama  some  nice  little  allowance  that  would  keep  'yon  both 
comfortable  until  you  were  well  married,  and  be  a  little  fortune 
to  her  afterwards  ?  What  would  a  hundred  a  year,  for  instance,  be  to 
him  ?  " 

'^  I  don't  know  what  it  would  be  to  him,"  said  Kate,  with  great 
energy,  '^  but  it  would  be  that  to  me  I  would  rather  die  than  take." 

"  Heyday ! "  cried  Miss  La  Creevy. 

"  A  dependence  upon  him,"  said  Kate,  "  would  embitter  my  whole 
life.     I  should  feel  begging  a  far  less  degradation." 

"  Well ! "  exclaimed  Miss  La  Creevy.  "  This  of  a  relation  whom 
you  will  not  hear  an  indifferent  person  speak  ill  of,  my  dear,  sounds 
oddly  enough,  I  confers." 

"  I  dare  say  it  does,"  replied  Kate,  speaking  more  gently,  "  indeed 
I  am  sure  it  must.  I — I — only  mean  that  with  the  feelings  and  recol- 
lection of  better  times  upon  me,  I  could  not  bear  to  live  on  anybody's 
bounty — ^not  his  particularly,  but  anybody's." 

Miss  La  Creevy  looked  slyly  at  her  companion,  as  if  she  doubted 
whether  Ralph  himself  were  not  the  subject  of  dislike,  but  seeing  that 
her  young  friend  was  distressed,  made  no  remark. 

"  I  only  ask  of  him,"  continued  Kate,  whose  tears  fell  while  she 
spoke,  ^^  that  he  will  move  so  little  out  of  his  way  in  my  behalf,  as  to 
enable  me  by  his  recommendation — only  by  his  recommendation — ^to 
earn,  literally,  my  bread  and  remain  with  my  mother.  Whether  we 
shall  ever  taste  happiness  again,  depends  upon  the  fortunes  of  my  dear 
brother ;  but  if  he  will  do  this,  and  Nicholas  only  tells  us  that  he  is 
well  and  ch(?erful,  I  shall  be  contented." 

As  she  ceased  to  speak  there  was  a  rustling  behind  the  screen  which 
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stood  betweeo  her  and  the  door,  and  some  person  knocked  at  the 
wiinsooi. 

**  Come  in  whoever  it  ia,"  cried  Miss  La  Creevy. 

The  parson  complied,  and  coming  forward  at  once,  tOLYe  to  view  the 
fonn  and  features  of  no  less  an  individual  than  Mr.  Ralph  Nickleby 


*^Your  servant,  ladies,"  said  Ralph,  looking  sharply  at  them  by 
tons.  ^  You  were  talking  so  loud  that  I  was  unable  to  niake  you  hear." 
When  the  man  of  business  had  a  more  than  commonly  vicious  snarl 
hiking  at  his  heart,  he  had  a  trick  of  almost  concealing  his  eyes  under 
their  Suck  and  protruding  brows  for  an  instant,  and  then  displajdng 
them  in  their  full  keenness.  As  he  did  so  now,  and  tried  to  keep  down 
the  smile  which  parted  his  thin  compressed  lips,  and  puckered  up  the 
btd  lines  about  his  mouth,  they  both  felt  certain  that  some  part,  u  not 
the  whole,  of  their  recent  conversation  had  been  overheard. 

^  I  called  in  on  my  way  up  stairs,  more  than  half  expecting  to  find 
yoQ  here,"  said  Ralph,  addressing  his  mcce,  and  looking  contemptuously 
>tthe  portrait.     *^  is  that  my  niece's  portrait,  ma'am  ?  " 

^  Yes  it  is,  Mr.  Nickleby,"  said  Miss  La  Crcevy,  with  a  very 
spi^fatly  air,  ^^  and  between  you  and  me  and  the  post.  Sir,  it  will  be  a 
very  nice  portrait  too,  thoi^h  I  say  it  who  am  the  painter." 

^  Don't  trouble  yourself  to  show  it  to  me,  ma'am,"  cried  Ralph, 
MiOTiag  away,  ^'  I  have  no  eye  for  likenesses.     Is  it  nearly  finished  ?  " 

^  Why,  yes,"  replied  Miss  La  Creevy,  considering  with  the  pencil- 
aid  oi  her  brush  in  her  mouth.     ^'  Two  sittings  more  will " 

*^  Have  them  at  once,  ma'am,"  said  Ralph.     '^  She'll  have  no  time 
to  idle  over  fooleries  after  to-morrow.     Work,  ma'am,  work ;  wc  must 
aU  work.     Have  you  let  your  lodgings,  ma'am  ? " 
"  I  have  not  put  a  bill  up  yet,  Sir." 

**  Pat  it  up  at  once,  ma'am ;  they  won't  want  the  rooms  after  this 
ii&kj  or  if  they  do,  can't  pay  for  them.  Now,  my  dear,  if  you're  ready, 
we'Q  lose  no  more  time." 

With  an  assumption  of  kindness  which  sat  worse  upon  him,  even 
Ihin  his  usual  manner,  Mr.  Ralph  Nickleby  motioned  to  the  young 
hdy  to  precede  him,  and  bowing  gravely  to  Miss  La  Creevy,  closed  the 
wr  and  followed  up  stairs,  where  Mrs.  Nickleby  received  him  with 
many  expressions  of  regard.  Stopping  them  somewhat  abruptly,  Ralph 
waved  his  hand  with  an  impatient  gesture,  and  proceeded  to  the  object 
of  his  visit. 

I  have  found  a  situation  for  your  daughter,  ma'am,"  said  Ralph. 
Well,"  replied  Mrs.  Nickleby.  "  Now,  I  will  say  that  that  is 
only  just  what  I  have  expected  of  you.  ^  Depend  upon  it,'  I  said  to 
Kate  only  yesterday  morning  at  breakfast,  *■  that  after  your  uncle  has 
provided  in  that  most  ready  manner  for  Nicholas,  he  will  not  Ic&ve  us 
until  he  has  done  at  least  the  same  for  you.'  These  were  my  very 
words  as  near  as  I  remember.     Kate,  my  dear,  why  don't  you  thank 

your"  

'•  Let  me  proceed,  ma'am,  pray,"  said  Ralph,  interrupting  his  sister- 
in-law  in  the  full  torrent  of  her  discourse. 
^^  Kate,  my  love,  let  your  uncle  proceed,"  said  Mrs.  Nickleby. 
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^  I  am  most  anzknis  that  he  ahoold,  mama,"  rejoined  Kateu 

^^  Well,  my  dear,  if  you  are  anxious  that  he  should,  yoa  had  be 
allow  your  uncle  to  say  what  he  has  to  say,  without  intermpCi 
obsexYeid  Mrs.  Nickleby,  with  many  small  nods  and  frowns.  ^  1 
mH&'s  time  is  very  Yaluable,  my  dear ;  and  however  desirous  yoa  i 
bo — and  naturally  desirous,  as  I  am  sure  any  affectionate  relatioiis  ^ 
have  seen  so  little  of  your  uncle  as  we  have,  must  nainially  be- 
protract  the  pleasure  of  having  him  among  us,  still  we  axe  bound 
to  be  selfish,  but  to  take  into  consideration  the  important  natoie  of 
occupations  in  the  dty." 

^^  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you,  ma'am,"  said  Ralph  with  a  acai 
perceptible  sneer.  ^^  An  absence  of  business  habits  in  this  family  1 
apparently  to  a  sreat  waste  of  words  before  business — when  it  < 
come  under  consideration — ^is  arrived  at,  at  all." 

*''  I  fear  it  is  so  indeed,"  replied  Mrs.  Nickleby  with  a  sigh.  ^  1 
poor  brother — " 

^'  My  poor  brother,  ma'am,"  interposed  Ralph  tartly,  ^^  had  no 
what  business  was — was  unacquainted,  I  verily  believe,  with  the  ' 
meaning  of  the  word." 

^^  I  fear  he  was,"  said  Mrs.  Nickleby,  with  her  handkerchief  to 
eyes.  ^'  If  it  hadn't  been  for  me,  I  don't  know  what  would  1 
become  of  him." 

What  strange  creatures  we  are !  The  slight  bait  so  skilfully  thr 
out  by  Ralph  on  their  first  interview  was  dangling  on  the  hook 
At  every  small  deprivation  or  discomfort  which  presented  itself  ia 
course  of  the  four-and-twenty  hours  to  remind  her  of  her  straitened 
altered  circumstances,  peevish  visions  of  her  dower  of  one  thooi 
pounds  had  arisen  before  Mrs.  Nicklcby's  mind,  until  at  last  she 
come  to  persuade  herself  that  of  all  her  late  husband's  creditors  she 
the  worst  used  and  the  most  to  be  pitied.  And  yet  she  had  loved 
dearly  for  many  years,  and  had  no  greater  share  of  selfishness  i 
is  the  usual  lot  of  mortals.  Such  is  the  irritability  of  sudden  povc 
A  decent  annuity  would  have  restored  her  thoughts  to  their  old  t 
at  once. 

^  Repining  is  of  no  use,  ma'am,"  said  Ralph.  ^'  Of  all  fmii 
errands,  sending  a  tear  to  look  after  a  day  that  is  gone  is  the  most  fi 
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"  So  it  is,"  sobbed  Mrs.  Nickleby.     "  So  it  is.' 

"  As  you  feel  so  keenly  in  your  own  purse  and  person  the  co 
quenoes  of  inattention  to  business,  maam,"  said  Ralph,  '^  I  am 
you  will  impress  upon  your  children  the  necessity  of  attaching  th 
selves  to  it  early  in  life." 

**  Of  course  I  must  see  that,"  rejoined  Mrs.  Nickleby.  "  Sad  e: 
rience,  you  know,  brother-in-law — .  Kate,  my  dear,  put  that  dow: 
the  next  letter  to  Nicholas,  or  remind  me  to  do  it  if  I  write." 

Ralph  paused  for  a  few  moments,  and  seeing  that  he  had  now  n 
pretty  sure  of  the  mother  in  case  the  daughter  objected  to  his  pro{ 
tion,  went  on  to  say — 

^'  The  situation  that  I  have  made  interest  to  procure,  ma'am,  is  i 
*— with  %  milHner  and  dxess-maker,  in  diort." 
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*^  A  wiWmBf !  *  cried  Mn.  Nickleby. 

**  A  mflliner  and  dress-maker,  ma'am,"  replied  Ralph.  ^  Drem^ 
nkOB  in  London,  aa  I  need  not  remind  yon,  ma'am,  who  are  so  well 
aeqoainted  with  aU  matters  in  the  ordinary  routine  of  life,  make  laigo 
foitinieSykeep  equipages,  and  become  persons  of  great  wealth  and  fortune." 
Now,  the  first  kleas  called  up^^in  Mrs.  Nicklcb/s  mind  by  the  words 
mOfiner  and  dress-maker  were  connected  with  certain  wicker  baskets 
Hoed  with  black  mlskin,  which  she  remembered  to  haye  seen  carried 
to  and  fro  in  the  streets,  but  as  Ralph  proceeded  these  disappeared,  and 
woe  replaced  by  visions  of  large  houses  at  the  West  End,  neat  private 
enriages,  and  a  bankei^s  book,  all  of  which  images  succeeded  each  other 
litfa  such  rapidity,  that  he  had  no  sooner  finished  speaking  than  die 
lodded  her  head  amd  said,  ^  Veiy  true,"  with  great  appearance  of 
flrtu&ction. 

**  What  your  nnde  says  is  very  true,  Kate,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs. 
Kckleby.  *^  I  recollect  when  your  poor  papa  and  I  came  to  town 
after  we  were  married,  that  a  young,  lady  brought  me  home  a  diip 
eoltage  bonnet,  with  white  and  green  trimming,  and  green  persian 
finii^,  in  her  own  carriage,  which  drove  up  to  the  door  full  gallop ;— • 
at  last,  I  am  not  quite  certain  whether  it  was  her  own  carriage  or  a 
bdmey  chariot,  but  I  remember  very  well  that  the  horse  dropped 
down  dead  as  he  was  turning  round,  and  that  your  poor  papa  said  he 
Iiadn't  had  any  com  for  a  fortnight." 

TluB  anecdote,  so  strikingly  illustrative  of  the  opulence  of  milliners, 
was  not  received  with  any  great  demonstration  of  feeling,  inasmuch  as 
Kate  hung  down  her  head  while  it  was  relating,  and  Ralph  manifested 
yery  intelTigible  symptoms  of  extreme  impatience. 

"  The  lady's  name,"  said  Ralph,  hastily  striking  in,  "  Is  Mantalini — 
Madame  Mantalini.  I  know  her.  She  lives  near  Cavendish  Hquare. 
If  your  daughter  is  disposed  to  try  after  the  situation,  I'll  take  her 
ihae  directly." 

**  Have  you  nothing  to  say  to  your  uncle,  my  love  ? "  inquired  Mrs. 
Nickleby. 

"  A  great  deal,"  replied  Kate ;  "  but  not  now.  I  would  rather 
speak  to  him  when  we  are  alone  ; — it  will  save  his  time  if  I  thank  him 
aid  say  what  I  wish  to  say  to  him  as  wo  walk  along." 

With  these  words  Kate  hurried  away,  to  hide  the  traces  of  emotion 
that  were  stealing  down  her  fece,  and  to  prepare  herself  for  the  walk, 
while  Mrs.  Nickleby  amused  her  brother-in-law  by  giving  him,  with 
many  tears,  a  detailed  account  of  the  dimensions  of  a  rosewood  cabinet 
piano  they  had  possessed  in  their  days  of  affluence,  together  with  a 
minute  description  of  eight  drawing-room  chairs  with  turned  legs  and 
men  chintz  squabs  to  match  the  curtains,  which  had  cost  two  pounds 
nfteen  shillings  a-piece,  and  went  at  the  sale  for  a  mere  nothing. 

The€e  reminiscences  were  at  length  cut  short  by  Kate's  return  in 
her  walking  dress,  when  Ralph,  who  had  been  fretting  and  fuming 
during  the  whole  time  of  her  absence,  lost  no  time,  and  used  very 
little  ceremony,  in  descending  into  the  street. 

^  Now,**  he  said,  tiding  her  arm,  *^  walk  as  fast  as  you  can,  and 
yoaH  get  into  the  step  that  you'U  have  to  walk  to  business  with  every 
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morning."    So  sajdng,  he  led  Kate  off  at  a  good  round  pace  towards 
Cavendish  Square. 

^^  I  am  very  much  oblmed  to  you,  uncle/'  said  the  young  lady,  after 
they  had  hurried  on  in  sitenoe  for  some  time ;  ^^  very." 

"  I'm  glad  to  hear  it,"  said  Ralph.     "  I  hope  you'll  do  your  duty." 

"  I  wUl  try  to  please,  uncle,"  replied  Kate;  "  indeed  I — " 

"  Don't  begin  to  cry,"  growled  Ralph;  "  I  hate  cr)ring." 

^^  It's  very  foolish,  I  know,  uncle,"  began  poor  Kate. ; 

^'It  IS,"  replied  Ralph,  stopping  her  short,  ^'and  very  afibcted 
besides.     Let  me  see  no  more  of  it.' 

Perhaps  this  was  not  the  best  way  to  dry  the  tears  of  a  young  aad 
sensitive  female  about  to  make  her  first  entry  on  an  entirely  new  soepD 
of  life,  among  cold  and  uninterested  strangers;  but  it  had  its  efieci 
notwithstanding.  Kate  coloured  deeply,  breathed  quickly  for  a  few 
moments,  and  tnen  walked  on  with  a  finner  and  more  determined  step. 

It  was  a  curious  contrast  to  see  how  the  timid  country  girl  shrunk 
through  the  crowd  that  hurried  up  and  down  the  streets,  giving  way 
to  the  press  of  people,  and  clinging  closely  to  Ralph  as  thou^  she 
feared  to  lose  him  in  the  throng ;  ana  how  the  stem  and  hard-featured 
man  of  business  went  doggedly  on,  elbowing  the  passengers  aside,  and 
now  and  then  exchanging  a  gruff  salutation  with  some  paasioff 
acquaintance,  who  turned  to  look  back  upon  his  pretty  charge  who 
looks  expressive  of  surprise,  and  seemed  to  wonder  at  the  ill-assorted 
companionship.  But  it  would  have  been  a  stranger  contrast  still,  to 
have  read  the  hearts  that  were  beating  side  by  side ;  to  have  had  laid 
bare  the  gentle  innocence  of  the  one,  and  the  rugged  villany  of  the 
other;  to  have  hung  upon  the  guileless  thoughts  of  the  affectionate 
girl,  and  been  amazed  that  among  all  the  wily  plots  and  calculations 
of  the  old  man,  there  should  not  be  one  word  or  figure  denoting 
thought  of  death  or  of  the  grave.  But  so  it  was ;  and  stranger  stifi 
— though  this  is  a  thing  of  every  day — the  warm  young  heart  palpi- 
tated with  a  thousand  aiixieties  and  apprehensions,  while  that  of  the 
old  worldly  man  lay  rusting  m  its  cell,  beating  only  as  a  piece  of 
cunning  mechanism,  and  yit4diiig  no  one  throb  of  hope,  or  fear,  or  love, 
or  care,  for  any  living  thing. 

"  Uncle,"  said  Kate,  when  she  judged  they  must  be  near  their 
destination,  '^  I  must  ask  one  question  of  you.   I  am  to  live  at  hornet" 

"  At  home !  "  replied  Ralph ;  "  whcre's  that  ?  " 

'^  I  mean  with  my  mother — the  widow"  said  Kate,  emphatically. 

^'  You  will  live,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  here,"  rejoined  Ralph ; 
^'  for  here  you  will  take  your  meals,  and  here  you  will  be  from 
morning  till  night ;  occasionally  perhaps  till  morning  again." 

*'^  But  at  night,  I  mean,"  said  Kate ;  ^'  I  cannot  leave  her,  uncle. 
£  must  have  some  place  that  I  can  call  a  home ;  it  will  be  wherever 
she  is,  you  know,  and  may  be  a  very  humble  one." 

^'  May  be !  "  said  lialph,  walking  faster  in  the  impatience  provoked 
by  the  remark,  '^  must  be,  you  mean.  May  be  a  humble  one  !  Is  the 
girl  mad  ?  " 

^'The  word  slipped  from  my  lips,  I  did  not  mean  it  indeed," 
urged  Kate. 
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**  I  hope  not,"  said  Ralph. 

*^Biit  my  quefltion,  tmde ;  you  have  not  answered  it." 
^  Why,  I  anticipated  something  of  the  kind,"  said  Ralph ;  *^  and 
—though  I  ohject  yery  strongly,  mind — ^have  provided  against  it.     I 
spoke  of  yon  as  an  ont-of-door  worker ;  so  you  wiU  go  to  this  home 
thit  may  he  humhle,  every  night." 

There  was  comfort  in  this.  Kate  poured  forth  many  thanks  for 
her  uncle's  consideration,  which  Ralph  received  as  if  he  had  deserved 
them  all,  and  they  arrived  without  any  further  conversation  at  the 
dieiB-maker^s  door,  which  displayed  a  very  large  plate,  with  Madame 
Mantalini's  name  and  occupation,  and  was  approached  hy  a  handsome 
ffijl^  of  steps.  There  was  a  shop  to  the  house,  hut  it  was  let  off  to 
to  importer  of  otto  of  roses.  Madame  Mantalini's  show-rooms  were 
QD  the  first  floor,  a  fact  which  was  notified  to  the  nohility  and  gentry 
hy  the  casual  exhibition  near  the  handsomely  curtained  windows  of 
two  or  tiiree  elegant  bonnets  of  the  newest  fashion,  and  some  costly 
guments  in  the  most  approved  taste. 

A  fiveried  footman  opened  the  door,  and  in  reply  to  Ralph's  inquiry 
whether  Madame  Mantalini  was  at  home,  ushered  them  through  a 
liaodsome  hall,  and  up  a  spacious  staircase,  into  the  show  saloon, 
which  comprised  two  spacious  drawing-rooms,  and  exhibited  an 
nmnenae  variety  of  superb  dresses  and  materials  for  dresses,  some 
uianged  on  stands,  others  laid  carelessly  on  sofas,  and  others  again 
scattered  over  the  carpet,  hanging  upon  the  cheval  glasses,  or  mingling 
m  some  other  way  with  the  nch  furniture  of  various  descriptions, 
which  was  profusely  displayed. 

They  waited  here  a  much  longer  time  than  was  agreeable  to  Mr. 
Ralph  Nickleby,  who  eyed  the  gaudy  frippery  about  him  with  very 
little  concern,  and  was  at  length  about  to  pull  the  bell,  when  a 
gentleman  suddenly  popped  his  head  into  the  room,  and  seeing  some- 
body there  as  suddenly  popped  it  out  again. 
"  Here.  Hollo ! "  cried  Ralph.  "  Who's  that  ?  " 
At  the  sound  of  Ralph's  voice  the  head  reappeared,  and  the  mouth 
displaying  a  very  long  row  of  very  white  teeth,  uttered  in  a  mincing 
tone  the  words,  "  Demmit.  What,  Nickleby !  oh,  demmit ! "  Having 
uttered  which  ejaculations,  the  gentleman  advanced,  and  shook  hands 
with  Ralph  with  great  warmth.  He  was  dressed  in  a  gorgeous  morn- 
ing gown,  with  a  waistcoat  and  Turkish  trousers  of  the  same  pattern, 
a  pink  silk  neckerchief,  and  bright  green  slippers,  and  had  a  very  copious 
watch-chain  wound  round  his  body.  Moreover,  he  had  whiskers  and  a 
moustache,  both  dyed  black  and  gracefully  curled. 

'*  Demmit,  you  don't  mean  to  say  you  want  me,  do  you,  demmit  ?" 
said  this  gentleman,  smiting  Ralph  on  the  shoulder. 
"  Not  yet,"  said  Ralph,  sarcastically. 

'-  Ha !  ha !  demmit,"  cried  the  gentleman ;  when  wheeling  round  to 
laugh  with  greater  elegance,  he  encountered  Kate  Nickleby,  who  was 
standing  near. 
''  My  niece,"  said  Ralph. 
"  I  remembier,"  said  the  gentleman,  striking  his  nose  with  the  knuckle 
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of  his  forefinger  as  a  chasfceimig  for  his  foigetfnlneSB.     ^ 
remember  what  you  come  for.    ^ep  this  way,  Nickleby ;  mj  den; 
yon  follow  me?     Ha!  ha!    They  all  follow  me,  NiddAy;  ilmyB 
did,  demmit,  always." 

GiTiDg  loose  to  the  playfulness  of  his  imagination  after  this  ftdiiflB, 
the  gent&man  led  the  way  to  a  private  sitting-room  on  the  second  floor 
scarcely  less  elegantly  furnished  than  the  apartment  bdow,  wheie  tho 
presence  of  a  silver  coflfee-pot,  an  ^;g-shdl,  and  sloppy  china  for  «m^ 
seemed  to  show  that  he  had  just  breakfasted. 

^'  Sit  down,  my  dear,"  said  the  gentleman :  first  staring  Mm 
Nickleby  out  of  countenance,  and  then  grinning  in  delight  i^^ 

"  5  8  bi      " 


achievemeni.    '^  This  cursed  hiffh  room  takes  one's  breath  away, 
infernal  sky  parlours — I'm  afraid  I  must  move,  Nickleby." 

^^  I  would,  by  all  means,"  replied  Ralph,  looking  bitterly  roond. 

^^  What  a  demd  rum  fellow  you  are,  Nickleby,"  said  the  gentleman, 
*^  the  demdest,  longest-headed,  queerest-tempered  old  coiner  of  gold  and 
silver  ever  was — demmit." 

Having  complimented  Ralph  to  this  effect,  the  gentleman  rang  the 
bell,  and  stared  at  Miss  Nickleby  till  it  was  answered,  when  he  left  off 
to  bid  the  man  desire  his  mistress  to  come  directly;  after. which  he 
begm  again,  and  left  off  no  more  till  Madame  Mantalini  appeared. 

The  dress-maker  was  a  buxom  person,  handsomely  dressed  and  rather 
good-looking,  but  much  older  than  the  gentleman  in  the  Torkirii 
trousers,  whom  she  had  wedded  some  six  months  before.  EUs  name 
was  originally  Muntle ;  but  it  had  been  converted,  by  an  easy  trans- 
tion,  into  Mantalini :  the  lady  rightly  considering  that  an  Kngliah 
appellation  would  be  of  serious  injury  to  the  business.  He  had  mauled 
on  his  whiskers,  upon  which  property  he  had  previously  subusted  in  a 
genteel  manner  for  some  years,  and  which  he  had  recently  improved 
after  patient  cultivation  by  the  addition  of  a  moustache,  which  promised 
to  secure  him  an  easy  independence :  his  share  in  the  labours  of  the 
business  being  at  present  confined  to  spending  the  money,  and  occa- 
sionally when  that  ran  short,  driving  to  Mr.  Ralph  Nickleby  to  procora 
discount — at  a  per  centage — for  the  customers'  bills. 

^'  My  life,"  said  Mr.  Slantalini,  ^'  what  a  demd  devil  of  a  time  yoQ 
have  been !/ 

^^  I  didn't  even  know  Mr.  Nickleby  was  here,  my  love,"  said  Madame 

^'  Then  what  a  doubly  demd  infernal  rascal  that  footman  must  be^  my 
soul,"  remonstrated  Mr.  Mantalini. 

^^  My  dear,"  said  Madame,  ^^  that  is  entirely  your  fault." 

*  My  fault,  my  heart's  joy  ?" 

^^  Certainly,"  returned  the  lady ;  ^'  what  can  you  expect,  deaiett,  if 
you  will  not  coHxect  the  man  ?  " 

"  Correct  the  man,  my  soul's  delight !" 

^^  Yes ;  I  am  sure  he  wants  speaking  to,  badly  enough,"  said  Madame, 
pouting. 

*'*'  Then  do  not  vex  itself,"  said  Mr.  Mantalini ;  '^  he  shall  be  horse- 
whipped till  he  cries  out  demnebly."  With  this  promise  Mr.  Manta- 
lini   kissed  Madame  Mantalini,  and  after  that  performance  Madame 
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denended  to  bnsmess. 

*^  Now,  ma'am,"  said  Ralph,  who  had  looked  on  at  all  this,  with 
ndi  scorn  as  few  men  can  express  in  looks,  *^  this  is  my  niece." 

^  Just  80,  Mr.  Nickleby,"  replied  Madame  Mantalini,  sunrejing  Kate 
from  head  to  foot  and  back  again.     '^  Can  you  speak  French,  child  ?" 

<*  Yea,  ma'am,"  replied  Kate,  not  daring  to  look  up ;  for  she  felt  that 
thft  e3reB  of  the  odious  man  in  the  dressing^own  were  directed  towaids 
kr. 

^^  like  a  demd  native  ?"  aeiked  the  husband. 

Miss  Nickleby  offered  no  reply  to  this  inquiry,  but  turned  her  back 
ipoii  the  questioner,  as  if  addressing  herself  to  make  answer  to  what  his 
infe  might  demand. 

^  We  keep  twenty  young  women  constantly  employed  in  the  esta- 
Mishment/'  said  Madame. 

^  Indeed,  ma'am !"  replied  Kate,  timidly.  ' 

^  Yes ;  and  some  of  'em  demd  handsome,  too,"  said  the  masttf. 

^  Mantalini !"  exclaimed  his  wife,  in  an  awful  voice. 

^  My  senses'  idol ! "  said  Mantalini. 

^  Do  yon  wish  to  break  my  heart  ?  " 

^Not  for  twenty  thousand  hemispheres  populated  with — ^with — 
with  little  ballet-dajicers,"  replied  Mantalini  in  a  poetical  strain. 

^  Then  yon  will,  if  you  persevere  in  that  mode  of  speaking,"  said  his 
wife.     ^  What  can  Mr.  Nickleby  think  when  he  hears  you  ?  " 

^Oh!  Nothing,  ma'am,  nothing,"  replied  Ralph.  ''  I  know  his 
amiable  nature,  and  yours, — ^mcre  little  remarks  that  give  a  zest  to 
year  daily  intercourse;  lovers'  quarrels  that  add  sweetness  to  those 
domestic  joys  which  promise  to  last  so  long — ^that  s  all ;  that's  all." 

If  an  iron  door  could  be  supposed  to  quarrel  with  its  hinges,  and  to 
make  a  firm  resolution  to  open  vnth  slow  obstinacy,  and  grind  them  to 
powder  in  the  process,  it  would  emit  a  pleasanter  soimd  in  so  doing, 
than  did  these  words  in  the  rough  and  bitter  voice  in  which  they  were 
uttered  by  Ralph.  Even  Mr.  Mantalini  felt  their  influence,  and  taming 
afrighted  round,  exclaimed — ^^  What  a  demd  horrid  croaking !  " 

^  I  ou  will  pay  no  attention,  if  you  please,  to  what  Mr.  Mantalini 
says,"  observed  his  wife,  addressing  Miss  Nickleby. 

"  I  do  not,  ma'am,"  said  Kate,  with  quiet  contempt. 

"  Mr.  Mantalini  knows  nothing  whatever  about  any  of  the  young 
women,"  continued  Madame,  looking  at  her  husband,  and  speaking 
to  Kate.  ^^  If  he  has  seen  any  of  them,  he  must  have  seen  them  in 
the  street  going  to,  or  returning  from,  tlieir  work,  and  not  here.  He 
was  never  even  in  the  room.  I  do  not  allow  it.  What  hours  of  work 
have  you  been  accustomed  to  ?  " 

"  I  have  never  yet  been  accustomed  to  work  at  all,  ma'am,"  replied 
Kate,  in  a  low  voice. 

"For  which  reason  she'll  work  all  the  better  now,"  said  Ralph, 
putting  in  a  word,  lest  this  confession  should  injure  the  negotiation. 

"  I  hope  so,"  returned  Madame  Mantalini ;  "  our  hours  are  from 
nme  to  nine,  with  extra  work  when  we're  very  full  of  business,  for 
which  I  allow  payment  as  over-time." 
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Kate  bowed  her  head  to  intimate  that  she  heard,  and  was  Batiafied. 

*^  Your  meals,"  continued  Madame  Mantalini,  ^'  that  is,  dinner  and 
tea,  yon  will  take  here.  I  should  think  yonr  wages  would  ayerage 
from  five  to  seven  shillings  a- week  ;  but  I  can't  give  you  any  oertam 
information  on  that  point  until  I  see  What  you  can  do." 

Kate  bowed  her  head  again. 

^^  If  you're  ready  to  come,"  said  Madame  Mantalini,  *^  you  had 
better  begin  on  Monday  morning  at  nine  exactly,  and  Miss  Knag 
the  forewoman  shall  then  have  directions  to  try  you  with  some  easy 
work  at  first.     Is  there  anything  more,  Mr.  Nickleby  ?  " 

'^  Nothing  more,  ma'am,"  repfied  Ralph,  rising. 

^  Then  I  believe  that's  all,"  said  the  lady.  Having  arrived  at  th» 
natural  conclusion,  she  looked  at  the  door,  as  if  she  wished  to  be  goae^ 
but  hesitated  notwithstanding,  as  though  unwilling  to  leave  to  Mr.  Man- 
talini the  sole  honour  of  showing  them  down  stairs.  Ralph  relieved  her 
from  her  perplexity  by  taking  his  departure  without  delay :  Madame 
Mantalini  making  many  gracious  inquiries  why  he  never  came  to  see 
them,  and  Mr.  Mantalini  anathematizing  the  stairs  with  great  volu- 
bility as  he  followed  them  down,  in  the  hope  of  inducing  Kate  to  look 
round, — a  hope,  however,  which  was  destined  to  remain  ungratified. 

"  There !"  said  Ralph  when  they  got  into  the  street ;  "  now  yon'ie 
provided  for." 

Kate  was  about  to  thank  him  again,  but  he  stopped  her. 

^^  I  had  some  idea,"  he  said,  '^  of  providing  for  your  mother  in  a  plea- 
sant part  of  the  country — (he  had  a  presentation  to  some  alms-honses 
on  the  borders  of  Cornwall,  which  had  occurred  to  him  more  than  onoe) 
~but  as  you  want  to  be  together,  I  must  do  something  else  for  her. 
She  has  a  little  money  ?  " 

"  A  very  little,"  replied  Kate. 

^^  A  little  will  go  a  long  way  if  it's  used  sparingly,"  said  Ral];^. 
*'*'  She  must  see  how  long  sne  can  make  it  last,  living  rent  free.  Yon 
leave  your  lodgings  on  Saturday  ?" 

"  You  told  us  to  do  so,  uncle." 

^'  Yes ;  there  is  a  house  empty  that  belongs  to  me,  which  I  can  put 
yon  into  till  it  is  let,  and  then,  if  nothing  else  turns  up,  perhaps  I  shaD 
have  another.     You  must  live  there." 

"  Is  it  far  from  here,  Sir?"  inquired  Kate. 

**  Pretty  well,"  said  Ralph ;  "  in  another  quarter  of  the  town — at  the 
Elast  end  ;  but  I'll  send  my  clerk  down  to  you  at  five  o'clock  on  Satur- 
day to  take  you  there.  Good  bye.  You  know  your  way  ?  Straight  on." 

Coldly  shaking  his  niece's  hand,  Ralph  left  her  at  the  top  of  Regent 
Street,  and  turned  down  a  bye  thoroughfare,  intent  on  schemes  of  money- 
getting.     Kate  walked  sadly  back  to  their  lodgings  in  the  Strand. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

MB.  NEWMAN   MOOGS  INDUCTS    MRS.    AND  MISS   NICKLEDT  INTO    Tni'.ITl 

NEW   DWELLING   IN   THE   CITY. 

Miss  Nickleby's  reflections  as  she  wended  her  way  homewards,  were 
of  that  desponding  nature  which  the  occurrences  of  the  morning  had 
been  sufficiently  <^culated  to  awaken.  Her  uncle's  was  not  a  manner 
Hkely  to  dispel  any  doubts  or  apprehensions  she  might  have  formed  in 
the  outset,  neither  was  the  glimpse  she  had  had  of  Madame  Mantalini's 
establishment  by  any  means  encouraging.  It  was  with  many  gloomy 
forebodings  and  misgivings,  therefore,  that  she  looked  forward  with  a 
heaTy  hei^  to  the  opening  of  her  new  career. 

If  her  mother's  consolations  could  have  restored  her  to  a  pleasantcr 
dnd  more  enviable  state  of  mind,  there  were  abundance  of  them  to  pro- 
doee  the  efiect.     By  the  time  Kate  reached  home,  the  good  lady  had 
called  to  mind  two  authentic  cases  of  milliners  who  had  been  possessed 
of  consideiable  property,  though  whether  they  had  acquired  it  all  in 
bosiness,  or  had  had  a  capital  to  start  with,  or  had  been  lucky  and 
married  to  advantage,  she  could  not  exactly  remember.     However,  as 
she  very  logically  remarked,  there  must  have  been  tome  young  person  in 
thst  way  of  business  who  had  made  a  fortune  without  having  anything 
to  begin  with,  and  that  being  taken  for  granted,  why  should  not  Kate 
do  the  same  ?    Miss  La  Creevy,  who  was  a  membej  of  the  little  coimcil^ 
ventured  to  insinuate  some  doubts  relative  to  the  probability  of  Miss 
Nickleby's  arriving  at  this  happy  consummation  in  the  compass  of  an 
Ordinary  lifetime ;  but  the  good  lady  set  that  question  entirely  at  rest, 
by  informing  them  that  she  had  a  presentiment  on  the  subject— -a  species 
of  second-sight  with  which  she  had  been  in  the  habit  of  clenching  every 
argument  with  the  deceased  Mr.  Nickleby,  and  in  nine  cases  and  three- 
quarters  out  of  every  ten,  determining  it  the  wrong  way. 

''  I  am  afraid  it  is  an  unhealthy  occupation,"  said  Miss  La  Creevy. 
"  I  recollect  getting  three  young  milliners  to  sit  to  me  when  I  first  began 
to  paint,  and  I  remember  that  they  were  all  very  pale  and  sickly."    • 

"  Oh !  that's  not  a  general  rule,  by  any  means,"  observed  Mrs. 
Nickjeby ;  "  for  I  remember  as  well  as  if  it  was  only  yesterday,  em- 
ploying one  that  I  was  particularly  recommended  to,  to  make  me  a 
tearlet  cloak  at  the  time  when  scarlet  cloaks  were  fashionable,  and  she 
had  a  very  red  face^a  very  red  face,  indeed." 

"  Perhaps  she  drank,"  suggested  Miss  La  Creevy. 
**  I  don't  know  how  that  may  have  been,"  returned  Mrs.  Nickleby ; 
**  but  I  know  she  had  a  very  red  face,  so  your  argument  goes  for  nothing." 
In  this  manner,  and  with  like  powerful  reasoning,  did  the  worthy 
matron  meet  every  little  objection  that  presented  itself  to  the  new 
scheme  of  the  morning.  Happy  Mrs.  Nickleby  I  A  project  had  but  to 
be  new,  and  it  came  home  to  her  mind  brightly  varnished  and  gilded  as 
a  glittering  toy. 
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This  question  disposed  of,  Kate  communicated  her  uncle's  deare  about 
the  empty  house,  to  which  Mrs.  Nickleby  assented  with  equal  readinesBi 
characteristically  remarking,  that  on  the  fine  evenings  it  would  be  a 
pleasant  amusement  for  her  to  walk  to  the  west-end  to  fetch  her  daughter 
home;  and  no  less  characteristically  forgetting,  that  there  were  sodi 
things  as  wet  nights  and  bad  weather  to  be  encountered  in  ahnoet  eveij 
week  of  the  year. 

"  I  shall  be  sorry — ^truly  sorry  to  leave  you,  my  kind  friend,"  nUI 
Kate,  on  whom  the  good  feeling  of  the  poor  miniature-painter  had  mada 
a  deep  impression. 

*^  You  shall  not  shake  me  off,  for  all  that,"  replied  Miss  La  Creefj, 
with  as  much  sprightliness  as  she  could  assume.  ^^  I  shall  see  y<m  voj 
often,  and  come  and  hear  how  you  get  on ;  and  if  in  all  London,  or  all 
the  wide  world  besides,  there  is  no  other  heart  that  takes  an  intmsi  in 
your  welfare,  there  will  be  one  little  lonely  woman  that  prajB  for  it 
night  and  day." 

With  this  the  poor  soul,  who  had  a  heart  big  enough  for  €rog,  the 
guardian  genius  of  London,  and  enough  to  spare  for  Magog  to  boot,  aflcK 
making  a  great  many  extraordinary  faces  which  would  nave  secured  ha 
an  ample  fortune,  could  she  have  transferred  them  to  ivory  or  canvaa^ 
sat  down  in  a  comer,  and  had  what  she  termed  "  a  real  good  cry." 

But  no  crying,  or  talking,  or  hoping,  or  fearing,  could  keep  off  tha 
dreaded  Saturday  afternoon,  or  Newman  Noggs  either ;  who,  punctual 
to  his  time,  limped  up  to  the  door  and  breathed  a  whiff  of  cordial  m 
through  the  keyhole,  exactly  as  such  of  the  church  clocks  in  the  nei^b- 
bourhood  as  agreed  among  themselves  about  the  time,  struck  fi^cu 
Newman  waited  for  the  last  stroke,  and  then  knocked. 

^^  From  Mr.  Ralph  Nickleby,"  said  Newman,  announcing  hia  enaad 
when  he  got  up  stairs  with  all  possible  brevity. 

^  We  shall  be  ready  directly,''  said  Kate.  ^'  We  have  not  mnah  ii 
carry,  but  I  fear  we  must  have  a  coach." 

"  111  get  one,"  replied  Newman. 

^^  Indeed  you  shall  not  trouble  yourself^"  said  Mrs.  Nickleby. 

"  I  will,"  said  Newman. 

^  I  can  t  suffer  you  to  think  of  such  a  thing,"  said  Mrs.  Nickleby. 

**  You  can't  help  it,"  said  Newman. 

"Not  help  it!" 

"  No.  I  thought  of  it  as  I  came  along ;  but  didn't  get  one,  thinking 
you  mightn't  be  ready.  I  think  of  a  great  many  things.  Nobody  caa 
prevent  that." 

"  Oh  yes,  I  understand  you,  Mr.  Noggs,"  said  Mrs.  Nickleby.  "  Out 
thoughts  are  free,  of  course.  Everjrbody's  thoughts  are  their  own, 
clearly." 

**  They  wouldn't  be  if  some  people  had  their  way,"  muttered  Newman. 

"  Well,  no  more  they  would,  Mr.  Noggs,  and  that's  very  true,* 
rejoined  Mrs.  Nickleby.  "  Some  people,  to  be  sure,  are  such — ^how^a 
your  master  ?" 

Novman  darted  a  meaning  glance  at  Kate,  and  replied  with  a  stnMig 
emphasis  on  the  last  word  of  his  answer,  that  Mr.  Ralph  Nickleby  waa 
V7ell,  and  sent  his — lote. 
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<*  I  M^  Miie  we  ate  Tery  imiek  dhfiead  to  him,"  obeeired  Mrs. 

<<  Toj,*  and  NewmuL    «"  IH  idl  him  ■o.* 

livw  BO  ymy  tmj  matter  to  mistake  Newmaa  Noggs  after  haying 
onee  mm  him,  and  as  Elale,  attiacted  by  the  siogiiknty  of  his  mamier 
(■iHuA  OB  ihia  oeeaaioii,  howe^neae,  there  waa  somethmg  respectful  and 
eves  Weaie^  notwithstaadiiig  the  ahrnptnesa  of  his  speeefa),  looked  at 
Ima  BMoe  doedj,  die  lecol&cted  hsrmg  eanght  a  passmg  glimpse  of 
Art  teoage  figue  before. 

"  Eieoae  my  cmiosity,"  die  saad,  ^  bat  did  I  Bot  see  yon  in  the 
OQick-ynd  on  tiie  monmiff  my  brother  went  awiy  to  Yori^shire  ?* 

Kewnuui  eaet  a  wistfiu  ghmoe  on  Mrs.  Niekleby,  and  said  ^  No," 
axMt  imblnshingly. 

^'NoT  egcfamned  Kate,  ^  I  riionld  hare  said  so  anywhere." 

*^  Yon'd  ha^e  said  wrong,"  rmoined  Newman.  ^  It's  the  first  time 
Tie  been  ont  for  three  weeks.     rTe  had  the  ffont." 

Newman  was  very,  very  fax  from  haying  the  appearance  of  a  gonty 
nljeek,  and  so  Kate  conld  not  help  thinkmg ;  but  the  oonference  was 
^  diort  by  Mrs.  Nickleby's  insisting  on  having  the  door  riiut  lest  Mr. 
Norn  should  take  eold,  and  fmiher  persisting  in  sen^fing  the  servant 
gnnr  a  ooaeh,  lor  fear  he  shonld  bring  on  another  attack  of  his  disorder. 
To  both  conditions  Newman  was  oompdled  to  yield.  Presently  the 
coadi  came ;  and,  after  many  sorrowful  farewells,  and  a  great  deal  of 
naming  backwards  and  forwards  across  the  pavement  on  the  part  of 
Mni  Ia  Creevy,  in  the  course  of  which  the  yellow  turban  came  into 
vioknt  contact  with  sundry  foot  passengers,  it  (that  is  to  say  the  coach, 
pot  the  turban)  went  away  again  with  the  two  ladies  and  their  luggage 
inade ;  and  Newman — despite  aU  Mrs.  Nickleby's  assurances  that  it 
iraold  be  his  death — on  the  box  beside  the  driver. 

They  went  into  the  City,  turning  down  by  the  river  side ;  and  after 
akmff  and  very  dow  drive,  the  streets  being  crowded  at  that  hour  with 
^dikSes  of  every  kind,  stopped  in  front  of  a  large  old  dingy  house  in 
Thames  Street,  the  door  and  windows  of  which  were  so  bespattered  with 
mud,  that  it  would  have  appeared  to  have  been  umnhabited  for  years. 

The  door  of  this  deserted  mansion  Newman  opened  with  a  key  which 
be  took  out  of  his  hat — ^in  which,  by-the-bye,  in  consequence  of  the 
&pidated  state  of  his  pockets  he  deposited  everything,  and  would  most 
likdy  have  carried  his  money  if  he  had  had  any — and  the  coach  being 
^iieharged,  he  led  the  way  into  the  interior  of  the  mansion. 

Old  and  gloomy  and  black  in  truth  it  was,  and  sullen  and  dark  were^ 
the  nxims  once  so  bustling  with  life  and  enterprise.  There  was  a  wharf 
licbiiid,  opening  on  the  Thames.  An  empty  dog-kennel,  some  bones  of 
SBUBala,  fragments  of  iron  hoops  and  staves  of  old  casks,  lay  strewn 
^ut,  but  no  life  was  stirring  there.    It  was  a  picture  of  cold,  silent  decay. 

^  This  house  depresses  and  chills  one,"  said  Kate,  *^  and  seems  as 
^  aome  blight  had  fallen  on  it.  If  I  were  superstitious,  I  should 
^  almost  inclined  to  believe  that  some  dreadful  crime  had  been  per- 
Ptoted  within  these  <^d  walls,  and  that  the  place  had  never  pro^>ered 
*uice.    How  frowning  and  dark  it  looks ! " 

h2 
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^^  Lord,  my  dear,"  replied  Mrs.  Nicklebj,  **  don't  talk  in  that  iri 
or  you'll  frighten  me  to  death." 

*'  It  is  only  my  foolish  fancy,  mama,"  said  Kate,  forcing  a  smile. 

^^  Well,  then,  my  love,  I  wish  you  would  keep  your  foolish  Cuicy 
yourself^  and  not  wake  up  my  foolish  fancy  to  keep  it  company,"  retoot 
Mrs.  Nickleby.     ^*  Why  didn't  you  think  of  all  this  before— yon  axe 
careless — we  might  have  asked  Miss  La  Creeyy  to  keep  us  company, 
borrowed  a  dog,  or  a  thousand  things — ^but  it  always  was  the  way,  ai 
was  just  the  same  with  your  poor  dear  father.     Unless  I  thought 

everything >"    This  was  Mrs.  Nickleby's  usual  commencement  of 

general  lamentation,  running  through  a  dozen  or  so  of  complicated  ta 
tences  addressed  to  nobody  in  particular,  and  into  which  she  now  laoneb 
until  her  breath  was  exhausted. 

Newman  appeared  not  to  hear  these  remarks,  but  preceded  them  to 
couple  of  rooms  on  the  first  floor,  which  some  kind  of  attempt  had  be 
made  to  render  habitable.  In  one  were  a  few  chairs,  a  table,  aa  o 
hearth-rug,  and  some  Jhded  baize ;  and  a  fire  was  ready  laid  in  the  gnri 
In  the  other  stood  an  old  tent  bedstead,  and  a  few  scanty  aiti(£B 
thamber  furniture. 

*^  Well,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Nickleby,  trying  to  be  pleased,  *^  no 
isn't  this  thoughtful  and  considerate  of  your  uncle  ?  Why,  we  alioii 
not  have  had  anything  but  the  bed  we  bought  yesterday  to  lie  dom 
upon,  if  it  hadn't  been  for  his  thoughtfulness. ' 

^^  Very  kind,  indeed,"  replied  Kate,  looking  round. 

Newman  Noggs  did  not  say  that  he  had  hunted  up  the  old  fonill 
they  saw,  from  attic  or  cellar ;  or  that  he  had  taken  in  the  haUjpCMl 
worth  of  milk  for  tea  that  stood  upon  a  shelf^  or  filled  the  nuty  kM 
on  the  hob,  or  collected  the  wood-chips  from  the  wharf,  or  bemad  4l 
coals.  But  the  notion  of  Ralph  Nickleby  having  directed  it  toM.dtaj 
tickled  his  fancy  so  much,  that  he  could  not  refrain  from  crabkayl 
his  ten  fingers  in  succession,  at  which  performance  Mrs.  NickMy  tN 
rather  startled  at  first,  but  supposing  it  to  bo  in  some  remote  nmil 
connected  with  the  gout,  did  not  remark  upon. 

^^  We  need  detain  you  no  longer,  I  think,"  said  Kate. 

^^  Is  there  nothing  I  can  do  ?'  asked  Newman. 

"  Nothing,  thank  you,"  rejoined  Miss  Nickleby. 

^*  Perhaps  my  dear,  Mr.  Noggs  would  like  to  drink  our  healths,"  m 
Mrs.  Nickleby,  fumbling  in  her  reticule  for  some  small  coin. 

''  I  think,  mama,"  said  Kate  hesitating,  and  remarking  Newmai 
averted  face,  ^'  you  would  hurt  his  feelings  if  you  offered  it. ' 

Newman  Noggs,  bowing  to  the  young  laidy  more  like  a  gentlemi 
than  the  miserable  wretch  he  seemed,  placed  his  hand  upon  his  breai 
and,  pausing  for  a  moment,  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  struggles  ' 
speak  but  is  uncertain  what  to  say,  quitted  the  room. 

As  the  jarring  echoes  of  the  heavy  house-door  closing  on  its  laU 
reverberated  dismally  through  the  building,  Kate  felt  half  tempted 
call  him  back,  and  beg  him  to  remain  a  little  while;  but  she  w. 
ashamed  to  own  her  fears,  and  Newman  Noggs  was  on  his  roi 
homewards. 
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CHAPTEE  XIL 

WHSBEBT  THE  lUBADSR  WILL  BE  ENABLED  TO  TRACE  THE  yUBTHER 
COURSE  OF  HISS  FANNT  BQUEERS's  LOVE,  AND  TO  ASCERTAIN 
WHETHER  IT  RAN  SMOOTHLY  OR  OTHERWISE. 

It  was  a  fortunate  circumstance  for  Miss  Fanny  Squeers,  that  when 
W  worthy  papa  returned  home  on  the  night  of  the  small  t^  party,  he 
WIS  what  the  initiated  term  ^^  too  far  ffone"  to  observe  the  numerous 
tokens  of  extreme  vexation  of  spirit  which  were  plainly  visible  in  her 
poontenance.  Being,  however,  of  a  rather  violent  and  quarrelsome 
mood  in  his  cups,  it  is  not  iinpossible  that  he  might  have  faUen  out 
wiih  her,  either  on  this  or  some  imi^nary  topic,  if  the  young  lady  had 
not,  with  a  foresight  and  prudence  highly  commendable,  kept  a  boy  up 
on  purpose  to  bear  the  first  brunt  of  the  good  gentleman's  anger ;  which 
taring  vented  itself  in  a  variety  of  kicks  and  cufis,  subsided  sufficiently 
to  admit  of  his  being  persuaded  to  go  to  bed ;  which  he  did  with  his 
loots  on,  and  an  umbrella  under  his  arm. 

The  hungry  servant  attended  Miss  Squeers  in  her  own  room  according 
to  custom,  to  curl  her  hair,  perform  the  other  little  offices  of  her  toilet, 
and  administer  as  much  flattery  as  she  could  get  up  for  the  purpose ;  for 
Hiss  Squeers  was  quite  lazy  enough  (and  sufficiently  vain  and  frivolous 
withal)  to  have  been  a  fine  lady,  and  it  was  only  the  arbitrary  distinc- 
tions of  rank  and  station  which  prevented  her  from  being  one. 

"How  lovely  your  hair  do  curl  to-night,  Miss!"  said  the  hand- 
Biaiden.  '^  I  declare  if  it  isn't  a  pity  and  a  shame  to  brush  it  out !" 
"  Hold  your  tongue,"  replied  Miss  Squeers  wrathfully. 
Some  considerable  experience  prevented  the  girl  from  being  at  all 
surprised  at  any  outbreak  of  ill-temper  on  the  part  of  Miss  Squeers. 
Having  a  half  perception  of  what  had  occurred  in  the  course  of  the 
evening,  she  changed  her  mode  of  making  herself  agreeable,  and  pro- 
ceeded on  the  indirect  tack. 

"  Well,  I  couldn*t  help  saying,  miss,  if  you  was  to  kill  me  for  it," 
«ud  the  attendant,  ^'  that  I  never  see  anybody  look  so  vulgar  as  Miss 
Price  this  night." 
Miss  Squeers  sighed,  and  composed  herself  to  listen. 
*'  I  know  it's  very  wrong  in  me  to  say  so,  miss,"  continued  the  girl, 
delighted  to  see  the  impression  she  was  making,  *'  Miss  Price  being  a 
friend  of  yours  and  all ;  but  she  do  dress  herself  out  so,  and  go  in  such 
a  manner  to  get  noticed,  that— oh — ^well,  if  people  only  saw  themselves.** 
'*  What  do  you  mean,  Phib  ?"  asked  Miss  Squeers,  looking  in  her 
own  little  glass,  where,  like  most  of  us,  she  saw — ^not  herself,  but  the 
reflection  of  some  pleasant  image  in  her  own  brain.  ^^  How  you  talk ! " 
^'  Talk,  miss !    It's  enough  te  make  a  Tom  cat  talk  French  grammar, 
only  to  see  how  she  tosses  her  head,"  replied  the  handmaid. 

"  She  does  toss  her  head,"  observed  Miss  Squeers,  with  an  air  of 
abstraction. 
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"  So  vain,  and  so  very — ^very  plain,"  said  the  ^1. 

^'  Poor  Tilda !"  sighed  Miss  Squeers,  compassionately. 

*'  And  always  laying  herself  out  so  to  get  to  be  admired,"  pmsaed 
the  servant.     *'  Oh  dear ! .  If  s  poative  indelicate." 

^<  I  can't  allow  you  to  talk  in  that  way,  Phib,"  said  Miss  Sqneeis. 
f^  'Tilda's  firinds  aie  low  people,  and  if  she  doa't  know  any  befetoi^  lA 
AuBir  fiudt,  and  nsi  hen." 

''  Well,  but  you  know,  miss,"  said  Phoshe,  for  which  name  <"  PUb" 
was  used  as  a  patronising  abbreviation,  ^'  if  she  was  only  to  take  copy 
hy  a  friend-— oh  1  if  she  only  knew  how  wro^  wbe  was,  and  wodid  bat 
set  herself  right  by  yoo,  what  a  nice  ycynng  woman  die  m^g^  be  intimtl* 

^^  Phib,"  rejoined  Miss  Sqneera,  with  a  stately  air,  ^  it's  not  propsr 
&ir  me  to  hear  these  comparismis  drawn;  they  maJce  Tilda  look  a 
improper  sort  of  person,  and  it  seems  undEriendly  in  me  to  listen  to 
I  would  rather  you  dropped  the  sabject,  Phib ;  at  the  same  time  I 
say,  that  if  Tilda  Price  would  fake  pattern  by  somebody — not  am 
particularly        " 

^^  Oh  yes ;  yovL  miss,"  interposed  Phib. 

^^  WeU,  me  Phib,  if  you  vnill  have  it  so,"  said  Miss  Sqaeers.  ^  I 
must  say  that  if  she  would,  she  would  be  all  the  better  for  it." 

^^  So  somebody  else  thinks,  or  I  am  much  mistaken,"  eaad  the  gid 
mysteriously. 

^^  What  do  you  mean  ?"  demanded  Miss  Squeers. 

^'  Never  mind,  miss,"  replied  the  girl ;  ^^  /  know  what  I  know, 
that's  all." 

^^  Phib,"  said  Miss  Squeers  dramaUcally,  ^  I  insist  upon  yoor 
explaining  yourself.     What  is  this  dark  mystery  ?     Speak." 

^^  Why,  if  you  will  have  it,  miss,  it's  this,"  said  the  servant  gbL 
^'  Mr.  John  Browdie  thinks  as  you  think ;  and  if  he  wasn't  too  fiv 
gone  to  do  it  creditable,  he'd  be  very  glad  to  be  off  with  Miss  Pricey 
and  on  with  Miss  Squeers." 

^^  Gracious  Heavens !"  exclaimed  Miss  Squeers,  clasping  her  bands 
with  great  dignity.     "  What  is  this  ?" 

^'  Truth,  ma'am,  and  nothing  but  truth,"  replied  the  artful  Phib. 

^^  What  a  situation !"  cried  Miss  Squeers ;  ^  on  the  brink  of  unooo* 
sciously  destroying  the  peace  and  happiness  of  my  own  'Tilda.  What 
is  the  reason  that  men  fiedl  in  love  with  me,  whether  I  like  it  or  not^  and 
desert  their  chosen  intendeds  for  my  sake !" 

'^  Because  they  can't  help  it,  miss,"  replied  the  girl ;  *^  the  reason's 
plain."     (If  Miss  Squeers  were  the  reason,  it  was  very  plain.) 

^^  Never  let  me  hear  of  it  again,"  retorted  Miss  Squeers.  ^^  Never; 
do  you  hear  ?  'Tilda  Price  hais  fikuhs— many  faults — ^bnt  I  wish  her 
wdU,  and  above  aU  I  wish  her  married ;  for  I  think  it  highly  denrable 
— 4aost  desirable  from  the  very  nature  of  her  fulings — tluit  she  should 
be  married  as  soon  as  possible.  No,  Phib.  Let  her  have  Mr.  Browdie. 
I  may  {Mty  Aim,  poor  feUow ;  but  I  have  a  great  regard  ibr  "Tttda,  and 
only  hope  she  may  make  a  better  wife  than  I  think  she  will." 

With  this  efiunon  of  feeling  Miss  Squeers  went  to  bed. 

Spite  is  a  little  word ;  but  it  represents  as  strange  a  jumble  of  fedings 
and  compound  of  discords,  as  any  polysyllable  in  the  language.     MiSB 
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Sqneeis  knew  wb  ynXi  in  lier  heart  of  hearts,  that  what  the  miserable 
serving  girl  had  said  was  sheer  coarse  lying  flattery,  as  did  the  pd 
iienelf ;  jret  the  mere  opportunity  of  Tenting  a  little  ill-natnre  agamst 
the  offniding  Miss  Price,  and  affecting  to  compassionate  her  weaknesses 
nd  foibles,  though  only  in  the  presence  of  a  solitary  dependant,  waa 
almost  as  great  a  relief  to  her  spleen  as  if  the  whole  had  been  gospel 
tnith.  Nay  more.  We  have  snch  extraordinary  powers  of  persuasioil 
when  tiiey  are  excited  over  oorselTes,  that  Miss  Sqneers  felt  quite  high- 
minded  and  great  after  her  noble  renunciation  of  John  Browdie's  hand, 
and  kM^ed  down  upon  her  rival  with  a  kind  of  holy  calmness  and 
tRanjuillity,  that  had  a  mighty  eflfect  in  soothing  her  ruffled  feelings. 

This  happy  state  d  mmd  had  some  influence  in  bringing  about  a 
leemciliation ;  for  when  a  knock  came  at  the  firont  door  i^xt  day,  and 
the  millei^s  daughter  was  announced.  Miss  Squeers  betook  herself  to  the 
pirionr  in  a  Christian  frame  of  spirit  perfectly  beautiful  to  behold. 

^  WeD,  Fanny,"  said  the  millei^s  daughter,  ^^  you  see  I  have  come  to 
aee  you,  although  we  had  some  words  last  night." 

"  I  pity  ywa  bad  passions,  Tilda,"  repli^  Miss  Squeers ;  ^^  but  I 
bear  no  malice.     I  am  aboye  it." 

^  Don't  be  cross,  Fanny,"  said  Miss  Price.  *^  I  have  come  to  tell 
yon  something  that  I  know  will  please  you." 

^  What  may  that  be,  "Tilda  ?"  demanded  Miss  Squeers ;  screwing  up 
lier  lips,  and  looking  as  if  nothing  in  earth,  air,  nre,  or  water,  could 
afford  her  the  slightest  gleam  of  satisfaction. 

^  This,"  rejoi^d  Miss  Price.  ^^  After  we  left  here  last  night,  John 
sad  I  had  a  dreadful  quarrel." 

^  Thai  doesn't  please  me,"  sud  Miss  Squeers— relaxing  into  a  smile 
though. 

^  Lor  !  I  wouldn't  think  so  bad  of  you  as  to  suppose  it  did,"  rejoined 
lier  companion.     ^  That's  not  it/' 

^  Oh !"  said  Miss  Squeers,  relapsing  into  melancholy.     ^'  Go  on." 

^  After  a  great  deid  of  wrangling  and  saying  we  would  never  see 
each  other  any  more,"  continued  Miss  Price,  '^  we  made  it  up,  and 
tins  morning  John  went  and  wrote  our  names  down  to  be  put  up  for 
the  first  time  next  Sunday,  so  we  shall  be  married  in  three  weeks,  and 
I  pre  you  notice  to  get  your  frock  made." 

There  was  mingled  gall  and  honey  in  this  intelligence.  The  proe- 
peci  of  the  friends  bemg  married  so  soon  was  the  gall,  and  the  cer- 
tainty 1^  her  not  entertaming  serious  designs  upon  Nicholas  was  the 
honey.  Upon  the  whole,  iM  sweet  greatly  preponderated  over  the 
bitter,  so  Miss  Squeers  said  she  would  get  Uie  frock  made,  and  that 
the  hoped  Tilda  might  be  happy,  though  at  the  same  time  she  didn't 
know,  and  would  not  have  her  build  too  much  upon  it,  for  men  were 
strange  creatures,  and  a  great  many  married  women  were  very  miser- 
able, and  wished  themsdves  single  again  with  all  their  hearts;  to 
which  conddenoes  Miss  Squeers  added  others  equally  calculated  to 
raise  her  friend's  ^irits  and  promote  her  cheerfulness  of  mind. 

^  Bat  c(»ne  now,  Faimy,"  said  Miss  Price,  ^  I  want  to  have  a  word 
or  two  with  yon  about  young  Mr.  Nickkby." 
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*^  He  is  nothing  to  mc,"  interrupted  Miss  Squocrs,  with  hysterical 
symptoms.     ^^  I  despise  him  too  much  !" 

^^  Oh,  you  don't  mean  that,  I  am  sure  V*  replied  her  friend.  ^  Con« 
fcss,  Fanny ;  don't  you  like  him  now  ?" 

Without  returning  any  direct  reply  Miss  Squeers  all  at  once  fdl 
into  a  paroxysm  of  spiteful  tears,  and  exclaimed  that  she  was  a 
wretched,  neglected,  miserable,  castaway. 

"  I  hate  everybody,"  said  Miss  Squeers,  "  and  I  wish  that  every- 
body was  dead — ^that  I  do." 

'^  Dear,  dear !"  said  Miss  Price,  quite  moved  by  this  avowal  of  mis* 
anthropical  sentiments.     ^'  You  are  not  serious,  I  am  sure." 

*^  Yes,  I  am,"  rejoined  Miss  Squeers,  tying  tight  knots  in  her 
pocket-handkerchief  and  clenching  her  teeth.  *•*•  And  I  wish  I  waa 
dead  too.     There." 

"  Oh !  you'll  think  very  differently  in  another  five  minutes,"  said 
Matilda.  '^  How  much  better  to  take  him  into  favour  again,  than  to 
hurt  yourself  by  going  on  in  that  way  ;  wouldn't  it  be  much  nicer  now 
to  have  him  all  to  yourself  on  good  terms,  in  a  company-keeping,  love- 
making,  pleasant  sort  of  manner  ?" 

**  I  don't  know  but  what  it  would,"  sobbed  Miss  Squeers.  "  Oh  ! 
Tilda,  how  could  you  have  acted  so  mean  and  dishonourable!  I 
wouldn't  have  believed  it  of  you  if  anybody  had  told  me." 

"  Heyday  !"  exclaihicd  Jiliss  Price,  giggling.  "  One  would  suppose  I 
had  been  murdering  somebody  at  least." 

*'  Very  nigh  as  bad,"  said  Miss  Squeers  passionately. 

'<  And  all  this  because  I  happen  to  have  enough  of  good  looks  to 
make  people  civil  to  me,"  cried  Miss  Price.  "Persons  don't  make 
their  own  faces,  and  it's  no  more  my  fault  if  mine  is  a  good  one  than 
it  is  other  people's  fault  if  theirs  is  a  bad  one." 

*'  Hold  your  tongue,"  shrieked  Miss  Squeers,  in  her  shrillest  tone  ;  "  of 
you'll  make  me  slap  you,  'Tilda,  and  afterwards  I  should  be  sorry  for  it." 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  by  this  time  the  temper  of  each  young  lady 
was  in  some  slight  degree  affected  by  the  tone  of  the  conversation,  and 
that  a  dash  of  personality  was  infused  into  the  altercation  in  conse- 
quence. Indeed  the  quarrel,  from  slight  beginnings,  rose  to  a  con- 
siderable height,  and  was  assuming  a  very  violent  complexion,  when 
both  parties,  falling  into  a  great  passion  of  tears,  exclaimed  simultane ' 
ously,  that  they  had  never  thought  of  being  spoken  to  in  that  way, 
which  exclamation,  leading  to  a  remonstrance,  gradually  brought  on 
an  explanation,  and  the  upshot  was  that  they  fell  into  each  other  s 
arms  and  vowed  eternal  friendship  ;  the  occasion  in  question,  making 
the  fifty-second  time  of  repeating  the  same  impressive  ceremony  vrithin 
a  twelvemonth. 

Perfect  amicability  being  thus  restored,  a  dialogue  naturally  ensued 
upon  the  number  and  nature  of  the  garments  which  would  be  indis- 
pensable for  Miss  Price's  entrance  into  the  holy  state  of  matrimony, 
when  Miss  Squeers  clearly  showed  that  a  great  many  more  than  the 
miller  could,  or  would,  afford  were  absolutely  necessary,  and  could  not 
decently  be  dispensed  with.  The  young  lady  then,  by  an  easy  digres- 
sion, led  the  discourse  to  her  own  wardrobe,  and  after  recounting  its 
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nincipal  beauties  at  some  length,  took  her  friend  up  stain  to  make 
inspection  thereof!  The  treasures  of  two  drawers  and  a  closet  having 
beoi  displayed,  and  all  the  smaller  articles  tried  on,  it  was  time  for 
Miss  Price  to  return  home,  and  as  she  had  been  in  raptures  with  all 
the  frocks,  and  had  been  stricken  quite  dumb  with  admiration  of  a  new 
innk  scar^  Miss  Sqneers  said  in  high  good  humour,  that  sho  would 
walk  part  of  the  way  with  her  for  the  pleasure  of  her  company ;  and 
off  they  went  together.  Miss  Squeers  dilating,  as  they  walked  along, 
opon  her  frither  s  accomplishments,  and  multiplying  his  income  by  t^ 
to  are  her  friend  some  fiiint  notion  of  the  vast  importance  and  supe- 
lionty  of  her  £unily. 

It  happened  that  that  particular  time,  comprising  the  short  daily 
interral  which  was  suffer^  to  elapse  between  what  was  pleasantly 
ciUed  the  cUnner  of  Mr.  Squoers's  pupils  and  their  return  to  the  pur* 
nit  of  useful  knowledge,  was  precisely  the  hour  when  Nichol^  was 
aecnstomed  to  issue  forth  for  a  melancholy  walk,  and  to  brood,  as  he 
mmtered  listlessly  through  the  village,  upon  his  miserable  lot.  Miss 
Sqneers  knew  this  perfectly  well,  but  had  perhaps  forgotten  it,  for 
when  she  caught  sight  of  that  young  gentleman  advancing  towards 
them,  she  evinced  many  symptoms  of  surprise  and  consternation,  and 
lasnred  her  friend  that  she  ^^  felt  fit  to  drop  into  the  earth." 

^  Shall  we  turn  back,  or  run  into  a  cottage?"  asked  Miss  Price. 
"  He  don't  see  us  yet." 

^  No,  Tilda,"  replied  Miss  Squeers,  ^^  it  is  my  duty  to  go  through 
with  it,  and  I  wiU." 

As  Miss  Squeers  said  this  in  the  tone  of  ono  who  has  made  a  high 
moral  resolution,  and  was  besides  taken  with  ono  or  two  chokes  and 
catchings  of  breath,  indicative  of  feelings  at  a  high  pressure,  her  friend 
made  no  farther  remark,  and  they  bore  straight  down  upon  Nicholas, 
who,  walking  with  his  eyes  bent  upon  the  ground,  w^as  not  aware 
of  their  approach  until  they  were  close  upon  him  ;  otherwise  he  might 
perhaps  have  taken  shelter  himself. 

"  Good  morning,"  said  Nicholas,  bowing  and  passing  by. 

"  He  is  going,"  murmured  Miss  Sciuecrs.     "  I  shall  choke,  Tilda." 

**  Come  Dack,  Mr.  Nickleby,  do,"  cried  Miss  Price,  aiFecting  alarm  at 
her  friend's  threat,  but  really  actuated  by  a  malicious  wish  to  hear 
what  Nicholas  would  say ;  "  come  back,  Mr.  Nickleby." 

Mr.  Nickleby  came  back,  and  looked  as  confused  as  might  be,  as  he 
inquired  whether  the  ladies  had  any  commands  for  him. 

"  Don't  stop  to  talk,"  urged  Miss  Price,  hastily ;  "  but  support  her 
on  the  other  side.     How  do  you  feel  now,  dear  ?  " 

"Better,"  sighed  Miss  Squeers,  laying  a  beaver  bonnet  of  reddish 
brown  with  a  green  veil  attached,  on  Mr.  Nickleby's  shoulder.  "  This 
foolish  fj&intness !" 

**  Don't  call  it  foolish,  dear,"  said  Miss  Price,  her  bright  eye  dancing 
with  merriment  as  she  saw  the  perplexity  of  Nicholas ;  "  you  have  no 
reason  to  be  ashamed  of  it.  It's  those  who  are  too  proud  to  come 
round  again  without  all  this  to-do,  that  ought  to  be  ashamed." 

**  You  are  resolved  to  fix  it  upon  me,  I  see,"  said  Nicholas,  smiling, 
"although  I  told  you  last  night  it  was  not  my  fault." 
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^  Tliere ;  he  sajs  it  was  not  his  firalt,  mj  dear,*'  vemaikod  tlii 
wicked  Miss  Price.  "Perhaps  you  were  too  jealous  or  too  hastj  with 
him?     He  says  it  was  not  his  &ult,  you  hear;  I  think  thstTs  apolpflj 

"  I  ou  will  not  understand  me,"  said  Nicholas.  ^^  Pnj  dispcase 
with  this  jesting,  for  I  have  no  time,  and  really  no  inclination,  to  be  Ibt 
suhject  or  promoter  of  mirth  just  now." 

*'  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  asked  Miss  Price,  afieeting  amasenMnL 

**  Don't  ask  him,  'Tilda,"  cried  Miss  Squeers ;  **  I  foigiTe  him.*' 

^  Dear  me,"  said  Nicholas,  as  the  brown  bonnet  went  down  on  Idi 
shoulder  again,  "this  is  more  serious  than  I  supposed;  aOow  m^ 
Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  hear  me  speak  ?  " 

Here  he  ndsed  up  the  brown  bonnet,  and  regardii^  with  moei 
unfeigned  astonishment  a  look  of  tender  reproach  from  Mifls  Sqneen^ 
thru&  back  a  few  paces  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  the  fidr  burden,  and 
went  on  to  say— 

*^  I  am  very  sorry — truly  and  sincerely  sorry — for  having  been  tiia 
cause  of  any  difference  among  you  last  night.  I  reproach  myadf  moti 
bitterly  for  having  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  cause  the  dissension  tliat 
occurred,  although  I  did  so,  I  assure  you,  most  unwittin^jy  and  heed« 
lessly." 

*^  Well ;  that's  not  all  you  have  got  to  say  surely,"  exclaimed  ICsB 
Price  as  Nicholas  paused. 

"  I  fear  there  is  something  more,"  stammered  Nicholas  with  a  haU 
smile,  and  looking  towards  Miss  Squeers,  "  it  is  a  most  awkward  Mai 
to  say — ^but — ^the  very  mention  of  such  a  supposition  makes  one  kx£ 
like  a  puppy — still — ^may  I  ask  if  that  lady  supposes  that  I  enteiiiii 
any — ^in  short  does  she  think  that  I  am  in  love  with  her  ?  " 

^  Delightful  embarrassment,"  thought  Miss  Squeers,  "  I  have  bionglil 
him  to  it  at  last.     Answer  for  me,  dear,"  she  whispered  to  her  friend. 

**  Does  she  think  so  ?  "  rejoined  Miss  Price ;  "  of  course  she  does.* 

"  Sho  does  !  "  exclaimed  Nicholas  with  such  energy  of  uttemoe  at 
might  have  been  for  the  moment  mistaken  for  rapture. 

"  Certainly,"  replied  Miss  Price. 

"  If  Mr.  Nickleby  has  doubted  that,  "TUda,"  said  the  bhishm^  Miss 
Squeers  in  soft  accents,  "  he  may  set  his  mind  at  zest.  His  aentmieali 
are  recipro — *' 

"  Stop,"  cried  Nicholas  hurriedly ;  "  pray  hear  me.  This  is  the 
CTossest  and  wildest  delusion,  the  completest  and  most  mgoal  mistake^ 
that  ever  human  being  laboured  under  or  committed.  I  have  scaicdy 
seen  the  young  lady  half  a  dozen  times,  but  if  I  had  seen  her  sixty 
times,  or  am  destined  to  see  her  sixty  thousand,  it  would  be  and  will 
be  precisely  the  same.  I  have  not  one  thought,  wish,  or  hope,  con- 
nected with  her  unless  it  be— and  I  say  this,  not  to  hurt  her  fedingi, 
but  to  impress  her  with  the  real  state  of  my  own — unless  it  be  the  one 
object  dear  to  my  heart  as  life  itself,  of  being  one  day  able  to  tnm  my 
back  upon  this  accursed  place,  never  to  set  foot  in  it  again  or  to  think  of 
it — even  think  of  it — but  with  loathing  and  disgust." 

With  this  particularly  plain  and  straight-forward  declaration,  which 
he  made  with  all  the  vdiemence  that  his  indignant  and  exoitad  ftelingi 
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cooU  biiiig  to  betr  ra^aa  it)  Nicbohs  eliglitly  bowed,  and  waiting  to 
hear  no  more,  retreated. 

Bat  poor  MiaB  fiqnwi !  Her  anger,  rage,  and  Tezation ;  the  rapid 
■Bijocaiion  of  bitter  and  paaaionate  feeiingB  that  whirled  tiirongh  her 
■ind,  aza  not  to  bo  deacnbed*  Belbaed !  rdhaed  hj  a  teacher  picked 
ip  hf  adTertiaement  at  an  annual  aalary  of  five  pounda  payable  at 
jadflfinite  perioda,  and  **  found  "  in  food  and  lodging  like  the  yery  boya 
flwitnawhrea;  and  thia  too  in  the  presence  of  a  littie  chit  of  a  miller'a 
danglitflr  of  eighteen,  who  waa  going  to  be  married  in  three  weeka*  time 
to  a  man  who  had  gone  down  on  hia  Tery  kneea  to  aak  her !  She 
eoaM  JhaTa  choked  im  right  good  earnest  at  the  thought  of  being  ao 
Imnibled. 

Bui  then  waa  one  thing  clear  in  the  midat  of  her  mortification,  an4 
Ihat  was  thai  ahe  hated  and  detealed  Nicholas  with  all  the  narrownesa 
sf  mind  and  Kttlaiess  of  porpoee  wotthj  a  descendant  of  the  house  of 
HipwiffB,  And  there  waa  one  ocnnfort  too;  and  that  was,  that  every 
hoar  in  every  day  she  ooold  wound  his  pride  and  eoad  him  with  tha 
arfidion  of  some  sliffht,  or  insult,  or  depriTation,  vmich  could  not  hot 
haie  aome  eflfect  on  uie  moat  insensible  person,  and  must  be  acutely  felt 
fay  tmm  oo  aenaitiTe  aa  Nicholas.  With  these  two  reflections  uppennost 
ia  ho*  mind,  Miss  Squeers  made  the  best  of  the  matter  to  her  fi:iend  by 
observi^,  that  Mr.  Nickleby  waa  such  an  odd  creature,  and  of  such  a 
violent  temper,  that  she  feared  she  should  be  obliged  to  give  him  up  ; 
and  parted  from  her. 

And  here  it  may  be  remarked,  that  Miss  Squeers  having  bestowed 
her  aflectiona  (or  idiatever  it  mi^t  be  that  in  the  absence  of  anything 
better  represented  them)  on  Nicholas  Nickleby,  had  never  once 
seriously  contemplated  the  possibility  of  his  being  of  a  difierent  opinioa 
bom  herself  in  the  business.  Miss  Squeers  reasoned  that  she  waa 
pRpofiseaaing  and  beautiful,  and  that  her  father  was  master  and 
Nidiolas  man,  and  that  her  father  had  saved  money  and  Nicholas  had 
none,  all  of  which  seemed  to  her  conclusive  arguments  why  the  young 
man  should  feel  only  too  much  honoured  by  her  preference.  She  had 
not  failed  to  reoollcMct,  either,  how  much  more  agreeable  she  could 
lender  hia  situation  if  she  were  his  friend,  and  how  much  more  disagree* 
able  if  she  were  his  enemy ;  and  doubtless,  many  less  scrupulous  young 
eentkmen  than  Nicholas  would  have  encouraged  her  extravagance  had 
it  been  only  for  this  very  obvious  and  inteUigible  reason.  However, 
he  had  thought  proper  to  do  otherwise,  and  Miss  Squeers  was  out- 


^^  Let  him  see,"  said  the  irritated  young  lady  when  she  had  regained 
her  own  room,  and  eased  her  mind  by  committing  an  assault  on  Phib, 
^if  I  don't  aei  mother  against  him  a  little  more  when  she  comes 
back." 

It  was  scarody  neoesaary  to  do  this,  but  Miss  Squeers  waa  as  good 
as  her  word ;  and  poor  Nicholas,  in  addition  to  bad  food,  dirty  lodge- 
ment, and  the  being  compelled  to  vritness  one  dull  unvarying  round  of 
squalid  misery,  was  troated  vrith  every  special  indigmty  that  malice 
conld  suggest,  or  the  moat  grasping  oopidi^  put  upon  him. 

Nor  was  this  alL    There  was  another  ud  deeper  system  of  annoys 
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a&ce  which  made  his  heart  sink,  and  nearly  diOTe  him  wild  hj  its 
injustice  and  cruelty. 

The  wretched  creature,  Smike,  since  the  niffht  Nicholas  had  apoken 
kindly  to  him  in  the  school-room,  had  follow^  him  to  and  fro  with  an 
ever  restless  desire  to  serve  or  help  him,  anticipating  such  little  wants 
as  his  humble  ability  could  supply,  and  content  only  to  be  near  him. 
He  would  sit  beside  him  for  hours  looking  patiently  into  his  &ce,  and 
a  word  would  brighten  up  his  care-worn  visage,  and  call  into  it  a 
passing  gleam  even  of  happiness.  He  was  an  altered  being ;  he  bad  an 
object  now,  and  that  object  was  to  show  his  attachment  to  the  only 
person — ^that  person  a  stranger — who  had  treated  him,  not  to  say  with 
idndness,  but  like  a  human  creature. 

Upon  this  poor  being  all  the  spleen  and  Ol-humour  that  could  not 
be  vented  on  Nicholas  were  unceasingly  bestowed.  Drudgery  would 
have  been  nothing — ^he  was  well  used  to  that.  Bufietings  inflicted 
without  cause  would  have  been  equally  a  matter  of  course,  for  to  them 
abo  he  had  served  a  long  and  weary  apprenticeship ;  but  it  was  no 
sooner  observed  that  he  had  become  attached  to  Nicholas,  than  stripes 
and  blows,  stripes  and  blows,  morning,  noon,  and  ni^ht,  were  his  only 
portion.  Squeers  was  jealous  of  the  influence  which  his  man  had  so 
soon  acquired,  and  his  family  hated  him,  and  Smike  paid  for  both. 
Nicholas  saw  it,  and  ground  his  teeth  at  every  repetition  of  the  savage 
and  cowardly  attack. 

He  had  arranged  a  few  regular  lessons  for  the  boys,  and  one  night  is 
he  paced  up  and  down  the  dismal  school-room,  his  swoln  heart  almost 
bursting  to  think  that  his  protection  and  countenance  should  haTe 
increased  the  misery  of  the  wretched  being  whose  peculiar  destitution 
had  awakened  his  pity,  he  paused  mechanically  in  a  dark  comer  where 
sat  the  object  of  his  thoughts. 

The  poor  soul  was  poring  hard  over  a  tattered  book  i^vith  the  traces 
of  recent  tears  still  upon  his  face,  vainly  endeavouring  to  master  some 
task  which  a  child  of  nine  years  old,  possessed  of  ordinary  powers, 
could  have  conquered  with  ease,  but  which  to  the  addled  brain  of  the 
crushed  boy  of  nineteen  was  a  sealed  and  hopeless  mystery.  Yet 
there  ho  sat,  patiently  conning  the  page  again  and  again,  stimulated 
by  no  boyish  ambition,  for  he  was  the  common  jest  and  scoff  even 
of  the  uncouth  objects  that  congregated  about  him,  but  inspired  by 
the  one  eager  desire  to  please  his  solitary  friend. 

Nicholas  laid  his  hand  upon  his  shoulder. 

"  I  can  t  do  it,"  said  the  dejected  creature,  looking  up  with  bittef 
disappointment  in  every  feature.     *'  No,  no." 

"  Do  not  try,"  replied  Nicholas. 

The  boy  shook  his  head,  and  closing  the  book  with  a  sigh,  looked  X9r 
cantly  round,  and  laid  his  head  upon  his  arm.    He  was  weeping. 

^'  Do  not  for  €U>d's  sake,"  said  Nicholas,  in  an  agitated  voice ;  ^  I 
cannot  bear  to  see  you." 

''  They  are  more  hard  with  me  than  ever,"  sobbed  tho  boy. 

"  I  know  it,"  rejoined  Nicholas.     "  They  are." 

"  But  for  you,"  said  the  outcast,  "  I  should  die.  They  would  kill 
me ;  they  would,  I  know  they  would." 
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^  Yoa  win  do  better,  poor  feUow,"  replied  Nicholas,  shaking  his 
head  monnifiilly,  ^  when  I  am  gone." 

**•  QtmB  !*  cried  the  other,  looking  intently  in  his  face. 

»  Softly  r  rejoined  Nichoks.     ''  Yes." 

^  Are  yon  going  V  demanded  the  boy,  in  an  earnest  whisper. 

**  I  cannot  say,  replied  Nicholas,  ^^  I  was  speaking  more  to  my  own 
llionriits  than  to  yon." 

^  Tdl  me,"  said  the  boy  imploringly.  '^  Oh  do  tell  me,  wUl  yoa 
g»— mJ/yonf* 

*"  I  shaU  be  driven  to  that  at  kst ! "  said  Nichoks.  '^  The  world  is 
befineme,  after  aU." 

^  Tell  me,"  nxged  Smike,  ^^  is  the  world  as  bad  and  dismal  as  this 
placer 

"  HeaTen  forbid,"  replied  Nicholas,  pursuing  the  train  of  his  own 
thoa^bts,  ^  its'  hardest,  coarsest  toil,  were  happmess  to  this." 

^  woald  I  ever  meet  you  there  V*  demanded  the  boy,  speaking  with 
nmisnal  wildness  and  Yolubility. 

**  Yes,''  replied  Nicholas,  willing  to  soothe  him. 

^  No,  no !"  sidd  the  other,  claspmg  him  by  the  hand.  ^'  Should  I— • 
flfaonld  I — tell  me  that  again.     Say  I  should  be  sure  to  find  you." 

^  Yod  would,"  replied  Nicholas,  with  the  same  humane  intention, 
^  and  I  would  help  and  aid  you,  and  not  bring  fresh  sorrow  on  you  as 
I  have  done  here." 

The  boy  caught  both  the  young  man's  hands  passionately  in  his, 
and  hugging  them  to  his  breast,  uttered  a  few  broken  sounds  which 
were  unintelligible.  Squeers  entered  at  the  moment,  and  he  shrunk 
bock  into  his  old  comer. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


KICHOLAS  VARIES  THE  MONOTONY  OP  DOTHEBOYS  UALL  BY  A  MOST 
VIGOROUS  AND  REMARKABLE  PROCEEDING,  WHICH  LEADS  TO  CON- 
SEQUENCES  OF   SOME   IMPORTANCE. 


cold  feeble  dawn  of  a  January  morning  was  stealing  in  at  the 
7B  of  the  common  sleeping-room,  when  Nicholas,  raising  himself 


The 

windows 

upon  his  arm,  looked  among  the  prostrate  forms  which  on  every  side 

sorrounded  him,  as  though  m  search  of  some  particular  object. 

It  needed  a  quick  eye  to  detect  from  among  the  huddled  mass  of 
sleepers,  the  form  of  any  given  individual.  As  they  lay  closely  packed 
together,  covered,  for  warmth's  sake,  with  their  patched  and  ragged 
clothes,  little  coiild  be  distinguished  but  the  sharp  outlines  of  palo 
faces,  over  which  the  sombre  light  shed  the  some  dull  heavy  colour, 
with  here  and  there  a  gaunt  arm  thrust  forth :  its  thinness  hidden 
by  no  covering,  but  fully  exposed  to  view  in  all  its  shrunken  ugli- 
ness. There  were  some  who,  lying  on  their  backs  with  upturned  faces 
and  clenched  hands,  just  visible  in  the  leaden  light,  boro  more  the 
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Mpect  of  dead  bodies  than  of  liying  ciestnreay  ad  there  were  othen 
coiled  up  into  strange  and  fantastic  pofituies,  sach  as  might  hsve  hecft 
taken  for  the  nneasy  efforts  of  pain  to  gain  some  temporazy  relief 
rather  than  the  freaks  of  slumber.  A  few^---aiid  these  were  amoag  the 
youngest  of  the  children — slept  peacefully  on  with  smiles  upon  tlieb 
fiuses,  dreaming  perhaps  of  home;  but  erer  and  again  a  deep  sad 
heavy  sigh,  breaking  the  stillness  of  the  room,  announced  tiuit  sona 
new  sleeper  had  awu^ened  to  the  misery  of  another  day,  and,  as  non- 
ing  took  the  place  of  night,  the  smiles  gradually  fcided  away  with  tks 
friendly  darkness  which  nad  given  them  birth. 

Dreams  are  the  bright  creatures  of  poem  and  legend,  who  spoii  CB 
earth  in  the  night  season,  and  melt  away  in  the  first  beam  of  the  son, 
which  lights  grim  care  and  stem  reality  on  their  daily  pilgrimage 
through  the  world. 

Nicholas  looked  upon  the  sleepers,  at  first  with  the  air  of  one  who 
gaaes  upon  a  scene  which,  though  familiar  to  him,  has  lost  none  of  its 
sorrowM  effect  in  consequence,  and  afterwards,  with  a  more  intense 
and  searching  scrutiny,  as  a  man  would  who  missed  something  his 
eye  was  accustomed  to  meet,  and  had  expected  to  rest  upon.  He  was 
still  occupied  in  this  search,  and  had  half  risen  from  his  bed  in  Hm 
eagerness  of  his  quest,  when  the  voice  of  Squeeis  was  heard  calling 
from  the  bottom  of  the  stairs. 

"  Now  then,"  cried  that  gentleman,  "  are  you  going  to  sleep  all  day, 
up  there — " 

^^  You  lazy  hounds  ?"  added  Mrs.  Squeers,  finishing  the  sentenoi^ 
and  producing  at  the  same  time  a  sharp  sound  like  that  which  is  oeca- 
sioned  by  the  lacing  of  stays. 

**  We  shall  be  down  directly,  Sir,"  replied  Nicholas. 

"  Down  directly  !"  said  Squeers.  "  Ah !  you  had  better  be  down 
directly,  or  I'll  be  down  upon  some  of  you  in  less.  Where's  that 
Smike?" 

Nicholas  looked  hurriedly  roimd  again,  but  made  no  answer. 

"  Smikc  !"  shouted  Squeers. 

^'  Do  you  want  your  head  broke  in  a  fresh  place,  Smike  ?"  demanded 
his  amiable  lady  in  the  same  key. 

Still  there  was  no  reply,  and  still  Nicholas  stared  about  him,  as  did 
the  greater  part  of  the  boys  who  were  by  this  time  roused. 

^^  Confound  his  impudence,"  muttered  Squeers,  rapping  the  stair-rsil 
impatiently  with  his  cane.     "  Nickleby." 

"  Well,  Sir." 

^^  Send  that  obstinate  scoundrel  down  ;  don't  you  hear  me  calling  ?** 

"  He  is  not  here.  Sir,"  replied  Nicholas. 

**  Don't  tell  me  a  lie,"  retorted  the  schoolmaster.     "  He  is.* 

"  He  is  not,"  retorted  Nicholas  angrily,  "  don't  tell  me  one." 

"  Wo  shall  soon  see  that,"  said  Mr.  Squeers,  rushing  up  stairs.  *•  I'D 
find  him  I  warrant  you." 

With  which  assurance  Mr.  Squeers  bounced  into  the  dormitory,  and 
swinging  his  cane  in  the  air  ready  for  a  blow,  darted  into  the  comer 
where  the  lean  body  of  the  dmdge  was  usually  stretched  at  night.  The 
cane  descended  harmlessly  upon  the  ground.     There  was  nobody  there. 
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**  Willi  does  thk  mem  T  nid  Sqneen,  tnrniiig  nmnd  with  a  Tery 
pde&ce.     ««  Wlieie  h»T6  joa  hid  him  ?  " 
,    ^  I  hftve  seen  nothing  of  him  einoe  hut  nighty"  xeplied  Nichoks. 

^  Come^"  eaad  Sqoeen^  evidently  frightened,  though  he  endeavoured 
to  look  otherwiae,  ^  joa  vnm't  save  him  this  way.     Where  is  he  ?  " 

**  At  tho  bottom  of  the  nearest  pond  for  aught  I  know/'  rejoined 
Nidiolas  in  a  low  voice,  and  fixing  his  eyes  fall  on  the  master's  face. 

^  D— 4  yoo,  ivhai  do  you  mean  by  that  ?  "  retorted  Sqneers  in  great 
pertmbation.  And  vrilthoat  veaiting  for  a  reply,  he  inquired  of  the 
boys  wbethor  any  one  among  them  knew  anytiung  of  their  missing 
iriiflfthnatfti 

Then  was  a  general  hum  of  anxious  denial,  in  the  midst  of  which 
ons  shrill  voice  was  heard  to  say  (as,  indeed,  everybody  thought)— 

"^  Please,  Sir,  I  thmk  Smike's  run  away,  1^." 

**  Ha ! "  cried  Squeers,  taming  sharp  roimd ;  *^  Who  said  that  ?  " 

^  Tomkins,  please  I&,*  rejoined  a  chorus  of  voices.  Mr.  Squeers 
made  a  plunge  into  the  crowd,  and  at  one  dive  caught  a  very  little  boy 
kabited  still  m  his  night  gear,  and  the  perplexed  expression  of  whose 
eonBteoance  as  he  was  brought  forward,  seemed  to  intimate  that  he 
was  as  yet  uncertain  whether  he  was  about  to  be  punished  or  rewarded 
for  isbe  sogsestion.    He  was  not  long  in  doubt. 

"  Toa  think  he  has  run  away,  do  you.  Sir  ?  "  demanded  Squeers. 

"^  Tee,  please  Sir,"  replied  the  little  boy. 

^  And  what.  Sir,"  said  Squeers,  catching  the  little  boy  suddenly  by 
the  arms  and  whisking  up  his  drapery  in  a  most  dexterous  manner, 
''what  reason  have  you  to  suppose  that  any  boy  would  vrant  to  run 
away  from  this  establishment  ?    £h,  Sir  ?  " 

The  child  raised  a  dismal  cry  by  way  of  answer,  and  Mr.  Squeers, 
throwing  himself  into  the  most  favourable  altitude  for  exercising  his 
strength,  beat  him  till  the  little  urchin  in  his  writliings  actually  rolled 
out  of  his  hands,  when  he  mercifully  allowed  him  to  roll  away  as  he 
hest  ooukL 

^  There,"  said  Squeers.  ''  Now  if  any  other  boy  thinks  Smike  has 
nm  avnty,  I  shall  be  glad  to  have  a  talk  with  him." 

There  veas  of  course  a  profound  silence,  during  which,  Nicholas 
^owed  his  disgust  as  plainly  as  looks  could  show  it. 

"  Well,  Nickleby,"  said  Squeers,  eyeing  him  maliciously.  "  You 
think  he  has  run  away,  I  suppose  ?  " 

^'  I  think  it  extremely  likely,"  replied  Nicholas,  in  a  very  quiet  manner. 

"  Oh,  you  do,  do  you  ?"  sneered  Squeers.  "  Maybe  you  know  he 
has?" 

''  I  know  nothing  of  the  kind." 

'*  He  did'nt  tell  you  he  was  going,  I  suppose,  did  he  ?  "  sneered 
Squeers. 

"  He  did  not,"  replied  Nicholas  ;  "  I  am  very  glad  he  did  not,  for  it 
would  then  have  been  my  duty  to  have  warned  you  in  time." 

"  Which  no  doubt  you  would  have  been  devilish  sorry  to  do,"  said 
Squeers  in  a  taunting  fashion. 

"  I  should,  indeed,"  replied  Nicholas.  "  You  interpret  my  feelings 
with  great  accuracy." 
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Mrs.  Squecra  had  listened  to  this  conyenation  Iroin  the  bottom  of 
the  stairs,  but  now  losing  all  patience,  she  hastily  assiimed  her  night- 
jacket  and  made  her  way  to  the  scene  of  action. 

«'  What's  all  this  here  to  do  V  said  the  lady,  as  the  boys  M  off 
right  and  left  to  save  her  the  trouble  of  clearing  a  passage  with 
her  brawny  arms.  ^^  What  on  earth  are  yon  a  tuking  to  him  for, 
Squeery !  ** 

'^  Why,  my  dear,"  said  Squeers,  ^'  the  fact  is,  that  Smike  is  not  to 
be  found." 

"  Well,  I  know  that,"  said  the  lady,  "  and  where's  the  wonder?  If 
you  get  a  parcel  of  proud-stomached  teachers  that  set  the  young  dogi 
a  rebelling,  what  else  can  you  look  for  ?  Now,  young  man,  yon  jut 
have  the  kindness  to  take  yourself  off  to  the  school-room,  and  take  tho 
boys  off  with  you,  and  don't  you  stir  out  of  there  'till  yon  have  leaTa 

fiven  you,  or  you  and  I  may  fall  out  in  a  way  that'll  spoil  your  beauty, 
andsome  as  you  think  yourself,  and  so  I  tell  you." 

"  Indeed  !  "  said  Nicholas,  smiling. 

''  Yes ;  and  indeed  and  indeed  again.  Mister  Jackanapes,"  said  the 
excited  lady ;  ^'  and  I  wouldn't  keep  such  as  you  in  the  house  another 
hour  if  I  had  my  way." 

"  Nor  would  you,  if  I  had  mine,"  replied  Nicholas.     *'  Now,  boys." 

"  Ah  !  Now  boys,"  said  Mrs.  Squeers,  mimicking,  as  nearly  as  she 
could,  the  voice  and  manner  of  the  usher.  "  Follow  your  leader,  boys, 
and  take  pattern  by  Smike  if  you  dare.  See  what  he'll  get  for  himself 
when  he  is  brought  back,  and  mind  I  tell  you  that  you  shall  have  as 
bad,  and  twice  as  bad,  if  you  so  much  as  open  your  mouths  about  him." 

"  If  I  catch  him,"  said  Squeers,  "  I'll  only  stop  short  of  flaying  him 
alive,  I  give  you  notice,  boys." 

**  If  you  catch  him,"  retorted  Mrs.  Squeers  contemptuously,  **  you 
are  sure  to  ;  you  can't  help  it,  if  you  go  the  right  way  to  work.  Come, 
away  with  you  !" 

AVith  .these  words,  Mrs.  Squeers  dismissed  the  boys,  and  after  a 
little  light  skirmishing  with  those  in  the  rear  who  were  pressing  forward 
to  get  out  of  the  way,  but  were  detained  for  a  few  moments  by  the 
throng  in  front,  succeeded  in  clearing  the  room,  when  she  confronted 
her  spouse  alone. 

"  He  is  off,"  said  Mrs.  Squeers.  "  The  cow-house  and  stable  aro 
locked  up,  so  he  can't  be  there ;  and  he's  not  down  stairs  an3n«rhere,  for 
the  girl  has  looked.  He  must  have  gone  York  way,  and  by  a  public 
road  too." 

"  Why  must  he  ?  "  inquired  Squeers. 

"  Stupid !"  said  Mrs.  Squeers  angrily.  "  He  hadn't  any  money, 
had  he  ? " 

"  Never  had  a  penny  of  his  own  in  his  whole  life,  that  I  know  ol^' 
replied  Squeers. 

"  To  be  sure,"  rejoined  Mrs.  Squeers,  "  and  ho  didn't  take  anything 
to  eat  with  him,  that  I'll  answer  for.     Ha !  ha !  ha  !  " 

"  Ha  !  ha  !  ha ! "  cried  Squeers. 

"  Then  of  course,"  said  Mrs.  S.,  "  he  must  beg  his  way,  and  he 
could  do  tliat  nowhere  but  on  the  public  road." 
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**  Tha^B  irae,*  eixshinied  Sqiieen,  dappiiig  his  hands. 

**  Tne !  Yes ;  but  joa  woald  never  haTe  thonght  of  it  for  all  that^ 
if  I  hadn't  said  so,"  replied  his  wife.  ^'  Now,  if  yon  take  the  chaise 
and  go  one  road,  and  I  borrow  Swallows's  chuse,  and  go  the  other,  what 
.with  koBpsDtt  our  eyes  open  and  asking  questions,  one  or  other  of  ns  is 
pntty  eertam  to  lay  hold  of  him." 

Hie  worthy  lad/s  plan  was  adopted  and  pnt  in  execution  without 
a  moment's  delay.  After  a  very  hasty  breakftst,  and  the  prosecution 
of  some  inquiries  in  the  viUaffe,  the  result  of  which  seemed  to  show 
Ibat  he  was  on  the  right  track,  Squeers  started  forth  in  the  pony- 
diaiae,  intent  upon  discoYery  and  vengeance.  Shortly  afterwards  Mrs. 
SqQeexfl^  arrayed  in  the  white  top-coat,  and  tied  up  in  various  shawls 
and  bandker^iefe,  issued  forth  in  another  chaise  and  another  direction, 
tildi^  with  her  a  good-sized  bludgeon,  several  odd  pieces  of  strong 
ootd,  and  a  stout  labouring  man :  all  provided  and  carried  upon  the 
opedition  with  the  sole  oQect  of  assisting  in  the  capture,  and  (once 
onfffat)  ensuring  the  safe  custody  of  the  unfortunate  Smike. 

Nidiolas  remained  behind  in  a  tumult  of  feeling,  sensible  that  what- 
Sfor  miffht  be  the  upshot  of  the  boy*s  flight,  nothing  but  painful  and 
deplorable  consequences  were  likely  to  ensue  from  it.  Death  from 
want  and  exposure  to  the  weather  was  the  best  that  could  be  ex- 
pected from  the  protracted  wandering  of  so  poor  and  helpless  a  crea- 
tore,  alone  and  imfinended,  through  a  country  of  which  he  was  wholly 
ignorant.  There  was  little,  perhaps,  to  choose  between  this  fate  and 
a  letnm  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  Yorkshire  school,  but  the  unhappy 
beinff  bad  established  a  hold  upon  his  sympathy  and  compassion, 
whidi  made  his  heart  ache  at  the  prospect  of  the  sufiering  he  was 
destined  to  undelrffo.  He  lingered  on  in  restless  anxiety,  picturing  a 
thousand  possibi&ties,  until  the  evening  of  next  day,  when  Squeers 
returned  alone  and  unsuccessful. 

"•  No  news  of  the  scamp,"  said  the  schoolmaster,  who  had  evidently 
been  stretching  his  legs,  on  the  old  principle,  not  a  few  times  during 
the  journey.  ''  I'll  have  consolation  for  this  out  of  somebody,  Nickleby,. 
if  Mrs.  Squeers  don't  hunt  him  down,  so  I  give  you  warning." 

^  It  is  not  in  my  power  to  console  you,  Sir,"  said  Nicholas.  ^'  It 
18  nothing  to  me." 

^^  Isn't  it?"  said  Squeers  in  a  threatening  manner.  ^^  We  shall 
see!" 

"  We  shaU,"  rejoined  Nicholas. 

**•  Here's  the  pony  run  right  off  his  legs,  and  me  obliged  to  come* 
home  with  a  hack  cob,  thatll  cost  fifteen  i^illings  besides  other  ex- 
penses," said  Squeers ;  "  who's  to  pay  for  that,  do  you  hear  ?" 

Nicholas  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  remained  silent. 

*'  I'll  have  it  out  of  somebody  I  tell  you,"  said  Squeers,  his  usual 
harsh  crafty  manner  changed  to  open  bull3dng.  "  None  of  your  whining 
vapourings  here,  Mr.  Puppy,  but  be  off  to  your  kennel,  for  it's  past  your 
bed-time.     Come.     Get  out." 

Nicholas  bit  his  lip  and  knit  his  hands  involuntarily,  for  his  finger- 
ends  tingled  to  avenge  the  insult,  but  remembering  that  the  man  was 
drunk,  and  that  it  could  come  to  little  but  a  noisy  brawl,  he  contented 
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himself  with  difftiiig  a  oontemptuoiia  look  at  the  iyimii,  «bd  walked 
as  majestically  as  he  could  up  staiia,  not  a  littlo  nettlod  however  to 
observe  that  Miss  Squeers  and  Master  Squeers,  and  tha  aerraat  giri, 
were  enjo3rin2  the  scene  from  a  snug  comer ;  the  two  fonner  indnlgiag 
in  many  edi^ong  remarks  about  the  presumption  of  poor  vpatuli; 
which  occasioned  a  vast  deal  of  laughter,  in  which  eren  ib  noflt 
miserable  of  all  misarable  servant  girls  joined,  while  mchcdaa^  sfame 
to  the  quick,  drew  over  his  head  such  beddothes  aa  he  Imd,  nn 
sternly  resolved  that  the  out-standing  account  between  hinnrif  aai 
Mr.  Squeeis  shooki  be  settled  rather  more  speedily  than  tha  kMar 
anticipated. 

Another  day  came,  and  Nicholas  was  scarcdy  awake  when  he 
the  wheels  of  a  chaise  approaching  the  house.  It  stopped.  Tha 
of  Mrs.  Squeera  vras  heard,  and  in  exultation,  ordering  a  glass  of 
for  somebody,  v^hidi  was  in  itself  a  sufficient  sign  that  ra 
extraordinary  had  happened.  Nicholas  hardly  dared  to  look  out  cl 
the  window,  but  he  did  so,  and  the  very  first  object  that  met  Ua  eyei 
was  the  vnretched  Smike ;  so  bedabbled  vnth  mud  and  lain,  ao  haggard 
and  woHH  and  wUd,  that,  but  for  his  g«mente  bebg  «»h  aa  »>  «<»^ 
crow  was  ever  seen  to  wear,  he  might  have  been  donbtfol,  even  thai, 
of  his  identity. 

*''•  Lift  him  out,"  said  Squeers,  after  he  had  literally  feasted  his  eyas  it 
silence  upon  the  culprit.     ^  Bring  him  in ;  bring  bun  in." 

^'  Take  care,"  cried  Mis.  Squeers,  as  her  husband  proffered  his  teiak- 
ance.  *^  We  tied  his  Im  under  the  apron  and  made  'em  fiui  to  the 
chaise,  to  prevent  his  givmg  us  the  slip  again." 

With  hands  trembling  with  delight,  Squeers  unloosened  the  eord,  and 
Smike,  to  all  appearance  more  dead  tluun  alive,  was  brought  into  the 
house  and  securely  locked  up  in  a  cellar,  until  such  time  as  Mr.  Squeen 
should  deem  it  expedient  to  operate  upon  him  in  presence  of  thi 
assembled  schooL 

Upon  a  hasty  consideratkm  of  the  circumstances,  it  may  be  matter  oJF 
surprise  to  some  persons,  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Squeers  should  have  takea 
so  much  trouble  to  repossess  themselves  of  an  incumbraaoe  of  wkic&  it 
was  their  wont  to  complain  so  loudly ;  but  their  suiprise  vrill  cease 
when  they  are  informed  that  the  manifold  services  of  the  drudge,  if 
performed  by  anybody  else,  would  have  cost  the  establishment  some  ten 
or  twelve  shillings  per  week  in  the  shape  of  wages ;  and  furthermore^ 
that  all  runaways  were,  as  a  matter  of  policy,  made  severs  examples  of 
at  Dotheboys  Hall,  inasmuch  as  in  consequence  of  the  limited  extent  of 
its  attractions  there  was  but  littlo  inducement,  beyond  ihe  povreifiil 
impulse  of  fear,  for  any  pupil  provided  with  the  nsual  number  of  legs 
and  the  power  of  using  them,  to  remain. 

The  news  that  Smike  had  been  caught  and  brought  back  in  trinmph, 
ran  like  wild-fire  through  the  hungry  community,  and  expectation  vras 
on  tiptoe  all  the  morning.  On  tiptoe  it  was  destined  to  remain,  how- 
ever, until  afternoon  ;  when  Squeers,  having  refreshed  himself  with  his 
dinner,  and  further  strengthened  himself  by  an  extra  libation  or  so,  made 
his  appearance  (accompanied  by  his  amiable  partner)  with  a  countenance 
of  portentous  import,  and  a  fearful  instrument  of  flagellation,  strong, 
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mpp^  muc-ended,  and  new — ^m  shcnrt,  puichaaed  that  moming  expressly 
for  the  occasion. 

"  Is  every  bo  J  heie  ?"  asked  Sqneers,  in  a  tremendous  voioe. 

ETBty  hay  was  theie,  but  every  boy  was  afraid  to  speak ;  so  Sqneers 
glared  along  the  lines  to  assure  himself,  and  every  eye  drooped  and 
eferf  head  cowered  down  as  he  did  so. 

^  Each  boy  keep  his  place,"  said  Sqneers,  administering  his  &voarite 
Uam  to  the  desk,  and  r^aiding  with  gloomy  satis&ction  the  universal 
start  which  it  never  fioled  to  occasion.  ^  Nickleby,  to  your  desk,  Sir/' 
.  it  wtm  xemsEked  by  more  than  one  small  observer,  that  there  was  a 
my  curious  and  imusual  expression  in  the  usher's  face,  but  he  took  his 
ast  without  opening  his  lipa  in  reply ;  and  Squeere  casting  a  triumphant 
ghnee  at  his  ttssistsnt  and  a  look  of  most  ooraprdbensive  despotian  on 
the  boySy  left  the  room,  and  shortly  afterwards  returned  dragging  Smike 
lif  the  ooDar— -or  xatha  by  that  fragment  of  his  jacket  which  was 
■eanai  the  place  where  hn  collar  would  have  beos,  had  he  boasted 
adi  a  deeocation. 

In  any  other  place  the  appearance  of  the  wretched,  jaded,  ^iritles 
object  would  have  occasioned  a  murmur  of  compassion  and  remonstrance. 
It  had  ncme  effect  even  there ;  for  the  lookers-on  moved  uneasily  in 
their  seats,  and  a  few  of  the  boldest  ventured  to  steal  looks  at  each 
sther,  expressive  of  indignation  and  pity. 

They  were  lost  on  Squeers,  however,  whose  gaze  was  futened  on 
the  luckless  Smike  as  he  inquired,  according  to  custom  in  sudi  casoi» 
whether  he  had  anything  to  say  for  himself. 

^  Nothing,  I  suppose  V*  said  Squeers,  with  a  diabolical  grin. 

JSmike  glanced  roimd,  and  his  eye  rested  for  an  instant  on  Nidiolas, 
as  if  he  had  expected  hnn  to  intercede ;  but  his  look  was  riveted  on  his 
desk. 

^  Have  you  ai^hing  to  say?"  demanded  Squeers  again  :  giving  his 
right  arm  two  or  three  fiounBhes  to  try  its  power  and  suppleness. 
*^  Stand  a  little  out  of  the  way,  Mrs.  Squeers,  my  dear ;  I've  hardly  got 
loom  enough." 

^  Spare  me.  Sir,"  cried  Smike. 

<'  Oh  !  tiiat's  an,  is  it  ?"  said  Squeers.  ''  Yes,  111  flog  you  within 
SB  mcitk  of  your  life,  and  spare  you  that." 

*^  Ha,  ha,  ha,"  laughed  Mrs.  Squeers,  ^'  that's  a  good  'un." 

^  I  was  driven  to  do  it,"  said  Smike  faintly ;  and  casting  another 
imploring  look  about  him. 

^  Driven  to  do  it,  were  you  ?"  «ud  Squeers.  ^^  Oh  !  it  wasn't  your 
frak ;  it  was  mine,  I  suppose — eh  ?" 

^  A  nasty,  ungiateftil,  pig-headed,  brutish,  obstinate,  sneaking  dog," 
exclaimed  Mrs.  Squeers,  taking  Smike's  head  under  her  arm,  and 
administering  a  cuff  at  every  epithet ;  '^  what  does  he  meau  by  that  ?" 

"  Stand  i^e,  my  dear,"  replied  Squeers.  "  We'll  try  and  find 
out." 

Mrs.  Squeers  being  out  of  breath  with  her  exertions,  complied. 
Squeers  caught  the  boy  firmly  in  his  grip ;  one  desperate  cut  bad  fallen 
on  his  body — ^he  was  wincing  firom  the  lash  and  uttering  a  scream  of 
pain — ^it  vras  raised  again,  and  again  about  to  fall — when  Nicholas 
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NicklrJjY  snddenly  starting  up,  cried  **  Stop !"  in  a  Toioe  that  made  tlit 
rafters  nng. 

**  Who  criod  stop  ? "  said  Sqneers,  taming  savagely  round. 

^*  I,"  said  Nicholas,  stepping  forward.     *^  This  must  not  go  on." 

**"  Must  not  go  on !"  cried  Squeers,  almost  in  a  shriek. 

"  No  !"  tlmndcred  Nicholas. 

Aghast  and  stupified  by  the  boldness  of  the  interference,  Squeen 
released  his  hold  of  Smike,  and  fiedling  back  a  pace  or  two,  gued  upoi 
Nicholas  with  looks  that  were  positively  firi^htful. 

**  I  say  must  not,"  repeated  Nicholas,  notiiing  daunted ;  ^'  shall  not 
I  will  prevent  it." 

Squeers  continued  to  gaze  upon  him,  with  his  eyes  starting  out  of  \di 
head ;  but  astonishment  had  actually  for  the  moment  bereft  him  oi 
speech. 

''  Yon  have  disregarded  all  my  quiet  interference  in  the  misenbk 
lad  8  behalf,"  said  Nicholas ;  *'  returned  no  answer  to  the  letter  ill 
which  I  begged  foigiveness  for  him,  and  offered  to  be  respcmsible  thai 
he  would  remain  quietly  here.  Don't  blame  me  for  this  public  inter- 
ference.    You  have  brought  it  upon  yourself;  not  I." 

*^  Sit  down,  beggar !"  screamed  Squeers,  almost  beside  himself  will 
rage,  and  seizing  Sniike  as  he  spoke. 

"  Wretch,"  rejoined  Nicholas,  fiercely,  "  touch  him  at  your  peril !  I 
will  not  stand  by  and  see  it  done ;  my  blood  is  up,  and  I  have  tk 
strength  of  ten  such  men  as  you.  Look  to  yourself,  for  by  Hemtvn  I 
vrill  not  spare  you,  if  you  drive  me  on." 

*'  Stand  back,"  cried  Squeers,  brandishing  his  weapon. 

*'  I  have  a  long  series  of  insults  to  avenge,"  said  Nicholas,  fiwliad 
with  passion ;  '^  and  my  indignation  is  affmvated  by  the  dastard^ir 
cruelties  practised  on  helpless  infancy  in  this  foul  den.  Have  a  cm*} 
for  if  you  do  raise  the  devil  within  me,  the  consequences  shall  ftDi 
heavily  upon  your  own  head." 

He  had  scarcely  spoken  when  Squeers,  in  a  violent  outbreak  of  wnfll 
and  with  a  cry  like  the  howl  of  a  wild  beast,  spat  upon  him,  aw| 
struck  him  a  blow  across  the  face  with  his  instrument  of  tortur»|  wUdi 
raised  up  a  bar  of  livid  flesh  as  it  was  inflicted.  Smarting  with  At 
agony  of  the  blow,  and  concentrating  into  that  one  moment  all  his  fhnliiMjp 
of  rage,  scorn,  and  indignation,  Nicholas  spraqg  upon  him,  wrested  IM 
weapon  from  his  hand,  and,  pinning  him  by  the  throat,  beat  the  nifin 
till  he  roared  for  mercy.  • 

The  boys — ^with  the  exception  of  Master  Squeers,  who,  comii^  to  liil 
father's  assistance,  harassed  the  enemy  in  the  rear — amoved  not  nand  €t 
foot ;  but  Mrs.  Squeers,  with  many  shrieks  for  aid,  himg  on  to  the  tail 
of  her  partner  8  coat  and  endeavoured  to  drag  him  from  his  infuriated 
adversary ;  while  Miss  Squeers,  who  had  been  peeping  through  the  key- 
hole in  expectation  of  a  very  different  scene,  darted  in  at  the  very 
beginning  of  the  attack,  and  after  launching  a  shower  of  inkstands  it 
the  usher's  head,  beat  Nicholas  to  her  heart's  content,  animating  herself 
at  every  blow  with  the  recollection  of  his  having  refused  her  proffered 
love,  and  thus  imparting  additional  strength  to  an  arm  which  (as  she 
took  after  her  mother  in  this  respect)  was  at  no  time  one  of  the  weakesk 
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NicholaSy  in  the  fall  toneni  of  his  Tiolence,  felt  the  blows  no  mora 
tlian  if  they  had  been  dealt  with  feathers ;  bat  becoming  tired  of  the 
noise  and  aproar,  and  feeline  that  his  ann  grew  weak  besides,  he  threw, 
all  his  remaining  strength  mto  half-a-doaen  finishing  cats,  and  flong 
Sqoeen  from  him  with  all  the  force  he  coald  master.  The  violence  of 
his  £dl  precipitated  Mis.  Sqaeers  completely  over  an  adjacent  form,  and 
Sqneers,  striking  his  head  against  it  in  his  descent,  lay  at  his  fall  length 
on  the  ground,  stanned  and  motionless. 

Haymg  broaght  affitiis  to  this  happy  termination,  and  ascertained  to 
his  thorooffh  satis&ction  that  Sqneers  was  only  stanned^  and  not  dead 
(npon  which  point  he  had  had  some  nnpleasant  doabts  at  first), 
Incholas  left  lus  fiimily  to  restore  him,  and  retired  to  consider  what 
coarse  he  had  better  adopt.  He  looked  anxionsly  roand  for  Smike  as 
he  left  the  room,  bat  he  was  nowhere  to  be  seen. 

After  a  brief  consideration  he  packed  ap  a  few  clothes  ia  a  small 
bathem  valise,  and  finding  that  nobody  offered  to  oppose  his  pro- 
gress, marehed  boldly  out  by  the  front-door,  and  shortly  afterwards 
stradiL  into  the  road  which  led  to  Qreta  Bridge. 

When  he  had  cooled  sufficiently  to  be  enabled  to  give  his  present 
ciicamstances  some  little  reflection,  they  did  not  appear  in  a  very 
CDooaraging  light,  for  he  had  only  four  shillings  and  a  few  pence  in  his 
pocket,  and  was  something  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
from  London,  whither  he  resolved  to  direct  his  steps,  that  he  might 
ascertain,  among  other  things,  what  account  of  the  morning's  pro- 
ceedings Mr.  Squeers  transmitted  to  his  most  afiectionate  uncle. 

lifimg  up  his  eyes,  as  he  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  there  was 
no  remedy  for  this  unfortunate  state  of  things,  he  beheld  a  horseman 
coming  towards  him,  whom,  on  his  nearer  approach,  he  discovered,  to 
his  infinite  chagrin,  to  be  no  other  than  Mr.  John  Browdie,  who,  clad 
in  cords  and  leather  Icg^gs,  was  urging  his  animal  forward  by  means 
of  a  thick  ash  stick,  which  seemed  to  have  been  recently  cut  from  some 
itout  sapling. 

**  I  am  in  no  mood  for  more  noise  and  riot,"  thought  Nicholas,  ^^  and 
yet,  do  what  I  will,  I  shall  have  an  altercation  with  this  honest  block- 
head, and  perhaps  a  blow  or  two  from  yonder  staff." 

In  truth  there  appeared  some  reason  to  expect  that  such  a  result 
would  follow  from  the  encounter,  for  John  Browdie  no  sooner  saw 
Nicholas  advancing,  than  he  reined  in  his  horse  by  the  footpath,  and 
waited  until  such  time  as  he  should  come  up  ;  looking  meanwhile  very 
sternly  between  the  horse's  ears  at  Nicholas,  as  ho  came  on  at  his  leisure. 

^^  Servant,  young  genelman,"  said  John. 

*'  Yours,"  said  Nicholas. 

^^  Weel ;  we  ha'  met  at  last,"  observed  John,  making  the  stirrup  ring 
under  a  smart  touch  of  the  ash  stick. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Nicholas,  hesitating.  **  Come,"  he  said,  frankly,  after 
a  moment's  pause,  '^  we  parted  on  no  very  good  terms  the  lost  time  we 
met ;  it  was  my  fault,  I  believe ;  but  I  had  no  intention  of  offending 
you,  and  no  idea  that  I  was  doing  so.  I  was  very  sorry  for  it  after- 
VT'inls.     Will  you  shake  hands  ?  " 

^'  Shake  bonds ! "    cried  the  good-humoured  Yorkshireman ;  ^'  ah  ! 
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that  I  weel ; "  at  the  tame  time  he  bent  down  fiom  the  addlk^  and 
ffBTe  Nicholas's  fist  a  huge  wrench ;  *^  bat  wa'at  be  the  mattiwr  wi'  tl^ 
Kaoe,  mnn  ?  it  be  all  braLken  loike." 

^  It  is  a  cat,"  said  Nicholas,  turning  scazlet  as  he  spokc^r— ^a  blow; 
bat  I  retomed  it  to  the  giyer,  and  witii  good  intecest  too." 

««Noa,  did'ee  though?"  ezdaimed  John  Biowdi&     ''Wesl 
I  loike  'an  for  thot." 

'^  The  fact  is,"  said  Nicholas,  not  yery  well  knowing  bow  to 
tiie  avowal,  ""the  fact  is,  that  I  have  been  iU-tmted." 

^  Noa ! "  interposed  John  Rrowdie,  in  a  tone  of  oompaaion ;  |br  ha 
was  a  giant  in  strength  and  stature,  and  Nicholas  Toy  likely  m  bis 
eyes  seraied  a  mere  dwarf;  ^^  dean't  say  thot." 

^  Yes,  I  have,"  replied  Nicholas,  ^^  by  that  man  Squeers^  and  I  bsft 
beaten  him  soundly,  and  am  leaving  this  place  in  oonsefBence." 

^  What ! "  cried  John  Browdie,  with  such  an  ecstatic  shout^  thai  the 
horse  quite  shyed  at  it.  ^  Beattoi  the  schoolmeasther !  Ho !  ho  t  kal 
Beatten  the  schoolmeasther !  who  ever  heard  o'  the  loike  o'  that  noo| 
Giv'  us  thee  bond  agean,  yoongster.  Beatten  a  schoohneasther !  Dang 
j/by  I  looYe  thee  for't. 

With  these  expressions  of  delight,  John  Browdie  laughed  and  laaghed 
again — so  loud  that  the  echoes  &r  and  wide  sent  back  nothii^  b«t 
jovial  peals  of  merriment — and  shook  Nicholas  by  the  hand  meanwhile 
no  less  heartily.  When  his  mirth  had  subsided^  he  inquired  wliai 
Nicholas  meant  to  do ;  on  his  informing  him,  to  go  straight  to  LondoD, 
he  shook  his  head  doubtfully,  and  inquured  if  he  knew  how  much  the 
coaches  charged  to  carry  passengers  so  flEur. 

^  No,  I  do  not,"  said  Nicholas ;  *^  but  it  is  of  no  great  consequence 
to  me,  for  I  intend  walking." 

^  Gang  awa'  to  Lunnun  afoot ! "  cried  John,  in  amasement. 

^  Every  step  of  the  way,"  replied  Nicholas.  *^  I  should  be  many 
steps  further  on  by  this  time,  and  so  good  bye." 

''  Nay  noo,"  replied  the  honest  countr3rman,  reining  in  his  impatient 
horse,  ^*  stan  still,  tellee.     Hoo  much  cash  hast  thee  gotten  ?  " 

^'  Not  much,"  said  Nicholas,  colouring,  '^  but  I  can  make  it  enough. 
Where  there's  a  will  there's  a  way,  jou  know." 

John  Browdie  made  no  verbal  answer  to  this  remark,  but  putting 
his  hand  in  his  pocket,  pulled  out  an  old  purse  of  soiled  leather,  ana 
insisted  that  Nicholas  should  borrow  from  him  whatever  he  required 
for  his  present  necessities. 

^^  Dean't  be  afeard,  mun,"  he  siid ;  ^  tak'  eneaf  to  carry  thee  whoam. 
Theelt  pay  me  yan  day,  a*  warrant.  * 

Nicholas  could  by  no  means  be  prevailed  upon  to  borrow  moie  than 
a  sovereign,  with  which  loan  Mr.  Browdie,  after  many  entreaties  that 
he  would  accept  of  more  (observing,  with  a  touch  of  York^ire  caution^ 
that  if  he  didn't  spend  it  all  he  could  put  the  surplus  by,  till  he  had  an 
opportunity  of  remitting  it  carriage  finse),  was  fain  to  content  himself 

^^  Tak'  that  bit  o'  timber  to  help  thee  on  wi',  mun,"  he  added,  press- 
ing his  stick  on  Nicholas,  and  jnving  his  hand  another  squeese ;  ^  keep 
a  good  hart,  and  bless  thee.  Beatten  a  schoolmeasther !  'Cod  its  the 
b^  thing  a've  heerd  this  twenty  year !  " 
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So  Mpagj  and  iudnlgiiiff,  with  more  delicacy  than  could  have  been 
expected  from  him,  in  another  series  of  loud  laughs,  for  the  purpose  of 
aToiding  the  thanks  which  Nicholas  poured  forth,  John  Browdie  set 
spun  to  his  horse,  and  went  off  at  a  smart  canter,  looking  back  from 
tune  to  time  as  Nicholas  stood  gazing  after  him ;  and  waving  his  hand 
dwoily,  as  if  to  eoooorage  him  on  his  way.  Nicholas  watched  the 
lione  and  rider  until  they  disi4>peared  oyer  the  brow  of  a  distant  hill, 
and  then  set  forward  on  lus  journey. 

He  did  not  traTel  fiur  that  afternoon,  for  by  this  time  it  was  nearly 
ia^  and  there  had  been  a  heavy  fall  df  snow,  which  not  only  rendered 
the  way  toilsome,  but  the  track  uncertain  aiod  difficult  to  find  after 
diyli^ht^  save  by  experienced  wayfarers.  He  lay  that  night  at  a 
ootti^  whexQ  beds  were  let  at  a  chei^  rate  to  the  more  humble  clasa 
tf  travelkn,  and  rising  betimes  next  rooming,  made  his  way  before 
BJ^  to  Boroughbridge.  Passing  through  that  town  in  search  of  some 
amp  resting-place,  he  stumbled  upon  an  empty  bam  within  a  couple 
tf  bondred  yards  of  the  road  side ;  in  a  warm  comer  of  which  he 
liretched  his  weary  limbs,  and  soon  fell  asleep. 

When  he  awoke  next  morning,  and  tried  to  recollect  his  dreams, 
vbieh  had  been  all  connected  with  his  recent  sojourn  at  Dotheboys 
HaD,  he  sat  up,  rubbed  his  eyes,  and  stared — not  with  the  most  com- 
posed cofnntenanoe  possible — at  some  motionless  object  which  seemed  to 

be  stati<med  within  a  few  yards  in  front  of  him. 
*' Strange  ! "  cried  Nicholas ;  ^^  can  this  be  some  lingering  creation  of 

the  visions  that  have  scarcely  left  me !     It  cannot  be  real — and  yet  I-— 

I  am  awake.     Smike  ?  ** 
The  form  moved,  rose,  advanced,  and  dropped  upon  its  knees  at  his 

feet.     It  was  Smike  indeed. 
"  Why  do  you  kneel  to  me  ? "  said  Nicholas,  hastily  raising  him. 
"  To  go  with  you — anywhere — everjrwhere— to  the  world's  end — ^to 

the  churchyard  grave,"  replied  Smike,  clinging  to  liis  hand.  ^^  Lot  ine,  oh 

do  let  me.  You  are  my  home — my  kind  friend — take  me  with  you,  pray." 
^  I  am  a  friend  who  can  do  little  for  you,*'  said  Nicholas,  kindly. 

**  How  came  you  here  ?  " 
He  had  followed  him,  it  seemed ;  had  never  lost  sight  of  him  all  the 

way ;  had  watched  while  he  slept,  and  when  he  halted  for  refreshment ; 

and  had  feared  to  appear  before,  lest  he  should  be  sent  back.     He  had 

not  intended  to  appear  now,  but  Nicholas  had  awakened  more  suddenly 

than  he  looked  for,  and  he  had  no  time  to  conceal  himself. 
^*  Poor  fellow  I "  said  Nicholas,  '^  your  hard  fate  denies  you  any 

friend  but  one,  and  he  is  nearly  as  poor  and  helpless  as  yourself." 
**  May  I — ^may  I  go  with  you  ? "  asked  Smike,  timidly.     "  I  will 

be  your  faithful  haid-working  servant,  I  will,  indeed.     I  want  no 

dothea,"  added  the  poor  creature,  drawing  his  rags  together ;  ^^  these 

win  do  very  well.     I  only  want  to  be  near  you." 
^^  And  you  diall,"  cried  Nicholas.    ^^  And  the  world  shall  deal  by  you 

as  it  does  by  me,  till  one  or  both  of  us  shall  quit  it  for  a  better.  Come." 
With   these  words  he  strapped   his  burden  on  his  shoulders,  and 

taking  his  stick  in  one  hand,  extended  the  other  to  his  delighted  charge, 

ind  so  they  passed  out  of  the  old  bam  together. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

HAYINO  THE  MISFORTUNE  TO  TREAT  OF  NONE  BUT  COMMON  PBOFU|  II 
NECESSARILY  OF  A  MEAN  AND  YULQAR  CHABAGTBR. 

In  that  quarter  of  London  in  which  Gulden  Square  is  sitnaled,  ihen 
is  a  by-gone,  fiided,  tumble-down  street,  with  two  irregular  lowt 
of  tall  meagre  houses,  which  seem  to  haYe  stared  each  other  out  of 
countenance  years  ago.  The  Yery  chimneys  appear  to  haYe  grows 
dismal  and^melancholy,  from  haYing  had  nothing  better  to  look  at  than 
the  chimneys  OYer  the  way.  Their  tops  are  battered,  and  broken, 
and  blackened  with  smoke ;  and  here  and  there  some  taller  stack  thaa 
the  rest,  inclining  heaYily  to  one  side,  and  toppling  OYer  the  rool^ 
seems  to  meditate  taking  revenge  for  half  a  century's  neglect,  by 
crushing  the  inhabitants  of  the  garrets  beneath. 

The  fowb  who  peck  about  Uie  kennels,  jerking  their  bodies  hither 
and  thither  vrith  a  gait  which  none  but  town  fowls  are  ever  seen  to 
adopt,  and  which  any  country  cock  or  hen  would  be  puzzled  to  under- 
stand, are  perfectly  in  keeping  with  the  crazy  habitations  of  their 
owners.  Dingy,  iU-plumed,  drowsy  flutterers,  sent,  like  many  of  the 
neighbouring  children,  to  get  a  livelihood  in  the  streets,  they  hop 
from  stone  to  stone  in  forlorn  search  uf  some  hidden  eatable  in  the  mud, 
and  can  scarcely  raise  a  crow  among  them.  The  only  one  with  any- 
thing approaching  to  a  voice  is  an  aged  bantam  at  the  baker's,  and 
even  he  is  hoarse  m  consequence  of  bad  living  in  his  last  place. 

To  judge  from  the  size  of  the  houses,  they  have  been  at  one  time 
tenanted  by  persons  of  better  condition  than  iheir  present  occupants, 
but  they  are  now  let  off  by  the  week  in  floors  or  rooms,  and  every 
door  has  almost  as  many  plates  or  bell-handles  as  there  are  apart- 
ments within.  The  vrindows  are  for  the  same  reason  sufficiently 
diversified  in  appearance,  being  ornamented  with  every  variety  of 
common  blind  and  curtain  that  can  easily  be  imagined,  while  every 
doorway  is  blocked  up  and  rendered  nearly  impassable  by  a  motley 
collection  of  children  and  porter  pots  of  all  sizes,  from  the  baby  in 
arms  and  the  half-pint  pot,  to  the  full-grown  girl  and  half-gaUon  can. 

In  the  parlour  of  one  of  these  houses,  which  was  perhaps  a  thought 
dirtier  than  any  of  its  neighbours ;  which  exhibited  more  bell-handles, 
children,  and  porter  pots,  and  caught  in  all  its  freshness  the  first  gust 
of  the  thick  black  smoke  that  poured  forth  night  and  day  from  a  largo 
brewery  hard  by,  hung  a  bill  announcing  that  there  was  yet  one  room 
to  let  vrithin  its  walls,  although  on  what  story  the  vacant  room  could 
be — regard  being  had  to  the  outward  tokens  of  many  lodgers  which 
the  whole  front  displayed,  from  the  mangle  in  the  kitchen- window  to 
the  flower-pots  on  the  parapet — ^it  would  have  been  beyond  the  power 
of  a  calculating  boy  to  discover. 

The  common  stairs  of  this  mansion  were  bare  and  carpetless  ;  but  a 
curious  visitor  who  had  to  climb  his  way  to  the  top,  might  have 
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dbwrred  thai  there  were  not  wantiii^  indicaiioiiB  of  the  progieaBiye 
povnij  oi  the  innuitea,  althooffh  their  rooms  wexe  shut.  Thus  the 
finfe-floor  lodgersy  hemg  flush  of  fbrnitare,  kept  aa  old  mahogany  table 
-^eal  mahogany— on  tiie  landing-place  ontsiae,  which  was  only  taken 
k  when  oocaaioh  required.  On  Uie  second  story  the  spare  furniture 
dwadled  down  to  a  couple  of  old  deal  chairs,  of  which  one,  belonging 
kotiie  back  room,  was  shorn  of  a  leg  and  bottomless.  The  story  aboTo 
bosslcd  no  greater  excess  than  a  worm-eaten  wash-tub:  and  the 
|Bni  Isnding-i^aoe  di^layed  no  costlier  articles  than  two  crippled 
jUb/Bn,  and  some  broken  blacking-bottles. 

H  was  on  this  ganet  landing-place  that  a  hard-featured  square-&ced 
BM,  ddflily  and  shabby,  stopped  to  unlock  the  door  of  the  nont  attic, 
■b  wiudi,  having  surmounted  the  task  of  turning  the  rusty  key  in 
lisifll  more  rusty  wards,  he  walked  with  the  air  of  its  lesal  owner. 

Hiis  penon  wore  a  wig  of  short,  coarse,  red  hair,  which  he  took  off 
wOk  his  hat,  and  hung  upon  a  nail.  Having  adopted  in  its  place  a 
Briy  cotton  nightcap,  and  groped  about  in  the  dark  till  he  found  a 
nBBani  of  candle,  he  knocked  at  the  partition  which  divided  the  two 
pneti,  and  inquired  in  a  loud  voice  whether  Mr.  Noffgs  had  cot  a  light. 

The  aoimds  thut  came  back  were  stifled  by  the  law  and  pkster,  and 
t  seemed  moreover  aa  though  the  speaker  had  uttered  them  from  the 
itatior  of  a  mug  or  other  drinking  vessel;  but  they  were  in  the  voice 
f  Newman,  and  conveyed  a  reply  in  the  affirmative. 

**  A  nasty  night,  Mr.  Noggs,"  said  the  man  in  the  night-cap, 
topping  in  to  light  his  candle. 

^  Does  it  rain  ?"  asked  Newman. 

^  Does  it  ?"  replied  the  other  pettishly.     *^  I  am  wet  through." 

^  It  doesn't  take  much  to  wet  you  and  me  through,  Mr.  (^owl," 
aid  Nevnnan,  laying  his  hand  upon  the  lappel  of  his  threadbare  coat. 

^  Well ;  and  that  makes  it  the  more  vexatious,"  observed  Mr. 
Trowl,  in  the  same  pettish  tone. 

Uttering  a  low  querulous  growl,  the  speaker,  whose  harsh  coimte- 
iSDoe  was  the  very  epitome  of  selfishness,  raked  the  scanty  fire  nearly 
fut  of  the  grate,  and,  emptying  the  glass  which  Noggs  had  pushed 
owards  him,  inquired  where  he  kept  his  coals. 

Newman  Noggs  pointed  to  the  bottom  of  a  cupboard,  and  Mr.  Crowl, 
einiff  the  shovel,  threw  on  half  the  stock,  which  Noggs  very  deli- 
ictatay  took  off  again  vnthout  saying  a  word. 

^  You  have  not  turned  saving  at  this  time  of  day,  I  hope  ?"  said 

Nevnnan  pointed  to  the  empty  glass,  as  though  it  were  a  sufficient 
"eftitation  of  the  charge,  and  briefly  said  that  he  was  going  down  stairs 
x>  supper. 

"*•  To  the  Kenvngses?"  asked  Crowl. 

Newman  nodded  assent. 

^  Think  of  that  now  i"  said  Crowl.  ''  If  I  didn't— thinking  that  you 
were  certain  not  to  go,  because  you  said  you  wouldn't — ^tell  Kenvrigs 
I  couldn't  come,  and  make  up  my  mind  to  spend  the  evening  with  you.'* 

^  I  was  obliged  to  go,"  said  Newman.     ^^  They  would  have  me." 

^  Well ;  but  what's  to  become  of  me  ?"  urged  the  selfish  man,  who 
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Deeper  thought  of  anybody  dae.     ^  It's  all  your  £uilt.     ni  teil 
what — ^I'll  sit  by  your  fire  till  you  come  back  agaiDL" 

Newman  caat  a  deapaizxiig  glanoe  at  his  amflll  store  of  fuel,  but  aot 
haying  the  coonee  to  say  no,  a  word  which  in  all  his  liis  he  nsfw 
could  say  at  the  right  time,  either  to  himself  or  any  one  elae^  gaewm  ww^ 
to  the  proposed  azningement,  and  Mr.  Croid  immediatdy  irant  aiboil 
making  himself  as  comfortable  with  Newman  Noggs's  means^ 
stances  would  admit  of  his  being. 

The  lodgers  to  whom  Growl  had  made  alhiaion  under  the  ^ 
of  ''  the  Kenwigses,"  were  the  wife  and  oUtv  bnmcfasi  of  one  Ifii^ 
Kenwigs,  a  turner  in  iTory,  who  was  looked  upon  as  a  peraoD  of  mmm 
consideration  on  the  premises,  inasmuch  as  he  occupied  the  whole  of  As 
first  floor,  comprisii^  a  suite  of  two  rooms.  Mrs.  Kenwiga,  too^  wm 
quite  a  lady  in  her  manners,  and  ci  a  Tery  ffenteel  fiunily,  hsvng  m 
uncle  who  collected  a  water-rate ;  besides  which  distinction,  the  two 
eldest  of  her  little  girls  went  twice  a  week  to  a  dancing  school  in  At 
neighbourhood,  and  had  flaxen  hair  tied  with  blue  ribands  hailing  is 
luxuriant  pictaols  down  their  backs,  and  wore  little  white  tronsen  with 
fieills  roimd  me  andes— Ibr  all  of  whidi  reasons  and  many  mora,  eooallr 
T>lid  but  too  nameionB  to  mention,  Mw.  Kenwigs  wu  eooadend  »>«y 
desirable  perscm  to  know,  and  was  the  constant  theme  of  all  the  flO«m 
m  the  street,  and  eyen  three  or  fimr  doors  round  the  comer  at  horn  CMH 

It  was  the  anniyersary  of  that  happy  day  on  which  the  ehvck  of 
England  as  by  law  established,  had  bestowed  Mrs.  Kenwigs  upon  Mr. 
Kenwigs,  and  in  grateful  commemoration  of  the  same,  Mrs.  Kenw^^t- 
had  invited  a  few  select  friends  to  cards  and  supper  in  the  first  floor, 
and  put  on  a  new  gown  to  receive  tliem  in,  which  gown,  being  of  a 
flaming  colour  and  made  upon  a  juvenile  principle,  was  so  successful 
that  Mr.  Kenwigs  said  the  eight  years  of  matrimony  and  the  fiyv 
children  seemed  all  a  dream,  and  Mrs.  Kenwigs  younger  and  more 
blooming  than  the  very  first  Sunday  he  kept  company  with  her. 

Beautiful  as  Mrs.  Kenwigs  looked  when  she  was  dressed  thongh, 
and  so  stately  that  you  would  have  supposed  she  had  a  cook  juid 
housemaid  at  least,  and  nothing  to  do  but  order  them  about,  she  bed 
had  a  world  of  trouble  with  the  preparations ;  more  indeed  than  riie^- 
bdn^  of  a  delicate  and  genteel  constitution,  could  have  sustained,  had 
not  the  pride  of  housewifery  upheld  her.  At  last,  however,  all  Ae 
things  that  had  to  bo  got  together  were  got  together,  and  all  Ae 
things  that  had  to  be  got  out  of  the  way  were  got  out  of  the  w»y,  and 
everything  was  ready,  and  the  collector  himself  having  promised  to 
come,  fortime  smiled  upon  the  occasion. 

The  party  was  admirably  selected.  There  were  first  of  aD  Mr, 
Kenwigs  and  Mrs.  Kenwigs,  and  four  olive  Kenwigses  who  sat  np 
to  supper,  firstly,  because  it  was  but  right  that  they  riu>uld  have  a 
treat  on  such  a  day;  and  secondly,  because  their  going  to  bed  in 
presence  of  the  company,  would  have  been  inconvenient,  not  to  say 
unproper.  Then  there  was  the  young  lady  who  had  made  Mrs.  Ken^ 
vnga's  dress,  and  who— 4t  was  the  most  convenient  thing  in  the  world—- 
living  in  the  two-pair  back,  gave  up  her  bed  to  the  baby,  and  got » 
little  giri  to  watch  it.     Then,  to  match  Htm  young  lady,  was  a  yoong 
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iflio  bad  known  Mr,  Kenwigs  when  he  was  a  bachelor,  and  was 
esteemed  by  the  kdies,  as  bearing  the  reputation  of  a  rake. 
To  Hhso  were  added  a  neiidy-niarried  couple,  who  had  visited  Mr.  and 
Ibi.  Kenw^  in  their  courtship,  and  a  sister  (tf  Mrs.  Kenwigs's,  who 
vns  quite  a  Demty ;  bendes  wh<mi,  there  was  another  young  man  siip- 
pQM  to  entertain  honourable  designs  upon  tiie  lady  last  mentioned, 
and  Mr.  Noggs,  who  was  a  genteel  person  to  ask,  because  he  had  been 
ayfVmin  onoe.  There  were  also  an  elderiy  lady  from  the  back 
pajooar,  and  one  more  yoni^  lady,  who,  next  to  the  collector,  perhaps 
the  great  lion  of  the  party,  being  the  daughter  of  a  theatrical 
■B,  wlio  **  went  on"  in  the  pantomime,  and  had  the  greatest 
ftr  tiie-etage  that  was  erer  known,  being  able  to  singand  recite  in  a 
thai  brought  the  tears  into  Mrs.  Kenwigs's  eyes.  There  was  only 
QBS  dmwback  upon  the  pleasure  of  seeing  sucn  friends,  and  that  was, 
ftrt  the  lady  in  the  back  parlour,  who  was  very  fat,  and  turned  of 
Body,  came  in  a  low  book -muslin  dress  and  short  kid  gloves,  which  so 
snqMnted  Mrs.  Kenwies,  that  that  lady  assured  her  sister  in  private, 
that  if  it  hadn't  happened  that  the  supper  was  cooking  at  the  back- 
polovr  grate  at  that  moment,  she  certainly  would  have  requested  its 
representative  to  withdraw. 

^  My  dear,**  said  Mr.  Kenwigs,  ^  wouldn't  it  be  better  to  begin  a 
Rsnd  game? * 

**  Kcnwiffff,  my  dear,"  returned  his  wife,  ^  I  am  surprised  at  you. 
Wonld  yon  l>egin  without  my  uncle  ?  " 

**  I  Ibrgot   the  coUectOT,**    said  Kenwigs ;   **  oh  no,   that   would 
do.* 
He's   so  particular,"  said  Mrs.  Kenwigs,  turning  to  the  other 
lady,  *^  that  if  we  began  without  him,  I  should  be  oiit  of  his 
▼ill  for  ever." 

**  Dear ! "  cried  the  married  lady. 

"  You've  no  idea  what  he  is,"  replied  Mrs.  Kenwigs ;  "  and  yet  as 
good  a  creature  as  ever  breathed." 

^  The  kindest-hearted  man  that  ever  was,"  said  Kenwigs. 

^  It  goes  to  his  heart,  I  believe,  to  be  forced  to  cut  the  water  off 
when  the  people  don't  pay,"  observed  the  bachelor  friend,  intending  a 
joke. 

**€teorge,"  said  Mr.  Kenwigs,  solemnly,  "  none  of  that,  if  you 
j^ease." 

**  It  was  only  my  joke,"  said  the  friend,  abashed. 

•*  George,"  rejoined  Mr.  Kenwigs,  "  a  joke  is  a  wery  good  thing — a 
wcryeood  thins — ^but  when  that  joke  is  made  at  the  expense  of 
Mrs.  &enwigs's  feelings,  I  set  my  face  against  it.  A  man  in  public 
Efe  expects  to  be  sneered  at — it  is  the  fault  of  his  elewated  sitiwation, 
not  of  himself.  Mrs.  Kenwigs's  relation  is  a  public  man,  and  that  he 
knows,  George,  and  that  he  can  bear ;  but  putting  Mrs.  Kenwi^  out 
of  the  question  (if  I  eotUd  put  Mrs.  Kenwigs  out  of  the  question  on 
such  an  occasion  as  this),  I  have  the  honoiur  to  be  connected  with  the 
odlector  by  marriage ;  and  I  cannot  allow  these  remarks  in  mj — " 
Mr.  Kenwigs  was  going  to  say  ^  house,"  but  he  reunded  the  sentence 
iraih  *^  apartments. 
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At  the  conclusion  of  these  ohseiyations,  whieh  drew  forth  endeooei 
of  acute  feeling  from  Mrs.  Kenwigs,  and  had  the  intended  effect  of 
impressine  the  company  with  a  deep  sense  of  the  collector  s  dignity ,  a 
iring  was  heard  at  the  hell. 

^  That's  him,"  whispered  Mr.  Kcnwigs,  greatly  excited,  ^  MmriimBi, 
m  J  dear,  run  down  and  let  your  uncle  in,  and  kiss  him  directly  you  get 
the  door  open.     Hem  !    Let's  he  talking." 

Adopting  Mr.  Kenwigs's  suggestion,  the  company  spoke  Tcrj  loudly, 
to  Ipok  easy  and  unembarrassed ;  and  almost  as  soon  as  they  hiid  Imsui, 
to  do  so,  a  short  old  gentleman,  in  drabs  and  gaiters,  with  a  fiioo  mA 
might  have  been  carved  out  of  lignum  vitofy  for  anything  that  wppeand. 
to  the  contrary,  was  led  playfully  in  by  Miss  Morleena  lkeiiw%^ 
regarding  whose  uncommon  Christian  name  it  may  be  here  ranaiked 
tl^t  it  ¥ras  invented  and  composed  by  Mrs.  Kenwigs  previous  to  her 
first  l3ring-in,  for  the  special  distinction  of  her  eldest  child,  in  case  it 
ahould  prove  a  daughter. 

^'  Oh  uncle,  I  am  «o  glad  to  see  you,"  said  Mrs.  Kenwigs,  kissing  the 
collector  affectionately  on  both  cheeks.     ^^  So  glad." 

^'  Many  happy  returns  of  the  day,  my  dear,"  replied  the  ooUeetor, 
returning  the  compliment. 

Now  this  was  an  interesting  thing.  Here  was  a  collector  of  water- 
rates  without  his  book,  without  his  pen  and  ink,  without  his  doaUe 
knock,  without  his  intimidation,  kissing — actually  kissing — an  ame- 
able  female,  and  leaviuff  taxes,  summonses,  notices  that  he  had  calMi 
or  announcements  that  he  would  never  call  again  for  two  quarters'  dne^ 
wholly  out  of  the  question.  It  was  pleasant  to  see  how  tiie  oompiny 
looked  on,  quite  absorbed  in  the  sight,  and  to  behold  the  nods  and 
winks  with  which  they  expressed  their  gratification  at  finding  so  mndi 
humanity  in  a  tax-gatherer. 

"  Where  will  you  sit,  uncle  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Kenwigs,  in  the  full  glow 
of  family  pride,  which  the  appearance  of  her  distinguished  idatioa 
occasioned. 

"  Anywheres,  my  dear,"  said  the  collector,  ^^  I  am  not  particular." 

Not  particul^ !  What  a  meek  collector.  If  he  had  been  an  author, 
who  knew  his  place,  he  couldn't  have  been  more  humble. 

*^  Mr.  Lillyvick,"  said  Kenwigs,  addressing  the  collector,  *^  some 
friends  here,  sir,  are  very  anxious  for  the  honour  of — ^thank  you— Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Cutler,  Mr.  Lillyvick." 

"  Proud  to  know  you,  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Cutler,  "  I've  heerd  of  yon 
very  often."  These  were  not  mere  words  of  ceremony;  for  Mr.  Gutkr, 
having  kept  house  in  Mr.  Lillyvick's  parish,  had  heard  of  him  veij 
often  indeed.     His  attention  in  calling  had  been  quite  extraordinary. 

"  George,  you  know,  I  think,  Mr.  Lillyvick,"  said  Kenwigs ;  "  lady 
from  down  stairs— Mr.  Lillyvick,  Mr.  8newkes — Mr.  Lillyvick.  Miss 
Green — Mr.  Lillyvick.  Mr.  Lillyvick.  Miss  Petowker  of  the  Theatre 
Koyal  Drury  Lane.  Very  glad  to  make  two  public  characten, 
acquainted.     Mrs.  Kenwigs,  my  dear,  will  you  sort  the  counters  ?" 

Mrs.  Kenwigs,  with  the  assistance  of  Newman  Noggs,  (who,  as  he 
performed  sun£ry  little  acts  of  kindness  for  the  chil(&en  at  all  times 
and  seasons,  was  humoured  in  his  request  to  be  taken  no  notice  of^  an4 
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int  OMndy  ipoken  about  in  a  whisper  as  the  decayed  gentleman),  did 
IS  he  was  desired,  and  the  mater  part  of  the  guests  sat  down  to 
tpecalatkm,  while  Newman  hunself,  Mrs.  Kenwigs,  and  Miss  Petowkcr 
olthe  Thei^ie  Rojral  Drury  Lane,  looked  after  the  supper-table. 

While  the  ladies  were  thus  busying  themsdves,  Mr.  Liilyyick  was 
laftait  upon  the  game  in  progress,  and  as  all  should  be  fish  that  comes 
to  a  water-coUectoi^s  net,  the  dear  old  gentleman  was  by  no  means 
soupviloiis  in  imropriating  to  himself  the  property  of  his  neigh-^ 
hoBn^  which,  on  tiie  contrary,  he  abstracted  whenever  an  opportunity 
jmsnited  itaeli^  smiling  good-humouredly  all  the  while,  and  making  so 
BSBy  condescending  speeches  to  the  owners,  that  they  were  delighted 
with  his  amiability,  and  thought  in  their  hearts  that  he  deserved  to  be 
CSiiiioellor  of  the  Exchequer  at  least. 

Aftor  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  and  the  administration  of  many  slaps 
on  the  head  to  the  infant  Kenwigses,  whereof  two  of  the  most  rebellious 
were  summarily  banished,  the  cloth  was  laid  with  great  elegance,  and 
a  pair  of  boiled  fowls,  a  large  piece  of  pork,  apple-pie,  potatoes  and 
greens,  were  served ;  at  sight  of  which  the  worthy  Mr.  Lillyvick  vented 
a  sreai  many  vntticisms,  and  plucked  up  amazingly,  to  the  immense 
d&ht  and  satisfiustion  of  the  whole  body  of  admirers. 

Very  well  and  very  fast  the  supper  went  off;  no  more  serious  diffi* 
culties  occurring  than  those  which  arose  from  the  incessant  demand  for 
dean  knives  and  forks,  which  made  poor  Mrs.  Kenwigs  wish  more 
tlian  <«ice  that  private  society  adopted  the  principle  of  schools,  and 
nqoiied  tiiat  every  guest  should  bring  his  own  knife,  fork,  and  spoon, 
wmdi  doubtless  would  be  a  great  accommodation  in  many  cases,  and 
to  no  one  more  so  than  to  the  lady  and  gentleman  of  the  house,  cspe- 
ciaDy  if  the  school  principle  were  carried  out  to  the  full  extent,  and 
the  articles  were  expected,  as  a  matter  of  delicacy,  not  to  be  taken  away 
again. 

Everybody  having  eaten  everything,  the  table  was  cleared  in  a  most 
ilarming  hurry,  and  with  great  noise ;  and  the  spirits,  whereat  the  eyes 
of  Newman  Noggs  glistened,  being  arranged  in  order  with  water  both 
hot  and  cold,  the  party  composed  tnemselves  for  conviviality,  Mr.  Lilly- 
vick  being  stationed  in  a  large  arm-chair  by  the  fire-side,  and  the  four 
little  Kenwigses  disposed  on  a  small  form  in  front  of  the  company  with 
their  flaxen  tails  towards  them,  and  their  faces  to  the  fire ;  an  arrange* 
ment  which  was  no  sooner  perfected  than  Mrs.  Kenwigs  was  over* 
powered  by  the  feelings  of  a  mother,  and  fell  upon  the  left  shoulder 
of  Mr.  Kenwigs  dissolved  in  tears. 

**  They  are  so  beautiful,"  said  Mrs.  Kenwigs,  sobbing. 

"  Oh,  dear,"  said  all  the  ladies,  "  so  they  are,  it's  very  natural  you 
should  feel  proud  of  that ;  but  don  t  give  way,  don't." 

^  I  can — ^not  help  it,  and  it  don't  signify,"  sobbed  Mrs.  Kenwigs ; 
"oh !  they're  too  beautiful  to  live,  much  too  beautiful." 

On  hea^ng  this  alarming  presentiment  of  their  being  doomed  to  an 
early  death  in  the  flower  of  their  infancy,  all  four  little  girls  raised  a 
hideous  cry,  and,  burying  their  heads  in  their  mother's  lap  simulta* 
neously,  screamed  imtil  the  eight  flaxen  tails  vibrated  again :  Mrs. 
Kenwigs  meanwhile  clasping  them  alternately  to  her  bosom  with  atti- 
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tndes  expressive  of  distraction,  which  Miss  Petowker  henelf  miglit 
have  copied. 

At  length  the  anxious  mother  permitted  herself  to  be  aoothed  inio 
a  more  tranquil  state,  and  the  little  Elenwigsos  beixiff  also  ootnposed, 
were  distributed  among  the  company,  to  prevent  me  poidbikfy  c^ 
Mrs.  Kenwigs  being  again  overcome  by  the  blaae  of  their  rmniTnui 
beauty.  Which  done,  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  united  in  proplieflfiiy 
that  they  would  live  for  many,  many  yean,  and  that  tiiero  was  m 
occasion  at  all  for  Mrs.  Kenwigs  to  distress  herself:  whidi  la  gsoi 
truth  there  did  not  appear  to  be,  the  loveliness  of  the  diildxai  by  m 
means  justifying  her  apprehensions, 

"  This  day  eight  year,"  said  Mr.  Keaw^  after  a  pause.  '^Jkm 
me— ah ! " 

lliis  reflection  was  echoed  by  all  present,  who  said  ^^Ahl"  Ba^  and 
*'  dear  me  "  afterwards. 

'^  I  was  younger  then,"  tittered  Mrs.  Kenwigs. 

^^  No,"  said  the  collector. 

"  Certainly  not,"  added  everybody. 

*^  I  remember  my  niece,"  said  Mr.  Lillyvicl^  surveying  his  nndininn 
vnth  a  grave  air;  '^  I  remember  her,  on  that  very  afternoon  what  dbe 
first  acluiowledged  to  her  mother  a  partiality  for  Kenwigs,  *  Mother,' 
•he  says,  ^  I  love  him.' " 

^^  *'  Adore  him,'  I  said,  uncle,"  interposed  Mrs.  Kenwigs. 

^^  ^  Love  him,'  I  think,  my  dear,"  said  the  collects,  firmly. 

*^  Perhaps  you  are  right,  uncle,"  replied  Mrs.  Kenwigs,  snbmiwiQ^, 
**•  I  thought  it  was  ^  adore.' " 

^'  ^  Love,'  my  dear,"  retorted  Mr.  Iill3rvick.  ^  ^  Mother,  'abe  8aj% 
*  I  love  him.'  '  What  do  I  hear  ? '  cries  her  siother;  and  instantly  Uk 
into  strong  convulsions." 

A  general  exclamation  of  astonishment  burst  from  the  company, 

'^  lato  strong  convulsions,"  repeated  Mr.  Lillyvick,  regarding  ^kem 
with  a  rigid  look.  ^'  Kenwigs  will  excuse  my  saying,  in  the  piemM 
of  firiends,  that  there  was  a  very  great  objection  to  him,  on  the  gronad 
that  he  was  beneath  the  &mily,  and  would  disgrace  it.  Yomxenanbtf 
that,  Kenwigs  ?  " 

^^  Certainly,"  replied  that  gentleman,  in  no  way  diapkased  at  the 
reminiscence,  inasmuch  as  it  proved  beyond  all  doubt  what  a  bi|^ 
fiunily  Mrs.  Kenwigs  came  ot 

*^  I  ahared  in  tbtt  feeling,"  said  Mr.  Lillyvick :  "  perhaps  it  wii 
natural ;  perhaps  it  wasn't."  '     * 

A  gentle  murmur  seemed  to  say,  that  in  one  of  Mr.  LiDyrkk's 
station  the  objection  was  not  only  natural,  but  highly  praisewartliy. 

^^  I  came  round  to  him  in  time,"  said  Mr.  Lillyvick.  ^^  After  thflf 
were  married,  and  there  was  no  help  for  it,  I  was  one  of  the  first  to 
say  that  Kenwigs  must  be  taken  notice  of.  The  family  did  take 
notice  of  him  in  consequence,  and  on  my  representation ;  and  I  am 
bound  to  say — and  proud  to  say — ^that  I  have  always  foimd  him  a 
Tery  honest,  well-behaved,  upright,  respectable  sort  of  man.  Ksnwigi^ 
shake  hands." 

^  I  am  proud  to  do  it.  Sir,"  said  Mr.  ICenwigi. 
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"  80  am  I,  KenwigB,"  rejoined  Mr.  Lillyvick. 

"A  very  happy  life  I  have  led  with  your  niece,  Sir,"  said  Kenwigt. 

^  It  woold  liaye  been  yonr  own  &ult  if  you  had  not,  Sir,"  remarked 
Mr.  LiUyyick. 

^  Morieena  Kenwigs,"  cried  her  mother,  at  this  crisis,  much  allied, 
•kns  jour  dear  nnde.** 

The  yoong  lady  did  as  she  was  requested,  and  the  three  other  little 
gkli  were  sncoeariy^y  hoisted  up  to  the  collector's  oonntenance,  and 
nUeeted  to  the  same  process,  which  was  afterwards  repeated  by  ths 
Mjoarity  of  those  present. 

*Oh  dear.  Mis.  Kenwigs,"  said  Miss  Petowker,  "while  Mr.  Noggs 
il  nakinff  that  punch  to  drink  happy  returns  in,  do  let  Morleena  go 
ftioogh  &at  figure  dance  before  Mr.  LiUyvick." 

*  No,  no,  my  dear,"  replied  Mrs.  Kenwigs,  **  it  will  only  worry  my 


•*It  can't  worry  him,  I  am  sure,"  said  Miss  Petowker.  "  You  wiH 
be  very  much  pleased,  won't  you.  Sir  ?  " 

-»Ttat  I  am  laie  I  diall,-  lepKed  the  coUector,  glancbg  at  the 
laBcb  mixer. 

"  Well  then,  Fll  tell  you  what,**  said  Mrs.  Kenwigs,  "  Morleena 
ibn  do  the  steps,  if  uncle  can  persuade  Miss  Petowker  to  recite  us  the 
Blood-Drinker  s  Burial  afterwards." 

There  was  a  great  clapping  of  hands  and  stamping  of  feet  at  this 
popositipn,  the  subject  whereof  gently  inclined  her  head  several  times, 
B  acAmowledgment  of  the  reception. 

*  Yoa  know,"  said  Miss  Petowker,  reproachfully,  "  that  I  dislike 
^OBS  anything  profiessional  in  private  parties." 

"  Oh,  but  not  here  ? "  said  Mrs.  Kenwigs.  "  We  are  all  so  very 
friendly  and  pleasant,  that  you  might  as  well  be  going  through  it  ia 
jrour  own  room ;  besides,  the  occasion " 

"  I  can't  resist  that,"  interrupted  Miss  Petowker,  "  anything  in  my 
irarable  power  I  shall  be  delighted  to  do." 

Mrs.  Kenwigs  and  Miss  Petowker  had  arranged  a  small  j^c^romnM 
of  the  entertainments  between  them,  of  which  this  was  the  prescribed 
order,  but  they  had  settled  to  have  a  little  pressing  on  both  sides, 
because  it  looked  more  natural.  The  company  being  all  ready.  Miss 
Petowker  hummed  a  tune,  and  Morleena  danced  a  dance,  having  pre- 
viously had  the  soles  of  her  shoes  chalked  with  as  much  care  as  if  she 
were  going  on  the  tight-rope.  '  It  was  a  very  beautihd  figure,  oom- 
priflsng  a  great  deal  of  work  for  the  arms,  and  was  received  with 
unbounded  applause. 

**  If  I  was  blessed  with  a — a  child — "  said  Miss  Petowker,  blushing, 
''of  such  cenius  as  that,  I  would  have  her  out  at  the  Opera  instantly." 

Mrs.  Kenwigs  sighed  and  looked  at  Mr.  Kenvrigs,  who  shook  his 
head,  and  observed  that  he  was  doubtful  about  it. 

"  Kenwigs  is  afraid,"  said  Mrs.  K. 

•*  What  of  ?  "  enquired  Miss  Petowker,  "  not  of  her  failing  ?  " 

"  Oh  no,"  replied  Mrs.  Kenwigs,  *'  but  if  she  grew  up  what  she  is 
now, — only  think  of  the  young  dukes  and  marquises." 
"  Very  right,"  said  the  collector. 
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^^  StiU,"  submitted  Miss  Petowker,  ^^  if  she  has  a  proper  pride  m 
herself^  you  know — " 

^^  There's  a  good  deal  in  that,"  observed  Mrs.  Kenwiga,  looking  it 
her  husband. 

^^  I  only  know — "  £edtered  Miss  Petowker,-— ^^  it  may  be  no  role 
to  be  sure— but  /  have  never  found  any  inconvenience  or  unpleasanfaMl 
of  that  sort." 

Mr.  Kenwigs,  with  becoming  gallantry,  said  that  settled  the  quertioa 
at  once,  and  that  he  would  take  the  subject  into  his  serious  oonsiden- 
tion :  this  bein^  resolved  upon,  Miss  Petowker  was  entreated  to  begia 
the  Blood-Drinkei's  Burial,  to  which  end,  that  young  lady  lei  dowa 
her  back  hair,  and  taking  up  her  position  at  the  other  end  of  the  lOon, 
with  the  bachelor  friend  posted  in  a  comer,  to  rush  out  at  the  cue  ^  in 
death  expire,"  and  catch  her  in  his  arms  when  she  died  raying  luid, 
went  through  the  performance  with  extraordinary  spirit,  and  to  the 
great  terror  of  the  little  Kenwigses,  who  were  all  but  frightenod 
into  fits. 

The  ecstacies  consequent  upon  the  efifbrt  had  not  yet  subsided,  and 
Newman  (who  had  not  been  thoroughly  sober  at  so  late  an  hour  to  a 
long  long  time,)  had  not  yet  been  able  to  put  in  a  word  of  annomee* 
ment  that  the  punch  was  ready,  when  a  hasty  knock  was  heard  at  ths 
room-door,  which  elicited  a  shriek  from  Mrs.  Kenwigs,  who  imme* 
diately  divined  that  the  baby  had  fallen  out  of  bed. 
^,  '^  Who  is  that  ?  "  demanded  Mr.  Kenwigs,  sharply. 

*^  Don't  be  alarmed,  it's  only  me,"  said  Growl,  looking  in,  in  Ul 
nightcap.  '^  The  baby  is  very  comfortable,  for  I  peeped  into  the  loom 
as  I  came  down,  and  it 's  fast  asleep,  and  so  is  the  girl ;  and  I  doaTt 
think  the  candle  will  set  fire  to  the  bed-curtain,  unless  a  dnuiglit  gelt 
into  the  room — it 's  Mr.  Noggs  that's  wanted." 

*^  Me ! "  cried  Newman,  much  astonished. 

"  Why  it  if  a  queer  hour,  isn't  it  ?  "  replied^  Growl,  who  wis  not 
best  pleased  at  the  prospect  of  losing  his  fire ;'  *^  and  they  are  quesr- 
looking  people,  too,  all  covered  with  rain  and  mud.  Shall  I  teU  thflm 
to  go  away  ? " 

"  No,"  said  Newman,  rising.     "  People  ?  How  many  ?  " 

"  Two,"  rejoined  Growl. 

"  Want  me  ?  By  name  ?  "  asked  Newman. 

*'  By  name,"  replied  Growl.  ^'  Mr.  Newman  Noggs,  as  pat  as 
need  be." 

Newman  reflected  for  a  few  seconds,  and  then  hurried  away,  niiit* 
tering  that  he  would  be  back  directly.  He  was  as  good  as  his  woid; 
for  in  an  exceedingly  short  time  ho  burst  into  the  room,  and  seiaong, 
without  a  word  of  apology  or  explanation,  a  lighted  candle  and  tumbw 
of  hot  punch  from  the  tsible,  darted  away  like  a  madman. 

^'  What  the  deuce  is  the  matter  with  him ! "  exclaimed  Growl, 
throwing  the  door  open.     '^  Hark  !  Is  there  any  noise  above  ?  " 

The  guests  rose  in  great  confusion,  and,  looking  in  each  other's  hoes 
with  much  perplexity  and  some  fear,  stretched  their  necks  forward,  and 
listened  attentively. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

ICHUAINTS  THE  READER  WITH  THE  CAUSE  AND  ORIGIN  OF  THE  INTER-. 
BUFTION  DESCRIBED  IN  THE  LAST  CHAPTER,  AND  WITH  SOME  OTHER 
HATTERS  NECESSARY  TO  BE  KNOWN. 

Newman  Nogos  scrambled  in  Tiolent  haste  up  stairs  with  the  8team-> 
iBg  beverage,  which  he  had  so  unceremoniously  snatched  from  the  table 
of  Mr.  Kenwigs,  and  indeed  from  the  very  grasp  of  the  water-rate 
coDector,  who  was  eyeing  the  contents  of  the  tumbler  at  the  moment  of 
iti  unexpected  abstraction,  with  lively  marks  of  pleasure  visible  in  his 
mmtenance,  and  bore  his  prize  straight  to  his  own  back  garret,  where, 
iDOlnre  and  nearly  shoeless,  wet,  dirty,  jaded,  and  disfigured  with  every 
mark  of  fatimmg  travel,  sat  Nicholas,  and  Smike,  at  once  the  cause  and 
pviner  of  his  toil:  both  perfectly  worn  out  by  their  unwonted  and 
jnincted  exertion. 

Newman's  first  act  was  to  compel  Nicholas,  with  gentle  force,  to 
swiUow  half  of  the  punch  at  a  breath,  nearly  boiling  as  it  was,  and  his 
flext  to  pour  the  remainder  down  the  thxoat  of  Smike,  who,  never 
having  tasted  anything  stronger  than  aperient  medicine  in  his  whole 
life,  exhibited  various  odd  manifestations  of  surprise  and  delight,  during 
the  passage  of  the  liquor  down  his  throat,  and  turned  up  his  eyes  most 
flmpliatically  when  it  was  all  gone. 

^  Yoa  are  wet  through,"  said  Newman,  passing  his  hand  hastily 
over  the  coat  which  Nicholas  had  thrown  off;  *^and  I — I — ^haven't' 
even  a  change,"  he  added,  with  a  wistful  glanco  at  the  shabby  clothes 
he  wore  himself. 

^  I  have  dry  clothes,  or  at  least  such  as  will  serve  my  turn  well,  in 
my  bundle,"  replied  Nicholas.  ^^  If  you  look  so  distressed  to  see  me, 
you  will  add  to  the  pain  I  foci  silready,  at  being  compelled  for  one  night 
to  cast  m3rself  upon  yaar  slender  means  for  aid  and  shelter." 

Newman  did  not  look  the  less  distressed  to  hear  Nicholas  talking  in 
this  strain;  but  upon  his  young  friend  grasping  him  heartily  by 
the  hand,  and  assuring  him  that  nothing  but  implicit  confidence  in  the 
sincerity  of  his  professions,  and  kindness  of  feeling  towards  himself, 
woold  have  induced  him,  on  any  consideration,  even  to  have  made  him 
^oointed  with  his  arrival  in  London,  Mr.  Noggs  brightened  up  again, 
and  went  about  making  such  arrangements  as  were  m  his  power  for 
the  comfort  of  his  visitors,  with  extreme  alacrity. 

These  were  simple  enough,  poor  Newman's  means  halting  at  a  very 
considerable  distance  short  of  his  inclinations  ;  but,  slight  as  they  were, 
they  were  not  mode  without  much  bustling  and  running  about.  As 
Nicholas  had  husbanded  his  scanty  stock  of  money  so  well  that  it  was 
not  yet  quite  expended,  a  supper  of  bread  and  cheese,  with  somo 
cold  beef  from  the  cook's  shop,  was  soon  placed  upon  the  table  ;  and 
these  viands  being  flanked  by  a  bottle  of  spirits  and  a  pot  of  porter, 
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there  was  no  ground  for  apprehension  on  the  score  of  hunger  and  ihint, 
at  all  events.  Such  preparations  as  Newman  had  it  in  his  power 
to  make,  for  the  accommodation  of  liis  guests  during  the  night,  occu- 
pied no  very  great  time  in  completing ;  and  as  he  had  insisted,  as  an 
express  preliminary,  that  Nicholas  should  change  his  clothes,  and  that 
Smike  should  invest  himself  in  his  solitary  coat  (which  no  entreaties 
would  dissuade  him  from  stripping  off  for  the  purpose),  the  teavdlen 
partook  of  their  frugal  fare,  with  more  satis&ction  than  one  of  thent  at 
least  had  derived  from  many  a  hettcr  meal. 

They  then  drew  near  the  fire,  which  Newman  Noggs  had  made  up 
as  well  as  he  could,  after  the  inroads  of  Crowl  up(Hi  the  ioel ;  uA 
Nicholas,  who  had  hitherto  been  restrained  by  the  extreme  anzietj  tf 
his  friend  that  ho  should  refr(«h  himself  after  his  journey,  now  preaei 
him  with  earnest  questions  conoemine  his  mother  and  sister. 

^^  Well ;"  replied  Newman,  with  hia  accustomed  taciturnity ;  "  both 
welL" 

^'  Tlicy  are  living  in  tlie  city  still  ?"  inquired  Nicholas. 

"  They  are,"  said  Newnuin. 

^^  And  my  sister' — added  Nicholas.  ^^  Is  .she  still  engaged  in  the 
business  which  she  wrote  to  tell  me  she  thought  she  should  lika  lo 
much  ? "  . 

Newman  opened  his  eyes  rather  wider  than  usual,  but  merely  replied 
by  a  gasp,  which,  according  to  the  action  of  the  head  that  accompamed 
it,  was  interpreted  by  his  friends  as  meaning  yes  or  no.  In  the  presBOt 
instance,  the  pantomime  consisted  of  a  nod,  and  not  a  shake,  to 
Nicholas  took  the  answer  as  a  favourable  one. 

^'  Now  listen  to  me,"  said  Nicholas,  lading  his  hand  on  Newmaos 
shoulder.  ^^  Before  I  would  make  an  effort  to  see  them,  I  deemed  it 
expedient  to  come  to  you,  lest,  by  gratifying  my  own  selfish  desirQ,  I 
should  inflict  an  injiuy  upon  them  which  I  can  never  repair.  What 
has  my  uncle  heard  from  Yorkshire  ?  ** 

Newman  opened  and  shut  his  mouth  several  times,  aa  though  he 
were  trying  his  utmost  to  speak,  but  could  make  nothing  of  it,  and 
finally  fixed  his  eyes  on  Nicholas  with  a  grim  and  ghastly  stare. 

^'  What  has  ho  heard?"  urged  Nicholas,  colouring.  ^  Yoa  n» 
that  I  am  prepared  to  hear  the  very  worst  that  malice  can  have 
snggested.  Why  should  you  conceal  it  from  me  ?  I  must  know  it 
sooner  or  later ;  and  what  purpose  can  be  gained  by  trifling  vrith  the 
niattcr  for  a  few  minutes,  when  half  the  time  would  put  me  in  poiaea 
sion  of  all  that  has  occurred  ?  Tell  me  at  once,  pray." 
.  *'  To-morrow  morning,"  said  Newman ;  "  hear  it  to-morrow." 

^'  What  purpose  would  that  answer  ?  "  urged  Nicholas. 

'*  You  would  sleep  the  better,"  replied  Newman. 

*^  I  should  sleep  the  worse," answered  Nicholas,  impatiently,  ^^eop! 
Exhausted  as  I  am,  and  standing  in  no  common  need  of  rest,  I  canaol 
hope  to  close  my  eyes  all  night,  imless  you  tell  me  everything." 

^^  And  if  I  should  tell  you  everything,"  said  Newman,  hemtatiDg. 

^^  Why,  tlien  you  may  rouse  my  indignation  or  wound  my  pndo," 
rejoined  Nicholas  ;  *'*'  but  you  will  not  break  my  rest ;  for  if  tho  msm& 
wera  acted  over  again,  I  could  take  no  other  part  than  I  have  takmT 
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nd  whaierer  eonseqnciiQes  may  accnie  to  myself  from  it,  I  shall  never 
regret  doing  as  I  have — ^never,  if  I  starve  or  beg  in  consequence.  What 
is  a  little  poverty  or  suflTering,  to  the  disgrace  of  the  basest  and  most 
fnhmnan  cowardice !  I  tell  yon,  if  I  had  stood  by,  tamely  and  iiassively, 
I  should  have  hated  myself,  and  merited  the  contempt  of  every  man  in 
snstenoe.     The  black-hearted  scoundrel !" 

.  With  this  gentle  aUnsion  to  the  absent  Mr.  Squeers,  Nioholaa 
nqneeflaed  his  rising  wrath,  and  relating  to  Newman  exactly  what  had 
pused  at  Dotheboys  Hall,  entreated  him  to  speak  out  without  further 
pr— ing,  Thufl  adjured,  3Ir.  Noggs  took  from  an  old  trunk  a  sheet  of 
paper,  which  appeturcd  to  have  been  scrawled  over  in  great  haste  ;  and 
after  sundry  extraordinary  demonstrations  of  reluctance,  delivered  him- 
idf  IB  the  following  terms. 

"  My  dear  young  man,  you  mustn't  give  way  to— this  sort  of  thing 
wiQ  never  do,  you  xnow^ — as  to  getting  on  in  the  world,  if  you  take 
everybody's  part  that 's  ill-treated — Damn  it,  I  am  preud  to  hear  of  it ; 
aid  would  have  done  it  myself ! " 

Newman  accompanied  this  very  unusual  outbreak  with  a  violent  blow 
■pan  the  table,  as  i^  in  the  heat  of  the  moment,  he  had  mistaken  it  for 
Iba  chest  or  ribs  of  Mr.  Wackford  Squeers ;  and  having,  by  this  open 
(fedaration  of  his  feelings,  quite  precluded  himself  from  ofiering 
Nicholas  any  cautious  worldly  advice  (which  had  been  his  first 
intention),  Mr.  Noggs  went  straight  to  the  point. 

**  The  day  before  yesterday,"  said  Newman,  *'  your  uncle  received 
this  letter.  I  took  a  hasty  copy  of  it  while  he  was  out.  Shall  I 
leadH?" 

**  If  you  please,"  replied  Nicholas.  Newman  Noggs  accordingly  read 
ai  follows : — 

"  Dotheboys  Hail, 

**  Thursday  Morning. 

"Sib, 
*-  My  pa  requests  me  to  \\Tite  to  you.     The  doctors  considering  it 
doubtful  whether  he  will  ever  rccuvv(T  the  use  of  his  legs  which  prc- 
veots  his  holding  a  pen. 

"  We  are  in  a  state  of  mind  beyond  everything,  and  my  pa  is  one 
Buik  of  brooses  both  blue  and  green  likewise  two  forms  are  steepled 
in  his  Gear.  We  were  kimpelled  to  have  him  carried  down  into  the 
kiidiBn  where  ho  now  lays.  You  will  judge  from  this  that  he  has 
been  brought  very  low. 

^  When  your  nevew  that  you  recommended  for  a  teacher  had  done 
tills  to  my  pa  and  jumped  upon  his  body  with  his  feet  and  also  lang- 
wedge  which  I  will  not  pollewt  my  pen  with  describing,  he  assaulted 
my  nuft  vdth  dreadful  violence,  dashed  her  to  the  earth,  and  drove  her 
wk  comb  several  inches  into  her  head.  A  very  little  more  and  it  mu»t 
bave  entered  her  skull.  We  have  a  medical  ccrtifiket  that  if  it  had,  thu 
tortershell  would  have  affected  the  brain. 

^  Me  and  my  brother  were  then  the  victims  of  his  feury  sinco 
which  we  have  suffered  very  much  which  leads  us  to  the  arrowing 
belief  that  we  have  received  some  injnry  in  our  iusides,  especially  as  no 
madcs  o£  violenoe  are  visible  externally.     I  am  screamiBg  out  loud  all 
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the  time  I  write  and  eo  is  my  brother  which  takes  oflF  my  attentioB 
rather,  and  I  hope  will  ezcose  mistakes. 

^  The  monster  having  satiated  his  thirst  for  blood  ran  awaj,  taking 
with  him  a  boy  of  desperate  caractcr  that  he  had  excited  to  reibellyoBy 
and  a  garnet  ring  belonging  to  my  ma,  and  not  having  been  apprehended 
by  the  constables  is  supposed  to  have  been  took  up  by  some  stage- 
coach. 3Iy  pa  bees  that  if  he  comes  to  you  the  ring  may  be  reiunkra, 
and  that  you  will  let  the  thief  and  assassin  go,  as  if  we  prosecuted  him 
he  would  only  be  transported,  and  if  he  is  let  go  ho  is  sure  to  be  hang 
before  long,  which  will  save  us  trouble,  and  be  much  more  satisfactory. 
Hoping  to  hear  from  you  when  convenient 

^^  I  remain 

^  Yours  and  oetrer 
^  Fanny  Squebrs. 

^^  P.S.  I  pity  his  ignorance  and  despise  him." 

A  profound  silence  succeeded  to  the  reading  of  this  choice  episUev 
during  which  Newman  Noggs,  as  he  folded  it  up,  gazed  with  a  kind  of 
grotesque  pity  at  the  boy  of  desperate  character  therein  referred  to ; 
who,  having  no  more  distinct  perception  of  the  matter  in  hand,  than 
that  he  had  been  the  unfortunate  cause  of  heaping  trouble  and  falsehood 
upon  Nicholas,  sat  mute  and  dispirited,  with  a  most  woe-begone  and 
heart-stricken  look. 

^^  Mr.  Noggs,"  said  Nicholas,  after  a  few  moments'  reflection,  ^  I  must 
go  out  at  once." 

"  Go  out !"  cried  Newman. 

"  Yes,"  said  Nicholas,  "  to  Golden  Square.  Nobody  who  knows 
me  would  Wlicve  this  story  of  the  ring ;  but  it  may  suit  the  purpose,  or 
gratify  the  hatred,  of  Mr.  Ralph  Nicklcby  to  feign  to  attach  credence 
to  it.  It  is  due — not  to  him,  but  to  myself — ^that  I  should  state  the 
truth ;  and  moreover,  I  have  a  word  or  two  to  exchange  with  him, 
which  will  not  keep  cooL" 

"  Tliey  must,"  said  Newman. 

*'  Tlicy  must  not,  indeed,"  rejoined  Nicholas  firmly,  as  he  prepared 
to  leave  the  houae. 

^^  Hear  nie  speak,"  said  Newman,  planting  himself  before  his  impe- 
tuous young  friend.     "  He  is  not  there.     He  is  away  from  town.     He 
will  not  bu  back  for  three  days ;  and  I  know  that  letter  will  not  br 
answered  before  he  returns." 

"  Arc  you  sure  of  this  ?"  asked  Nicholas,  cluifing  violently,  and  pacin 
the  narrow  room  with  rapid  strides. 

"  Quiti»,"  rejoined  Newman.     *'  He  had  hardly  read  it  when  ho  w 
called  away.     Its  contents  are  known  to  nobody  but  himself  and  us.' 

"  Are  you  certain  ?"  demanded  Nicholas,  precipitately;  "  not  c 
to  my  mother  or  sister?  If  I  thought  that  they — I  will  go  there 
must  see  them.     Which  is  the  way  ?     Where  is  it  ?" 

"  Now  be  advised  by  me,"  said  Newman,  speaking  for  the  mon 
in  his  earnestness,  like  any  other  man — ^^  make  no  effort  to  see 
them,  till  he  comes  home.     I  know  the  man.     Do  not  seem  to 
been  tampering  with  anybody.     When  he  returns,  go  straiglit  tc 
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and  wpeak  as  boldly  as  you  like.     Gnessing  at  the  real  truth,  he  knows 
it  as  wdl  as  yon  or  I.    Trust  him  for  that." 

^  YoQ  mean  well  to  me,  and  should  know  him  better  than  I  can," 
jeplied  Nicholas,  after  some  further  thought.     ^^  Well ;  let  it  be  so." 

Newman,  who  had  stood  during  the  foregoing  conversation  with  his 
tack  planted  against  the  door  r^y  to  oppose  any  egress  from  the 
apartment  by  force,  if  necessary,  resumed  his  seat  with  much  satisfaction ; 
md  as  the  water  in  the  kettle  was  by  this  time  boiling,  made  a  glass- 
fsU  of  spirits  and  water  for  Nicholas,  and  a  cracked  mug-fuU  for  the 
joint  accommodation  of  himself  and  Smike,  of  which  the  two  partook 
in  great  harmony,  while  Nicholas,  leaning  his  head  upon  his  hand, 
remained  buried  in  melancholy  meditation. 

Meanwhile  the  company  below  stairs,  after  listening  attentively  and 
not  hearing  any  noise  which  would  justify  them  in  interfering  for  the 
gmiification  of  their  curiosity,  returned  to  the  chamber  of  the  Kenwigses, 
and  employed  themselves  in  hazarding  a  great  variety  of  conjectures 
nbliYe  to  the  cause  of  Mr.  Noggs's  sudden  disappearance  and  detention. 
-  ''Lor,  111  tell  you  what ;"  said  Mrs.  Kenwigs.  ^'  Suppose  it  should 
be  an  eizpress  sent  up  to  say  that  his  property  has  all  come  back  again !" 

*^  Dear  me,"  said  Mr.  Kenwigs ;  ^^  it's  not  impossible.  Perhaps,  in 
that  case,  we'd  better  send  up  and  ask  if  he  won't  take  a  little  more 
punch." 

*^  Kenwigs,"  said  Mr.  Lillyvick,  in  a  loud  voice,  ^^  I'm  surprised  at 
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**  What's  the  matter.  Sir  ?"  asked  Mr.  Kenwigs,  with  becoming  sub- 
mission to  the  collector  of  water  rates. 

Making  such  a  remark  as  that,  Sir,"  replied  Mr.  Lill3nrick,  angrily. 

He  has  had  punch  already,  has  he  not.  Sir  ?  I  consider  the  way  in 
ip^faich  that  punch  was  cut  off,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  highly 
disrespectful  to  this  company ;  scandalous,  perfectly  scandalous.  It 
may  be  the  custom  to  allow  such  things  in  this  liouse,  but  it's  not  the 
kiiui  of  behaviour  that  I've  been  used  to  sec  displayed,  and  so  I  don't 
mind  telling  you,  Kenwigs.  A  gentleman  has  a  glass  of  punch  before 
him  to  which  he  is  just  about  to  set  his  lips,  when  another  gentleman 
comes  and  collars  that  glass  of  punch,  without  a  ^  with  your  leave,'  or 
*  by  your  leave,'  and  carries  that  glass  of  punch  away.  Tliis  may  be 
good  manners — I  dare  say  it  is — ^but  I  don't  understand  it,  that's  all ;  and 
what's  more,  I  don't  care  if  I  never  do.  It's  my  way  to  speak  my  mind, 
Kenwigs,  and  that  is  my  mind ;  and  if  you  don't  like  it,  it's  past  my 
T^nlar  time  for  going  to  bed,  and  I  can  find  my  way  home  without 
making  it  later." 

Here  was  an  nntoward  event.  The  collector  had  sat  swelling  and 
fuming  in  offended  dignity  for  some  minutes,  and  had  now  fairly  burst 
cmt.  The  great  man — the  rich  relation — ^thc  unmarried  uncle — who 
had  it  in  his  power  to  make  Morleena  an  heiress,  and  the  very  baby  a 
legatee — ^was  offended.     Gracious  Powers,  where  was  this  to  end ! 

"  I  am  very  sorry,  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Kenwigs,  humbly. 

**  Don't  tell  me  you're  sorry,"  retorted  Mr.  Lillyvick,  with  much 
sharpness.     *'  You  should  have  prevented  it,  then." 

The  company  were  quite  paralysed  by  this  domestic  crash.     The 
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back  parlour  sat  with  her  moath  wide  open,  stniDg  vacantly  at  tte 
collector  in  a  stupor  of  dismay,  and  the  other  guests  were  aearedjriea 
oreqMwered  by  tlie  great  man's  irritation.  Mr.  Kenwigi  aot  being 
skilftil  in  such  matteiB,  only  fumed  the  flame  in  attemptmg  to  «xtm» 
gnish  it. 

'^  I  didn't  think  of  it,  I  am  sure.  Sir,"  said  that  gentleman.  "  t 
didn't  suppose  that  such  a  little  thing  as  a  glass  of  punch  would  hnt 
pot  you  out  of  temper." 

*^  Out  of  temper !  What  ihe  deril  do  yon  mean  by  that  piece  «f 
impcrtinenoe,  Mr.  Kenwigs?"  said  the  collector.  ^  Moiieena,  diHd— 
giTe  me  my  hat." 

^'  Oh,  you're  not  going,  Mr.  Lillyvick,  Sir,"  interposed  Miss  Petowksfi 
with  her  most  bewitching  smile. 

But  still  Mr.  Lillyvick,  regardless  of  the  sh-en,  cried  obdurately, 
^'^  Morleena,  my  hat  !**  upon  the  fourth  repetition  of  which  demflid 
Mrs.  Kenwigs  sunk  back  in  her  chair,  with  a  cry  that  miglit  hate 
softened  a  water-butt,  not  to  say  a  water  collector ;  while  the  mur  littls 
girls  (privately  instructed  to  that  efTect)  clasped  thdr  uncle's  corduroy 
shorts  in  their  arms,  and  prayed  him  in  imperfect  English  to  remam. 

*'  Why  should  I  stop  here,  my  dears  ?"  said  BIr.  Lillyvick  ;  **  Tin 
not  wanted  here." 

"  Oh,  do  not  speak  so  cruelly,  uncle,"  sobbed  'Mrs.  Kenwigs,  ^^nnksl 
you  wish  to  kill  me." 

"  I  sliouldn't  wondtT  if  some  people  were  to  say  I  did,"  replied  MfL 
Lillyvick,  glancing  angrily  at  Kenwigs.     "  Out  of  temper !" 

^^  Oh  !  1  cannot  bear  to  see  him  look  so  at  my  husband,"  cried  Mm 
Kenwigs.     "  It's  so  dreadful  in  families.     Oh  !" 

"  Mr.  Lillyvick,"  said  Kenwigs,  "  I  hope,  for  the  sake  of  your  nieoe^ 
that  you  won't  object  to  be  reconciled." 

The  collector's  features  relaxed,  as  the  company  added  their  entreaties 
to  those  of  his  nephew- in-law.  He  gave  up  his  hat  and  held  out  Ui 
hand. 

"  Tliere,  Kenwigs,"  said  Mr.  Lillyvick  ;  "  and  let  me  tell  you  at  tiie 
same  time,  to  show  you  how  much  out  of  tem|>er  I  was,  that  if  I  had 
gone  away  without  another  word,  it  would  have  made  no  differenoe 
respecting  that  pound  or  two  which  I  shall  leave  among  your  children 
when  I  die." 

"  Morieena  Kenwigs,"  cried  her  mother,  in  a  torrent  of  afiooiioiL 
**  Go  down  upon  your  knees  to  your  dear  uncle,  and  beg  him  to  Um 
you  all  his  life  through,  for  he's  more  a  angel  than  a  man,  and  Tftt 
always  said  so." 

Miss  Morieena  approaching  to  do  homage  in  compliance  with  this 
injunction,  was  summarily  caught  up  and  kissed  by  Mr.  Lillyvick,  and 
thereupon  Mrs.  Kenwigs  darted  forward  and  kissed  the  collector,  nd 
an  irrq)ressible  murmur  of  applause  broke  from  the  company  who  had 
witnessed  his  magnanimity. 

The  worthy  gentleman  then  became  once  more  the  life  and  soul  of  the 
society,  being  again  reinstated  in  his  old  post  of  lion,  from  which  high 
station  the  temporary  distraction  of  their  thoughts  had  for  a  moiSMt 
dispossessed  hun.     (Quadruped  lions  are  said  to  be  savage  only  wkon 
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Ihey  are  hmiffiy ;  biped  lions  axe  nrely  sulky  longer  than  when  their 
ippetite  for  distinction  remains  onappeaaed.  Mr.  Lill3rvick  stood  higher 
tbaa  errer,  for  he  had  shown  his  power,  hinted  at  his  property  and  t^ta- 
mentary  intentions ;  gained  great  credit  for  disinterestedness  and  virtue ; 
mi  m  addition  to  all,  he  was  finally  accommodated  with  a  mnch  larger 
lombltr  of  punch  than  that  which  Newman  Koggs  had  so  feloniously 
made  off  with. 

^  I  say,  I  beg  everybody's  pardon  for  intruding  again,"  said  Crowl, 
feokiDg  in  at  this  happy  juncture ;  ^  but  what  a  queer  business  this  is, 
Mfli't  it  ?  Noggs  has  Hved  in  this  house  now  going  on  for  five  years, 
and  nobody  has  ever  been  to  see  him  before  wiUiin  the  memory  of  tlie 
oldest  inhabitant." 

*^  It's  a  strange  time  of  night  to  be  called  away,  Sir,  certainly,"  said 
ike  collector  ;  ^^  and  the  behaviour  of  Mr.  Noggs  himself  is,  to  say  the 
ktst  of  it,  mysterious." 

**  Well,  so  it  is,"  rejoined  Crowl ;  "  and  I'll  tell  you  what's  more— 
I  think  these  two  geniuses,  whoever  they  are,  have  run  away  from 
somewhere." 

'^  What  makes  you  think  that.  Sir?"  demanded  the  collector,  who 
momed  by  a  tacit  understanding  to  have  been  chosen  and  elected  mouth* 
piece  to  the  company.  ^^  You  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  they 
have  run  away  from  anywhere  without  paying  the  rates  and  taxes 
due,  I  hope?" 

Mr.  Crowl,  with  a  look  of  some  contempt,  was  about  to  enter 
a  general  protest  against  the  payment  of  rates  or  taxes,  under  any 
circumstances,  when  he  was  checked  by  a  timely  whisper  from  Ken- 
wigs,  and  several  frt>wns  and  winks  horn  Mrs.  K.,  which  providentially 
stopped  him. 

**  Why  the  fact  is,"  said  Crowl,  who  had  been  listening  at  Newman's 
door,  with  all  his  might  and  main ;  ^^  the  fact  is,  that  they  have  betin 
talking  so  loud,  that  they  quite  disturl>ed  me  in  my  room,  and  so 
I  couldn't  help  catching  a  word  hero,  and  a  word  there  ;  and  all  I  heard 
certainly  seemed  to  refer  to  their  having  bolted  from  some  place  or 
other.  I  don't  wish  to  alarm  Mrs.  Kenwigs  ;  but  I  hope  they  haven  t 
come  from  any  jail  or  hospital,  and  brought  away  a  fever  or  some 
unpleasantness  of  that  sort,  which  might  be  catching  for  the  children." 

Mrs.  Kenwigs  was  so  overpowered  by  this  8U])position,  that  it 
needed  all  the  tender  attentions  of  Miss  Petowker,  of  the  Theatre 
Iloyal,  Drury  Lane,  to  restore  her  to  anything  like  a  state  of  calmness; 
not  to  mention  the  assiduity  of  Mr.  Kenwigs,  who  held  a  fat  smelling- 
bottle  to  his  lady's  nose,  until  it  became  matter  of  some  doubt  whethiT 
the  tears  which  coursed  down  her  face,  were  the  result  of  feelings 
or  iol  volatile. 

The  ladies,  having  expressed  their  sympathy,  singly  and  scpa- 
ntdy,  fell,  aocording  to  custom,  into  a  little  chorus  of  soothing  ex- 
pressions, among  which,  such  condolences  as  *•*•  Poor  dear!" — ^^  I  should 
feel  just  the  same,  if  I  was  her" — "  To  be  sure,  it  *s  a  very  trying  thing"— 
mid  ^'  Nobody  but  a  mother  knows  what  a  mother's  feelings  is,"  were 
among  the  most  prominent  and  most  frequently  repeated.  In  short,  the 
opinion  of  the  company  was  so  clearly  manilested,  that  Mr.  Kenwigs 
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was  on  the  point  of  repairing  to  Mr.  Noggs's  room,  to  demand  an 
escplanation ;  and  had  indeed  awallowed  a  preparatoiy  glass  of  pnndi, 
with  great  inflexibility  and  steadiness  of  purpose,  when  the  attention  of 
all  present  was  diverted  by  a  new  and  tenible  surprise. 

This  was  nothing  less  than  the  sudden  pouring  forth  of  a  rapid  sno- 
cesaion  of  the  shrillest  and  most  piercing  screams,  from  an  upper  atoiy; 
and  to  all  appearance  from  the  very  two-pair  back  in  which  the  in£yA 
Kenwigs  was  at  that  moment  enshrined.  They  were  no  sooner 
audible,  than  Mrs.  Kenwigs,  opinii^  that  a  strange  cat  had .  come  iO| 
and  sucked  the  baby's  breath  while  the  girl  was  asleep,  made  for  the 
door,  wringii^  her  hands,  and  shrieking  dismally ;  to  the  great  coo- 
atemation  and  confusion  of  the  company. 

'^  Mr.  Kenwigs,  see  what  it  is ;  make  haste !"  cried  the  sister,  laying 
violent  hands  upon  Mrs.  Kenwigs,  and  holding  her  back  by  foree. 

Oh  don  t  twist  about  so,  dear,  or  I  can  never  hold  you." 

My  baby,  my  blessed,  blessed,  blessed,  blessed  baby,^  screamed 
Mrs.  Kenwigs,  making  every  blessed  louder  than  the  last.  ^^  My  own 
darling^  sweet,  innocent  Lill3rvick — Oh  let  me  go  to  him.  Lsfc 
me  go-o-o-o." 

Pending  the  utterance  of  these  frantic  cries,  and  the  wails  and  lamen- 
tations of  the  four  little  girls,  Mr.  Kenwigs  rushed  up  stairs  to  the 
room  whence  the  sounds  proceeded,  at  the  door  of  which  he  encountered 
Nicholas,  with  the  child  in  his  arms,  who  darted  out  with  such  violence^ 
that  the  anxious  father  was  thrown  down  six  stairs,  and  alighted  on 
the  nearest  landing-place,  before  he  had  foimd  time  to  open  his  month 
to  ask  what  was  the  matter. 

"  Don  the  alarmed,"  cried  Nicholas,  running  down ;  "  here  it  is  ;  it's 
all  out,  it 's  all  over ;  pray  compose  yourselves ;  there 's  no  harm  done;." 
and  with  these,  and  a  thousand  other  assurances,  he  delivered  the  baby 
(whom,  in  his  hurry,  he  hafi  carried  upside  down),  to  Mrs.  KenwigSi 
and  ran  back  to  assist  Mr.  Kcnwipfs,  who  was  rubbing  his  head  very 
hard,  and  looking  much  bewildered  by  his  tumble. 

Reassured  by  this  cheering  intelligence,  the  company  in  some 
degree  recovered  from  their  fears,  which  had  been  productive  of  some 
most  singular  instances  of  a  total  want  of  presence  of  mind  ;  thus  the 
bachelor  friend  had  for  a  long  time  supported  in  his  arms  Mrs.  Ke&- 
wiffs's  sister,  instead  of  Mrs.  Kenwi^  ;  and  the  worthy  Mr.  Lillyvick 
had  been  actually  seen,  in  the  perturbation  of  his  spirits,  to  kiss  Miss 
Petowkcr  several  times,  behind  the  room  door,  as  calmly  as  if  nothing 
distressing  were  going  forward. 

"  It  is  a  mere  nothing,"  said  Nicholas,  returning  to  ^Irs.  Kenwigs; 
*'  the  little  girl,  who  was  watching  the  cliild,  being  tired  1  suppose,  fell 
asleep,  and  set  her  hair  on  fire." 

"  Oh  you  malicious  little  wretch !"  cried  Mrs.  Ken^fs-igs,  impressively 
shakinn;  her  fore-finger  at  the  small  unfortunate,  who  might  be  thirteen 
years  old,  and  was  looking  on  with  a  singed  head  and  a  frightened  face. 

"  I  heard  her  cries,"  continued  Nicholas,  "  and  ran  down  in  time  to 
prevent  her  setting  fire  to  any  thing  else.  You  may  depend  upon 
it  that  the  child  is  not  hurt ;  for  1  took  it  ofif  the  bed  myself,  and 
brought  it  here  to  convince  you." 
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Thk  brief  explanation  oTer,  the  in&nt,  who,  as  he  was  christened 
after  the  collector,  rejoiced  in  the  names  of  LillTYick  Kenwigs,  was 
partially  anfibcated  under  the  caresses  of  the  audience,  and  squeezed  to 
his  nK^er^s  bosom,  until  he  roax^ed  again.  The  attention  of  the 
oompany  was  then  directed,  h  j  a  natural  transition,  to  the  little  girl  who 
liad  had  the  audacity  to  bum  her  hair  off,  and  who,  after  receiving 
nmdry  small  slaps  and  pushes  from  the  more  energetic  of  the  ladies,  was 
ncreilully  sent  home ;  the  ninepence,  with  which  she  was  to  have  been 
Kwarded,  being  escheated  to  the  Kenwigs  family. 

^  And  whatever  we  are  to  say  to  you,  Sir,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  KenwigSi 
addiuwiiiig  young  Lillyvick's  deliverer,  *^  I  am  sure  I  don't  know." 

^  You  need  say  nothing  at  all,"  replied  Nicholas.  *'  I  have  done 
Bothii^  to  found  any  very  strong  claim  upon  your  eloquence,  I  am 


^  He  might  have  been  burnt  to  death,  if  it  hadn't  been  for  you.  Sir/ 
Miss  Petowker. 
Not   very  likely,  I  think,"  replied  Nicholas ;   "  for  there  was 
ahandance  of  assistance  here,  which  must  have  reached  him  before  he 
had  been  in  any  danger." 

*^  You  will  let  us  drink  your  health,  anyvays,  Sir  ? "  said  Mr. 
Kenwigs,  motioning  towards  the  table. 

"  —  In  my  absence,  by  all  means,"  rejoined  Nicholas,  with  a  smile. 
**  I  have  had  a  very  fatiguing  journey,  and  should  be  most  indifferent 
-company — a>far  greater  check  upon  your  merriment,  than  a  promoter 
of  it,  even  if  I  kept  awake,  which  I  think  very  deubtfuL  If  you  will 
aDow  me,  I'U  return  tp  my  friend,  Mr.  Noggs,  who  went  up  stairs 
again,  when  he  found  nothing  serious  had  occurred.     Good  night." 

Excusing  himself  in  these  terms  from  joining  in  the  festivities, 
Nicholas  took  a  most  winning  farewell  of  Mrs.  Kenwigs  and  the  other 
ladies,  and  retired,  after  making  a  very  extraonlinary  impression  upon 
the  company. 

"  What  a  delightful  young  man  ! "  cried  Mrs.  Kenwigs. 

**  Uncommon  gentlemanly,  really,"  said  3Ir.  Kenwigs.  "  Don't  you 
think  80,  Mr.  LiUyvick  ?  " 

^^  Yes,"  said  the  collector,  with  a  dubious  shrug  of  his  shoulders. 
**  He  it  gentlemanly,  very  gentlemanly — in  appearance." 

^  I  hope  you  don't  see  anything  against  him,  uncle  ? "  inquired  Mrs. 
Kenwigs. 

**  No,  my  dear,"  replied  the  collector,  "  no.  I  trust  he  may  not  turn 
out— well — ^no  matter — ^my  love  to  you,  my  dear,  and  long  life  to  the 
haby." 

**  Your  namesake,"  said  Mrs.  Kenwigs,  with  a  sweet  smile. 

"  And  I  hope  a  worthy  namesake,"  observed  Mr.  Kenwigs,  willing 
to  propitiate  the  collector.  "  I  hope  a  baby  as  will  never  disgrace  his 
godfather,  and  as  may  be  considered  in  arter  years  of  a  piece  with  the 
LiUyricks  whose  name  he  bears.  I  do  say — and  Mrs.  Kenwigs  is  of 
the  same  sentiment,  and  feels  it  as  strong  as  I  do — that  I  consider  his 
benig  balled  LiUyvick  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  and  honours  of  my 
existence." 

"  T/te  greatest  blessing,  Kenwigs,"  murmured  his  lady. 
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^'  The  greatest  blessing,"  said  Mr.  Kenwigs,  correcting  himselH  '^  A 
blessing  that  I  hope  one  of  these  days  I  may  be  able  to  deserve." 

This  was  a  politic  stroko  of  the  Kenwigses,  because  it  made  Mr. 
Lillyvick  the  great  head  and  fountain  of  the  baby's  importance.  Tba 
good  gentleman  felt  the  delicacy  and  dexteiity  of  the  touch,  and  at  onoe 
proposed  the  health  of  the  gentleman,  name  unknown,  who  had  signalised 
himself  that  night  by  his  coolness  and  alacrity. 

^^  Who,  I  don't  mind  saying,"  observed  Mr.  Lillyrick,  as  a  greit 
concession,  ^^  is  a  good-looking  young  man  enough,  with  mannen  tint 
I  hope  his  character  may  be  equal  to." 

He  has  a  very  nice  face  and  style,  really,"  said  Mrs.  Kenwigs. 
He  certainly  has,"  added  Miss  Pctowkcr.     ^  There's  ■omflthing  in 
his  appearance  quito--<lear,  dear,  what's  that  word  again?" 

*'  What  word^'  inquired  Mr.  Lillyvick. 

^'  Why — dear  me,  how  stupid  I  am,"  replied  Miss  Petowkor,  hesi- 
tating. ^'  What  do  you  call  it  when  Lords  break  off  door-knocken  ud 
beat  policemen,  and  play  at  coaches  with  other  people's  money,  and  aU 
that  sort  of  tiling  ?" 

"  Aristocratic  i"  suggested  the  collector. 

^'  Ah  !  aristocratic,"  replied  IVliss  Petowker ;  ^^  something  yerj 
aristocratic  about  liim,  isn't  there  ?" 

The  gentlemen  held  their  peace  and  smiled  at  each  other,  as  who 
should  say,  ^^  Well !  there's  no  accounting  for  tastes ;"  but  the  ladiM 
resolved  unanimously  that  Nicholas  had  an  aristocratic  air,  and  nobody 
caring  to  dispute  the  position,  it  was  established  triumphantly. 

The  punch  being  by  this  time  drunk  out  and  the  little  KenwigsoB 
(who  had  for  some  time  previously  hold  their  little  eyes  open  with  thsir 
little  fore-fingers)  becoming  fractions,  and  requesting  rather  urgently  to 
be  put  to  bed,  the  collector  made  a  move  by  pulling  out  his  watch,  and 
acquainting  the  company  that  it  was  nigh  two  o'clock ;  whereat  some  of 
the  guests  were  surprised  and  otliers  shocked,  and  hats  and  bonnelB 
being  groped  for  under  the  tables,  and  in  course  of  time  found,  thdr 
owners  went  away,  after  a  vast  deal  of  shaking  of  hands,  and  many 
remarks  how  they  liad  never  spent  such  a  delightful  evening,  and  how 
they  marvelled  to  find  it  so  late,  expecting  to  have  heard  that  it  was 
half-past  ten  at  the  very  latest,  and  how  they  wished  that  Mr.  and  Hrs. 
Kenwigs  had  a  wedding-day  <mce  a  week,  and  how  tliey  wondered  by 
what  hidden  agency  Mrs.  Kenwigs  could  possibly  have  managed  m 
well ;  and  a  great  deal  more  of  the  same  kind.  To  all  of  which  flattering 
expressions  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenwigs  replied,  by  thanking  every  lady  and 
gentleman,  seriatim^  for  the  favour  of  their  company,  and  hoping  tiiay 
might  have  enjoyed  themselves  only  half  as  well  as  they  said  they  had. 

As  to  Nicholas,  quite  unconscious  of  the  impression  he  had  produced, 
he  had  long  since  fidlen  asleep,  leaving  Mr.  Newman  Noggs  and  Smike 
to  empty  the  spirit  bottle  between  thom  ;  and  this  office  Uicy  performed 
with  such  extreme  good  will,  that  Newman  was  equally  at  a  loss  to 
determine  whether  he  himself  was  quite  sober,  and  whether  he  had  e¥«r 
seen  any  gentleman  so  heavily,  drowsily,  and  completely  intoxicated  M 
his  new  acquaintance. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

nCHOLAS  SEEKS  TO  EMPLOY  HIBfSELF  IN  A  NEW  CAPACITY,  AKD 
BEING  UNSUCCESSFUL,  ACCEPTS  AN  ENGAGEMENT  AS  TUTOB  IN  A 
fSITATE   FAMILY. 

The  fizst  care  of  Nicholas  next  morning  was,  to  look  after  some  room 
in  whidi,  until  better  times  dawned  upon  him,  he  could  contrive  to 
fldst,  without  trenching  upon  the  hospitality  of  Newman  Noggs,  who 
wwld  have  slept  upon  the  stairs  with  pleasure,  so  that  his  young  friend 
vit  aeoommodated. 

Hie  TKcant  apartment  to  which  the  bill  in  the  parlour  window  bore 

wiinniM  y  appeared  on  inquiry  to  be  a  small  back  room  on  the  second 

floor,  reclaimed   from  the   leads,  and  oviTlooking  a  soot-bcspeckled 

prospect  of  tiles  and  chimney-pots.     For  the  letting  of  this  portion  of 

the  iNRise  from  week  to  week,  on  reasonable  teims,  the  parlour  lodger 

WM  empowered  to  treat,  he  being  deputed  by  tlie  Lmdlord  to  dispose  of 

the  roDms  as  tliey  became  vacant,  and  to  keep  a  sharp  look-out  that  the 

lodgers  didn't  run  away.  As  a  means  of  securing  the  punctual  discharae 

of  which  last  service  he  was  permitted  to  live  rent-free,  lest  he  shoiul 

st  aay  time  be  tempted  to  run  away  himself. 

Of  this  chamber  Nicholas  becanu.'  the  tenant ;  and  having  hired  a  few 
eoounoiii  articles  of  furniture  from  a  neighbouring  broker,  and  paid  the 
firrt  week's  hire  in  advance,  out  of  a  sinsdl  fund  raised  by  the  convcrBion 
of  some  spare  clothes  into  ready  money,  he  But  himself  down  to  ruminate 
upon  his  prospects,  which,  like  that  outside  his  window,  wore  sulficicntly 
confined  and  dingy.  As  they  by  no  means  improved  on  better  acquaint- 
ance, and  as  familiarity  breeds  contempt,  he  resolved  to  banish  them 
from  his  thoughts  by  dint  of  hard  walking.  So,  taking  up  his  hat,  and 
kaviDg  poor  Smike  to  arrange  and  re-orrange  the  room  with  as  much 
delight  as  if  it  had  been  the  costliest  palace,  he  betook  himself  to  tho 
strseta,  and  mingled  with  tho  crowd  which  thronged  them. 

Although  a  man  nuiy  lose  a  senac  of  his  own  importance  when  he  is 
a  mere  unit  among  a  busy  throng,  all  utterly  rt^gardless  of  him,  it  by  no 
■lesns  follows  that  he  can  dispossess  himself,  with  (X|ual  facility,  of  a 
very  strong  sense  of  the  importance  and  magnitude  of  his  cares.  The 
n^ppy  state  of  his  own  a^ffiurs  was  the  one  idea  which  occupied  tho 
lirain  of  Nicholas,  walk  as  fast  as  he  would ;  and  when  he  tried  to  dis- 
lodge it  .by  speculating  on  the  situation  and  prosj)ects  of  the  people  who 
mrzounded  him,  he  caught  himself  in  a  few  seconds  contrasting  their 
condition  with  his  own,  and  gliding  almost  imperceptibly  back  into  his 
old  train  of  thought  again. 

Occupied  in  tliese  reflections,  as  he  was  making  his  way  along  one  of 
the  great  public  thoroughfares  of  London,  he  chanced  to  raise  his  eyes 
to  a  blue  board,  whereon  was  inscribed  in  characters  of  gold,  ^^  Gcni^ral 
Agency  Office ;  for  places  and  situations  of  all  kinds  inquire  within." 
It  was  a  shop-front,  fitted  up  with  a  gauze  blind  and  an  inner  door ;  and 
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in  the  window  hnng  a  long  and  tempting  airay  of  written  placards,  n- 
nooncing  vacant  places  of  every  grade,  horn  a  secretar/s  to  a  footbq/i. 
Nicholas  halted  instinctively  before  this  temple  of  promise,  and  nui 
his  eye  over  the  capital-text  openings  in  life  which  were  so  profosehf 
displayed.  When  he  had  completed  his  survey  he  walked  on  a  litlb 
way,  and  then  back,  and  then  on  again ;  at  length,  after  pansinff  im- 
solutely  several  times  before  the  door  of  the  Qeaeal  Agency  OfSoe^  he 
made  up  his  mind  and  stepped  in. 

He  found  himself  in  a  little  floor-clothed  room,  with  a  high  dak 
railed  off  in  one  comer,  behind  which  sat  a  lean  youth  with  canmnff 
eyes  and  a  protruding  chin,  whose  performances  in  capital-text  darkenel 
the  window.  He  had  a  thick  ledger  lying  open  before  him,  and  with 
the  fingers  of  his  right  hand  inserted  bistween  the  leaves,  and  his  efm 
fixed  on  a  very  fat  old  lady  in  a  mob-cap-— evidently  the  proprietress  of 
the  establishment — who  was  airing  herself  at  the  fire,  seemed  to  be  onlf 
waiting  her  directions  to  refer  to  some  entries  contained  within  its  mstf 
clasps. 

As  there  was  a  board  outside,  which  acquainted  the  public  thrt 
servants-of-all-work  were  perpetually  in  waiting  to  be  hired  fnm  ten 
till  four,  Nicholas  knew  at  once  that  some  huf-dozen  strong  yomig 
women,  each  with  pattens  and  an  umbrella,  who  were  sitting  npcm  a 
form  in  one  comer,  were  in  attendance  for  that  purpose,  especially  as  the 
poor  things  looked  anxious  and  weary.  He  was  not  quite  so  certain  of  the 
callings  and  stations  of  two  smart  young  ladies  who  were  in  conversatioa 
with  the  fat  lady  before  the  fire,  until — having  sat  himself  down  in  a 
comer,  and  remarked  that  he  would  wait  until  the  other  customers  had 
been  served — the  fat  lady  resumed  the  dialogue  which  his  entrance  had 
intemipted. 

*^  Cook,  Tom,"  said  the  fat  lady,  still  airing  herself  as  aforesaid. 

Cook,"  said  Tom,  turning  over  some  leaves  of  the  ledger.     *'  WdL" 

Read  out  an  easy  place  or  two,"  said  the  fat  lady. 

Pick  out  very  light  ones,  if  you  please,  young  man,"  interposed  ft 
genteel  female  in  shepnerd's-plaid  boots,  who  appesu*ed  to  be  the  clieiit. 

'  Mrs.  Marker,' "  said  Tom,  reading,  "  *  Russell  Place,  Rossdl 
Square  ;  offers  eighteen  guineas,  tea  and  sugar  found.  Two  in  fiunily, 
and  see  very  little  company.  Five  servants  kept.  No  man«  No 
followers/  " 

"  Oh  Lor!"  tittered  the  client.  «  That  won't  do.  Read  another, 
young  man,  will  you  ?" 

"  '  Mrs.  AVrymug,' "  said  Tom.  « « Pleasant  Place,  Finsbury.  Wagea^ 
twelve  guineas.     No  tea,  no  sugar.     Serious  family — '  " 

Ah !  you  needn't  mind  reading  that,"  intenrupted  the  client. 

'  Three  serious  footmen,* "  said  Tom,  impressively. 
*'  Three,  did  you  say  ?  "  asked  the  client,  in  an  altered  tone. 
"  Three  serious  footmen,"  replied  Tom.  "  *  Cook,  housemaid,  and 
nursemaid  ;  each  female  servant  required  to  join  the  Little  Bethel  Con- 
gregation three  times  every  Sunday — with  a  serious  footman.  If  the 
cook  is  more  serious  than  the  footman,  she  will  bo  expected  to  improve 
the  footman  ;  if  the  footman  is  more  serious  than  tho  cook,  he  will  be 
expected  to  improve  the  cook.'  " 
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^  rn  take  the  address  of  that  place,"  said  the  client;  ^'  I  don't  know 
hi  what  it  mightn't  suit  me  pretty  well." 

**  Here's  another,"  remarked  Tom,  turning  over  the  leaves ;  ^^  ^Family 
of  Mr.  Crallanhile,  M.P.  Fifteen  guineas,  tea  and  sugar,  and  servants 
iDowed  to  see  male  cousins,  if  godly.  Note.  Cold  dinner  in  the  kitchen 
OQ  the  Sabhath,  Mr.  Gallanbilc  being  devoted  to  the  Observance  ques- 
tion. No  victuals  whatever  cooked  on  the  Lord's  Day,  with  the 
eioeption  of  dinner  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gallanbile,  which,  being  a  work 
of  piety  and  necessity,  is  exempted.  Mr.  Gallanbile  dines  late  on  the 
day  of  rest^  in  order  to  prevent  the  sinfulness  of  the  cook's  dressing 
beaeli:" 

**  I  don't  think  that  11  answer  as  well  as  the  other,"  said  the  client, 
after  a  little  whispering  with  her  friend.  ^^  111  take  the  other  direction, 
if  yoa  please,  young  man.   I  can  but  come  back  again,  if  it  don't  do." 

Tom  made  out  the  address,  as  requested,  and  the  genteel  client,  having 
■tiriiBfl  the  fat  lady  with  a  small  fee  meanwhile,  went  away,  accompa- 
nndhy  her  friend. 

As  Nicholas  opened  his  mouth,  to  request  the  young  man  to  turn  to 
letter  8,  and  let  him  know  what  secretaryships  remained  undisposed  of, 
them  came  into  the  office  an  applicant,  in  whose  favour  ho  immediately 
ictired,  and  whose  appearance  both  surprised  and  interested  him. 

Thia  was  a  youn^  lady  who  could  be  scarcely  eighteen,  of  very  slight 
and  delicate  figure,  but  exquisitely  shaped,  who,  walking  timidly  up  to 
the  desk,  made  an  inquiry,  in  a  very  low  tone  of  voice,  relative  to  some 
sitnaUon  as  governess,  or  companion  to  a  lady.  She  raised  her  veil  for 
an  instant,  while  she  preferred  the  inquiry,  and  disclosed  a  countenance 
of  most  uncommon  beauty,  although  shaded  by  a  cloud  of  sadness,  which 
in  one  so  young  was  doubly  remarkable.  Having  received  a  card  of 
refennoe  to  some  person' on  the  books,  she  mode  the  usual  ackuow- 
le^ment,  and  glided  away. 

She  was  neatly,  but  very  quietly  attired  ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that 
it  seemed  as  though  her  dress,  if  it  had  been  worn  by  one  who  imparted 
fewer  graces  of  her  own  to  it,  might  have  looked  poor  and  shabby. 
Her  attendant — ^for  she  had  one — was  a  rod-faced,  round-eyed,  slovenly 
girl,  who,  from  a  certain  roughness  al)out  the  bare  arms  that  peeped 
mmi  under  her  draggled  shawl,  and  the  half- washed -out  tniees  of  snmt 
and  blacklead  which  tattoed  her  countenance,  was  clearly  of  a  kin  with 
the  scrvants-of-all-work  on  the  fonn,  between  whom  and  herself  there 
had  passed  various  grins  and  glances,  indicative  of  the  freemasonry  of 
the  craft. 

This  girl  followed  her  mistress ;  and  before  Nicholas  had  recovered 
from  the  first  eftects  of  his  surprise  and  admiration,  the  young  lady  was 
gone.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  such  complete  and  utter  improbability  as 
some  sober  people  may  think,  that  he  would  have  followed  them  out, 
had  he  not  been  restrained  by  what  passed  between  the  fat  lady  and 
her  book-keepiT. 

^*  When  is  she  coming  agiun,  Tom  ? "  asked  the  fat  lady. 

"  To-morrow  morning,"  replied  Tom,  mending  his  pen. 

"  Where  have  you  sent  her  to  ?  "  asked  the  fat  lady, 

«  Mrs.  Clark's,"  replied  Tom. 
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*'*'  Slie'U  liaTC  a  nice  life  of  it,  if  she  goes  there,"  olMeried  the  Cut  hijj 
taking  a  pinch  of  snuff  from  a  tin  box. 

Tom  mode  no  other  reply  than  thmsting  his  tongne  into  his  dieek, 
aid  pointing  the  feather  of  his  pen  towards  Nichokuk — ^reminders  which 
elicited  from  the  ht  lady  an  inquiry  of  ^^  Now,  Sir,  what  catt  we  d* 
for  you  ?  " 

Nicholas  briefly  replied,  that  he  wanted  to  know  whether  tliere  w» 
any  such  post  as  secretary  or  amanuensis  to  a  gentleman  to  be  bad. 

^'  Any  such!"  rejoined  the  mistress;  ^  a  doEcn  such.  Ant  thfln^ 
Tom?- 

^'  /should  think  so,"  answered  that  young  gentleman ;  and  as  he  nii' 
it,  he  winked  towards  Nicholas,  with  a  degree  of  fiuniliarity  which  he 
no  doubt  intended  for  a  rather  flattering  compliment,  but  with  whidk 
Nicholas  was  most  ungratefully  disgusted. 

Upon  reference  to  the  book,  it  appeared  that  the  doeen  aecretaryehips 
had  dwindled  down  to  one.     Mr.  Gregsbnry,  the  gr^  member  of 
liamont,  of  j^Ianchester  Buildings,  Westminster,  wanted  a  yoang 
to  keep  his  papers  and  correspondence  in  order;  and  Nicholas 
exactly  the  sort  of  young  man  that  Mr.  Gregsbury  wanted. 

*'*'  1  don't  know  what  the  terms  are,  as  he  said  he*d  settle  ihrnt 
himself  with  the  party,"  observed  the  fat  lady ;  ^^  but  they  miut  he 
pretty  good  ones,  because  he 's  a  member  of  parliament." 

Inexperienced  as  he  was,  Nicholas  did  not  feel  quite  assured  of  the 
force  of  this  reasoning,  or  the  justice  of  this  conclusion ;  bnt  without 
troubling  himself  to  queHtion  it,  he  took  down  the  address,  and  resohed 
to  wait  upon  Mr.  Gregsbnry  without  delay. 

^^  I  don't  know  what  the  number  is,"  said  Tom  ;  "  bnt  Manchester 
Buildings  isn't  a  large  place ;  and  if  the  worst  comes  to  the  wont,  it 
won't  take  you  very  long  to  knock  at  all  tlie  doors  on  both  sides  of  the 
way  'till  you  find  him  out.  1  say,  what  a  good-looking  gal  that 
wasn't  she  i " 

"  What  girl,  Sir,"  demanded  Nicholas,  sternly. 

"  Oh  yes.     I  know — what  gal,  eh  ?  "  whispered  Tom,  shnttinff 
eye,  and  cocking  his  chin  in  the  air.    ^^  You  didn  t  see  her,  you  dim 
I   say,   don't  you  wish  you  was  me,   when  she  comes  to-monow 
morning  ?  " 

Nicholas  looked  at  the  ugly  clerk,  as  if  he  had  a  mind  to  reward  his 
admiration  of  the  young  lady  by  lieating  the  ledger  about  his  ears,  hot 
he  refrained,  and  strode  haughtily  out  of  the  oiiice ;  setting  at  defianoe, 
in  his  indignation,  those  ancient  laws  of  chivalry,  which  not  only  made 
it  proper  and  lawful  for  all  good  knights  to  hear  the  praise  of  the  ladies 
to  whom  they  were  devoted,  but  rendered  it  incumbent  upon  them 
to  roam  about  the  world,  and  knock  at  head  all  such  matter  of-fact  and 
unpoctical  characters,  as  declined  to  exalt,  above  all  the  earth,  damsds 
whom  they  had  never  chanced  to  look  upon  or  hear  of — as  if  that  were 
any  excuse. 

Til  inking  no  longer  of  his  own  misfortunes,  bnt  wondering  what 
could  be  tlioso  of  the  beautiful  girl  he  had  seen,  Nicholas,  with  many 
vnrong  turns,  and  many  inquiries,  and  almost  as  many  misdireetions, 
bent  his  steps  towards  the  place  whithcT  he  liad  been  directed. 
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Within  the  predncts  of  the  ancient  diy  of  Westminster,  and  within 

Uf  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  its  ancient  sanctuary,  is  a  narrow  and  dirty 

i^n,  the  sanctuary  of  the  smaller  memhcrs  of  Parliament  in  modem 

dijL     It  is  all  comprised  in  one  street  of  gloomy  lodging-houses,  from 

vioee  windows  in  yacation  time  there  frown  long  melancholy  rows  of 

bills,  which  say  aa  plainly  as  did  the  countenances  of  their  occupiers, 

anged  on  ministerial  and  opposition  benches  in  the  session  which 

slnmbers  with  its  fathers,  ^'  To  Let" — *'''  To  Let."     In  busier  periods  of 

l|ie  year  these  bills  disappear,  and  the  houses  swarm  with  legislators. 

Ihere  are  legislators  in  the  parlours,  in  the  firHt  floor,  in  the  second,  in 

tjhe  third,  in  the  sarrets ;  the  small  apartments  reck  with  the  breath  of 

^qmtBtiona  and  tklegates.     In  damp  weather  the  place  is  rendered  close 

\f  the  steams  of  moist  acts  of  parliament  and  frowzy  petitions ;  general 

pmfanm  grow  faint  as  they  enter  its  infected  limitst,  and  sluibby  figures 

A  quest  of  franks,  flit  restlessly  to  and  fro  like  the  troubled  ghosts  of 

QHBpkte  Letter-writers  departed.     This  is  Manchester  Buildings ;  and 

l|ae,  at  all  hours  of  the  night,  may  be  heard  the  rattling  of  latch-keys 

in  their  respectiye  keyholes,  with  now  and  then — ^when  a  gust  of  wind 

sweeping  across  the  watiT  which  washes  the  Buildings'  feet,  impels  the 

^nnd  towards  its  entrance — ^the  weak,  slirill  voice  of  some  young 

member  practising  the  morrow's  speech.    All  tlic  live-long  day  there  is  a 

grinding  of  organs  and  clashing  and  clanging  of  little  boxes  of  music,  for 

Manchester  Buildings  is  an  eel-pot,  which  has  no  outlet  but  its  awkward 

case-bottle  which  has  no  thoroughfare,  and  a  short  and  narrow 

in  tliia  respect  it  may  be  typical  of  the  fiite  of  some  few 

amoii^  its  more  adventurous  residents,  who,  after  wriggling  themselves 

ato  Parliament  by  violent  efforts  and  contortionss  iind  that  it  too  is  no 

thoroughfare  for  them  ;  that,  like  ^lancliester  Buildings,  it  leads  to 

qothing  beyond  itt«elf ;  and  that  they  are  fain  at  last  to  bacrk  out,  no 

wiser,  no  richer,  not  one  whit  more  famous,  than  tliey  went  in. 

Into  Manchester  Buildings  Nicholas  turned,  with  the  address  of  the 
great  Mr.  Gregsbury  in  his  hand ;  and  as  there  was  a  stream  of  people 
pouring  into  a  shabby  house  nut  far  from  the  entrance,  he  waited  until 
they  had  made  their  way  in,  and  then  making  up  to  the  servant,  ven- 
tared  to  inquire  if  he  knew  where  Mr.  Gregsbury  lived. 

The  servant  was  a  very  pale,  shabby  boy,  who  looked  as  if  ho  had 
ilept  under  ground  frt)m  his  infancy,  as  very  likely  ho  liad.  *^  Mr. 
Qwgsbnry?"  said  he;  "  Mr.  Grcgabury  lodges  here.  It's  all  right. 
Come  in." 

Nicholas  thought  ho  might  as  well  got  in  wliile  he  could,  so  in  he 
walked ;  and  he  had  no  sooner  done  so,  than  the  boy  shut  tlie  door  and 
made  off. 

This  was  odd  enough,  but  what  was  moro  embarrassing  was,  that 
all  along  the  narrow  passage,  and  all  along  the  narrow  stairs,  blocking 
np  the  window,  and  making  the  dark  entry  darker  still,  was  a  confused 
crowd  of  persons  with  great  importance  depicted  in  tlieir  looks  ;  who 
were,  to  all  appearance,  wiuting  in  sibnt  expectation  of  some  coming 
fivent ;  frt>m  time  to  tune  one  man  would  whisper  his  neighbour,  or  a 
little  gpNmp  would  whisper  together,  and  then  the  whisi)erGr8  would  nod 
flerady  to  each  other,  or  give  thcu:  heads  a  relentkss  shako,  as  if  they 
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were  bent  npon  doing  something  Tciy  desperate,  and  were  deieniuiied 
not  to  be  put  off,  whatever  happened. 

As  a  few  minutes  elapsed  without  anything  occnrring  to  explain  tins 
phenomenon,  and  as  he  felt  his  0¥m  portion  a  pecnliariy  nnoomfoitaUe 
one,  Nicholas  was  on  the  point  of  seeking  some  information  firom  tho 
man  next  him,  when  a.  sudden  move  was  visible  on  the  staira,  and  a 
voice  was  heard  to  cry,  ^^  Now,  gentlemen,  have  the  goodneas  to 
walk  up." 

So  £ur  from  walking  up,  the  gentlemen  on  the  stairs  began  to  walk 
down  with  great  alacrity,  and  to  entreat,  with  extraordinary  politeneo^ 
that  the  gentlemen  near^  the  street  would  go  first';  the  centlenm 
nearest  the  street  retorted,  with  equal  courtesy,  that  they  couldn't  think 
of  such  a  thing  on  any  account ;  but  they  did  it  without  thinking  of  it, 
inasmuch  as  the  other  eentlemen  pressing  some  half-doien  (among  whom 
was  Nicholas)  forward,  and  closing  up  behind,  pushed  them,  not  merelT 
up  the  stairs,  but  into  the  very  sittino-room  of  Mr.  Giegsbury,  whim 
they  were  thus  compelled  to  enter  vnth  most  unseemly  precipitaiioii, 
and  without  the  means  of  retreat ;  the  press  behind  them  more  than 
filling  the  apartment. 

^^  Uentlemen,"  said  Mr.  Gregsbury,  ^^  you  are  welcome.  I  am 
rejoiced  to  see  you.** 

For  a  gentleman  who  was  rejoiced  to  see  a  body  of  visitors,  Mr. 
Chrcgsbury  looked  as  uncomfortable  as  might  be ;  but  perhaps  this  was 
occasioned  by  senatorial  gravity,  and  a  statesmanlike  habit  of  keeping 
his  feelings  under  control.  He  was  a  tough,  burly,  thick-headed 
gentleman,  with  a  loud  voice,  a  pompous  manner,  a  tolerable  command 
of  sentences  with  no  meaning  in  them,  and  in  short  every  requisite  for 
a  very  good  member  indeed. 

^*'  Now,  gentlemen,"  said  Mr.  Gregsbury,  tossing  a  great  bundle  of 
papers  into  a  wicker  basket  at  his  feet,  and  throwing  himself  back  in 
his  chair  with  his  arms  over  the  elbows,  ^^  you  are  dissatisfied  with  my 
conduct,  I  see  by  the  newspapers." 

^*'  Yes,  Mr.  Gregsbury,  we  are,"  said  a  plump  old  gentleman  in  a 
violent  heat,  bursting  out  of  the  throng,  and  planting  himself  in  the 
front. 

*••  Do  my  eyes  deceive  me,"  said  Mr.  Gregsbury,  looking  towards 
the  speaker,  "  or  is  that  my  old  friend  Pugstyles  ?" 

^^  I  am  that  man,  and  no  other,  Sir,"  replied  the  plump  old  gentlenuin. 

"Give  me  your  hand,  my  worthy  friend,"  said 'Mr.  Uregsbuiy. 

Pugstyles,  my  dear  frieiid,  I  am  very  sorry  to  see  you  here." 

1  am  very  sorry  to  be  here.  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Pugstyles ;  "  but  your 
conduct,  Mr.  Gregsbury,  has  rendered  this  deputation  from  your  consti- 
tuents imperatively  necessary." 

"  My  conduct,  Pugstyles,"  said  Mr.  Gregsbury,  looking  round  upon 
the  deputation  with  gracious  magnanimity — "  My  conduct  has  been, 
and  ever  will  be,  regulated  by  a  sincere  regard  for  the  true  and  real 
interests  of  this  great  and  happy  country.  Whether  I  look  at  home  or 
abroad,  whether  I  behold  the  peaceful  industrious  communities  of  our 
island  home,  her  rivers  covered  with  steam-boats,  her  roads  with  loco- 
motives, her  streets  with  cabs,  her  skies  with  balloons  of  a  power  and 
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hitherto  unknown  in  the  history  of  aeronautics  in  this  or 
my  other  nation — I  say,  whether  I  look  merely  at  home,  or  stretching 
my  eyes  fmiher,  contemplate  the  houndless  prospect  of  conquest  and 
BOWCfloioii — achieved  hy  British  perseverance  and  British  valour — which 
m  oatspread  helbre  me,  I  clasp  my  hands,  and  turning  my  eyes  to  the 
bfoad  ezpanae  ahove  my  head,  exclaim,  *  Thank  Heaven,  I  am  a  Briton!'" 

The  time  had  heen  when  this  hurst  of  enthusiasm  would  have  heen 
cheoed  to  the  very  echo ;  hut  now  the  deputation  received  it  with 
chilling  coldness.  The  general  impression  seemed  to  he,  that  as  an 
iriplmation  of  Mr.  Gregshury's  political  conduct,  it  did  not  enter  quite 
«Miigh  into  detail,  and  one  gentleman  in  the  rear  did  not  scruple  to 
ittnaik  aloud,  that  for  his  purpose  it  savoured  rather  too  much  of  a 
^  gamnKm"  tendency. 

^  The  meaning  of  that  term — gammon,"  said  Mr.  Gregshury,  ^^  is 
to  me.  If  it  means  that  I  grow  a  little  too  fervid,  or  perhaps 
hjrperholical,  in  extolling  my  native  land,  I  admit  the  full  justice 
of  Ife  remark.  I  am  proud  of  this  free  and  happy  country.  My  form 
^ktOy  my  eye  glistens,  my  hreast  heaves,  my  heart  swells,  my  bosom 
buns,  when  I  call  to  mind  her  greatness  and  her  glory." 

**  We  wish.  Sir,"  remarked  Mr.  Pugstyles,  calmly,  "  to  ask  you  a 
few  ouestions." 

**  If  you  please,  gentlemen ;  my  time  is  yours — and  my  country'*— 
and  my  country's — "  said  Mr.  Gregsbury. 

^118  permission  being  conceded,  Mr.  Pugstyles  put  on  his  spectacles, 
and  raferred  to  a  written  paper  which  he  drew  from  his  pocket,  where- 
upon  nearly  every  other  member  of  the  deputation  pulled  a  written 
paper  from  Ms  pocket,  to  check  Mr.  Pugstyles  off,  as  he  read  the  questions. 

This  done,  Mr.  Pugstyles  proceeded  to  business. 

**  Question  number  one. — Whether,  Sir,  you  did  not  give  a  voluntary 
pledge  previous  to  your  election,  that  in  the  event  of  your  being  returned 
jou.  would  immediately  put  down  the  practice  of  cougliing  and  groaning 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  And  whether  you  did  not  submit  to  be 
coughed  and  groaned  down  in  the  very  first  debate  of  the  session,  and 
have  since  made  no  effort  to  effect  a  reform  in  this  respect  ?  Whether 
you  did  not  also  pledge  yourself  to  astonish  the  government,  and  make 
them  shrink  in  their  shoes.  And  whether  you  have  astonished  them 
and  made  them  shrink  in  th^S^  shoes,  or  not '{" 

**  Go  on  to  the  next  one,  my  dear  Pugstyles,"  said  Mr.  Gregsbiuy. 

"  Have  you  any  explanation  to  offer  with  reference  to  that  question. 
Sir  ?"  asked  Mr.  Pugstyles. 

"  Certainly  not,"  said  Mr.  Gregshury. 

The  members  of  the  deputation  looked  fiercely  at  each  otlier,  and 
afterwards  at  the  member,  and  "  dear  Pugstyles  "  having  taken  a  very 
long  stare  at  Mr.  Gregshury  over  the  tops  of  his  spectacles,  resumed  his 
list  of  inquiries. 

"  Question  number  two. — Whether,  Sir,  you  did  not  likewise  give  a 
Tolnntary  pledge  that  you  would  support  your  colleague  on  every 
occasion ;  and  whether  you  did  not,  the  night  before  last,  desert  him  and 
vote  upon  the  other  side,  because  the  wife  of  a  leader  on  that  other  side 
had  invited  Mrs.  Gr^bury  to  an  evening  party  ?" 
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^  Go  on,"  sud  Mr.  Gregsbary. 

^  Nothing  to  say  on  thi^  cither,  Sir  ?**  asked  the  spokesman. 

**•  Nothing  whateva-,"  replied  Mr.  Grregsbiuj.  The  depntaiioiiy  who 
iiad  only  seen  him  at  canTaasing.Qr  election  time,  wen  stnick  dmib  by 
his  coolness.  He  didn't  appear  like  the  same  man ;  then  bo  was  aD 
milk  and  honey — now  he  was  all  starch  and  vinegar.  Bnt  men  mt  so 
different  at  difierent  times ! 

^  Question  number  three — and  last — "  said  Mr.  PugstykSy  cmpha^ 
tically.  **'  Whether,  Sir,  you  did  not  state  upon  the  hnstings,  thai  il 
-was  your  firm  and  determined  intention  to  oppose  everything  proposid; 
to  divide  the  house  upon  every  question,  to  move  for  retnms  on  eray 
subject,  to  place  a  motion  on  the  books  every  day,  and,  in  short,  in  joa 
own  memorable  words,  to  play  the  devil  with  everything  and  eray- 
body  ?"  With  this  comprebensive  inquiry  Mr.  Pugstyles  folded  np  his 
list  of  questions,  as  did  all  his  backers. 

Mr.  Gregsbury  reflected,  blew  his  nose,  threw  himself  further  badi 
in  his  chair,  came  forward  again,  leaning  his  elbows  on  the  table,  mads 
a  triangle  with  his  two  ihimibs  and  his  two  forefingers,  and  tsppiig 
his  nose  with  the  apex  thereof^  replied  (smiling  as  he  said  it),  ^I  ^mj 
everything. 

At  this  unexpected  answer  a  hoarse  murmur  arose  from  the  dainta* 
tion ;  and  the  same  gentleman  who  had  expressed  an  opinion  relative  to 
the  gammoning  nature  of  the  introductory  speech,  again  made  a  moB»- 
jyDabic  demonstration,  by  growling  out  ^^  Resign ;"  which  growl  bsmg 
taken  up  by  his  fellows,  swelled  into  a  very  earnest  and  general  nmoft- 
tftranoe. 

^  I  am  requested,  Sir,  to  express  a  hope,"  said  Mr.  PngstyleSy  willl 
a  distant  bow,  '^  that  on  receiving  a  requisition  to  that  efToct  from  a  great 
majority  of  your  constituents,  you  will  not  object  at  once  to  resign  your 
seat  in  favour  of  some  candidate  whom  they  think  they  can  better  trust." 

To  which  Mr.  (hegsbury  read  Uie  following  reply,  which,  antiGi- 
pating  the  request,  he  had  composed  in  the  form  of  a  letter,  vrfaereof 
copies  had  been  made  to  send  round  to  the  newspapers. 

"  My  dear  Puqsttlbs, 
^^  Next  to  the  welfiEoe  of  our  beloved  island — this  great  and  free  and 
happy  country,  whose  powers  and  resources  are,  I  sincerely  bdieve^ 
illimitable— I  value  that  noble  independence  which  is  an  Blngliahman's 
proudest  boast,  and  which  I  fondly  hope  to  bequeath  to  my  chUdren 
untarnished  and  unsullied.  Actuated  by  no  personal  motives,  bot 
moved  only  by  high  and  great  constitutional  considerations  which  I  will 
Dot  attempt  to  explain,  for  they  are  really  beneath  the  oomprehenmon 
of  those  who  have  not  made  themselves  masters,  as  I  have,  of  the  intii- 
cate  and  arduous  study  of  politics,  I  would  rather  keep  my  seat,  and 
intend  doing  so. 

*'  Will  you  do  me  the  favour  to  present  my  compliments  to  the  con- 
stituent body,  and  acquaint  them  with  this  circumstance  ? 

"  With  great  esteem, 

^  My  dear  Pugstyks, 

"  «rc.  Ac." 
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^  Then  70a  will  not  resign,  under  any  circumstanoes  ?"  asked  the 
spokesman. 

Mr.  Grcgsbnry  smiled,  and  shook  his  head. 

^  Then  coed  morning.  Sir,*  said  Pagstyles,  anjgrily. 

^  €k>d  bless  you,"  said  Mr.  Gregsbury.  And  the  deputation,  with 
many  growls  and  scowls,  filed  off  as  quickly  as  the  nazrowness  of  the 
fltahncase  would  allow  of  their  getting^down. 

The  last  man  being  gone,  Mr.  Gregsbury  rubbed  his  hands  and 
ckadcled,  as  merry  lelk>ws  wUl,  when  they  thmk  they  have  said  or  done 
a  BOire  than  eommonly  good  thing ;  he  was  so  ensrossed  in  this  self- 
eoosratnlation,  that  he  did  not  observe  that  Nicholas  had  been  left 
behmd  in  the  shadow  of  the  window-curtains,  until  that  young  gentle- 
flHBi  faamg  he  migfat  otherwise  overhear  some  soliloquy  intended  to 
hvro  no  Usteners,  coughed  twice  or  thrice  to  attract  the  membei^a 


*  What's  that?**  said  Mr.  Chneesbury,  in  sharp  accents. 

MiAoljLS  stepped  forward  and  bowed. 

"Wbat  do  you  do  here,  Sir?"  asked  Mr.  Qn^sbnry;  ^  aspy  upcm 
■y  privacy!  A  concealed  voter  I  You  have  heard  my  answer.  Sir. 
Aay  follow  the  deputation." 

^  I  should  have  dime  so  if  I  had  bdonged  to  it,  but  I  do  not,"  said 
mdiolaB. 

^  Then  how  came  you  here,  Sir?"  was  the  natural  inquiiy  of  Mr. 
Giegsbnry,  M.P.  ^  And  where  the  devil  have  you  come  firom,  Sir  1" 
WIS  the  question  which  followed  it. 

^  I  brought  this  card  from  the  General  Agency  Office,  Sir,"  said 
Nicholas,  ^  wishing  to  offer  myself  as  your  secretary,  and  understanding 
that  you  stood  in  need  of  one." 

^  That 's  all  you  have  come  for,  is  it  ?  "  said  Mr.  Gregsbury,  eyeing 
Urn  in  some  doubt. 

Nicholas  replied  in  the  affirmative. 

^  You  have  no  connexion  with  any  of  these  rascally  papers,  have 
yon  ?  "  said  Mr.  Gregsbury.  ^^  You  didn't  get  into  the  room  to  hear 
what  vnuB  going  forward,  and  put  it  in  print,  eh  ?  " 

**  I  have  no  connexion,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  with  anything  at  present," 
rejoined  Nicholas,-— politely  enou^  but  quite  at  his  ease. 

•*  Oh  ! "  said  Mr.  Gbegsbury.  "  How  did  you  find  your  way  up 
kere,then?" 

Nicholas  related  how  he  had  been  forced  up  by  the  deputation. 

**  That  was  the  way,  was  it  ?  "  said  Mr.  Gregsbury.     "  Sit  down." 

Nicholas  took  a  chair,  and  Mr.  Gregsbury  stared  at  him  for  a  lone; 
time,  as  if  to  make  certain,  before  he  asked  any  further  questions,  thiit 
there  were  no  objections  to  his  outward  appearance. 

^  You  want  to  be  my  secretary,  do  you  ? "  he  said  at  length. 

^  I  vnsh  to  be  employed  in  that  capacity,"  replied  Nicholas. 

•*  Well, "  said  Mr.  Gregsbury ;  "  Now  what  can  you  do  ?" 

^  I  suppoee,"  replied  Nicholas,  smiling,  ^^  that  I  can  do  what  usually 
blls  to  the  lot  of  other  secretaries." 

«  What's  that  ?  "  inquired  Mr.  Gregsbury. 

«« What  is  it  ?"  replied  Nicholas. 

l2 
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**  Ah !  What  is  it  ?  "  retorted  the  member,  looking  shrawdly  at  him, 
with  his  head  on  one  side. 

^^  A  secretary's  duties  are  rather  difficult  to  define,  perfaapa,"  said 
Nicholas,  considering.     ^^  They  include,  I  presume,  coneapondenoe.'' 

*'  GkK)d,"  interposed  Mr.  Gregsbury. 
The  arraimement  of  papers  and  documents— ** 
Very  good." 

Occasionally,  perhaps,  the  writing  from  your  dictation ;  and  poa- 
ribly," — said  Nicholas,  with  a  half  snule,  ^'  the  copying  of  your  q[>ee^ 
for  some  public  journal,  when  you  have  made  one  of  more  than  nsoal 
importance." 

«  Certainly,"  rejoined  Mr.  Gregsbury.    «  What  else  ?  " 

^^  Really,"  said  Nicholas,  after  a  moment's  reflection,  *^  I  am  not 
able,  at  this  instant,  to  recapitulate  any  other  duty  of  a  secretaiy, 
beyond  the  general  one  of  making  himself  as  agreeable  and  useful  to  Ui 
employer  as  he  can,  consistently  with  his  own  respectability,  and  with- 
out overstepping  that  line  of  duties  which  he  undertakes  to  perforai, 
and  which  the  designation  of  his  office  is  usually  understood  to  imply^ 

Mr.  Gregsbury  looked  fixedly  at  Nicholas  for  a  short  time,  and  then 
glancing  warily  round  the  room,  said  in  a  suppressed  voice— 

**  This  is  all  very  well,  Mr.  —  what  is  your  name  ?  " 

"  Nickleby." 

^^  This  is  all  very  well,  Mr.  Nickleby,  and  very  proper,  so  fiur  as  it 
eoes — 80  far  as  it  goes,  but  it  doesn't  go  far  enoueh.  There  are  other 
duties,  Mr.  Nickleby,  which  a  secretary  to  a  paniamentary  gentleman 
must  never  lose  sight  of.     I  should  require  to  be  crammed.  Sir." 

^^  I  beg  your  psu-don,"  interposed  Nicholas,  doubtful  whether  he  had 
heard  aright. 

"  —  To  be  crammed.  Sir,"  repeated  Mr.  Gregsbury. 

^^  May  I  beg  your  pardon  again,  if  I  inquire  what  you  mean  ?"  said 
Nicholas. 

"  My  meaning,  Sir,  is  perfectly  plain,"  replied  Mr.  Gregsbury,  with 
a  solemn  aspect.  ^^  My  secretary  would  have  to  make  himself  masier 
of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  world,  as  it  is  mirrored  in  the  newspapers ; 
to  run  his  eye  over  all  accounts  of  public  meetings,  all  leading  artidea, 
and  accounts  of  the  proceedii^  of  public  bodies;  and  to  make  notes  of 
anything  which  it  appeared  to  him  might  be  made  a  point  of,  in  any 
little  speech  upon  the  question  of  some  petition  lying  on  the  table,  or 
anything  of  that  kind.     Do  you  understand  ?  " 

"  I  think  I  do,  Sir,"  replied  Nicholas. 

"  Then,"  said  Mr.  Gregsbury,  "  it  would  be  necessary  for  him  to  make 
himself  acquainted  from  day  to  day  with  newspaper  paragraphs  on 
passing  events ;  such  as  *•  Mysterious  disappearance,  and  supposed 
suicide  of  a  pot-boy,*  or  an3rthing  of  that  sort,  upon  which  I  might 
found  a  question  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Departments 
Then  he  would  have  to  copy  the  question,  and  as  much  as  I  remem- 
bered of  the  answer  (including  a  little  compliment  about  my  inde- 
pendence and  good  sense)  ;  and  to  send  the  manuscript  in  a  firank  to  the 
local  paper,  with  perhaps  half  a  dozen  lines  of  leader,  to  the  effisct,  that 
I  was  always  to  be  found  in  my  place  in  parliament,  and  never  ahnmk 
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from  the  discharge  of  my  responsible  and  arduous  duties,  and  so  forth. 
You  see?" 

Nicholas  bowed. 

^  Besides  which,"  continued  Mr.  Gre^sbury,  ^'  I  should  expect  him 
now  and  then  to  go  through  a  few  figures  m  the  printed  tables,  and  to  pick 
out  a  few  result^  so  that  I  might  come  out  pretty  well  on  timber  duty 
questions,  and  finance  questions,  and  so  on ;  and  I  should  like  him  to 
get  up  a  few  HtUe  arguments  about  the  disastrous  effects  of  a  return  to 
cash  pajments  and  a  metallic  currency,  with  a  touch  now  and  then 
about  the  exportation  of  bullion,  and  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  and  bonk 
notes,  and  all  that  kind  of  thing,  which  it 's  only  necessary  to  talk 
Inently  about,  because  nobody  understands  it.     Do  you  take  me  ?  " 

^  I  think  I  understand,"  said  Nicholas. 

^  With  regard  to  such  questions  as  are  not  political,"  continued  Mr. 
Gongsbary,  warming ;  ^'  and  which  one  can't  be  expected  to  care  a  damn 
abost,  beyond  the  natural  care  of  not  allowing  inferior  people  to  be  as 
ndl  off  as  ourselves,  else  where  are  our  privileges  ?  I  should  wish  my 
to  get  together  a  few  little  flourishing  speeches,  of  a  patriotio 
For  instance,  if  any  preposterous  bill  were  brought  forward  for 
living  poor  grubbing  devils  of  authors  a  right  to  their  own  property,  I 
dioold  like  to  say,  that  I  for  one  would  never  consent  to  opposing  an  insure 
mountable  bar  to  the  dififiision  of  literature  among  the  people^ — ^you  under* 
stand  ?  that  the  creations  of  the  pocket,  being  man's,  might  belong  to  one 
man,  or  one  family ;  but  that  the  creations  of  the  brain,  being  God's, 
ought  as  a  matter  of  course  to  belong  to  the  people  at  large— and  if 
I  was  pleasantly  disposed,  I  should  like  to  make  a  joke  about  posterity, 
and  say  that  those  who  wrote  for  posterity,  should  bo  content  to  be 
rewarded  by  the  approbation  of  posterity;  it  might  take  with  the 
house,  and  could  never  do  me  any  harm,  because  posterity  can't  be 
expected  to  know  anything  about  me  or  my  jokes  either---don't  you 
see?" 

I  see  that.  Sir,"  replied  Nicholas. 

You  must  always  bear  in  mind,  in  such  cases  as  this,  where 
oar  interests  are  not  affected,'*  said  Mr.  Gregsbury,  *'*'  to  put  it 
fcry  strong  about  the  people,  because  it  comes  out  very  well  at 
election-time;  and  you  could  be  as  funny  as  you  liked  about  the 
authors ;  because  I  believe  the  greater  part  of  them  live  in  lodgings, 
and  are  not  voters.  This  is  a  hasty  outline  of  the  chief  tnings 
}ron'd  have  to  do,  except  waiting  in  the  lobby  every  night,  in  case  I 
fbieot  anything,  and  should  want  fresh  cramming ;  and  now  and  then, 
donng  great  debates,  sitting  in  the  front  row  of  tne  gallery,  and  sayins 
to  the  people  about— -^  You  see  that  gentleman,  with  his  hand  to  his 
fuse,  and  his  arm  twisted  round  the  pdlar — ^that  's  Mr.  Gregsbury — ^the 
celebrated  Mr.  Gregsbury — '  with  any  other  little  eulogium  that  might 
strike  you  at  the  moment.  And  for  salary,"  said  Mr.  Gregsbury, 
winding  up  with  great  rapidity ;  for  he  was  out  of  breath — "  And  for 
salary,  I  don't  mind  saying  at  once  in  round  numbers,  to  prevent  any 
dissatisfaction — ^though  it 's  more  than  I  've  been  accustomed  to  give—* 
fifteen  shillings  a  week,  and  find  yourself.     There." 

With  this  handsome  offer  Mr.  Gregsbury  once  more  threw  himself 
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Inck  in  his  chair,  and  looked  like  a  man  who  has  been  most  juMgiAAf 
liberal,  but  is  determined  not  to  repent  of  it  notwithstanding. 

^^  Fifteen  shillings  a  week  is  not  much,"  said  Nicholas,  mildly. 

*^  Not  much !  Fifteen  shillings  a  week  not  much,  yoong  mait?* 
cried  Mr.  Gregsbmy.     "  Fifteen  shillings  a " 

^^  Pray  do  not  suppose  that  I  quarrel  with  the  sum,"  replied  Nicholai; 
f  ^  for  I  am  not  ashamed  to  confess,  that  whaterer  it  may  be  in  ilael^  t» 
me  it  is  a  great  deal.  But  the  duties  and  responsibilities  make  the  recom- 
pense smaU,  and  ihey  are  so  very  heavy  that  I  fear  to  undertake  theoL" 

^^  Do  3rou  decline  to  undertake  them.  Sir?"  inquired  Mr.  Gregsbiiiyy 
with  his  hand  on  the  bell-rope. 

^^  I  fear  they  are  too  great  for  my  powers,  however  good  my  will 
may  be,"  replied  Nicholas. 

"  That  is  as  much  as  to  say  that  you  had  rather  not  accept  the  place, 
and  that  you  consider  fifteen  shillings  a  week  too  little^"  said  Mr. 
Gregsbury,  ringing.     "  Do  you  deqline  it.  Sir?" 

^  I  have  no  alternative  but  to  do  so,"  replied  Nicholas. 

^^  Door,  Matthews,"  said  Mr.  Gregsbury,  as  the  boy  appeared. 

^^  I  am  sorry  I  have  troubled  you  unnecessarily.  Sir,"  said  NichohiL 

^  I  am  sorry  you  have,"  rejoined  Mr.  Gregsbury,  turning  his  back 
npon  him.     "  Door,  Matthews." 
-    ^^  Good  morning,"  said  Nicholas. 

"  Door,  Matthews,"  cried  Mr.  Gregsbmy. 

The  boy  beckoned  Nicholas,  and  tumbling  lazily  down  stairs  bdiws 
him,  opened  the  door  and  ushered  him  into  the  street.  With  a  sad  and 
pensive  air  he  retraced  his  steps  homewards. 

Smike  had  scraped  a  meal  together  from  the  remnant  of  last  nimbi's 
supper,  and  was  anxiously  awaiting  his  return.  The  occurrences  of  the 
morning  had  not  improved  Nicholas's  appetite,  and  by  him  the  dinner 
remained  nn tasted.  He  was  sitting  in  a  thoughtful  attitude,  with  the 
plate  which  the  poor  fcllowliad  assiduously  filled  with  the  choicest  morseb 
untouched,  by  his  side,  when  Newman  Noggs  looked  into  the  room. 

"  Come  back  ?"  asked  Newman. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Nicholas,  "  tired  to  death ;  and  what  is  worse,  mi^ii 
have  remained  at  home  for  all  the  good  I  have  done." 

*'  Couldn't  expect  to  do  much  in  one  morning,"  said  Newman. 

^^  May  be  so,  but  I  am  sanguine,  and  did  expect,"  said  Nicfac^aSy 
**  and  am  proportionately  disappointed."  Saying  which,  he  gave  New- 
man an  account  of  his  proceedings. 

^*'  If  I  could  do  anything,"  said  Nicholas,  ^^  an3d;hing  howsfver  sliffht^ 
until  Ralph  Nickleby  returns,  and  I  have  eased  my  mind  by  confronimg 
him,  I  should  feel  happier.  I  should  think  it  no  disgrace  to  work^ 
Heaven  knows.  Lying  indolently  here  like  a  half-tamed  sullen  beaai 
distracts  me." 

.  "  I  don't  know,"  said  Newman ;  "  small  things  oflfer — they  would 
pay  the  rent,  and  more — ^but  you  wouldn't  like  them ;  no,  3rou  could 
hardly  be  expected  to  undergo  it — ^no,  no." 

*'  Wliat  could  I  hardly  be  expected  to  undergo?"  asked  Nicholas^ 
raising  his  eyes.  '^  Show  me,  in  this  wide  waste  of  London,  any  honesi 
means  by  which  I  could  even  defray  the  weekly  hire  of  this  poor  room, 
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ad  tee  if  I  shrink  firom  resarting  to  them.  Undei^go !  I  have  under- 
gone too  mnchy  my  friend,  to  feel  pride  or  squeamishnees  now.  Except — ^* 
added  NichohiB  hastily,  after  a  short  silence,  ^^  except  such  sqneamish- 
Mss  as  is  oomm<m  hon^y,  and  so  much  pride  as  constitutes  self-respect, 
I  see  litUe  to  choose,  between  the  assistant  to  a  brutal  pedagogue,  and  the 
toad-eater  of  a  mean  and  ignorant  upstart,  be  he  member  or  no  member." 

**  I  hardly  know  whether  I  should  tell  you  what  I  heard  this 
noming  or  not,"  said  Newman. 

^  Has  it  refiarence  to  what  you  said  just  now  ?"  asked  Nicholas. 

«  It  hasL- 

"  Then  in  Heaven's  name,  my  good  finend,  tell  it  me,"  said  Nicholas. 
''For  Ck>d'8  sake  consider  my  deplorable  condition ;  and  while  I  promise 
to  take  no  step  without  taking  coimael  with  you,  give  me,  at  least,  a 
mie  in  my  own  behalt" 

Moved  by  this  entreaty,  Newman  stammered  forth  a  variety  of  most 
meoonntable  and  entangled  sentences,  the  upshot  of  which  was,  that 
Mn.  Kenwigs  had  examined  him  at  great  length  that  morning  touching 
ik  crigin  of  his  acquaintance  with,  and  the  whole  life,  adventures,  ana 
ftXffee  of  Nicholas ;  that  Newman  had  parried  these  questions  as  long 
m  he  could,  but  being  at  length  hard  pressed  and  driven  into  a  comer, 
bad  gone  so  far  as  to  admit,  that  Nicholas  was  a  tutor  of  great  accom- 
plishments, involved  in  some  misfortunes  which  he  was  not  at  liberty 
to  explain,  and  bearing  the  name  of  Johnson.  That  Mrs.  Kenwigs, 
impelled  by  gratitude,  or  ambition,  or  maternal  pride,  or  maternal  love, 
or  all  four  powerful  motives  conjointly,  had  taken  secret  conference  with 
Hr.  Kenwigs,  and  finally  returned  to  propose  that  Mr.  Johnson  should 
instruct  the  four  Miss  Kenwigses  in  tlic  French  language  as  8]>oken  by 
natives,  at  the  weekly  stipend  of  five  shillings  current  coin  of  the  realm, 
being  at  the  rate  of  one  shilling  per  week  piT  each  Miss  Kenwigs,  and 
one  shilling  over,  until  such  time  as  the  baby  might  be  able  to  take  it 
oat  in  grammar. 

**  Wliich,  unless  I  am  very  much  mistaken,"  observed  Mrs.  Kenwigs 
in  making  the  proposition,  "  will  not  be  very  long ;  for  such  clever 
children,  Mr.  Noggs,  never  were  bom  into  this  world  I  do  believe." 
"  There,"  said  Newman,  "  that's  all.     It's  beneath  you,  I  know ;  but 

I  thought  that  perhaps  you  might " 

!  **•  ]£ght !"  said  Nicholas,  with  great  alacrity ;  '^  of  course  I  shall.  I 
accept  the  offer  at  once.  Tell  the  worthy  mother  so  without  delay,  my 
dear  fellow ;  and  that  I  am  ready  to  begin  whenever  she  pleases." 

Newman  hastened  with  joyfid  steps  to  inform  Mrs.  Kenwigs  of  his 
friend's  acquiescence,  and  soon  returning,  brought  back  word  that  they 
would  be  happy  to  see  him  in  the  first  lloor  as  soon  as  convenient ;  that 
Mrs.  Kenwigs  had  upon  the  instant  sent  out  to  secure  a  second-hand 
French  grammar  and  dialogues,  which  had  long  been  fluttering  in  the 
sixpenny  box  at  the  book-stall  round  the  comer ;  and  that  the  family, 
highly  excited  at  the  prospect  of  this  addition  to  their  gentility,  wished 
the  initiatory  lesson  to  come  off  immediately. 

And  here  it  may  be  observed,  that  Nicholas  was  not,  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  word,  a  young  man  of  high  spirit.  He  would  resent  an 
affiont  to  himself,  or  interpose  to  redress  a  wrong  offered  to  another,  as 
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boldly  and  freely  as  any  knight  that  ever  set  lance  in  rest ;  but  he 
lacked  that  peculiar  excess  of  coolness  and  great-minded  selfishness,  which 
inyariably  distinguish  gentlemen  of  high  spirit.  In  truth,  for  our  own 
part,  we  are  rather  disposed  to  look  upon  such  gentlemen  as  being  rather 
incumbrances  than  otherwise  in  rising  families,  happening  to  be  acquainted 
with  several  whose  spirit  prevents  their  settling  down  to  any  grovelling 
occupation,  and  only  displays  itself  in  a  tendency  to  cultivate  mustachioa, 
and  look  fierce ;  and  although  mustachios  and  ferocity  are  both  very 
pretty  things  in  their  way,  and  very  much  to  be  commended,  we  confess 
to  a  desire  to  see  them  bred  at  the  owner's  proper  cost,  rather  than  at 
the  expense  of  low-spirited  people. 

Nicholas,  therefore,  not  being  a  high-spirited  young  man  according  to 
common  parlance,  and  deeming  it  a  greater  degradation  to  borrow,  for 
the  supply  of  his  necessities,  from  Newman  Noggs,  than  to  teach  French 
to  the  little  Kenwigses  for  five  shillings  a  week,  accepted  the  ofier  with 
the  alacrity  already  described,  and  betook  himself  to  the  first  floor  with 
all  convenient  speed. 

Here  he  was  received  by  Mrs.  Kenwigs  with  a  genteel  air,  kindly 
intended  to  assure  him  of  her  protection  and  support ;  and  here  too  he 
found  Mr.  Lilly vick  and  Miss  Petowker :  the  four  Miss  Kenvrigses  on 
their  form  of  audience,  and  the  baby  in  a  dwarf  porter  a  chair  with  a 
deal  tray  before  it,  amusing  himself  with  a  toy  horse  without  a  head ; 
the  said  horse  being  composed  of  a  small  wooden  cylinder  supported  on 
four  crooked  pegs,  not  unlike  an  Italian  iron,  and  painted  in  mgemoiu 
resemblance  of  red  wafers  set  in  blacking. 

"  JIow  do  you  do,  Mr.  Johnson  ?"  said  Mrs.  Kenwigs.  "  Undo— 
Mr.  Johnson." 

*'  How  do  you  do.  Sir?"  said  Mr.  Lilly  vick — ^rather  sharply;  for  he 
had  not  known  what  Nicholas  was,  on  the  previous  night,  and  it  was 
rather  an  aggravating  circumstance  if  a  tax  collector  had  been  too  polite 
to  a  teacher. 

^^  Mr.  Johnson  is  engaged  as  private  master  to  the  children,  unde," 
said  Mrs.  Kenwigs. 

*'  So  you  said  just  now,  my  dear,"  replied  Mr.  Lilly  vick. 

^^  But  I  hope,"  said  Mrs.  Kenwigs,  drawing  herself  up,  ^^  that  that 
vrill  not  make  them  proud ;  but  that  they  vnll  bless  their  own  good 
fortune,  which  has  bom  them  superior  to  common  people's  children.  Do 
you  hear,  Morleena  ?  " 

"  Yes,  ma,"  replied  Miss  Kenwigs. 

^^  And  when  you  go  out  in  the  streets,  or  elsewhere,  I  desire  that  you 
don't  boast  of  it  to  the  other  children,"  said  Mrs.  Kenwigs ;  ^^  and  tiiat 
if  you  must  say  anything  about  it,  you  don't  say  no  more  than  *  We  've 
got  a  private  master  comes  to  teach  us  at  home,  but  we  ain't  proud, 
because  ma  says  it 's  sinful.'     Do  you  hear,  Morleena  ?  " 

"  Yes,  ma,"  replied  Miss  Kenwigs  again. 

^'  Then  mind  you  recollect,  and  do  as  I  tell  you,"  said  Mrs.  Kenwigs. 
"  Shall  Mr.  Johnson  begin,  uncle  ?  " 

^'  I  am  ready  to  hear,  if  Mr.  Johnson  is  ready  to  commence,  my 
dear,"  said  the  collector,  assuming  the  air  of  a  profound  critic.  ^^  What 
sort  of  language  do  you  consider  French,  Sir  ?" 


It 


I 


said  the  collector ;  ^^  a 
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"  How  do  you  mean  1 "  asked  Nicholas. 

**  Do  you  consider  it  a  good  language,  Sir  ? 
pietty  kngnagey  a  sensible  language  V 

^  A  pretty  language,  certainly, '  replied  Nicholas ;  ^^  and  as  it  has  a 
Moe  fbr  eYerything,  and  admits  of  elegant  conversation  about  every- 
^toBfL  I  presume  it  is  a  sensible  one." 

''I  don't  know,"  said  Mr.  Lillyvick,  doubtfully.  ^^  Do  you  call  it  a 
ikfffid  language,  now  ?  " 

**  Yes,"  replied  Nicholas,  ^^  I  should  say  it  was,  certainly." 

**  It's  very  much  changed  since  my  time,  then,"  said  the  collector, 
*  lay  much." 
^  Was  it  a  dismal  one  in  your  time  ?"  asked  Nicholas,  scarcely  able 
oinnness  a  smile. 

*  Very,"  replied  Mr.  Lillyvick,  with  some  vehemence  of  manner. 
[h  *»-  the  war  time  that  I  speak  of ;  the  last  war.     It  may  be  a 
~  language.     I  should  be  sorry  to  contradict  anybody ;  but  I  can 
ly  that  I  've  heard  the  French  prisoners,  who  were  natives,  and 
to  know  how  to  speak  it,  talking  in  such  a  dismal  manner,  that 
one  miserable  to  hear  them.      Ay,  that  I  have,  fifty  times,  Sir 
times." 

lb;  lillyvick  was  waxing  so  cross,  that  Mrs.  Kenwigs  thought  it 
pidieiit  to  motion  to  Nicholas  not  to  say  an3rthing ;  and  it  was  not 
HI  Mias  Petowker  had  practised  several  blandishments,  to  soften  the 
llBsBt  old  gentleman,  that  he  deigned  to  broak  silence,  by  asking, 
Mniai's  the  water  in  French,  Sur?" 
•^^'.Am,';  replied  Nicholas. 

^Ahl  ^  said  Mr.  Lillyvick,  shaking  his  head  mournfully,  ^^I  thought  as 
ldk>  liOy  eh  ?  I  don't  think  anything  of  that  language — nothing  at  all." 
^  I  sappoee  the  chOdren  may  begin,  uncle  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Kenwigs. 
^t  Oh  yes ;  they  may  begin,  my  dear,"  replied  the  collector,  discon- 
itedly.     **  /  have  no  wish  to  prevent  them." 

lUi  pennission  being  conceded,  the  four  Miss  Kenwigscs  sat  in  a  row, 
Ik  timr  tails  all  one  way,  and  Morleena  at  the  top,  while  Nicholas, 
l&MT  the  book,  began  his  preliminary  explanations.  Miss  Petowker 
A  fin.  Slenwigs  looked  on,  in  silent  admiration,  broken  only  by  the 
ikpend  assurances  of  the  latter,  that  Morleena  would  have  it  idl  by 
■i  m  no  time  ;  and  Mr.  Lillyvick  r^arded  the  group  with  firowning 
drttentive  eyes,  lying  in  wait  for  something  upon  which  he  could  open 
Ml  discussion  on  the  language. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

FOLLOWS  THE  FORTUNES   OF   MISS   NICKLEBY. 

It  was  vnth  a  heavy  heart,  and  many  sad  forebodings  which  no  effort 
mid  banish,  that  Kate  Nickleby,  on  the  morning  appointed  for  the 
XDmanoement  of  her  engagement  with  Madame  Mantalini,  left  the  city 
im.  its  clocks  yet  wanted  a  quarter  of  an  hour  of  eight,  and  threaded 
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her  way  alone,  amid  the  noise  and  bustle  of  the  streets,  towards  the 
west  end  of  London. 

At  this  early  hour  many  sickly  girls,  whose  business,  like  that  of  the 
poor  worm,  is  to  produce  with  patient  toil  the  finery  that  bedecks  the 
thoughtless  and  luxurious,  traverse  our  streets,  making  towards  the 
scene  of  their  daily  labour,  and  catching,  as  if  by  stealth,  in  their 
hurried  walk,  the  only  gasp  of  wholesome  air  and  ^impee  of  sonligfat 
which  cheers  their  monotonous  existence  during  the  long  train  of  boon 
that  make  a  working  day.  As  she  drew  nigh  to  the  more  fashionable 
quarter  of  the  town,  Kate  marked  many  of  this  class  as  they  passed  by, 
hurrying  like  herself  to  their  painful  occupation,  and  saw,  in  their 
unhealthy  looks  and  feeble  gait,  but  too  dear  an  evidence  that  her  mis- 
givings were  not  wholly  groundless. 

She  arrived  at  Madame  Mantalini's  some  minutes  before  the  appointed 
hour,  and  after  walking  a  few  times  up  and  down,  in  the  hope  that 
some  other  female  mignt  arrive  and  spare  her  the  embairasBment  el 
stating  her  business  to  the  servant,  knocked  timidly  at  the  door,  wUch 
after  some  delay  was  opened  by  the  footman,  who  had  been  putting  oi 
his  striped  jacket  as  he  came  up  stairs,  and  was  now  intent  on  fastfinng 
his  apron. 

*^  Is  Madame  Mantalini  in?"  faltered  Kate. 

^'  Not  often  out  at  this  time.  Miss,"  replied  the  man  in  a  tene  whidi 
rendered  ^  Miss,'  something  more  offensive  than  ^  My  dear.' 

"  Can  I  see  her  ?"  asked  Kate. 

*^  Eh  V*  replied  the  man,  holding  the  door  in  his  hand,  and  honouring 
the  inquirer  with  a  stare  and  a  broad  grin,  "  Lord,  no." 

*^  I  came  by  her  own  appointment,"  said  Kate ;  ^^  I  am — I  am — to 
bo  employed  here." 

"  Oh !  you  should  have  rung  the  workers'  bell,"  said  the  footman, 
touching  the  handle  of  one  in  the  door-post.  ^^  Let  me  see,  though,  I 
forgot — Miss  Nickleby,  is  it?" 

"  Yes,"  replied  Kate. 

*^  You're  to  walk  up  stairs  then,  please,"  said  the  man.  ^^  Madame 
Mantalini  wants  to  see  you — ^this  way — ^take  care  of  these  things  on  the 
floor." 

Cautioning  her  in  these  terms  not  te  trip  over  a  heterogeneous  litter 
of  pastry-cook's  trays,  lamps,  waiters  full  of  glasses,  and  piles  of  root 
seats  whicli  were  strewn  about  the  hall,  plainly  bespeaking  a  late  party 
on  the  previous  night,  the  man  led  the  way  to  the  second  story,  and 
ushered  Kate  into  a  back  room,  communicating  by  folding-doors  with 
the  apartment  in  which  she  had  first  seen  the  mistress  of  the  establish- 
ment. 

"  If  you'll  wait  here  a  minute,"  said  the  man,  "  I'll  tell  her  presently." 
Having  made  this  promise  with  much  affability,  he  retired  and  left 
Kate  alone. 

There  was  not  much  to  amuse  in  the  room  ;  of  which  the  most  attrac- 
tive feature  was,  a  half-length  portrait  in  oil  of  Mr.  Mantalini,  whom 
the  artist  had  depicted  scratching  his  head  in  an  easy  manner,  and  thus 
displaying  to  advantage  a  diamond  ring,  the  gift  of  Aladame  Mantalini 
before  her  marriage.    Th^re  was,  however,  the  sound  of  voices  in  oonvcr- 
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nlkm  in  the  next  room ;  and  as  the  oonTeraatkm  was  loud  and  the 
partition  thin,  Kate  could  not  help  discovering  that  thej  belonged  to 
Hr.  and  Mn.  If  antalini. 

"  If  jTon  win  be  odiously,  demnebly,  ontrigeonsly  jealous,  my  soul,'* 
aid  Mr.  Mantalini,  ^^  you  will  be  very  misenble--4ioiTid  miserable— 
tenitioa  misorable.'*     And  then  there  came  a  sound  as  though  Mr. 
MtntaKni  were  sipping  his  coffee. 
*^  I  mm  muerM^"  returned  Madame  Mantalini,  evidently  posting. 
^^Thenyoaarean  ungrateful,  unworthy,  demd  unthankful  little  fiu^," 
aid  Mr.  Mantalini, 
^  I  am  not,"  returned  Madame,  with  a  sob. 

^  Do  not  put  itedf  out  of  humour,"  said  Mr.  Mantalini,  breaking  an 
tg.    ^  It  is  a  pretty  bewitching  little  demd  countenance,  and  it  should 
Mt  be  otit  of  humour,  for  it  spoils  its  loveliness,  and  makes  it  cross  and 
ffaaaj  like  »  firigfatfiil,  naughty,  demd  hobgoblin." 
^  I  am  not  to  be  brought  round  in  that  way,  alwajrs,"  rejoined 


**  It  shkll  be  brought  round  in  any  way  it  likes  best,  and  not  brought 
iMadai  all  if  it  likes  that  better,"  retorted  Mr.  Mantalini,  with  his  egg- 
qioon  in  his  mouth. 

^  It's  veiy  easy  to  talk,"  said  Mrs.  MantalinL 

^  Not  so  easy  when  one  is  eating  a  demnition  egg,"  replied  Mr.  Man- 
talini ;  ^  for  the  yolk  runs  down  the  waistcoat,  and  yolk  of  egg  does 
not  match  any  waistcoat  but  a  yellow  waistcoat,  demmit." 

^  You  were  flirting  with  her  during  the  whole  night,"  said  Madame 
Mantalini,  apparently  desirous  to  Ica^d  the  conversation  back  to  the 
point  from  which  it  had  strayed. 

**  No,  no,  my  life." 

**  You  were,"  said  Madame ;  "  I  had  my  eye  upon  you  all  the 
time." 

"  Bless  the  little  winking  twinkling  eye ;  was  it  on  me  all  the  time  !" 
cried  Mantalini,  in  a  sort  of  lazy  rapture.     ^*'  Oh,  dcmmit !" 

**  And  I  say  once  more,"  resumed  Madame,  "  that  you  ought  not  to 
valtz  vrith  anybody  but  your  own  wife ;  and  I  will  not  bear  it,  Manta- 
lini, if  I  take  poison  first." 

^  She  will  not  take  poison  and  have  horrid  pains,  will  she  ?"  said 
Maatalini ;  who,  by  the  altered  sound  of  his  voice,  seemed  to  have 
Mfffed  his  chair  and  taken  up  his  position  nearer  to  his  wife.  ^^  She 
inU  not  take  poison,  because  she  had  a  demd  fine  husband  who  might 
kave  married  two  countesses  and  a  dowager " 

**  Two  countesses,"  interposed  Madame.     "  You  told  me  one  before! " 

^  Two !  "  cried  Mantalini.  ^^  Two  demd  fine  women,  real  countesses 
lod  splendid  fortunes,  dcmmit." 

"  And  why  didn't  you  ?  "  asked  Madame,  playfully. 

"  Why  didn't  I ! "  replied  her  husband.  "  Had  I  not  seen  at  a 
morning  concert  the  demdest  little  fascinator  in  all  the  world,  and  while 
that  little  fascinator  is  my  wife^  may  not  all  the  countesses  and  dow- 
igers  in  England  be  " 

Mr.  Mantalini  did  not  finish  the  sentence,  but  he  gave  Madame 
Mantalini  a  very  loud  kiss,  which  Madame  Mantalini  returned ;  after 
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which  there  seemed  to  be  some  more  kissing  mixed  up  with  the  pro- 
gress of  the  breakfast. 

^  And  what  about  the  cash,  my  existence's  jewel  ?  "  said  Mantalmi, 
when  these  endearments  ceased.     ^^  How  much  have  we  in  hand  ?  " 

**  Very  little  indeed,"  replied  Madame. 

^^  We  must  have  some  more,"  said  Mantalini ;  ^^  we  mnst  have  some 
discount  out  of  old  Nickleby  to  carry  on  the  war  with,  demmit." 

^'  You  can't  want  any  more  just  now,"  said  Madame  coaxingly. 

^^  My  life  and  soul,^  returned  her  husband,  ^'  there  is  a  horse  for  safe 
at  Scrubbs's,  which  it  would  be  a  sm  and  crime  to  lose— goings  my 
senses'  joy,  for  nothing." 

^'  For  nothing,'*  cried  Madame,  ^'  I  am  elad  of  that." 

^^For  actually  nothing,"  replied  MantiSini.  ^'A  hundred  guineas 
down  will  buy  him ;  mane,  and  crest,  and  legs,  and  tail,  all  of  the 
demdest  beauty.  I  will  ride  him  in  the  park  before  the  very  chariots 
of  the  rejected  countesses.  The  demd  old  dowager  ¥rill  fiunt  with  griel 
and  rage ;  the  other  two  will  say  '  He  is  married,  he  has  made  aww 
with  himself,  it  is  a  demd  thing,  it  is  all  up.'  They  will  hate  eai» 
other  demnebly,  and  wish  you  d^td  and  buried.     Ha !  ha !     Demmit* 

Madame  Mantalini's  prudence,  if  she  had  any,  was  not  proof  against 
these  triumphal  pictures ;  after  a  little  jingling  of  keys,  she  obserred 
that  she  would  see  what  her  desk  contained,  and  rising  for  that  purpose^ 
opened  the  folding-door,  and  walked  into  the  room  where  Kate  WM 
seated. 

^^  Dear  me,  child ! "  exclaimed  Madame  Mantalini,  recoiling  in  sur- 
prise.    "  How  came  you  here  ?  " 

"Child!"  cried  Mantalini,  hunying  in.  "How  came  it— eh!— 
oh — demmit,  how  d'ye  do  ?  " 

"  I  have  been  waiting  here  some  time,  ma'am,"  said  Kjnte,  address- 
ing Madame  Mantalini.  "The  man  must  have  forgotten  to  letyoa 
know  that  I  was  here,  I  think." 

^'  You  really  must  see  to  that  man,"  said  Madame,  turning  to  hff 
husband.     "  He  forgets  everything." 

^^  I  will  twist  his  demd  nose  off  his  countenance  for  leaving  such  a 
very  pretty  creature  all  alone  by  herself,"  said  her  husband. 

**  Mantalini,"  cried  Madame,  "  you  forget  yourself." 

"  I  don't  forget  you,  my  soul,  and  never  shall,  and  never  can,"  slid 
Mantalini,  kissing  his  vrifes  hand,  and  grimacing,  aside,  to  Misi 
Nickleby,  who  turned  contemptuously  away. 

Appeased  by  this  compliment,  the  lady  of  the  business  took  some 
papers  from  her  desk,  which  she  handed  over  to  Mr.  Mantalini,  who 
received  them  with  great  delight.  She  then  requested  Kate  to  foUovi 
her,  and  after  several  feints  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Mantalini  to  attract  the 
young  lady's  attention,  they  went  away,  leaving  that  c^tleman  ex- 
tendi at  full  length  on  the  so&,  with  his  heels  m  the  air  and  a  news- 
paper in  his  hand. 

Madame  Mantalini  led  the  way  down  a  flight  of  stairs,  and  througli 
a  passage,  to  a  large  room  at  the  back  of  the  premises,  where  were  i 
number  of  young  women  employed  in  sowing,  cutting  out,  making  up, 
altering,  and  various  other  processes  known  only  to  those  who  are  cvb 
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iba  arts  of  miUinery  and  dress-making.  It  was  a  close  room 
ky-ligbt,  and  as  dull  and  quiet  as  a  room  could  be. 
[adame  Mantalini  calling  aloud  for  Miss  Knag,  a  short,  bust- 
r-dressed  female,  full  of  importance,  presented  herself^  and  all 
ig  ladies  suspending  their  operations  for  the  moment,  whispered 
Siersimdry  criticisms  upon  the  make  and  texture  of  Miss  Nic- 
IxesB,  her  complexion,  cast  of  features,  and  personal  appearance, 
mnch  good-bi^eding  as  could  have  been  displayed  hy  the  Tcry 
ety  in  a  crowded  ball-room. 

Miss  Knag,"  said  Madame  Mantalini,  ^'  this  is  the  young  per- 
t>ke  to  you  about." 

£nag  bestowed  a  reverential  smile  upon  Madame  Mantalini, 
le  dexterously  transformed  into  a  gracious  one  for  Kate,  and 
fc  certainly,  although  it  was  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  to  have 
sople,  who  were  wholly  unused  to  tho  business,  still  she  was 
jTonng  person  would  try  to  do  her  best — impressed  with  which 
B  die  (Miss  Knag)  felt  an  interest  in  her  already. 
ink  that,  for  the  present  at  all  events,  it  will  be  better  for  Miss 
r  to  come  into  the  show-room  with  you,  and  try  things  on  for 
■aid  Madame  Mantalini.  '^  She  will  not  be  able  for  the  present 
mnch  use  in  any  other  v^y ;  and  her  appearance  vnll — " 
fvery  well  with  mine,  Madame  Mantalini,"  interrupted  Miss 
^  So  it  virill ;  and  to  be  sure  I  might  have  knovni  that  you 
A  be  long  in  finding  that  out ;  for  you  have  so  much  taste  in 
matters,  that  really,  as  I  often  say  to  the  young  ladies,  I  do  not 
iw,  when,  or  where,  you  possibly  could  have  acquired  all  you 
nm — Miss  Nickleby  and  I  are  quite  a  pair,  Madam  Mantalini, 
n  a  little  darker  than  3iiss  Nickleby,  and — hem — I  think  my 
rle  a  little  smaller.  Miss  Nickleby,  I  am  sure,  will  not  be 
at  my  saying  that,  when  she  hears  that  our  family  always  have 
l)nted  for  small  feet  ever  since — hem— €ver  since  our  fiftmily 
feel  at  all,  indeed,  I  think.  I  had  an  uncle  once,  Madame 
li,  who  lived  in  Cheltenham,  and  had  a  most  excellent  business 
icbonist— hem — ^who  had  such  small  feet,  that  they  were  no 
lan  those  which  are  usually  joined  to  wooden  legs — the  most 
ioal  feet,  Madame  Mantalini,  that  even  you  can  imagine." 
J  must  have  had  something  tho  appearance  of  club  feet.  Miss 
laid  Madame. 

11  now,  that  is  so  like  you,"  returned  Miss  Knag.  ^^  Ha !  ha ! 
dub  feet !  Oh  very  good  !  As  I  often  remark  to  tho  young 
Well  I  must  say,  and  I  do  not  care  who  knows  it,  of  all  the 
mour — ^hem — I  ever  heard  anywhere' — and  I  have  heard  a  good 
r  when  my  dear  brother  was  alive  (I  kept  house  for  him.  Miss 
T)y  wo  had  to  supper  once  a  week  two  or  three  young  men, 
debrated  in  those  days  for  their  humour,  Madame  Mantalini — 
the  ready  humour,*  1  say  to  the  young  ladies,  *  /  ever  heard, 
Mantalini's  is  the  most  remarkable — hem.  It  is  so  eentle,  so 
,  and  yet  so  good-natured  (as  I  was  observing  to  Miss  Sim- 
oly  this  morning),  that  how,  or  when,  or  by  what  means  she 
it)  is  to  me  a  mystery  indeed.'  " 
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Here  Miss  Knag  paused  to  take  breath,  and  while  she  paaKB,  itan 
be  observed — noi  thai  she  was  marveUoiisly  kMiiaciou  and  wunwi- 
lously  deferential  to  Madame  Mantalini,  ainoe  tiMse  txe  £uIb  whid 
require  no  comment ;  but  that  ereiy  now  and  then  she  wis  acenatoMrf 
in  the  torrent  of  her  discourse,  to  introduce  a  loud,  shrill,  dear  ^heatV 
the  import  and  mpaning  of  which  was  yarioualy  intepnied  bf  ha 
acquaintance ;  some  hohOng  that  Miss  Knag  dealt  in  ezaggeniiaa,  mi 
introduced  the  monosyUabl^  when  any  fresh  iuTentioii  was  in  eoons  a 
coinage  in  her  brain ;  and  others,  that  when  die  waoted  a  wutd,  ah 
threw  it  in  to  gain  time,  and  prevent  anybody  else  firam  rtrikiag  inii 
the  conversation.  It  may  be  further  remarked,  thai  Miss  Knag  ad 
aimed  at  youth,  though  she  had  shot  beyond  it  years  ago ;  and  thiii  sb 
was  weak  and  vain,  and  one  of  those  people  who  are  beai  deBcribed  Ig 
the  axiom,  that  you  may  trust  them  aa  £ur  as  you  can  aee  them,  and  ■ 
fiffther. 

'^  You'll  take  care  thai  Miss  Nickleby  underBtaada  her  hours^  $aim 
forth,"  said  Madame  Mantalini ;  ^  and  so  111  Imto  her  with  jm 
You'll  not  forget  my  directions.  Miss  Knag  ?  " 

Miss  Knag  of  course  replied,  thai  to  foiget  anything  Madams  Ha 
talini  had  directed,  viras  a  moral  impossibility ;  and  thai  lady,  dispenmn 
a  general  good  morning  among  her  assistants,  sailed  away. 

^  Charming  creature,  isn't  she,  Miss  Nickleby  ?"  said  Miaa  Knag 
rubbinff  her  hands  togeUier. 

^'  I  have  seen  very  little  of  her,"  said  Kate.     ^^  I  hardly  know  jd! 

'^  Have  you  seen  Mr.  Mantalini  ?"  inquired  Miss  Knag. 

"  Yes ;  I  have  seen  him  twice. " 

*^  Isn't  he  a  charming  creature  ?" 

^^  Indeed  he  does  not  strike  me  as  being  so,  by  any  means,"  reffiM 
Kate. 

'^  No,  my  dear !"  cried  Miss  Knag,  elevating  her  hands.  ^  Why 
goodness  gracious  mercy,  where's  your  taste  ?  Such  a  fine  tall,  lift 
whiskered  dashing  gentlemanly  man,  with  such  teeth  and  hair,  and- 
hem — ^well  now,  you  do  astonish  me." 

"  I  dare  say  I  am  very  foolish,**  replied  Kate,  laying  aade  her  bouHt 
«'  but  as  my  opinion  is  of  very  little  importance  to  bun  or  any  one  dsi 
I  do  not  regret  having  formed  it,  and  shall  be  slow  to  change  it,  I  thinlL' 

^'  He  is  a  very  fine  man,  don't  you  think  so  ?"  asked  one  of  the  yoon| 
ladies. 

^'  Indeed  he  may  be,  for  anything  I  could  say  to  the  oontrazyi 
replied  Kate. 

^^  And  drives  very  beautiful  horses,  doesn't  he?"  inquired  another, 

^^  I  dare  say  he  may,  but  I  never  saw  them,"  answmd  Elate. 

^  Never  saw  them !"  interposed  Miss  Knag.  ^^  Oh,  well,  there  it  is  a 
once  you  know ;  how  can  you  possibly  pronounce  an  opinion  about 
gentleman — ^hem — if  you  don't  see  him  as  he  turns  out  altogether  I" 

There  was  so  much  of  the  world-— oven  of  the  little  world  of  th 
country  girl — in  this  idea  of  the  old  milliner,  that  Kate,  who  wa 
anxious  for  every  reason  to  change  the  subject,  made  no  further  remaik 
and  left  Miss  Knag  in  possession  of  the  field. 

After  a  short  silence,  during  which  most  of  the  young  people  mad 
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tdoser  inspectkm  of  Kate's  appearance,  and  compared  notes  respecting 
it,  one  of  them  offered  to  help  her  off  with  her  shawl,  and  the  offer 
Miff  accepted,  inquired  whether  sho  did  not  find  bkck  Tery  unoom- 
kmle  wear. 
**  I  do  indeed,"  replied  Kate,  with  a  bitter  sich. 
^  So  dosty  ai^  hot,"  observed  the  same  speuLer,  adjnsting  her  drev 
ftrher. 

Kate  might  have  sud,  that  mourning  was  the  coldest  wear  which 
Mrtals  can  assome;  that  it  not  only  chills  the  breasts  of  those  it 
cbkhet^  but  extending  its  influence  to  summer  friends,  freens  up  their 
■nroes  of  good-will  and  kindness,  and  vrithcring  all  the  buds  of  pro* 
He  they  once  so  liberally  put  forth,  leaves  nothing  but  bared  and 
ntten  beiiitB  exposed.  There  are  few  who  have  lost  a  finend  or  r^tive 
coMtitntbig  in  life  their  sole  dependence,  who  have  not  keenly  felt  this 
tfliBg  influence  of  their  sable  garb.  She  had  felt  it  acutely,  and 
Ufa^  it  at  the  moment,  oould  not  restrain  her  tears. 

^lam  very  sorry  to  have  wounded  you  by  my  thoughtless  speech,* 
■MWr  companion.     ^'  I  did  not  think  of  it.     Yon  are  in  mourning  for 
MM  near  rdation." 
'^For  my  fiither,"  answered  Kate,  weeping. 

*For  what  relation,  Miss  Simmonds?"  asked  Miss  Knag  in  an 
indible  voice. 
^  Her  father,"  replied  the  other  softly. 

''Her  fether,  eh?  "  said  Miss  Kna^,  without  the  slightest  depression 
4tf  lier  voice.     ^  Ah !    A  long  illness.  Miss  Simmonds  ? 
*^  Hush — ^pray,"  replied  t&  girl ;   ''  I  don't  know." 
^  Oar  misfortune  was  very  sudden,"  said  Kate,  turning  away,  '^  or  I 
aiAt  perhaps,  at  a  time  like  tliis,  be  enabled  to  support  it  better." 

There  had  existed  not  a  little  desire  in  tho  room,  according  to  in- 
nriable  custom  when  any  new  ^'  young  person "  came,  to  know  who 
Kate  was,  and  what  she  was,  and  all  about  her ;  but  although  it  might 
Uve  t>een  very  naturally  increased  by  hor  appearance  and  emotion,  the 
kaowledge  that  it  pained  her  to  be  questioned,  was  sufficient  to  repress 
«iim  this  curiosity,  and  Miss  Knag,  finding  it  hopeless  to  attempt  ex- 
taetmg  any  further  particulars  just  then,  reluctantly  commanded 
denoe,  and  bade  the  work  proceed. 

Ih  silence,  then,  the  tasks  were  plied  until  half-past  one,  when  a 
hked  leg  of  mutton,  with  potatoes  to  correspond,  were  served  in  the 
kiiehen.  The  meal  over,  and  the  young  ladies  having  enjoyed  tho  addi- 
tional relaxation  of  washing  their  hands,  the  work  b^an  again,  and  was 
again  performed  in  silence,  until  the  noise  of  carriages  rattling  through 
tiie  streets,  and  of  loud  double  knocks  at  doors,  gave  token  that  the 
day  8  work  of  the  more  fortunate  members  of  society  was  proceeding  in 
its  turn. 

One  of  these  double  knocks  at  Madame  Mantalini's  door  announced 
the  equipage  of  some  great  lady — or  rather  rich  one,  for  there  is  occa- 
Mially  a  wide  distinction  between  riches  and  greatness — who  had  come 
with  her  daughter  to  approve  of  some  court-dresses  which  had  been  a 
bng  time  preparing,  and  upon  whom  Kate  was  deputed  to  wait,  accom- 
panied by  Miss  Knag,  and  officered  of  course  by  Madame  Mantalini. 
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Ejite'fl  part  in  the  pageant  was  bumble  enongb,  her  duties  bdng 
limited  to  holding  articles  of  costume  until  Miss  Knag  was  ready  to  trj 
them  on,  and  now  and  then  tying*  a  string  or  fastening  a  book-iind-eye. 
She  might,  not  unreasonably,  have  supposed  herself  beneath  the  readi 
of  any  arrogance,  or  bad  humour ;  but  it  happened  that  tiie  rich  lady 
and  the  rich  daughter  were  both  out  of  temper  that  day^  and  the  poor 
girl  came  in  for  her  share  of  their  revilings.  She  was  awkward — her 
hands  were  cold — dirty— coarse — she  could  do  nothing  right;  thej 
wondered  how  Madame  Mantalini  could  have  such  people  about  her: 
requested  they  might  see  some  other  young  woman  ^e  next  time  thej 
came,  and  so  forth. 

So  common  an  occurrence  would  be  hardly  deserving  of  mention,  boi 
for  its  efiect.  Kate  shed  many  bitter  tears  when  these  people  wm 
gone,  and  felt,  for  the  first  time,  humbled  by  her  occupation.  Shi 
had,  it  is  true,  quailed  at  the  prospect  of  drudgery  and  hard  servite ;  bot 
she  had  felt  no  degradation  in  working  for  her  bread,  until  she  finiiid 
herself  exposed  to  insolence  and  the  coarsest  pride.  Philosophy  wonU 
have  taught  her  that  the  degradation  was  on  the  side  of  those  ^irho  had 
sunk  so  low  as  to  display  such  passions  habitually,  and  without 
but  she  was  too  young  for  such  consolation,  and  her  honest  feeling 
hurt.  May  not  the  complaint,  that  common  people  are  aboTe  thdr 
station,'  often  take  its  rise  in  the  £act  of  uncommon  people  being  bdow 
theirs? 

In  such  scenes  and  occupations  the  time  wore  on  until  nine  o'dook, 
when  Kate,  jaded  and  dispirited  with  the  occurrences  of  the  day, 
hastened  from  the  confinement  of  the  work-room,  to  join  her  mother  it 
the  street  comer,  and  walk  home  : — ^the  more  sadly,  from  having  to  dis- 
guise her  real  feelings,  and  feign  to  participate  in  all  the  sanguine  visiooi 
of  her  companion. 

"  Bless  my  soul,  Kate,"  said  Mrs.  Nickleby ;  "  I  've  been  thinjdiig 
all  day,  what  a  delightful  thing  it  would  be  for  Madame  Mantalini  to 
take  you  into  partnership— such  a  likely  thing  too,  you  know.  Why 
your  poor  dear  papa's  cousin  s  sister-in-law — a  Miss  Browndock-— was 
taken  into  partnership  by  a  lady  that  kept  a  school  at  Hammersmith, 
and  made  her  fortune  in  no  time  at  all ;  I  forget,  by  the  bye,  whether 
that  Miss  Browndock  was  the  same  lady  tliat  got  the  ten  thousand 
pounds  prize  in  the  lottery,  but  I  think  she  was ;  indeed,  now  I  come 
to  think  of  it,  I  am  sure  she  was.  ^  Mantalini  and  Nickleby,'  how  well 
it  would  sound  ! — and  if  Nicholas  has  any  good  fortune,  you  might  have 
Doctor  Nickleby,  the  head-master  of  Westminster  School,  living  in  the 
same  street." 

^^  Dear  Nicholas  ! "  cried  Kate,  taking  from  her  reticule  her  brothei^s 
latter  from  Dotheboys  Hall.  ^^  In  all  our  misfortunes,  how  happy  it 
makes  me,  mamma,  to  hear  he  is  doing  well,  and  to  find  him  writing  in 
such  good  spirits.  It  consoles  me  for  all  we  may  undergo,  to  think  tiiat 
he  is  comfortable  and  happy." 

Poor  Kate  !  she  little  thought  how  weak  her  consolation  was,  and 
how  soon  she  would  be  undeceived. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

MISS  KNAG,  AFTER  DOATING  ON  KATE  NICKLEBY  FOR  THREE  WHOLE 
DAYS,  MAKES  UP  HER  MIND  TO  HATE  HER  FOR  EVERMORE.  THE 
CAUSES   WHICH   LEAD   MISS   KNAG   TO   FORM   THIS   RESOLUTION. 

There  are  many  lives  of  much  pain,  hardship,  and  suffering,  which, 
having  no  stirring  interest  for  any  but  those  who  lead  them,  arc  dis- 
H^gar&d  by  persons  who  do  not  want  thought  or  feeliug,  but  who 
psmper  their  compassion  and  need  high  stimulants  to  rouse  it. 

There  are  not  a  few  among  the  disciples  of  charity  who  require  in 

their  Tocation  scarcely  less  excitement  than  the  votaries  of  pleasure  in 

UncB;  and  hence  it  is  that  diseased  sympathy  and  compassion  aro 

evBiy  day  expended  on  out-of-the-way  objects,  when  only  too  many 

dflonids  upon  the  legitimate  exercise  of  the  same  virtues  in  a  healthy 

stated  are  constantly  within  the  sight  and  hearing  of  the  most  unob- 

flflrrant  person  alive.     In  short,  charity  must  have  its  romance,  as  the 

DOTelist  or  playwright  must  have  his.     A  thief  in  fustian  is  a  vulgar 

character,  scarcely  to  be  thought  of  by  persons  of  refinement ;  but  dress 

him  in  green  velvet;  with  a  high-crowned  hat,  and  ghange  the  scene  of 

his  operations,  from  a  thickly-peopled  city  to  a  mountain  road,  and 

you  snail  find  in  him  the  very  soul  of  poetry  and  adventure.     So  it  is 

with  the   one   great  cardinal  virtue,  which,  properly  nourished  and' 

exercised,  leads  to,  if  it  does  not  necessarily  include,  all  the  others.     It 

must  have  its  romance ;  and  the  less  of  real  hard  struggling  work-a- 

day  Hfe  there  is  in  that  romance,  the  better. 

The  life  to  which  poor  Kate  Nicklcby  was  devoted,  in  consequence 
of  the  unforeseen  train  of  circumstances  already  developed  in  this  nar- 
rative, was  a  hard  one;  but  lest  the  very  dullness,  unhealthy  confine- 
ment, and  bodily  fatigue,  which  made  up  its  sum  and  substance,  should 
<ieprive  it  of  any  interest  with  the  mass  of  the  charitable  and  sympa- 
thetic, I  would  rather  keep  Miss  Nicklcby  herself  in  view  just  now, 
than  chill  them  in  the  outset  by  a  minute  and  lengthened  description  of 
Uie  establishment  presided  over  by  Madame  Mantiilini. 

"  Well,  now,  indeed  Madame  !Mantalini,"  said  Miss  Knag,  as  Kate 
^M  taking  her  weary  way  homewards  on  the  first  night  of  her 
Jwviciate ;  '•  that  Mbs  Nicklcby  is  a  very  creditable  young  person — a 
^ery  creditable  young  person  indeed — hem — upon  my  word,  iMadamo 
^^Mitalini,  it  does  very  extraordinary  credit  even  to  your  discrimination 
"^t  you  should  have  found  such  a  very  excellent,  very  well-behaved, 
^^ry — liem — very  unassuming  young  woman  to  assist  in  the  fitting 
on.  I  have  seen  some  young  women  when  they  had  the  opportunity 
of  displaying  before  their  betters,  behave  in  such  a — oh,  dt^ar — well — 
hut  you're  always  right,  Madame  Mantalini,  always ;  and  as  I  very 
often  tell  the  young  ladies,  how  you  do  contrive  to  be  always  right, 
^'hcn  80  many  people  arc  so  often  wrong,  is  to  me  a  mystery  indeed." 
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"  Beyond  putting  a  very  excellent  client  out  of  humour,  Mi» 
Nickleby  has  not  done  anything  very  remarkable  to-day — that  I  am 
aware  of,  at  least/'  said  Madame  ^lantalini  in  reply. 

"  Oh,  dear !"  said  Miss  Knag;  "but  you  must  allow  a  great  deal 
for  inexperience,  you  know." 

"  ^Vnd  youth  {"  inquired  Madame. 

"  Oil,  I  say  nothing  about  that^  Madame  Mantalini,"  replied  MisB 
Knag,  reddening ;  "  because  if  youth  were  any  excuse,  you  wouldn't 
have — " 

"  Quite  BO  good  a  forewoman  as  I  have,  I  suppose,"  suggested 
Madame. 

"  Well,  I  never  did  know  anybody  like  you,  Madame  MantaKni,* 
rejoined  Miss  Knag  most  complacently,  "  and  that's  the  fact,  for  yoi 
know  what  one's  going  to  say,  before  it  has  time  to  rise  to  one's  lips. 
Oh,  very  good !  Ha,  ha,  ha  !** 

^'  For  myself,"  observed  Madame  Mantalini,  glancing  with  afiecied 
carelessness  at  her  assistant,  and  laughing  heartily  in  her  sleeve,  "I 
consider  Miss  Nickleby  the  most  awkward  girl  I  ever  saw  in  my  Ufis," 

"  I*oor  dear  thing,"  said  Miss  Knag,  "  it's  not  her  fault.  If  it  wm, 
we  might  hope  to  cure  it ;  but  as  it's  her  misfortune,  Madame  Mantalkd» 
why  really  you  know,  as  the  man  said  about  the  blind  horse,  we  ouglA 
to  respect  it." 

"  Her  uncle  told  me  she  had  been  considered  pretty,"  remaiked 
Madame  Mantalini.  "  I  think  her  one  of  the  most  ordinary  girls  I 
ever  met  with." 

*"  Ordinary  !"  cried  Miss  Knag  with  a  countenance  beaming  delight; 
**  and  awkward  !  AVell,  all  I  can  say  is,  Madame  Mantalini,  that  I 
quite  love  the  poor  girl ;  and  that  if  sh^  was  twice  as  indifferent-look- 
ing, and  twict^  as  awkward  as  she  is,  I  should  be  only  so  much  tli» 
more  her  friend,  and  that's  the  truth  of  it." 

In  fact.  Miss  Knag  had  conceived  an  incipient  aifection  for  Kate 
Nickleby,  after  witnessing  her  failure  that  morning,  and  this  short 
conversation  with  her  superior  increased  the  favourable  prepossessioii 
to  a  most  surprising  extent ;  which  was  the  more  remarkable,  as  when 
she  first  scaimed  that  young  lady's  face  and  figure,  she  had  entertained 
certain  inward  misgivings  that  they  would  nevi*r  agree. 

*'  But  now,"  said  Miss  Knag,  gLincing  at  the  refli^ction  of  herself  in 
a  mirror  at  no  great  distance,  "  I  love  her — I  quite  love  her — ^I 
declare  I  do." 

Of  such  a  highly  disinterested  quality  was  this  devoted  friendship, 
and  so  superior  was  it  to  the  little  weaknesses  of  flattery  or  ill-nature, 
that  the  kind-hearted  Miss  Knag  candidly  informed  Kate  Nickleby 
next  day,  that  she  saw  she  would  never  do  for  the  business,  but  that 
she  need  not  give  herself  the  slightest  imeasiness  on  this  account,  for 
that  she  (Miss  Knag)  by  increased  exertions  on  her  own  part,  would 
keep  Imt  as  much  as  possible  in  the  back  ground,  and  that  all  she  would 
have  to  do  would  be  to  remain  perfectly  quiet  before  company,  and  to 
shrink  from  attracting  notice  by  every  means  in  her  power.  Tliis  last 
suggestion  was  bo  much  in  accordance  with  the  timid  girl's  own  feeHngt 
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md  wishes,  that  she  readily  promised  implicit  reliance  on  the  excellent 
ipimter's  advice :  without  questioning,  or  indeed  bestowing  a  moment's 
reflection  upon  the  motives  that  dictated  it. 

**  I  take  quite  a  lively  interest  in  you,  my  dear  soul,  upon  my  word," 
said  Miss  Knag ;  ^^  a  sister's  interest,  actually.  It's  the  most  singular 
draimsianoe  I  ever  knew." 

Undoubtedly  it  was  singular,  that  if  Miss  Knag  did  feel  a  strong 
interest  in  Kate  Nickleby,  it  should  not  rather  have  been  the  interest 
«f  a  maiden  aunt  or  grandmother,  that  being  the  conclusion  to  which 
the  difierence  in  their  respective  ages  would  have  naturally  tended. 
Bud  Miss  Kna?  wore  clothes  of  a  very  youthful  pattern,  and  perhaps 
bat  feelings  took  the  same  shape. 

^  Bless  yon  ! "  said  Miss  Knag,  bestowing  a  kiss  upon  Kate  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  second  day's  work,  "  how  very  awkward  you  have 
hn  all  day." 

*^I  fear  yotn*  kind  and  open  communication,  which  has  rendered  me 
HDOR  painfully  conscious  of  my  own  defects,  has  not  improved  me," 
sigM  Kate.     ' 

*^  Xo,  no,  I  dare  say  not,"  rejoined  Miss  Knag,  in  a  most  uncommon 
iow  of  good  humour.     "  But  how  much  better  that  you  should  know 
k  at  first,  and  so  be  able  to  go  on  straight  and  comfortable.     Which 
"Way  are  you  walking,  my  love  ?  " 
•*  Towards  the  city,"  replied  Kate. 

••  The  city  ! "  cried  Miss  Knag,  regarding  herself  with  great  favour  in 
the  glass  as  she  tied  her  bonnet.  ^  Goodness  gracious  me  !^now  do  you 
T»lly  live  in  the  city  ?  " 

"  Is  it  80  very  unusual  for  anybody  to  live  there  ?  "  asked  Kate,  half 
nmling. 

"  I  couldn't  have  believed  it  possible  that  any  young  woman  could 
have  lived  there  under  any  circumstances  whatever,  for  three  days  toge- 
tber,"  replied  Miss  Knag. 

"  Reduced — I  should  say  poor  people,"  answered  Kate,  correcting 
herself  hastily,  for  she  was  afraid  of  appearing  proud,  *'must  live 
where  they  can." 

"  Ah  !  very  true,  so  they  must ;  very  proper  indeed  !  "  rejoined  Miss 
Knag  with  that  sort  of  half  sigh,  which,  accompanied  by  two  or  three 
*gbt  Bods  of  the  head,  is  pity's  small  change  in  general  society  ;  "  and 
that's  what  I  very  often  tell  my  brother,  when  our  servants  go  away 
^one  after  another,  and  he  thinks  the  back  kitchm's  rather  too  damp 
fe  'era  to  sleep  in.  These  sort  of  people,  I  tell  him,  are  glad  to  sleep 
wywhere  !  Heaven  suits  the  back  to  the  burden.  What  a  nice  thing 
rt  18  to  think  that  it  should  be  so,  isn't  it  ?  " 
**  Very,"  replied  Kate,  turning  away. 

**  I'll  walk  'W'ith  you  part  of  the  way,  my  dear,"  said  Miss  Knag, "  for 
you  must  go  very  near  our  house;  and  as  it's  quite  dark,  and  our  last 
«iTant  went  to  the  hospital  a  week  ago,  with  Saint  Anthony's  fire  in 
htt  face,  I  shall  be  glad  of  your  company." 

Kate  would  willingly  have  excused  herself  from  this  flattering  com- 
pinioDship,  bnt  Miss  Knag  having  adjusted  her  bonnet  to  her  entire 
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satisfaction,  took  her  arm  with  an  air  which  plainly  showed  how  much 
she  felt  the  compliment  she  was  conferring,  and  they  were  in  the  street 
before  she  could  say  another  word. 

^  I  fear,"  said  Kate,  hesitating,  '^  that  mama — ^my  mother,  I  mean — 
18  waiting  for  me/* 

"  You  needn't  make  the  least  apology,  my  dear,"  said  Miss  Kni^ 
smiling  sweetly  as  she  spoke ;  "  I  dare  say  she  is  a  very  respectable  (£l 
person,  and  I  shall  be  quite — hem — quite  pleased  to  know  her." 

As  poor  Mrs.  Nickleby  was  cooling — not  her  heels  alone,  but  her 
limbs  generally  at  the  street  comer,  Kate  had  no  altematiye  but  to 
make  her  known  to  Miss  Knag,  who,  doing  the  last  new  carriage  cii»- 
tomer  at  second-hand,  acknowledged  the  introduction  with  condescendiif 
politeness.  The  three  then  walked  away  arm  in  arm,  with  Miss  Knsg 
in  the  middle,  in  a  special  state  of  amiability. 

"  I  have  taken  such  a  fancy  to  your  daughter,  Mrs.  Nickleby,  yott 
can't  think,"  said  Miss  Knag,  after  she  had  proceeded  a  little  distMioe 
in  dignified  silence. 

*'  1  am  delighted  to  hear  it,"  said  Mrs.  Nickleby; "  though  it  is  nothing 
new  to  me,  that  even  strangers  should  like  Kate." 

"  Hem  !  "  cried  Miss  Knag. 

"  You  will  like  her  better  when  you  know  how  good  she  is,"  said 
Mrs.  Nickleby.  "  It  is  a  grc:it  blessing  to  me  in  my  misfortunes  to  have 
a  child,  who  knows  neither  pride  or  vanity,  and  whose  bringing-up 
might  very  well  have  excused  a  little  of  both  at  first.  You  don  t  know 
what  it  is  to  lose  a  husband.  Miss  Knag." 

As  Miss  Knag  had  never  yet  known  what  it  was  to  gwn  one,  it  fol- 
lowed very  nearly  as  a  matter  of  course  that  she  didn't  know  what  it 
was  to  lose  one,  so  she  said  in  some  haste,  "  No,  indeed  I  don't,"  and  said 
it  with  an  air  intended  to  signify  that  she  should  like  to  catch  herself 
marrying  anybody — no  no,  she  knew  better  than  that. 

"  Kate  has  improved  even  in  this  little  time,  I  have  no  doubt,*  said 
Mrs.  Nickleby,  glancing  proudly  at  her  daughter. 

"  Oh  !  of  course,"  said  Miss  Knag. 

"  And  will  improve  still  more,"  added  Mrs.  Nickleby. 

"  That  she  will,  I'll  be  bound,"  replied  Miss  Knag,  squeezmg  Kate's 
arm  in  her  own,  to  point  the  joke. 

"  81ic  always  was  clever,"  said  poor  Mrs.  Nickleby,  brightening  np» 
"  always,  from  a  baby.  I  recollect  when  she  was  only  two  years  and 
a  half  old,  that  a  gentleman  who  used  to  visit  very  much  at  our  house- 
Mr.  Watkins,  you  know,  Kate,  my  dear,  that  your  poor  papa  went  bail 
for,  who  afterwards  ran  away  to  the  Unitetl  States,  and  stint  us  a  pair 
of  snow  sliocs,  with  such  an  affectionate  letter  that  it  made  your  poor 
dear  father  cry  for  a  week.  You  remember  the  letter,  in  which  he 
said  that  he  was  veiy  sorry  he  couldn't  repay  the  fifty  pounds  just 
then,  because  his  capital  was  all  out  at  interest,  and  he  was  very  busy 
making  his  fortune,  but  that  he  didn't  forget  you  were  his  god-daughter, 
and  he  should  take  it  very  unkind  if  we  didn't  buy  you  a  silver  coral 
and  put  it  down  to  his  old  account — dear  me,  yes,  my  dear,  how  stupid 
you  are  !  and  spoke  so  affectionately  of  the  old  port  wine  that  he  used 
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to  drink  a  bottle  and  a  half  of  every  time  he  came.     You  must 
member,  Kate  ?" 

"  Yea,  yes,  mama ;  what  of  him  ?" 

"  Why,  that  Mr.  Watkins,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Nickleby  slowly, 
as  if  she  were  making  a  tremendous  effort  to  recollect  something  of 
paramount  importance ;  ^^  that  Mr.  Watkins — ^he  wasn't  any  relation, 
MiflB  Knag  will  understand,  to  the  Watkins  who  kept  the  Old  Boar 
in  the  village ;  by  the  by,  I  don't  remember  whether  it  was  the  Old 
Boar  or  the  George  the  Fourth,  but  it  was  one  of  the  two,  I  know, 
and  it's  much  the  same — ^that  Mr.  Watkins  said,  when  you  were  only 
two  years  and  a  half  old,  that  you  were  one  of  the  most  astonishing 
children  he  ever  saw.  He  did  indeed.  Miss  Knag,  and  he  wasn't  at 
all  fimd  of  children,  and  couldn't  have  had  the  slightest  motive  for 
dmng  it.  I  know  it  was  he  who  said  so,  because  I  recollect,  as  well  as 
if  it  was  only  yesterday,  his  borrowing  twenty  poimds  of  her  poor  dear 
papa  the  very  moment  afterwards." 

Having  quoted  this  extraordinary  and  most  disinterested  testimony 
to  her  daughter's  excellence,  Mrs.  Nickleby  stopped  to  breathe ;  and 
Jfin  Knag,  finding  that  the  discourse  was  turning  upon  family  greatness, 
lost  no  time  in  striking  in  with  a  small  reminiscence  on  her  own  account. 

^  Don't  talk  of  lending  money,  Mrs.  Nickleby,"  said  Miss  Knag, 
"  or  you'll  drive  me  crazy,  perfectly  crazy.  My  mamma — hem — was 
the  most  lovely  and  beautiful  creature,  with  the  most  striking  and 
exquisite — hem — the  most  exquisite  nose  that  ever  was  put  upon  a 
human  face,  I  do  believe,  Airs.  Nickleby  (here  Miss  Knag  rubbed  her 
own  nose  sympathetically) ;  themost  delightful  and  accomplished  woman, 
perhaps,  that  ever  was  seen ;  but  she  had  that  one  failing  of  lending 
money,  and  carried  it  to  such  an  extent  that  she  lent — hem — oh  ! 
thousands  of  pounds,  all  our  little  fortunes,  and  what's  more,  Mrs. 
Nickleby,  I  don't  think,  if  we  were  to  live  till — till — hem — till  the  very 
end  of  time,  that  we  should  ever  get  them  back  again.    I  don't  indeed.** 

After  concluding  this  effort  of  invention  without  being  interrupted. 
Miss  Knag  fell  into  many  more  recollections,  no  less  interesting  tlian 
true,  the  full  tide  of  which  Mrs.  Nickleby  in  vain  attempting  to  stem, 
at  length  sailed  smoothly  down,  by  adding  an  under-current  of  her  own 
recollections ;  and  so  both  ladies  went  on  talking  together  in  perfect 
contentment :  the  only  difference  between  them  being,  that  whereas 
Miss  Knag  addressed  herself  to  Kate,  and  talked  very  loud,  Mrs. 
Nickleby  kept  on  in  one  unbroken  monotonous  flow,  perfectly  satisfied 
to  be  talking,  and  caring  very  little  whether  anybody  listened  or  not. 

In  this  manner  they  walked  on  very  amicably  until  they  arrived  at 
Miss  Knag's  brother's,  who  was  an  ornamental  stationer  and  small 
circulating  library  keeper,  in  a  by-street  off  Tott<!nham  Court  Road, 
and  who  let  out  by  the  day,  week,  month,  or  year,  the  newest  old 
novels,  whereof  the  titles  were  displayed  in  pen-and-ink  characters  on 
a  sheet  of  pasteboard,  swinging  at  his  door-post.  As  Miss  Knag 
happened  at  the  moment  to  be  in  the  middle  of  an  account  of  her 
twenty-second  offer  firom  a  gentleman  of  large  property,  she  insisted 
upon  their  all  going  in  to  supper  together ;  and  in  they  went. 
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^  Don't  go  SLWSLjy  Mortimer,"  said  Miss  Knag  as  the^r  entered  ths 
shop.  ^^  It's  only  one  of  our  young  ladies  and  her  mother.  Mxa.  and 
Miss  Nickleby." 

*'  Oh,  indeed  !"  said  Mr.  Mortimer  Knag.     "  Ah  !* 

HaTing  given  utterance  to  these  ejaculations  with  a  Tery  profoand^ 
and  thoughtful  air,  Mr.  Knag  slowly  snuffed  two  kitchen  candles  on 
the  counter  and  two  more  in  the  window,  and  then  snuffed  himaflif 
from  a  box  m  his  waistcoat  pocket. 

There  was  something  very  impressive  in  the  ghostly  air  with  whidi 
all  this  was  done,  and  as  Mr.  Knag  was  a  tall  lank  gentleman  of 
solemn  features,  wearing  spectacles,  and  garnished  with  mnch  less  hair 
than  a  gentleman  bordering  on  forty  or  thereabouts  usually  boasts,  Mrs. 
Nicklefy  whispered  her  daughter  that  she  thought  he  must  be  lit«arary. 

*'*'  Past  ten,"  said  Mr.  Knag,  consulting  his  watch.  ^  Thomas,  clost 
the  warehouse." 

Thomas  was  a  boy  nearly  half  as  tall  as  a  shutter,  and  the  waie- 
lumse  was  a  shop  about  the  size  of  three  hackney  coaches. 

^^  Ah ! "  said  Mr.  Knag  once  more,  heaving  a  deep  sigh  as  he  restored 
to  its  parent  shelf  the  book  he  had  been  reading.  **  Well — ^yes — I 
believe  supper  is  ready,  sister." 

With  another  sigh  Mr.  Knag  took  up  the  kitchen  candles  from  the 
counter,  and  preceded  the  ladies  with  mournful  steps  to  a  back  parlour, 
where  a  char- woman,  employed  in  the  absence  of  the  sick  servant,  and. 
remunerated  with  certain  eighteenpences  to  be  deducted  &om  h&p  wag(» 
due,  was  putting  the  supper  out. 

"  Mrs.  Blockson,"  said  Miss  Knag,  reproachfully,  "  how  very  oftea 
I  have  begged  you  not  to  come  into  the  room  with  your  bonnet  on." 

^^  I  can't  help  it,  Miss  Knag,"  said  the  char- woman,  bridling  up  on  the 
i^iortest  notice.  *'*'  There's  been  a  deal  o'  cleaning  to  do  in  this  house» 
and  if  you  don't  like  it,  I  must  trouble  you  to  look  out  for  somebody 
else,  for  it  don't  hardly  pay  me,  and  that's  the  truth,  if  I  was  to  be 
hung  this  minute." 

^^  I  don't  want  any  remarks,  if  you  please,"  said  Miss  Knag,  with  a 
strong  emphasis  on  the  personal  pronoun.  ^^  Is  tliere  any  iire  down 
stairs  for  some  hot  water  presently  ?" 

^*  No  there  is  not,  indeed.  Miss  Knag,"  replied  the  substitute;  ^'  and 
so  I  won't  tell  you  no  stories  about  it." 

**  Then  why  isn't  there  ?"  said  Miss  Knag. 

^  Because  there  an't  no  coals  left  out,  and  if  I  could  make  coala  I 
would,  but  as  I  can't  I  won't,  and  so  I  make  bold  to  tell  you  Mem^* 
replied  Mrs.  Blockson. 

"  Will  you  hold  your  tongue — female  ?"  said  Mr.  Mortimer  Knag, 
plunging  violently  into  this  dialogue. 

**  liy  your  leave,  Mr.  Knag,"  retorted  the  char- woman,  turning  sharp 
round.  ^^  I'm  only  too  glad  not  to  speak  in  this  house,  excepting  when 
and  where  I'm  spoke  to,  iSir ;  and  with  regard  to  being  a  female,  Sir,  L 
should  wish  to  know  what  you  considered  yourself  ? " 

^^  A  miserable  wretch,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Knag,  striking  hia  forehead* 
"  A  miserable  wretch." 
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^  I'm  Teiy  glad  to  find  that  you  doii*t  call  yourself  but  of  your  uamt^ 
Sr,"  said  Mrs.  Blockson ;  ^^  and  as  I  had  two  twm  children  the  day 
before  yesterday  was  only  seven  weeks,  and  my  little  Charley  fell  down, 
a  airy  and  pot  his  elber  out  last  Monday,  I  shall  take  it  as  a  favior  if 
yonll  send  nine  shillii^  for  one  week's  work  to  my  house,  afore  the 
clock  strikes  ten  to-morrow." 

With  these  parting  words,  the  good  woman  quitted  the  room  with 
gnai  ease  of  manner^  leaving  the  door  wide  open,  while  Mr.  Knag, 
1^  the  sane  moment,  flimg  himself  into  the  ^  warehouse,"  and  groaned 
alend. 

^  What  is  the  matter  with  that  gentleman,  pray  ?"  inquired  Mrs. 
NiekJeby,  greatly  disturbed  by  the  sound. 
^  Is  be  ul  ?"  inquired  Kate,  really  alarmed. 

^  Hush!"  replied  Miss  Knag;  ^a  most  melancholy  history.     He 
was  once  most  devotedly  attached  to— liem — to  Madame  MantaJinL" 
"  Bless  me !"  OLclauned  Mrs.  Nickleby. 

^  Yes,"  continued  Miss  Knag,  ^^  and  received  great  encouragement 

liQ,  ami  confidently  hoped  to  marry  her.     He  has  a  most  romantic 

heut,  Mrs.  Nickleby,  as  indeed — hem — as  indeed  all  our  fiunily  have, 

wtd  the  disappointment  was  a  dreadful  blow.     He  is  a  wonderfully 

accomplished  man — most  extraordinarily  accomplished — ^reads — ^hem-— 

reads  every  novel  that  comes  out ;  I  mean  every  novel  that — hem — 

that  has  any  fiishion  in  it,  of  course.     The  fact  is,  that  he  did  find  so 

mnch  in  the  books  he  read  applicable  to  his  own  misfortunes,  and  did 

iad  himself  in  every  respect  so  much  like  the  heroes — because  of  course 

he  is  conscious  of  his  own  superiority,  as  we  all  are,  and  very  natu- 

nlly — that  he  took  to  scorning  everythii^,  and  became  a  genius ;  and 

I  am  quite  sure  that  he  is  at  uiia  very  present  moment  writing  another 

kok." 

*'*'  Another  book  !'*  repeated  Kate,  finding  that  a  pause  was  left  for 
aunebody  to  say  something. 

^  Yes,"  said  Miss  Knag,  nodding  in  great  triumph  ;  *"'  another  book, 
ii  three  volumes  poet  octavo.  Of  course  it's  a  great  advantage  to  him 
ia  all  his  little  fashionable  descriptions  to  have  the  benefit  of  my — hera 
*— of  my  experience,  because  of  course  few  authors  who  write  about 
sach  things  ean  have  such  opportunities  of  knowing  them  as  I  have. 
He's  so  wrapped  up  in  high  life,  that  the  least  allusion  to  business  or 
worldly  matters — like  tliat  woman  just  now  for  instance — quite  dis- 
tracts him ;  but,  as  I  often  say,  I  think  his  disappointment  a  great  thing 
ibr  him,  because  if  he  hadn't  been  disajipointed  he  couldn't  have  written 
about  blighted  hopes  and  all  that ;  and  the  fact  is  if  it  hadn't  happened 
as  it  has,  I  don't  believe  his  genius  would  ever  have  come  out  at  all." 

How  much  more  communicative  Miss  Knag  might  have  become 
under  more  favourable  circumstances  it  is  impossible  to  rlivinc,  but  as 
the  gU>omy  one  was  within  ear-shot  and  the  fire  wanted  making  up, 
her  disclosures  stopped  here.  To  judge  from  all  appearances,  and  the 
difficulty  of  making  the  water  warm,  the  lost  servant  could  not  have 
beeft  much  accustomed  to  any  other  fire  than  St.  Anthony's ;  but  a 
little  brandy  and  water  was  made  at  lost,  and  the  guests,  having  been 
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previously  regaled  with  cold  leg  of  mutton  and  bread  and  cheese,  soon 
afterwards  took  leave ;  Kate  amusing  herself  all  the  way  home  with 
the  recollection  of  her  last  glimpse  of  Mr.  Mortimer  Knag  deeply  ab- 
stracted in  the  shop,  and  Mrs.  Nicklcby  by  debating  within  herself 
whether  the  dress-making  iirm  would  ultimately  become  *^  Mantalini, 
Knag,  and  Nickleby,"  or  "  Mantalini,  Nickleby,  and  Knag."    " 

At  this  high  point,  Miss  Knag's  friendship  remained  for  three  whole 
days,  much  to  the  wonderment  of  Madame  Mantalini's  young  ladies 
who  had  never  beheld  such  constancy  in  that  quarter  before,  but  on  the 
fourth  it  received  a  check  no  less  violent  than  sudden,  which  thus 
occurred. 

It  happened  that  an  old  lord  of  great  family,  who  was  going  to  marry, 
a  young  Ijvdy  of  no  family  in  particular,  came  with  the  young  lady,  and 
the  young  lady's  sister,  to  witness  the  ceremony  of  trying  on  two  nuptial 
l>onnets  which  had  been  ordered  the  day  before ;  and  Madame  Mantalini 
annotmcing  the  fact  in  a  shrill  treble  through  the  speaking-pipe,  which 
communicated  with  the  work-room,  Mias  Knag  darted  hastily  up  stairs 
with  a  bonnet  in  each  hand,  and  presented  herself  in  the  show-room  in 
a  charming  state  of  palpitation,  intended  to  demonstrate  her  enthusiasm 
in  the  cause.     The  bonnets  were  no  sooner  fairly  on,  than  Miss  Knag 
and  Madame  Mantalini  fell  into  convulsions  of  admiration. 
A  most  elegant  appearance,"  said  Madame  Mantalini. 
I  never  saw  anything  so  exquisite  in  all  my  life,"  said  Miss  Knag. 

Now  the  old  lord,  who  was  a  very  old  lord,  said  nothing,  but  mum- 
bled and  chuckled  in  a  state  of  great  delight,  no  less  with  the  nuptial 
bonnets  and  their  wearers,  than  with  his  own  address  in  getting  such  a 
fine  woman  for  his  wife  ;  and  the  young  lady,  who  was  a  very  lively 
young  lady,  seeing  the  old  lord  in  this  rapturous  condition,  ch&sed  the 
old  lord  behind  a  cheval-glass,  and  then  and  there  kissed  him,  while 
Madame  Mantalini  and  the  other  young  lady  looked  discreetly  another  way. 

But  pending  the  salutation,  ^liss  Knag,  who  was  tinged  with  curiosity, 
stepped  accidentally  behind  the  glass,  and  encountered  the  lively  young 
lady's  eye  just  at  the  very  moment  when  she  kissed  the  old  lord  ;  upon 
which  the  young  lady  in  a  pouting  manner  murmured  something  about 
"  an  old  thing,"  and  "  great  impertinence,"  and  finished  by  darting  a 
look  of  displeasure  at  ^liss  Knag  and  smiling  contemptuously. 

"  IMadam  JMantalini,"  said  the  young  lady. 

"  Ma'am,"  said  Madame  Mantalini. 

"  Pray  have  up  that  pretty  young  creature  we  saw  yesterday." 

*'  Oh  yes,  do,"  said  the  sister. 

"  Of  all  things  in  the  world,  Madame  ]Mantalini,"  said  the  lord  s  in- 
tended, throwing  herself  languidly  on  a  sofa,  "  I  hate  being  waited 
upon  by  frights  or  elderly  persons.  I-.et  me  always  see  that  young 
creature,  I  beg,  whenever  I  come." 

*'  By  all  means,"  said  the  old  lord ;  "  the  lovely  young  creature,  bjr 
all  means." 

"  Everybody  is  talking  about  her,"  said  the  young  lady,  in  the  same 
careless  manner  ;  '^  and  my  lord,  being  a  great  admirer  of  beauty,  must 
positively  see  her." 
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^  She  it  miivereally  admiredy"  retplicd  Madame  Mantalini.    *^  Mias- 
Knae,  send  up  Miss  Nickleby.     You  needn't  return." 

^  I  beg  your  pardon,  Madame  Mantalini,  what  did  you  say  last  ?  " 
ukcd  Miss  Knag,  trembling. 

^*'  Yon  needn't  return,"  repeated  the  superior  sharply.     Miss  Knag 
Tanished  without  another  word,  and  in  all  reasonable  time  was  replaced 
by  Kate,  who  took  off  the  new  bonnets  and  put  on  the  old  ones : 
bhiflhing  Tcry  much  to  find  that  the  old  lord  and  the  two  young  ladies, 
irere  staring  her  out  of  countenance  all  the  time. 
**  Why,  how  you  colour,  child !"  said  the  lord's  chosen  bride. 
**"  She  is  not  quite  so  accustomed  to  her  business  as  she  will  be  in  a 
week  or  two,"  interposed  Madame  Mantalini  with  a  gracious  smile. 

^  I  am  afraid  you  have  been  giving  her  some  of  your  wicked  looks, 
ny  lord,"  said  the  intended. 

"  No,  no,  no,"  replied  the  old  lord,  "  no,  no,  I'm  going  to  be  married 
mi  lead  a  new  life.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  a  new  life,  a  new  life  !  ha,  ha,  ha ! " 
It  was  a  satisfactory  thing  to  hear  that  the  old  gentleman  was  going 
toledi  a  new  life,  for  it  was  pretty  evident  that  his  old  one  would  not 
hd  him  much  longer.  The  mere  exertion  of  protracted  chuckling 
ndnced  him  to  a  fearful  ebb  of  coughing  and  gasping,  and  it  was  some 
mimites  before  he  could  find  breath  to  remark  that  the  girl  was  too 
pretty  for  a  milliner. 

^  I  hope  you  don't  think  good  looks  a  disqualification  for  the  business, 
my  lord,"  said  Madame  Mantalini,  simpering. 

"  Not  by  any  means,"  replied  the  old  lord,  "  or  you  would  have  left 
it  lone  ago." 

"  "i  ou  naughty  creature  !  "  said  the  lively  lady,  poking  the  peer  with 
W  parasol ;  **•  1  won't  have  you  talk  so.     How  dare  you  ?" 

Tliijj  playful  inquiry  was  accompanied  with  another  poke  and  an- 
other, and  then  the  old  lord  caught  the  parasol,  and  wouldn't  give  it  up 
again,  which  induced  the  other  lady  to  come  to  the  rescue,  and  somo 
very  pretty  sportiveness  ensued. 

^  You  will  see  that  those  little  alterations  arc  made,  Madame  Man- 
talini," said  the  lady.  '*•  Nay,  my  lord,  you  positively  shall  go 
first ;  I  wouldn't  leave  you  behind  with  that  pretty  girl,  not  for  half  a 
second.  I  know  you  too  well.  Jane,  my  dear,  let  him  go  first,  and  wo 
8liall  be  quite  sure  of  him." 

The  old  lord,  evidently  much  flattered  by  this  suspicion,  bestowed  a 

grotesque  leer  upon  Kate  as  he  passed,  and  receiving  another  tap  with 

the  parasol  for  his  wickedness,  tottered  down  stairs  to  the  door,  where 

his  sprightly  body  was  hoisted  into  the  carriage  by  two  stout  footmen. 

"  Fob  ! "  said  Madame  Mantalini,  "  how  he  ever  gets  into  a  carriage 

without  thinking  of  a  hearse,  /  can  t  think.     There,  take  the  things 

away,  my  dear,  take  them  away." 

Kate,  who  had  remained  during  the  whole  scene  with  her  eyes 
modestly  fixed  upon  the  ground,  was  only  too  happy  to  avail  herself  of 
the  permission  to  retire,  and  hastened  joyfully  down  stairs  to  Miss 
Knagfs  dominion. 

The  circumstances  of  the  little  kingdom  had  greatly  changed,  how- 
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ever,  during  the  short  period  of  her  abeence.  In  place  of  Miae  Knas 
being  stationed  in  her  accustomed  seat,  preserriiig  all  the  dignity  and 
greatness  of  Madame  Mantalini's  representative,  tkat  worthy  aonl  was 
reposing  on  a  large  box,  bathed  in  tears,  while  three  fx  four  of  the* 
young  ladies  in  close  attendance  upon  her,  together  with  the  preaenoe  of 
hartshorn,  vinegar,  and  other  restoratives,  would  have  bovne  an^fe 
testimony,  even  without  the  derangement  of  the  head-dress  and  front 
row  of  curls,  to  her  having  fainted  desperately. 

^'  Bless  me ! "  said  Kate,  stepping  hastily  forward,  ^  What  is  tha 
matter  ?  " 

This  inquiry  produced  in  Miss  Knag  violent  symptoms  of  a  re- 
lapse ;  and  several  young  ladies,  darting  angry  looks  at  Kate,  applied 
more  vinegar  and  hartshorn,  and  said  it  was  ^^  a  shame." 

''  What  is  a  shame  < "  demanded  Kate.  ^  What  is  the  matter  t 
What  has  happened  ?  tell  me." 

*^  Matter  !  "  cried  Miss  Knag,  coming  all  at  once  bolt  upright,  to  tka 
great  consternation  of  the  assembled  maidens ;  ^^  Matter !  Fie  upon 
you,  you  nasty  creature!  " 

^'  Gracious ! "  cried  Kate,  almost  paralysed  by  the  violence  wiA: 
which  the  adjective  had  been  jerked  out  from  between  Miss  Knagfa 
closed  teeth ;  "  have  /  offended  you  ?  " 

^^  You  offended  me  ! "  retorted  Miss  Knag,  '^  You  f  a  chit,  a  cliikl,t 
an  upstart  nobody !     Oh,  indeed!     Ha,  ha!  " 

Now,  it  was  evident  as  Miss  Knag  laughed,  that  something  struck  her 
as  being  exceedingly  funny,  and  as  the  young  ladies  took  their  tone 
from  Miss  Knag — she  being  tlie  chief — they  all  got  up  a  laugh  without 
a  moment's  delay,  and  nodded  their  heads  a  little,  and  smiled  sar- 
castically to  each  otlier,  as  much  as  to  say,  how  very  good  that  was. 

"  Here  she  is,"  continued  Miss  Knag,  getting  off  the  box,  and  intro- 
ducing Kate  with  much  ceremony  and  many  low  curtseys  to  the  de- 
lighted tlirong ;  ^^  here  she  is — everybody  is  talking  about  her — the  helte, 
ladies — the  beauty,  the — oh,  you  bold-faced  thing ! " 

At  tliis  crisis  Miss  Knag  was  unable  to  repress  a  virtuous  shudder, 
which  immediately  communicated  itself  to  all  the  young  ladies,  after 
w^hich  Miss  Knag  laughed,  and  after  that,  cried. 

^  For  fifteen  years,"  exclaimed  Miss  Knag,  sobbing  in  a  most  afiecting 
manner,  ^'  for  fifteen  years  I  have  b(H>n  the  credit  and  ornament  of  this 
room  and  the  one  up-stairs.  Thank  God,"  said  Miss  Knag,  stamping 
first  her  right  foot  and  then  her  left  with  remarkable  energy,  ^^  I  have 
never  in  all  that  time,  till  now,  been  exposed  to  the  arts,  the  vile  arta 
of  a  creature,  who  disgraces  us  all  with  her  proceedings,  and  makea 
proper  people  blush  for  themselves.  But  I  feel  it,  I  do  feel  it,  althongh 
I  am  disgusted." 

]\Iiss  Knag  here  relapsed  into  softness,  and  the  young  ladies  renewing 
their  attentions,  murmured  that  she  ought  to  be  superior  to  such  things, 
and  that  for  their  part  they  despised  them,  and  considered  them  beneaik 
their  notice;  in  witness  whereof  they  called  out  more  emphaticafiLjr 
than  before  that  it  was  a  shame,  and  tliat  they  felt  so  angry,  they  did» 
they  hardly  knew  what  to  do  with  themselves. 
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^  HftYe  I  Imd  to  this  day'  to  be  called  a  fright  !**  cried  Mias  Knag, 
floddeiily  becoming  convulsive,  and  making  an  effort  to  tear  her  front  o£L 
^  Ob  WH  no,"  replied  the  chems,  '^  pray  don't  say  so ;  don't,  now." 
^  Have  I  deserved  to  be  called  an  elderly  person  ?"  screamed  Mias 
Kaag,  wrestling  with  the  supernumeraries. 
^  Don't  think  of  such  things,  dear,"  answered  the  chorus. 
^  I  hate  her,"  cried  Miss  Knag  i  ^  I  detest  and  hate  her.     Never  let 
her  speak  to  me  again ;  never  let  anybody  who  is  a  friend  of  mine 
■eak  to  her ;  a  slut,  a  hussy,  an  impudent  artful  hussy !"     Having 
ieaoimoed  the  object  of  her  wrath  in  these  terms,  Miss  Knag  screamed 
maty  hiccnped  thrice,  and  gurgled  in  her  throat  several  times  :  slum>- 
bend,  shivered,  woke,  came  to,  composed  her  head-dress,  and  declared 
kndf  quite  weU  again. 

Boor  Kate  had  regarded  these  proceedings  at  first  in  perfect  bcwil- 
iuMt  She  had  then  turned  red  and  pale  by  turns,  and  once  or 
tm  essayed  to  speak ;  but  as  the  true  motives  of  this  altered  behaviour 
Moped  themselves,  she  retired  a  few  paces,  and  looked  calmly  on 
iriftMt  deigning  a  reply.  But  although  she  walked  proudly  to  her  seot^ 
allinwd  her  back  upon  the  group  of  little  satellites  who  clustered 
Mad  their  ruling  planet  in  the  remotest  comer  of  the  room,  she  gave 
vif  in  secret  to  some  such  bitter  tears  as  would  have  gladdened  Miss 
ug  inmost  soul  if  she  could  have  seen  them  falL 


CHAPTER  XIX. 


MKRIPTIVE  OF  A  DINGER  AT  MR.  RALPH  NICKLEBY's,  AND  OF  THE 
JIAXIIER  IN  WHICH  THE  COMPANY  ENTERTAINED  THEMSELVES 
BEFORE   DINNER,   AT   DINNER,    AND   AFTER   DINNER. 

The  bile  and  rancour  of  the  worthy  Miss  Knag  undergoing  no  dimi- 

ntion  during  the  remainder  of  the  week,  but  rather  augmenting  with 

every  successive  hour ;  and  the  honest  ire  of  all  the  young  ladies  rising, 

or  seeming  to  rise,  in  exact  proportion  to  the  good  spinster  s  indignation, 

and  both  waxing  very  hot  every  time  ^liss  Nickleby  was  called  up 

flbin,  it  vriU  be  readily  imagined  that  that  young  lady's  daily  life  was 

Done  of  the  most  cheerful  or  enviable  kind.     She  hailed  the  arrival  of 

Sitarday  night,  as  a  prisoner  would  a  few  delicious  hours'  respite  from 

dow  and  wearing  torture,  and  felt,  that  the  poor  pittance  for  her  first 

week's  labour  would  liave  been  dearly  and  hardly  earned  had  its  amount 

been  trebled. 

When  she  joined  her  mother^  as  usual  at  the  street  corner,  she  was 
not  a  little  surprised  to  find  her  in  conversation  with  Mr.  Ralph 
Nickleby ;  but  her  surprise  was  soon  redoubled,  no  less  by  the  matter 
of  their  conversation,  than  by  the  smoothed  and  retired  manner  of 
Nickleby  himself. 
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^'  Ah !  my  dear  1"  said  Ralph ;  '^  we  were  at  that  moment  talkbg 
about  you." 

'^  Indeed  !"  replied  Kate,  shrinking,  though  she  scarce  knew  why, 
firom  her  uncle's  cold  glistening  eye. 

*"*•  That  instant,"  said  Ralph.  '^  I  was  coming  to  call  for  yoo,. 
making  sure  to  catch  you  before  you  left ;  but  your  mother  and  I  have 
been  talking  over  family  affairs,  and  the  time  has  slipped  away  m 
rapidly " 

^'  Well,  now,  hasn't  it  ? "  interposed  Mrs.  Nickleby,  quite  insensiUt 
to  the  sarcastic  tone  of  Ralph's  last  remark.     '^  Upon  my  word,  I- 

couldn't  have  believed  it  possible,  that  such  a Kate,  my  dear,  you'n 

to  dine  with  your  uncle  at  half-past  six  o'clock  to-morrow." 

Triumphing  in  having  been  the  first  to  communicate  this  extraordinaiy. 
intelligence,  Mrs.  Nickleby  nodded  and  smiled  a  great  many  times,  to 
impress  its  full  magnificence  on  Kate's  wondering  mind,  and  then  flew< 
off,  at  an  acute  angle,  to  a  committee  of  ways  and  means. 

"  Let  me  see,"  said  the  good  lady.  "  Your  black  silk  frock  will  he 
quite  dross  enough,  my  dear,  with  that  pretty  little  scarf,  and  a  plail 

band  in  your  hair,  and  a  pair  of  black  silk  stock Dear,  dear," 

cried  Mrs.  Nickleby,  flying  off  at  another  angle,  ^^  if  I  had  but  thon 
unfortunate  amethysts  of  mine — you  recollect  them,  Kate,  my  love- 
how  they  used  to  sparkle,  you  know — but  your  papa,yoiu*  poor  dear  pi4ia. 
— ah !  there  never  was  anything  so  cruelly  sacrificed  as  those  jewels  were, 
never !"  Overpowered  by  this  agonising  thought,  Mrs.  Nickleby  shook 
her  head  in  a  melancholy  manner,  and  applied  her  handkerchief  to 
her  eyes. 

"  I  don't  want  them,  mama,  indeed,"  said  Kate.  "  Forget  that  you 
ever  had  them." 

"  ]jord,  Kate,  my  dear,"  rejoined  IVIrs.  Nickleby,  pettishly,  "  how 
like  a  child  you  talk.  Four -and- twenty  silver  tea  spoons,  brother-in- 
law,  two  gravies,  four  salts,  all  the  amethysts — necklace,  brooch,  and 
car-rings — all  made  away  with  at  the  same  time,  and  I  saying  almost 
on  my  l>cnded  knees  to  that  poor  good  soul,  '  Why  don't  you  do  some- 
thing, Nicholas?  Why  don't  you  make  some  arrangement?'  I  am 
sure  that  anybody  who  was  about  us  at  that  time  will  do  me  the  justice 
to  own,  that  if  I  said  that  once,  I  said  it  fifty  times  a-day.  Didn't  I, 
Kate,  my  dear  ?  Did  I  ever  lose  an  opportunity  of  impressing  it  on 
your  poor  papa  ?" 

"  No,  no,  mama,  never,"  replied  Kate.  And  to  do  Mrs.  Nickleby 
justice,  she  never  had  lost — and  to  do  married  ladies  as  a  body  justice, 
they  seldom  do  lose — any  occasion  of  inculcating  similar  golden  precepts, 
whose  only  blemish  is,  the  slight  degree  of  vagueness  and  uncertainty 
in  which  they  are  usually  developed. 

"Ah!"  said  Mrs.  Nickleby,  with  great  fervour,  "  if  my  advice 
had  been  t«aken  at  the  beginning — Well,  I  have  always  done  my  duty, 
and  that's  some  comfort." 

When  she  had  arrived  at  this  reflection,  Mrs.  Nickleby  sighed,  raUied 
her  hands,  cast  up  her  eyes,  and  finally  assumed  a  look  of  meek  oom- 
posure,  thus  importing  that  she  was  a  persecuted  saint,  but  that  die 
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wouldn't  trouble  her  hearers  hj  mentioniug  a  circumstance  which  must 
be  so  obvious  to  everybody. 

^  Now,"  said  Ralph,  with  a  smile,  which,  in  common  with  all  other 
tokens  of  emotion,  seemed  to  skulk  under  his  face,  rather  than  play* 
boldly  over  it — "  to  return  to  the  point  from  which  we  have  strayed. 
I  have  a  little  party  of — of — gentlemen  with  whom  I  am  connected  in 
Imsiness  just  now,  at  my  house  to-morrow  ;  and  your  mother  has  pro- 
mised that  you  shall  keep  house  for  me.  I  am  not  much  used  to  parties ; 
kit  this  is  one  of  business,  and  such  fooleries  are  an  important  part  of 
H  sometimes.     You  don't  mind  obliging  me  ?  " 

«  Mind  ! "  cried  Mrs,  Nickleby.     "  My  dear  Kate,  why " 

"  Pray,"  interrupted  Ralph,  motioning  her  to  be  silent.  "  I  spoke 
to  my  niece." 

"  I  shall  be  very  glad,  of  course,  uncle,"  replied  Kate ;  "  but  I  am 
isfeaid  you  will  find  me  very  awkward  and  embarrassed." 

"  Oh  no,"  said  Ralph  ;  '^  come  when  you  like,  in  a  hackney  coach 
— m  pay  for  it.     Good  night — a — a — God  bless  you." 

The  blessing  seemed  to  stick  in  Mr.  Ralph  Nickleby's  throat,  as  if  it 
were  not  used  to  the  thoroughfare,  and  didn  t  know  the  way  out.  But 
it  got  out  somehow,  though  awkwardly  enough  ;  and  having  disposed 
(rf  it,  he  shook  hands  with  his  two  relatives,  and  abruptly  loft  them. 

"  What  a  very  strongly-marked  countenance  your  uncle  has,"  said 
Mis.  Nickleby,  quite  struck  with  his  parting  look.  '^  I  don't  see  tho 
sBghtest  resemblance  to  his  poor  brother." 

*'  Mama ! "  said  Kate,  reprovingly.     "  To  think  of  such  a  thing !  " 
"  No,"  said  Mrs.  Nickleby,  musing.   "  There  certainly  is  none.    But 
it's  a  very  honest  face." 

Tho  worthy  matron  made  this  remark  with  great  emphasis  and 
elocution,  as  if  it  comprised  no  small  quantity  of  ingenuity  and 
research  ;  and  in  truth  it  was  not  unworthy  of  being  classed  among  tho 
extraordinary  discoveries  of  the  age.  Kate  looked  up  hastily,  and  as 
hastily  looked  downi  again. 

"  What  has  come  over  you,  my  dear,  in  the  name  of  goodness  ? " 
aaked  Mrs.  Nickleby,  when  they  had  walked  on  for  some  time  in  silence. 
"  I  was  only  thinking,  mama,"  answered  Katt*. 
"  Thinking  ! "  repeated  Mrs.  Nickleby.  "  Aye,  and  indeed  plenty 
to  think  about,  too.  Your  uncle  has  taken  a  strong  fancy  to  you,  that's 
quite  clear  ;  and  if  some  extraordinary  good  fortune  doesn't  come  to  you 
iftcr  this,  I  shall  be  a  little  surprised,  that's  all." 

With  this,  she  launched  out  into  sundry  anecdotes  of  young  ladies, 
who  had  had  thousand  pound  notes  given  them  in  reticules,  by  eccen- 
tric uncles ;  and  of  young  ladies  who  had  accidentally  met  amiable 
gentlemen  of  enormous  wealth  at  their  imcles'  houses,  and  married  them, 
»fter  short  but  ardent  courtships ;  and  Kate,  listening  first  in  a]>athy, 
»nd  afterwards  in  amusement,  felt,  as  they  walked  home,  something  of 
hep  mothers  sanguine  complexion  gradually  awakening  in  her  own 
hosom,  and  l>egan  to  think  that  her  prospects  might  be  brightening, 
•ud  that  better  days  might  be  dawning  upon  them.  Such  is  hope. 
Heaven's  own  gift  to  struggling  mortals ;  pervading,  like  somo  subtle 
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essence  from  the  skies,  all  things,  both  good  and  bad ;  as  xmiTeni 
death,  and  more  infectious  than  disease. 

The  feeble  winter's  sun — and  winter's  snns  in  the  city  are  Tery  i 
indeed — ^might  have  brightened  up  as  he  shone  through  the  dim 
dows  of  the  largo  old  house,  on  witnessing  the  unusual  sight  n 
one  half-furnished  room  displayed.  In  a  gloomy  comer,  whew 
years  had  stood  a  silent  dusty  pile  of  merchandise,  sheltering  its  oq 
of  mice,  and  frowning  a  dull  and  lifeless  mass  upon  the  panelled  r 
save  when,  responding  to  the  roll  of  heavy  waggons  in  the  street  wit! 
it  quaked  with  sturdy  trcnnblings  and  caused  the  bright  eyes  of  ha 
citizens  to  grow  brighter  still  with  fear,  and  stmck  them  motioi 
with  attentive  ear  and  palpitating  heart,  until  the  alarm  liad  pi 
away — in  this  dark  comer  was  arranged,  with  scrupulous  care 
Kate's  little  finery  for  the  day ;  each  article  of  dress  partaking  of 
indescribable  air  of  jauntiness  and  individuality  which  empty  gan 
— ^whether  by  association,  or  that  they  become  moulded  as  it  we 
the  owner's  form — will  take,  in  eyes  accustomed  to,  or  picturinj 
wearer's  smartness.  In  place  of  a  bale  of  musty  goods,  there  la] 
black  silk  dress :  the  neatest  possible  figure  in  itself.  The  small  8 
with  toes  delicately  turned  out,  stood  upon  the  veiy  pressure  of 
old  iron  weight ;  and  a  pile  of  harsh  discoloured  leather  had  m 
sciously  given  place  to  the  very  same  little  pair  of  black  silk  stod 
which  had  been  the  objects  of  Mrs.  Nickleby's  peculiar  care, 
and  mice,  and  such  small  gear,  had  long  ago  been  starved  op 
grated  to  better  quarters ;  and  in  their  stead  appeared  gloves,  b 
scarfs,  hair-pins,  and  many  other  little  devices,  almost  as  ingenio 
their  way  as  rats  and  mice  tliemselvcs,  for  the  tant^isation  of  man 
About  and  among  thc*m  all,  moved  Kate  herself,  not  the  least  hem 
or  unwonted  relief  to  the  stem  old  gloomy  building. 

In  good  time,  or  in  bad  time,  as  the  reader  likes  to  take  it,  for 
Nickleby's  impatience  w^ent  a  great  deal  faster  than  the  clocks  at 
end  of  the  toAvn,  and  Kate  was  dressed  to  the  very  last  hair-pin  i 
hour  and  a  half  before  it  was  at  all  necessary  to  begin  to  think  ab 
— in  good  time,  or  in  bad  time,  the  toilet  was  completed  ;  and  it  1 
at  length  the  hour  agreed  upon  for  starting,  the  milkman  fete] 
coach  from  the  nearest  stand,  and  Kate,  with  many  adieus  U 
mother,  and  many  kind  messages  to  Miss  La  Creevy,  who  was  to 
to  tea,  seated  herself  in  it,  and  went  away  in  state  if  ever  any 
went  away  in  state  in  a  hackney  coach  yet.     And  the  coach,  ant 
coachman,  and  the  horses,  rattled,  and  jangled,  and  whipped,  andct 
and  swore,  and  tumbled  on  together,  till  they  came  to  Cxolden  Squ 

The  coachman  gave  a  tremendous  double  knock  at  the  door,  ^ 
was  opened  hmg  before  he  had  don(%  as  quickly  as  if  there  had  \» 
man  behind  it  with  his  hand  tied  to  the  latch.  Kate,  who  hmi 
pected  no  more  uncommon  appearance  than  Newman  Noggs  in  a 
shirt,  was  not  a  little  astonished  to  see  that  the  opener  was  a  nu 
handsome  livery,  and  that  there  were  two  or  three  others  in  the 

* 

There  was  no  doubt  about  its  being  the  right  house ,  however,  for 
was  the  name  upon  the  door,  so  she  accepted  the  laoed  cost-i 
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which  was  tendered  her,  and  enterincr  the  house,  was  ushered  up  stairs, 
iito  a  back  drawing-room,  where  she  was  left  alone. 

If  she  had  been  surprised  at  tlie  apparition  of  the  footman,  she  was 
perfectly  absorbed  in  amazement  at  the  richness  and  splendour  of  the  fur- 
niture. The  softest  and  most  elej^ant  carpets,  the  most  exquinntc  ])icture8, 
the  costliest  mirrors ;  articles  of  richest  omamcint,  quite  dazzlin^r  from 
their  beauty,  and  perplexing  from  the  prodigality  with  which  they  were 
•ottered  around,  encountered  her  on  every  side.  The  very  staircase 
nearly  doiiiTi  to  the  hall  door,  was  craninied  with  beautiful  and  luxurious 
things,  as  though  the  house  were  brim- full  of  richw,  which,  with  a 
lay  trifling  addition,  would  fairly  nm  over  into  the  street. 

PkTsently  she  heard  a  series  of  loud  double  knm^ks  at  the  street-door, 
nd  after  every  knock  some  new  voice  in  the  next  rof»m  ;  the  tones  of 
Mr.  Ralph  Nickleby  were  easily  distinguishable  at  first,  but  by  degrees 
they  merged  into  the  general  buzz  of  conversation,  and  all  she  could 
anrtain  was,  that  there  were  several  gentlemen  with  no  very  musical 
VDioes,  who  talked  very  loud,  laughed  very  heartily,  and  swore  moro 
An  ahe  would  have  thought  quite  necessary.  But  this  was  a  ques- 
tion of  taste. 

At  length  the  door  opened,  and  Ralph  himself,  divested  of  his  boots, 
ad  oerefnoniously  embellished  with  black  silks  and  slioes,  ])rescnted 
ikcnlRy  face, 

**  I  couldn't  see  you  before,  my  dear,"  h(»  said,  in  a  low  tone,  and 

pflirthig  as  he  spoke,  to  the  next  room.     ^'  I  was  engaged  in  receiving 

Now — shall  I  take  you  in  ? " 

**  Pimy  uncle,"  said  Kate,  a  little  flurried,  as  pefiple  much  more  con- 

wiih  society  often  are  when  they  are  about  to  enter  a  room  full 

/  tf  fbuserB,  and  have  had  time  to  think  of  it  previously,  '^  arc  thero 

ay  ladies  here  ? " 

*  No,"  said  Ralph,  shortly,  "  I  don't  know  any." 

"  Must  I  go  in  immediately  ? "  asked  Kate,  dniwing  back  a  little. 

**  Ab  yon  please,"  said  Ralph,  sbrugjring  his  shoulders.  "  They  are 
ill  eame,  and  dinner  will  be  announced  directly  afterwards — th.at's  all." 

Kate  would  have  entreated  a  few  minutt»s'  n»si)ite,  but  reflecting  that 
ber  uncle  might  consider  the  pajTuent  of  the  backney-coach  fare  a  sort 
rf  bargain  for  her  punctuality,  she  suft'cred  him  to  draw  her  arm  thnmgh 
Ws  and  to  lesid  her  away. 

Seven  or  eight  gentlemen  were  standing  round  the  fin^  wlicu  they 
^^t  in,  and  as  they  wtTe  talking  ver\'  loud  wert^  not  awan*  of  their 
entrance  until  3Ir.  Ralph  Nickleby,  touching  one  on  the  coat-sleeve, 
*id  in  a  harsh  emphatic  voice,  as  if  to  attract  general  attention — 

"  liord  Fn?derick  yeri80])ht,  my  niece,  JNIiss  Nickleby." 

The  group  dispersed  as  if  in  great  surprise*,  and  th(»  gc»ntleman  ad- 
^)*88ed,  turning  round,  exhibited  a  suit  of  clothes  of  the  most  supcrla- 
**^  cut,  a  pair  of  whiskers  of  similar  quality,  a  moustache,  a  head  of 
«8ir,  and  a  young  face. 

"  Eh ! "  said  the  gentleman.     "  What — the — deyvle ! " 

^ith  which  broken  ejaculations  he  fixed  his  glass  in  his  eye,  and 
'^^'ed  at  Miss  Nickleby  in  great  surprise. 
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"  My  niece,  my  lord,"  said  Ralph. 

^'  Well,  then  my  cars  did  not  deceive  me,  and  it  s  not  wa-a^-x  work," 
said  his  lordship.  "  How  de  do  ?  I'm  very  happy."  And  then  his 
lordship  turned  to  another  superlative  gentleman,  something  older,  some- 
thing stouter,  something  redder  in  the  face,  and  something  longer  upon 
town,  and  said  in  a  loud  whisper  that  the  girl  was  ^^  deyvlish  pitty." 

^'  Introduce  me,  Nicklehy,"  said  this  second  gentleman,  who  wis 
lounging  with  his  back  to  the  fire,  and  both  elbows  on  tho  chimney- 
piece, 

"  Sir  Mulberry  Hawk,"  said  Ralph. 

^^  Otherwise  the  most  knowing  card  in  the  pa-ack.  Miss  Nickleby," 
said  Ijord  Frederick  Verisopht. 

"  Don't  leave  me  out,  Nickleby,"  cried  a  sharp-faced  gentleman,  who 
was  sitting  on  a  low  chair  with  a  high  back,  reading  the  paper.  * 

"  Mr.  Pyke,"  said  Ralph. 

^'  Nor  me,  Nickleby,"  cried  a  gentleman  with  a  flushed  face  and  % 
flash  air,  from  the  elbow  of  Sir  Mulberry  Hawk. 

'^  Mr.  Pluck,"  said  Ralph.  Then  wheeling  about  again  towards  A 
gentleman  with  tlie  neck  of  a  stork  and  the  legs  of  no  animal  in  ptiti- 
cular,  Ralph  introduced  him  as  the  Honorable  Mr.  Snobb ;  and  t 
white-headed  person  at  the  table  as  Colonel  Chowser.  The  colonel  wn  * 
in  conversation  with  somebody,  who  appeared  to  be  a  make-weight,  and 
was  not  introduced  at  all. 

There  were  two  circumstances  which,  in  this  early  stage  of  the  paitj, 
struck  homo  to  Kate's  bosom,  and  brought  the  blood  tingling  to  her 
face.  One  was  the  flippant  contempt  with  which  the  guests  evidently 
regarded  her  uncle,  jind  the  other  the  easy  insolence  of  their  mamMr 
towards  herself.  That  the  first  symptom  was  very  likely  to  hwl  to  the 
aggravation  of  the  second  it  needed  no  great  penetration  to  foresee.  Anl 
here  Mr.  Ralph  Nickleby  had  reckoned  without  his  host ;  for  however 
fresh  from  the  country  a  young  lady  (by  nature)  may  be,  and  however 
unacquainted  with  conventional  behaviour,  the  ch«inces  are  that  she  will 
have  quite  as  strong  an  innate  sense  of  the  decencies  and  proprieties  of 
life  as  if  she  had  run  the  gauntlet  of  a  dozen  London  seasons — possibly 
a  stronger  one,  for  such  senses  have  been  known  to  blunt  in  this  im- 
proving process. 

AVhen  Ralph  had  completed  the  ceremonial  of  introduction,  he  led 
his  blushing  niece  to  a  seat,  and  as  he  did  so,  glanced  warily  round  a» 
though  to  assure  himself  of  the  impression  which  her  unlooked-for 
appciirancc  had  created. 

'*  An  unexpected  playsure,  Nickleby,"  said  I^ord  Frederick  Verisopht, 
taking  his  glass  out  of  his  right  eye,  where  it  had  until  now  done  duty 
on  Kate,  and  fixing  it  in  his  left  to  bring  it  to  bear  on  Ralph. 
"  Designed  to  surprise  you.  Lord  Frederick,"  said  Mr.  Pluck. 
"  Not  a  bad  idea,"  said  his  lordship,  "  and  one  that  would  almost 
warrant  the  addition  of  an  extra  two  and  a  half  per  cent." 

"  Nickleby,"  said  Sir  Mulberry  Hawk,  in  a  thick  coarse  voice,  "  take 
the  hint,  and  tack  it  on  to  the  other  five-and-twenty,  or  whatever  it  % 
and  give  me  half  for  the  advice." 
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8ir  Mnlbeny  ganusfied  this  speech  with  a  hoarse  laugh,  and  termi- 
nated it  with  a  pleasant  oath  regardijlg  Mr.  Nicklchy's  Dmhs,  whereat 
Messrs.  Pyke  and  Pluck  *^  laughed  consumedly.*' 

These  sentlemen  had  not  yet  quite  recovered  the  jest  when  dinner  was 
nmonnccq,  and  then  they  were  thrown  into  fresh  ecstacies  by  a  similar 
cmae ;  for  Sir  Mulberry  Hawk,  in  an  excess  of  humour,  shot  dexterously 
past  Lord  Frederick  Yerisopht  who  was  about  to  lead  Kate  down 
itairB,  and  drew  her  arm  through  his  up  to  the  elbow. 

**  No,  damn  it,  Verisopht,"  said  Sir  Mulberry,  "  fair  play's  a  jewel, 
Hid  Miss  Nickleby  and  I  settled  the  matter  with  our  eyes,  ten  minutes 

^  Ha,  ha,  ha ! "  laughed  the  Honourable  Mr.  Snobb,  ^'  very  good,. 
wry  good." 

Rendered  additionally  witty  by  this  applause.  Sir  Mulberry  Hawk 
koed  upon  his  friends  most  facetiously,  and  led  Kate  down  stairs  with 
a  air  of  familiarity,  which  roused  in  her  gentle  breast  such  disgust 
mi  burning  indignation,  as  she  felt  it  almost  impossible  to  repress. 
Nor  was  the  intensity  of  these  feelings  at  all  diminished,  when  she 
fNiDd  herself  placed  at  the  top  of  the  table,  with  Sir  Mulberry  Hawk 
nd  Lord  Verisopht  on  either  side. 

**  Oh,  you've  found  your  way  into  our  neighbourhood,  have  you  ?  " 
add  Sir  Mulberry  as  his  lordship  sat  down. 

"  Of  course,"  replied  Lord  Frederick,  fixing  his  eyes  on  Miss 
Nickleby,  *'  how  can  you  a-ask  me  ?  " 

.  •*  Well,  you  attend  to  your  dinner,"  said  Sir  Mulberry,  "  and  don't 
mind  Miss  Nickleby  and  me,  for  we  shall  prove  very  indifferent  com- 
pany, I  dare  say." 
"I  wish  you'd  interfere  here,  Nickleby,"  said  Lord  Verisopht. 
"  What  is  the  matter,  my  lord  ?  "  demanded  Ralph  from  the  bottom 
of  the  table,  where  he  was  supported  by  Messrs.  Pyke  and  Pluck. 

"This  fellow.  Hawk,  is  monopolising  your  niece,"  said  Ijord 
Frederick. 

^  He  has  a  tolerable  share  of  everything  that  you  lay  claim  to,  my 
lord,"  said  Ralph  with  a  sneer. 

"'Gad,  so  he  has,"  replied  the  young  man ;  "  deyvle  take  mo  if  I 
how  which  is  master  in  my  house,  he  or  I." 
"/know,"  muttered  Ralph. 

"  I  think  I  shall  cut  him  off  with  a  shilling,"  said  the  young  noble- 
Bttm,  jocosely. 

"No,  no,  curse  it,"  said  Sir  Mulberry.  "When  you  come  to  tho 
«Mling — ^the  last  shilling — I'll  cut  you  fast  enough  ;  but  till  then,  1*11 
never  leave  you — you  may  take  your  oath  of  it." 

This  sally  (which  was  strictly  founded  on  fact,)  was  received  with 
*  general  roar,  above  which,  was  plainly  distinguishable  the  laughter 
pf  Mr.  Pyke  and  Mr.  Pluck,  who  were  evidently  Sir  ^Mulberry's  toads 
in  ordinary.  Indeed,  it  was  not  difficult  to  see,  that  the  majority 
of  the  company  preyed  upon  the  unfortunate  young  lord,  who,  weak 
wd  silly  as  he  was,  appeared  by  far  the  least  vicious  of  tho  party.  Sir 
Uulberry  Hawk  was  remarkable  for  his  tact  in  ruining,  by  himself 
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and  his  creatures,  yoang  gentlemen  of  fortune— «  genteel  and  elegant 
profession,  of  \vhich  he  had  undouhtedly  gained  the  head.  With  all 
the  boldness  of  an  original  genius,  he  had  struck  out  an  entirdy  nem 
course  of  treatment  quite  opposed  to  the  usual  method,  hia  custom 
being,  when  he  had  gained  the  ascendancy  over  those  he  took  in  kaad, 
rather  to  keep  them  down  than  to  give  them  their  own  way ;  and  to 
exercise  his  vivacity  upon  them  openly  and  without  reserve.  Thua  he 
made  them  butts  in  a  double  sense,  and  while  he  emptied  them  with 
great  address,  caused  them  to  ring  with  sundry  well-administered  tape 
for  the  diversion  of  society. 

The  dinner  was  as  remarkable  for  the  splendour  and  oomplet«> 
Bess  of  its  appointments  as  the  mansion  itself,  and  the  company  wen 
remarkable  for  doing  it  ample  justice,  in  which  respect  Messrs.  Pyke 
and  Pluck  particularly  signalised  themselves ;  these  two  gentlemen 
eating  of  every  dish,  and  drinking  of  every  lx)ttle,  vnth  a  capadtj 
and  perseverance  truly  astonishing.  They  were  remarkably  frecii  toe^ 
notwithstanding  their  great  exertions :  for,  on  the  appearance  of  thi 
dessert,  they  broke  out  again,  as  if  nothing  scTious  had  taken  phei 
since  breakfast. 

"Well,"  said  Lord  Frederick,  sipping  his  first  glass  of  port,  "if 
this  is  a  discounting  dinner,  all  I  have  to  say  is,  deyvle  take  me,  if  it 
wouldn't  be  a  good  pla-an  to  get  discount  every  day." 

"  You'll  have  plenty  of  it  in  your  time,"  returned  Sir  Mulbenj 
Hawk  ;  "Nickleby  will  tell  you  that." 

"  "What  do  you  say,  Nickleby  ? "  inquired  tho  young  man ;  ^^  am  I 
to  be  a  good  customer  ?  " 

"  It  depends  entirely  on  circumstances,  my  lord,"  replied  Ralph. 

"  On  your  lordship's  circumstances,"  interjposcd  Colonel  Chouser  of 
the  Militia — and  the  race-courses. 

The  gallant  Colonel  glanced  at  ]\Iessrs.  Pyke  and  Pluck  as  if  be 
thought  they  ought  to  laugh  at  his  joke,  but  those  gentlemen,  being 
only  engaged  to  laugh  for  Sir  Mulbeny  Hawk,  were,  to  his  signal  dis- 
comfiture, as  grave  as  a  pair  of  undertakers.  To  add  to  his  defeat, 
Sir  JVIulbcrry,  considering  any  such  efforts  an  invasion  of  his  peculiar 
privilege,  eyed  the  oilender  steadily  through  his  glass  as  if  astounded 
at  his  presumption,  and  audibly  stated  his  impression  that  it  was  aa 
"  infenial  lilKTty,"  which  being  a  hint  to  l/)rd  Frederick,  he  put  up 
his  glass,  and  surveyed  the  object  of  ci'nsure  as  if  he  were  some  extra- 
ordinary wild  animal  then  exhibiting  for  the  fii-st  time.  Aa  a  matter 
of  course,  Messrs.  Pyke  and  Pluck  stared  at  the  individual  whom 
Sir  Mulberry  Hawk  stared  at ;  so  the  poor  C^olonel,  to  hide  his  con- 
fusion, was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  holding  his  port  before  his 
riglit  eye  and  affecting  to  scrutinise  its  colour  with  the  most  lively 
inti'rest. 

All  this  while  Kate  had  sat  as  silently  as  she  could,  scarcely  darinff 
to  raise  her  eyes,  lest  they  should  encounter  the  admiring  gaze  of  Loid 
Frederick  Yerisopht,  or,  what  was  still  more  embarrassing,  the  bold 
looks  of  his  friend  Sir  Mulberry.  Tho  latter  gentleman  was  obliging 
enough  to  direct  general  attention  towards  her. 
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•*  Here  is  Miss  Nickleby,"  observed  Sir  Mulbeny,  '*  wondering  why 
flie  deooe  somebody  doesn't  make  love  to  her." 

••  No,  indeed,*  said  Kate,  looking  hastily  up,  **  I ^  and  then  she 

stopped,  feeling  it  wonld  have  been  better  to  have  said  nothing  at  all. 

•*  m  hold  any  man  fifty  pounds,"  said  Sur  Mulberry,  '*  that  Miss 
Nickleby  can't  look  in  my  face,  and  tell  me  sho  wasn't  thinking  so." 

**  Done ! "  cried  the  noble  gull.     "  Within  ten  minutes." 

**  Done  !"  responded  Sir  Mulberry.  The  money  was  produced  on  both 
■des,  and  the  Honourable  Mr.  Snobb  was  elected  to  the  double  office 
of  stake^holdcr  and  time-keeper. 

**  Pray,"  said  Kate,  in  great  confusion,  while  these  preliminaries  were 
k  course  of  completion.  *^  Prnj  do  not  make  me  the  subject  of  any 
kta.     Uncle,  I  cannot  really—^-" 

•*  Why  not,  my  dear?"  replied  Ralph,  in  whose  grating  voice, 
kwretei,  there  was  an  unusual  huskiness,  as  though  he  spoke  unwill- 
iiriy,  and  would  rather  that  the  proposition  had  not  been  broached. 
*^  n  is  done  in  a  moment ;  there  is  nothing  in  it.  If  the  gentlemen 
on  it 


**  /  don't  insist  on  it,"  said  Sir  Mulberry,  with  a  loud  laugh.  "  That 
i^  I  by  no  means  insist  upon  Miss  Nickleby's  making  the  denial,  for  if 
ihe  does,  I  lose ;  but  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  her  bright  eyes,  especially 
as  she  favours  the  mahogany  so  much." 

**  So  she  does,  and  it's  too  ba-a-d  of  you.  Miss  Nickleby,"  said  the 
loble  youth. 

"  Quite  cruel,"  said  Mr.  Pyke. 

**  Horrid  cruel,"  said  Mr.  Pluck. 

"  I  don't  care  if  I  do  lose,"  said  Sir  Mulberry,  "  for  one  tolerable  look 
at  Miss  Nickleby's  eyes  is  worth  double  the  money." 

"  More,"  said  Mr.  Pyke. 

"  Far  more,"  said  Mr.  Pluck. 

"  How  goes  the  enemy,  Snobb  ?"  asked  Sir  Mulberry  Hawk. 

"  Four  minutes  gone." 

"Bravo!" 

**  Won't  you  ma-ake  one  effort  for  me.  Miss  Nickleby?"  asked  Lord 
Frederick,  after  a  short  interval. 

^  You  needn't  trouble  yourself  to  inquire,  my  buck,"  said  Sir  Mul- 
wy ;  "  Miss  Nickleby  and  I  understand  each  other ;  she  declares  on  my 
■We,  and  shews  her  taste.  You  haven't  a  chance,  old  fellow.  Time  now, 
Snobb?" 

"  Eight  minutes  gone." 

"  Get  the  money  ready,"  said  Sir  Mulberry;  "  you'll  soon  hand  over." 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha ! "  kughed  Mr.  Pyke. 

Mr.  Pluck,  who  always  came  second,  and  topped  his  companion  if 
k«  could,  screamed  outright. 

The  poor  girl,  who  was  so  overwhelmed  with  confusion  that  she 
scarcely  knew  what  she  did,  had  determined  to  remain  perfectly  quiet ; 
W  fearing  that  by  so  doing  she  might  seem  to  countenance  Sir  Mul- 
»^«Ty'a  boast,  which  had  been  uttered  with  great  coarseness  and  vulgarity 
^  manner,  raised  her  eyes,  and  looked  him  in  the  Cemo.     There  was 
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something  so  odious,  so  insolent,  so  repulsive  in  the  look  which  met  her, 
that,  without  the  power  to  stammer  forth  a  sjllahle,  she  rose  and 
hurried  from  the  room.  She  restrained  her  tears  hy  a  great  effort  nntil 
she  was  alone  up  stairs,  and  then  gave  them  vent. 

"  Capital !"  said  Sir  Mulberry  Hawk,  putting  the  stakes  in  his 
pocket.     "  That's  a  girl  of  spirit,  and  we'll  drink  her  health." 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  Pyke  and  Co.  responded  with  great  warmth 
of  manner  to  this  proposal,  or  that  the  toast  was  drunk  with  many 
little  insinuations  from  the  firm,  relative  to  the  completeness  of  Sv 
Mulberry's  conquest.  Ralph,  who,  while  the  attention  of  the  other 
guests  was  attracted  to  the  principals  in  the  preceding  scene,  had  eyed 
them  like  a  wolf,  appeared  to  breathe  more  freely  now  his  niece  was 
gone ;  and  the  decanters  passing  quickly  round,  leant  back  in  his  chaxt^ 
and  turned  his  eyes  from  speaker  to  speaker,  as  they  warmed  with 
wine,  with  looks  that  seemed  to  search  their  hearts  and  lay  bare  fir 
his  distempered  sport  every  idle  thought  within  them. 

Meantime  Kate,  loft  wholly  to  herself,  had  in  some  degree  recovefed 
her  composure.  She  had  learnt  from  a  female  attendant,  that  her  uufe 
wished  to  see  her  before  she  left,  and  had  also  gleaned  the  satisfactoiy 
intelligence,  that  the  gentlemen  would  take  coffee  at  table.  The  pro»- 
pect  of  seeing  thc^m  no  more  contributed  greatly  to  calm  her  agitation^ 
and,  taking  up  a  book,  she  composed  herself  to  read. 

She  started  now  and  then  when  the  sudden  opening  of  the  dining- 
room  door  let  loose  a  wild  shout  of  noisy  revelry,  and  more  than  oooft 
rose  in  great  alarm,  as  a  fancied  footstep  on  the  staircase  impressed  her 
with  the  fvtar  that  some  stray  member  of  the  party  was  retuniog  1 
alone.  Nothing  occurring,  however,  to  realise  her  apprehensions,  die 
endeavoured  to  fix  her  attention  more  closely  on  her  book,  in  which  by 
degrees  she  became  so  much  interested,  that  she  had  read  on  throngh 
several  chapters  without  heed  of  time  or  place,  when  she  was  terrified 
by  suddenly  hearing  her  name  pronounced  by  a  man's  voice  close  •* 
her  ear.  j 

The  book  fell  from  her  hand.  Lounmn<j  on  an  ottoman  close  besid© 
her,  was  Sir  Mulberry  Hawk,  evidently  the  worse — if  a  man  be  * 
ruffian  at  heart,  he  is  never  the  better — for  wine. 

"  What  a  delightful  studiousness  !"  said  this  accomplished  gentlem**^ 
•*  Was  it  real,  now,  or  only  to  display  the  eye-lashes  ?" 

Kate  bit  her  lip,  and  looking  anxiously  towards  the  door,  made-  ^^ 
reply. 

"  I  have  looked  at  'em  for  five  minutes,"  said  Sir  Mulberry,  "  Up^^ 
my  soul,  they're  perfect.  Why  did  I  speak,  and  destroy  such  a  prc***^ 
little  picture ! " 

"  Do  me  the  favour  to  be  silent  now,  Sir,"  replied  Kate. 

"  No,  don't,"  said  Sir  Mulberry,  folding  his  crush  hat  to  lay     ^^ 
elbow  on,  and  bringing  himself  still  closer  to  the  young  lady;  *'  ul>^-^ 
my  life,  you  oughtn't  to.    Such  a  devoted  slave  of  yours.  Miss  Nickl^*^^ 
— ^it's  an  infernal  thing  to  treat  him  so  harshly,  upon  my  soul  it  is."         , 

*'  I  wish  you  to  understand.  Sir,"  said  Kate,  trembling  in  spit^ 
herself,  but  speaking  with  great  indignation,  "  that  your  behavi^^ 
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itflfends  and  diflgosts  me.  If  you  have  one  spark  of  gentlemanly  feeling 
lanaining,  jaa  will  leave  me  instantly." 

"  Now  why,"  said  Sir  Mulberry,  *'  why  veill  you  keep  up  this 
appearance  of  excessive  rigour,  my  sweet  creature  ?  Now,  be  more 
nttmal — my  dear  Miss  Nicklcby,  be  more  natural — do." 

Kate  hastily  rose ;  but  as  she  rose,  Sir  Mulberry  caught  her  dreaa^ 
tnd  forcibly  detained  her. 

*^  Let  me  go.  Sir,"  she  cried,  her  heart  swelling  with  anger.  ^^  Do 
jrahear?     Instantly — this  moment." 

•  **  Sit  down,  sit  down,"  said  Sir  Mulberry ;  ^^  I  want  to  talk  to  you." 
**  Unhand  me.  Sir,  this  instant,"  cried  Kate. 

•  ^Not  for  the  world,"  rejoined  Sir  Mulberry.  Thus  speaking,  he 
hnt  over,  as  if  to  replace  her  in  her  chair ;  but  the  young  lady  making 
a  violent  effort  to  disengage  herself,  he  lost  his  balance,  and  measured 
lb  ki^th  upon  the  groimd.  As  Kate  sprung  forward  to  leave  the 
nn,  Mr.  Ralph  Nickleby  appeared  in  the  door-way,  and  confronted 

« What  is  this  ?"  said  Ralph. 

*  It  is  this.  Sir,"  replied  Kate,  violently  agitated :  *'  that  beneath 
fcioof  where  I,  a  helpless  girl,  your  dead  brother's  child,  should  most 
kre  found  protection,  I  have  been  exposed  to  insult  which  should  make 
JM  shrink  to  look  upon  me.     Let  me  pass  you." 

Balph  did  shrink,  as  the  indignant  girl  hxed  her  kindling  eye  upon 
Un ;  but  he  did  not  comply  with  her  injunction,  nevertheless ;  for  ho 
U  ber  to  a  distant  scat,  and  returning  and  approaching  Sir  Mulberry 
Htwk,  who  had  by  this  time  risen,  motioned  towards  the  door. 

"  Your  way  lies  there,  Sir,"  said  Ralph,  in  a  suppressed  voice,  that 
^wne  devil  might  have  owned  with  pride. 
"  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ?"  demanded  his  friend,  fiercely. 
The  swoln  veins  stood  out  like  sinews  on  Ral])h's  wrinkled  forehead, 
**d  the  nerves  about  his  mouth  worked  as  though  some  unendurable 
^^^iture  wrung  them;  but  he  smiled  disdainfully,  and  again  pointed  to 
ttedoor. 

**  Do  you  know  me,  you  madman  ?  "  asked  Sir  Mulberry. 
**  Well,"  said  Ralph.     The  fashionable  vagabond  for  the  moment 
^^ite  quailed  under  the  steady  look  of  the  older  sinner,  and  walked  to- 
^Brds  the  door,  muttering  as  he  went. 

"  You  wanted  the  lord,  did  you  ?  "  he  said,  stopping  short  when  he 
^^^•ched  the  door,  as  if  a  new  light  had  broken  in  upon  him,  and  con- 
senting Ralph  again.     "  Damme,  I  was  in  the  way,  was  I  ? " 
Ralph  smiled  again,  but  made  no  answer. 

"  Who  brought  liim  to  you  first  ?  "  pursued  Sir  Mulberry ;  "  and  how 
"^^Hhout  me  could  you  ever  have  wound  him  in  your  net  as  you  have  ?" 
**  The  net  is  a  large  one,  and  rather  full,"  said  Ralph.     "  Take  care 
^*i»t  it  chokes  nobody  in  tlie  meshes." 

"  You  would  sell  your  flesh  and  blood  for  money ;  yourself,  if  you 
*^ve  not  already  made  a  bargain  with  the  devil,"  retorted  the  other. 
^  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  your  pretty  niece  was  not  brought  hero 
••  a  decoy  for  the  drunken  boy  down  stairs  ?  " 
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Although  this  hurried  dialogue  was  carried  on  in  a  sap]nvflBed  tone 
on  both  sides,  Ralph  looked  involuntarily  round  to  ascertain  that  Kala 
had  not  moved  her  position  so  as  to  be  within  hearing.  His  adverBBiy 
saw  the  advantage  he  had  gained,  and  followed  it  up. 

^'  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me,"  he  asked  again,  *'*'  that  it  is  not  so  ?  Do 
you  mean  to  say  that  if  he  had  found  his  way  up  here  instead  of  me, 
you  wouldn't  have  been  a  little  more  blind,  and  a  little  more  dea^  and 
a  little  less  flourishing  than  you  have  been  ?  Ck>me,  Nickleby,  answv 
me  that." 

^'  I  tell  you  this,"  replied  Ralph,  ^^  tliat  if  I  brought  her  here,  as  a 
matter  of  business " 

"  Aye,  that's  the  word,"  interposed  Sir  Mulberry,  with  a  langL 
**  You're  coming  to  yourself  again  now." 

^'  —  As  a  matter  of  business,"  pursued  Ralph,  speaking  slowly  aii4 
firmly,  as  a  man  who  has  made  up  his  mind  to  say  no  more,  ^^  buc  mm 
1  thought  she  might  make  some  impression  on  the  silly  youth  you  bafie 
taken  in  hand  and  are  lending  good  help  to  ruin,  I  knew — ^knowi^^ 
him — tliat  it  would  be  long  before  ho  outraged  her  girl's  feelings,  ana 
that  unless  he  offended  by  mere  puppyism  and  emptiness,  he  would, 
with  a  little  m<anagemont,  respect  the  sex  and  conduct  even  of  kiB 
usurer's  niece.  But  if  I  thought  to  draw  him  on  more  gently  by  this 
device,  I  did  not  think  of  subjecting  the  girl  to  the  licentiousness  and 
brutahty  of  so  old  a  hand  as  you.    And  now  we  understand  each  other.* 

"  Especially  as  there  was  nothing  to  be  got  by  it— eh  ? "  sneered  Sir 
Mulbe^r5^ 

"  Exactly  so,"  said  Ralph.     He  had  turned  away,  and  looked 
his  shoulder  to  make  this  last  reply.     The  eyes  of  the  two  wortkw 
met  with  an  expression  as  if  each  rascal  felt  that  there  was  no  disguii 
ing  himself  from  the  other;  and  Sir  Mulberry  Hawk  shrugged  liis 
shoulders  and  walked  slowly  out. 

His  friend  closed  the  door,  and  looke<l  restlessly  towards  the  spot 
where  his  niect^  still  remained  in  the  attitude  in  which  he  had  left  lacr- 
She  had  flung  herself  heavily  upon  the  couch,  and  with  her  he^^d. 
drooping  over  the  cushion  and  her  face  hidden  in  her  hands,  6eemc<l  **^ 
be  still  weeping  in  an  agony  of  shame  and  grief. 

Ralph  would  have  walked  into  any  poverty-stricken  debtor's  hoia^^ 
and  pointed  him  out  to  a  bailift*,  though  in  attendance  upon  a  yo'^^S 
child's  deathbed,  without  the  smallest  concern,  because  it  would  hi 
been  a  matter  quite  in  the  ordinary  course  of  business,  and  the 
would  have  been  an  offender  against  his  only  code  of  morality, 
here  was  a  young  girl,  who  had  done  no  wrong  but  that  of  coming  \X^^ 
tlie  world  alive ;  who  had  patiently  yielded  to  all  his  wishes ;  «^  ** 
had  tried  so  hard  to  please  him — above  all,  who  didn't  owe 
money — and  he  felt  awkward  and  nervous. 

Ralph  took  a  chair  at  some  distance,  then  another  chair  a  li^ 
nearer,  then  moved  a  little  nearer  still,  then  nearer  again,  and  fini^ 
sat  himself  on  the  same  sofa,  and  laid  his  hand  on  Kate's  arm. 

"  Hush,  my  dear !  "  he  said,  as  she  drew  it  back,  and  her  sobs  hxt-^ 
out  afresh.     ^^  Hush,  hush  1     Don't  mind  it  now ;  don't  think  of  it.  '^ 
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"  Oh,  for  pity's  sake,  let  me  go  home/'  cried  Kate.    ^^  Let  me  leave 
this  house,  and  go  home." 

**  Yes,  yes,"  said  Ralph.     "  You  shall.     But  you  must  dry  your 

eyes  first,  and  compose  yourself.     Let  me  raise  your  head.     There 

—there." 
^  Oh,  uncle !  *  exclaimed  Kate,  clasping  her  hands.    '^  What  have  I 

done— what  have  I  done — ^that  you  should  subject  me  to  this  ?     If  I 

luid  wronged  you  in  thought,  or  word,  or  deed,  it  would  have  been  most 

cruel  to  me,  and  the  memory  of  one  you  must  have  loved  in  some  old 

time;  but " 

"^  Only  listen  to  me  for  a  moment,"  interrupted  Ralph,  seriously 

dmaed  by  the  violence  of  her  emotions.  ^^  I  didn't  know  it  would  bo 
jK;  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  foresee  it.  I  did  all  I  could. — Come, 
let  us  walk  about.  You  are  faint  with  the  closeness  of  the  room,  and 
Hm  heat  of  these  lamps.  You  will  be  better  now,  if  you  make  the 
lig^est  effort." 

*  I  will  do  anjrthing,"  replied  Kate,  ^'  if  you  will  only  send  me 

*  Well,  well,  I  will,"  said  Ralph  ;  '^  but  you  must  get  back  your  own 
Us,  for  those  you  have  will  frighten  them,  and  nobody  must  know 
•f  this  but  you  and  I.  Now  let  us  walk  the  other  way.  There.  You 
Wt  better  even  now." 

With  such  encoiu*agements  as  Uicse,  Ralph  Nicklcby  walked  to  and 
^  with  his  niece  leaning  on  his  anu ;  quelled  by  her  eye,  and  actually 
tRmbling  beneath  her  touch. 

In  the  same  manntT,  when  he  judged  it  prudent  to  allow  her  to 
depart,  he  supported  her  down  stairs,  after  adjusting  her  shawl  and 
performing  such  little  offices,  most  probably  for  the  first  time  in  his  life. 
■AcrosB  the  hall,  and  down  the  steps  Ralph  led  her  too ;  nor  did  he 
^bdraw  his  hand,  until  she  was  seated  in  the  coach. 

As  the  door  of  the  vehicle  was  roughly  closed,  a  comb  fell  from  Kate's 
Wr,  close  at  her  uncle's  feet ;  and  as  he  picked  it  up  and  returned  it 
^to  her  hand,  the  light  from  a  neighbouring  lani])  shone  upon  her  face. 
*«e  lock  of  hair  that  had  escaped  and  curled  loosely  over  her  brow, 
**^«  traces  of  tears  yet  scarcely  dry,  the  fiushcd  cheek,  the  look  of 
J^^w,  all  fired  some  dormant  train  of  recollection  in  the  old  man's 
■"JBast ;  and  the  face  of  his  dead  brother  secined  present  before  him, 
^h  the  very  look  it  wore  on  some  occasion  of  boyish  grief,  of  which 
^^  minutest  circumstance  Hashed  upon  his  mind,  with  the  distinctness 
••  *  scene  of  yesterday. 

Ralph  Nickleby,  who  was  proof  against  all  appeals  of  blood  and 
kmdred — who  was  steeled  against  every  tale  of  sorrow  and  distress — 
^^gercd  while  he  looked,  and  reeled  back  into  his  house,  as  a  man 
^ho  had  seen  a  spirit  from  some  world  beyond  the  grave. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

WHEREIN  NICHOLAS  AT  LENGTH  ENCOUNTERS  HIS  UNCLE,  TO  WH 
HE  EXPRESSES  HIS  SENTIMENTS  WITH  MUCH  CANDOUR.  HIS  SB 
LUTION. 

Little  Miss  La  Creevy  trotted  briskly  through  divers  streets  at  j 
west  end  of  the  town  early  on  Monday  morning — the  day  after  i 
dinner — charged  with  the  important  commission  of  acquainting  Mads 
Mantalini  that  Miss  Nicklcby  was  too  unwell  to  attend  that  day,  I 
hoped  to  be  enabled  to  resume  her  duties  on  the  morrow.  And 
Miss  La  Creevy  walked  along,  reTolving  in  her  mind  various  gent 
forms  and  elegant  turns  of  expression,  with  a  view  to  the  selectioa 
the  very  best  m  which  to  couch  her  communication,  she  cogitated  ago 
deal  upon  the  probable  causes  of  her  young  friend's  indisposition. 

"  I  don't  know  what  to  make  of  it,"  said  Miss  La  Creevy.  "  B 
eyes  were  decidedly  red  last  night.  She  said  she  had  a  hcad-ach 
head-aches  don't  occasion  red  eyes.     She  must  have  been  crying." 

Arriving  at  this  conclusion,  which,  indeed,  she  had  established  to  li 
perfect  satisfaction  on  the  previous  evening.  Miss  La  Creevy  went  on 
consider — as  she  had  done  nearly  all  night — what  new  cause  of  unhi 
pincss  her  young  friend  could  possibly,  have  had. 

^^  I  can't  think  of  any  thing,"  said  the  little  portrait  painb 
^'  Nothing  at  all,  unless  it  was  the  behaviour  of  that  old  bear.  Ore 
to  her,  I  suppose  ?     Unpleasant  brute ! " 

llelieved  by  this  expression  of  opiniou,  albeit  it  was  vented  up 
empty  air,  3Iis3  La  Creevy  hurried  on  to  Madame  Mantalini's ;  a 
being  informed  that  the  governing  power  was  not  yet  out  of  h* 
requested  an  interview  witli  the  second  in  command,  whereupon  M 
Knag  appeared. 

"  So  far  as  /  am  concerned,"  sjiid  Miss  Knag;'  when  the  message  b 
been  delivcTed,  with  many  ornaments  of  speech ;  "  I  could  spare  M 
Nicklcby  for  evermore." 

"  Oh,  indeed,  ma'am  ! "  rejoined  Miss  La  Creevy,  highly  offendi 
^^  But  you  see  you  are  not  mistress  of  the  business,  and  therefore  it's 
no  great  consequence." 

"  Very  good,  ma'am,"  said  Miss  Knag.  "  Have  you  any  furtl 
commands  for  me  ?  " 

"  No,  I  have  not,  ma'am,"  rt»joined  Miss  La  Creevy. 

*'  Then  good  morning,  ma'am,"  said  Miss  Knag. 

"  Good  morning  to  you,  ma'am ;  and  many  obligations  for  yo 
extreme  politeness  and  g^bd-breeding,"  rejoined  Miss  La  Creevy. 

Thus  terminating  the  interview,  during  which  both  ladies  h 
trembled  very  much,  and  been  marvellously  polite — certain  indicatic 
that  they  were  within  an  inch  of  a  very  desperate  quarrel— Mil 
Creevy  bounced  out  of  the  room,  and  into  the  street. 
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^  I  wonder  who  that  is,"  said  the  queer  little  soul.  ^^  A  nice  person 
io  know,  I  should  think  !  I  wish  I  had  the  painting  of  her  :  Fd  do  her 
justice."  So,  feeling  quite  satisfied  that  she  had  said  a  very  cutting 
kluDg  at  Miss  Knag  s  expense,  Miss  La  Creevy  had  a  hearty  laugh,  and 
mnt  home  to  breakfast,  in  great  good  humour. 

Here  was  one  of  the  advantages  of  having  lived  alone  so  long.  The 
BtUe  bustling,  active,  cheerful  creature,  existed  entirely  within  hersdf^ 
tilked  to  herself,  made  a  confident  of  herself,  was  as  sarcastic  as  she 
eould  be,  on  people  who  offended  her,  by  herself ;  pleased  herself^  and 
did  DO  harm.  If  she  indulged  in  scandal,  nobody's  reputation  sufitsred ; 
ad  if  she  enjoyed  a  little  bit  of  revenge,  no  living  soul  was  one  atom  the 
vone.  One  of  the  many  to  whom,  from  straitened  circumstances,  a 
OBKoaent  inability  to  form  the  associations  they  would  wish,  and  a 
dnmnation  to  mix  with  the  society  they  could  obtain,  London  is  as 
Mu>]ete  a  solitude  as  the  plains  of  Syria,  the  humble  artist  had  pursued 
hr  lonely,  but  contented  way  for  many  years ;  and,  until  the  peculiar 
vUirtanes  of  the  Nickleby  family  attracted  her  attention,  had  made 
Mliends,  though  brimfull  of  the  friendliest  feelings  to  all  mankind. 
Ike  are  many  warm  hearts  in  the  same  solitary  guise  as  poor  Miss 
liCreevy's. 

However,  that's  neither  here  nor  there,  just  now.  She  went  home  to 
nk&st,  and  had  scarcely  caught  the  full  flavour  of  her  first  sip  of  tea, 
^kn  the  servant  announced  a  gentleman,  whereat  Miss  La  Creevy,  at 
<>>n  imagining  a  new  sitter,  transfixed  by  admiration  at  the  street-door 
^  was  in  unspeakable  consternation  at  the  presence  of  the  tea-things. 

**  Here,  take  'em  away ;  run  with  'cm  into  the  bed-room ;  any- 
*kere,"  said  Miss  La  Creevy.  "  Dear,  dear ;  to  think  that  I  sliould  l>o 
■fe  on  this  particular  morning,  of  all  others,  after  Iwing  ready  for  three 
''Beks  by  half-past  eight  o'clock,  and  not  a  soul  coming  nciir  the  place!" 
**  Don't  let  me  put  you  out  of  the  way,"  said  a  voice  Miss  J^a  Creevy 
*©w.  "  I  told  the  servant  not  to  mention  ray  name,  because  I  wished 
Surprise  you." 

'*  Mr.  Nicholas  ! "  cried  Miss  La  Creevy,  starting  in  great  astonish- 
Jut. 

**  You  have  not  forgotten  me,  I  see,"  replied  Nicholas,  extending  his 
tid. 

**  Why  I  think  I  should  even  have  known  you  if  I  had  met  you  in 
B  street,"  said  Miss  La  Creevy,  with  a  smile.  "  Hannah,  another 
p  and  saucer.  Now  I'll  tell  you  what,  young  man ;  I'll  trouble  you 
t  to  repeat  the  impertinence  you  were  guilty  of  on  the  morning  you 
int  away." 

**  You  would  not  be  very  angry,  would  you  ?  "  asked  Nicholas. 
"Wouldn't   I!"  said  "Miss   La   Creevy.     "You   had  better  try; 
ai'salL" 

Nicholas,  with  becoming  gallantry,  immediately  took  Miss  La  Creevy 
'  W  word,  who  uttered  a  faint  scream  and  slapped  his  face ;  but  it 
"•8  not  a  very  hard  slap,  and  that's  the  truth. 
**  I  never  saw  such  a  rude  creature !"  exclaimed  Miss  La  Creevy. 
X  OQ  told  me  to  try,"  said  Nicholas. 
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"Well ;  but  I  was  speaking  ironically,"  rejoined  Min  La  Creovy. 
Oh !  that's  another  thing,"  said  Nicholas ;  *'^  you  should  bave  toU 
me  that,  too." 

"  I  dare  say  you  didn't  know,  indeed !"  retorted  Miss  La  Crecvy. 
**  But  now  I  look  at  you  again,  you  seem  thinner  than  when  I  saw  yoo 
last,  and  your  face  is  haggard  and  pale.  And  how  come  yon  to  hays 
left  Yorkshire?" 

She  stopped  here ;  for  there  was  so  much  heart  in  her  altered  tone 
and  manner,  that  Nicholas  was  quite  moved. 

I  need  look  somewhat  changed,"  he  said,  after  a  short  stlenoe; 
for  I  have  undergone  some  suffering,  both  of  mind  and  body,  sinoe  I 
left  London.     I  have  been  very  poor,  too,  and  have  even  safiered  horn     . 
want."  1 

"  Good  Heaven,  Mr.  Nicholas !"  exclaimed  Miss  La  Creevy,  "  whit 
arc  you  telling  mo  !" 

^'  Nothing  which  need  distress  yon  quite  so  much,"  answenl 
Nicholas,  with  a  more  sprightly  air ;  "  neither  did  I  come  here  to 
bewail  my  lot,  but  on  matter  more  to  the  purpose.  I  wish  to  meet  wj 
uncle  face  to  face.     I  should  tell  you  that  first." 

"  Then  all  I  have  to  say  about  that  is,"  interposed  Miss  La  Creeiy, 
^'  that  I  don't  envy  you  your  taste ;  and  that  sitting  in  the  same  rooia 
with  liis  very  boots,  would  put  me  out  of  humour  for  a  fortnight." 

"  In  the  main,"  said  Nicholas,  "  there  may  be  no  great  difference  of 
opinion  l)etw(?en  you  and  me,  so  far  ;  but  you  will  understand,  that  I 
desire  to  confront  him  ;  to  justify  myself,  and  to  cast  his  duplicity  aad 
malice  in  his  throat." 

"  That's  quite  another  matter,"  rejoined  Miss  La  Creevy.  "  Ood 
forgive  me  ;  but  I  shouldn't  cry  my  eyes  quite  out  of  my  head,  if  they 
choked  him.     Well." 

*"  To  this  end  I  called  upon  him  this  morning,"  said  Nicholas.  *'  !*• 
only  returned  to  town  on  Saturday,  and  I  knew  nothing  of  his  arri^«* 
until  late  last  niMit." 

"  And  did  you  see  him  ?"  asked  Miss  La  Creevy. 
"  No,"  replied  Nicholas.     "  He  had  gone  out." 
"  Hah  !"  said  Miss  La  Creevy;  "  on  some  kind,  charitable  bnsincsSi 
I  dare  say." 

"  I  have  reason  to  believe,"  pursued  Nicholas,  "  from  what  has  b^^^ 
told  me  by  a  friend  of  mine,  who  is  acquainted  with  his  movemcO^?* 
that  he  intends  seeing  my  mother  and  sister  to-day,  and  giving  them  ^ 
Tersion  of  the  occurrences  that  have  befallen  me.     I  will  meet  b*^ 
there." 

"  That's  right,"  said  IMiss  La  Creevy,  rubbing  her  hands.     " 
yet,  1  don't  know — "  she  added,  "  there  is  much  to  be  thought  o^" 
others  to  be  considered." 

"  I  have  considered  others,"  rejoined  Nicholas  ;  "  but  as  honesty 
honour  are  both  at  issue,  nothing  shall  deter  me." 
"  You  should  know  best,"  said  Miss  lia  Creevy. 
*'*'  In  this  case  I  hope  so,"  answered  Nicholas.     '^  And  all  I  want 
to  do  for  me,  is,  to  prepare  them  for  my  coming.     They  think 
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kng  wiy  oil^  and  if  I  ipent  wholly  unexpected,  I  Bhoald  frighten  them. 
If  yen  can  spare  time  to  tell  them  you  hare  seen  me,  and  that  I  shall 
be  with  them  a  qaarter  of  an  hour  afterwards,  you  will  do  me  a  great 


^  I  wish  I  could  do  you,  or  any  of  you,  a  greater,"  said  Miss  La 
Ckeevy ;  **  bat  the  power  to  serve  is  as  seldom  joined  with  the  will,  as 
the  will  with  the  power." 

Talking  on  very  fast  and  Tery  much,  Miss  La  Crecry  finished  her 
keakfast  with  great  ezpediticm ;  put  away  the  tea-caddy  and  hid  tho 
key  under  the  fender,  resumed  her  bonnet,  and,  taking  Nicholas's  arm, 
■ilied  forth  at  onoe  to  the  city.  Nicholas  left  her  near  the  door  of  his 
■other  8  house,  and  promised  to  return  within  a  quarter  of  an  hour  at 
in^ihest. 

[  .  It  BO  chanoed  that  Ralph  Nickleby,  at  length  seeing  fit,  for  his  own 
furposes,  to  communicate  the  atrocities  of  which  Nicholas  had  been 
*|alty,  had  (instead  of  first  proceeding  to  another  quarter  of  tlie  town 
filmsiness,  as  Newman  Noggs  supposed  he  would),  gone  straight  to 
b  nster-in-law.  Hence  when  Miss  La  Creevy,  admitted  by  a  girl 
lb  was  cleaning  the  house,  made  her  way  to  the  sitting-room,  she 
fand  Mrs.  Nickleby  and  Kate  in  tears,  and  Ralph  just  concluding  his 
iMement  of  his  nephew  s  misdemeanours.  Kate  beckoned  her  not  to 
ntiie,  and  Miss  La  Creevy  took  a  scat  in  silence. 

**"  You  are  here  already,  are  you,  my  gentleman?"  thought  the  little 
'Woman.  *""  Then  he  shall  announce  himself,  and  see  what  effect  that 
*M  on  you." 

**  This  is  pretty,"  said  Ralph,  folding  up  Miss  Squeers's  note ;  "  very 
P^rtty.  I  recommended  him — against  all  my  previous  conviction,  for  I 
faew  he  would  never  do  any  good — ^to  a  man  with  whom,  behaving 
^self  properly,  he  might  have  remained  in  comfort  for  ycnirs.  What 
M  the  result  if  Conduct,  for  which  he  might  hold  up  his  hand  at  tho 
<>ld  Bailey." 

"  I  never  will  believe  it,"  said  Kate,  indignantly ;  "  never.  It  is 
^^^e  hase  conspiracy,  which  carries  its  own  falsehood  with  it." 

"  My  dear,"  said  Ralph,  "  you  wrong  the  worthy  man.  These  arc 
^i  inventions.  The  man  is  assaulted,  your  hrothcr  is  not  to  be  found ; 
^his  boy,  of  whom  they  speak,  goes  with  him — remember,  remember." 

J*  It  is  impossible,"  said  Kate.  *'  Nicholas ! — and  a  thief,  too  ! 
•^Kma,  how  can  you  sit  and  hear  such  statements  ?" 

Poor  Mrs.  Nickleby,  who  had  at  no  time  been  remarkable  for  the 
I^^*88ession  of  a  very  clear  understanding,  and  who  had  been  reduced  by 
^  late  changes  in  her  ail'airs  to  a  most  com])licated  state  of  per- 
Ptety,  made  no  other  reply  to  this  earnest  remonstrance  than  exclaiming 
^^  behind  a  mass  of  pocket-handkerchief,  that  she  never  could  have 
*^eved  it — thereby  most  ingeniously  leaving  her  hearers  to  suppose 
***«t  she  did  believe  it, 

,  **  It  would  be  my  duty,  if  he  came  in  my  way,  to  deliver  him  up  to 
^'^■tioe,"  said  Ralph,  '*  my  bounden  duty ;  I  should  have  no  other 
^^^^uae,  as  a  man  of  tlie  world  and  a  man  of  business,  to  pursue.  And 
y^"  said  Ralph,  speaking  in  a  very  marked  manner,   and  looking 
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furtiyely,  but  fixedly,  at  Kate,  ^^  and  yet  I  would  not,  I  would  Bpnt 
the  feelings  of  his — of  his  sister.  And  his  mother  of  course,"  added 
Balph,  as  though  by  an  afterthought,  and  with  far  less  emphasis. 

Kate  very  well  understood  that  this  was  held  out  as  an  additional 
inducement  to  her,  to  preserve  the  strictest  silence  regarding  the  events 
of  the  preceding  night.      She  looked  involuntarily  towards  Ralph  as  h» 
ceased  to  speak,  but  lie  had  turned  his  eyes  another  way,  and  seemsc^ 
for  the  moment  quite  unconscious  of  her  presence. 

«( Everything,"  said  Ralph,  after  a  long  silence,  broken  only  by  Mr^^ 
Nicklcby's  sobs,  *•'  everything  combines  to  prove  the  truth  of  th^^ 
letter,  if  indeed  there  were  any  possibility  of  disputing  it.  Do  «""rfc  . 
cent  men  steal  away  from  the  sight  of  honest  folks,  and  skulk  in  hidinpw 
places  like  outlaws  ?  Do  innocent  men  inveigle  nameless  vagabon^^ 
and  prowl  with  them  about  the  country  as  idle  robbers  do  ?  Aaaanli^ 
riot,  theft,  what  do  you  call  these  ?  " 

^^  A  lie ! "  cried  a.,  firious  voice,  as  the  door  was  dashed  open,  and 
Nicholas  burst  into  the  centre  of  the  room. 

In  the  first  moment  of  surprise,  and  possibly  of  alarm,  Ralph  roaa 
from  his  seat,  and  fell  back  a  few  paces,  quite  taken  off  his  guard  hy 
this  unexpected  apparition.  In  another  moment,  he  stood  fixea  and  im* 
moveable  with  folded  arms,'regarding  his  nephew  with  a  scowl  of  deacUy 
luitred,  while  Kate  and  Miss  La  Crt^vy  threw  themselves  between  ilMS 
two  to  prevent  the  personal  violence  which  the  fierce  excitement  of 
Nicholas  appeared  to  threaten. 

'^  Dear  Nicholas,"  cried  his  sist«r,  clinging  to  him.  '^  Be  calm* 
considtT — " 

"  Consider,  Kate !  "  cried  Nicholas,  clasping  her  hand  so  tight  in  tl** 
tumult  of  his  anger,  that  she  could  scarcely  bear  the  pain.  *'  Wlidi 
I  consider  all,  and  think  of  what  has  passed,  I  need  be  made  of  irosi 
to  stiind  befoiH;  him." 

''  Or  bronze,"  said  Ral])li,  quietly ;  ^'  there  is  not  liardihood  .cnouS 
in  flesh  and  blood  to  face  it  out." 

"  Oh  dear,  dear  !  "  cried  Mi-s.  Nickleby,  "  that  things  should  h*-"^ 
come  to  such  a  pass  as  this  !  "  ^ 

"  Who  speaks  in  a  tone,  as  if  I  had  done  wrong,  and  brought  d^* 
grace  on  them  ? "  said  Nicholaj?,  looking  round. 

"  Your  mother,  Sir,"  replied  Ralj)!!,  motioning  towards  her. 

"  Whose  eai"s  have  been  poisoned  by  you,"  said  Nicholas ;  "  by 
— you,  who  under  pretence  of  deserving  the  thanks  she  poured  u 
you,  heaped  every  insult,  wrong,  and  indignity,  upon  my  head.     Y 
who  sent  me  to  a  den  where  sordid  cruelty,  worthy  of  yourself, 
wanton,  and   youthful  misery  stalks  precocious ;  where  the  light 
of  childhood  shrinks  into  the  heavnit^s  of  age,  and  its  every  p^ 
mise  blights,  and  withers  as  it  grows.     I  call  Heaven  to  witnt*8s," 
Nicholas,  looking  eagerly  round,  "  that  I  have  seen  all  this,  and  t 
t/tat  man  knows  it." 

"  liefute  these  calumnies,"  said  Kate,  "  and  be  more  patient,  so  t^ 
you  may  give  them  no  advantage.     Tell  us  what  you  really  did, 
show  that  they  are  untrue." 
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'^  Of'what  do  they— -or  of  what  does  ho  accuse  me  ?  "  said  Nicholas. 

^  First,  of  attacking  your  master,  and  being  within  an  ace  of  qoali- 

ing  yourself  to  be  tried  for  mnrder/'  interposed  Ralph.     *^  I  speak 

limy,  young  man,  bluster  as  you  will." 

**  I  interfered,"  said  Nicholas,  '^to  save  a  miserable  wretched  creature 

im  the  vilest  and  most  degrading  cruelty.     In  so  doing  I  inflicted 

ch  punishment  upon  a  wretch  as  he  will  not  readily  foiget,  though 

r  Ibbs  than  he  deserved  from  me.     If  the  same  scene  were  renewed 

ibie  me  now,  I  would  take  the  same  part ;  but  I  would  strike  harder 

d  heavier,  and  brand  him  with  such  marks  as  he  should  carry  to  his 

IVB,  go  to  it  when  he  would." 

*^Tou  hear  ?  "  said  Ralph,  turning  to  Mrs.  Nickleby.     '^  Penitence, 

iif 

*0h  dear  me ! "  cried  Mrs.  Nickleby,  ^^  I  don't  know  what  to  think, 

adly  don't." 

*Do  not  speak  just  now,  mama,  I  entreat  you,"  said  Kate.     *^  Dear 

BUas,  I  only  tell  you,  that  you  may  know  what  wickedness  can 

Mpt,  but  they  accuse  you  of — a  ring  is  missing,  and  they  dare  to 

i^fliat " 

*  The  woman,"  said  Nicholas,  haughtily,  "the  wife  of  the  fellow 
on  whom  these  charges  come,  dropped — as  I  suppose — a  worthless 
■gimong  some  clothes  of  mine,  early  in  the  morning  on  which  I  left 
10  house.  At  least,  I  know  that  she  was  in  the  bed-room  where  they 
7i  straggling  with  an  unhappy  child,  and  that  I  found  it  when  I 
MBed  my  bundle  on  the  road.  I  returned  it  at  once  by  coach,  and 
•flufcveitnow." 

**Iknew,  I  knew,"  said  Kate,  looking  towards  her  uncle.     "  About 

•boy,  love,  in  whose  company  they  say  you  left  ?" 

"Biat  boy,  a  silly,  helpless  creature,  from  brutality  and  hard  usage, 

'^h  me  now,"  rejoined  Nicholas. 

**  You  hear  ?"  said  Ralph,  appealing  to  the  mother  again,  "  every- 

^  proved,  even  upon  his  own  confession.     Do  you  choose  to  restore 

*  boy,  Sir?" 

'  No,  I  do  not,"  replied  Nicholas. 
'  You  do  not?"  sneered  Ralph. 

No,"  repeated  Nicholas,  "  not  to  the  man  with  whom  I  found 
*•  I  would  that  I  knew  on  whom  he  has  the  claim  of  birth  :  I 
iht  wring  something  firom  his  sense  of  shame,  if  he  were  dead  to 
Py  tie  of  nature." 

'  Indeed  ! "  said  Ralph.  "  Now,  Sir,  will  you  hear  a  word  or  two 
XI  me?" 

'  You  can  speak  when  and  what  you  please,"  replied  Nicholas, 
tracing  his  sister.  "  I  take  little  heed  of  what  you  say  or  threaten." 
'  Mighty  well,  Sir,"  retorted  Ralph ;  "  but  perhaps  it  may  concern 
CT8,  who  may  think  it  worth  their  while  to  listen,  and  consider 
»t  I  tell  them.  I  will  address  your  mother.  Sir,  who  knows  the 
rid." 

^  Ah  !  and  I  only  too  dearly  wish  I  didn't,"  sobbed  Mrs.  Nickleby. 
There  really  was  no  necessity  for  the  good  lady  to  be  much  distressed 
on  this  particular  head,  the  extent  of  her  worldly  knowledge  being,^ 
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to  say  the  least,  very  questionable ;  and  so  Ralph  seemed  to  think,  lb 
he  smiled  as  she  spoke.  He  then  glanced  steadily  at  her  and  Nkhola 
by  turns,  as  he  delivered  himself  in  these  words  : — 

*'  Of  what  I  have  done,  or  what  I  meant  to  do,  for  you,  ma'am,  aai 
my  niece,  I  say  not  one  syllable.  I  held  out  no  jNromne,  and  leati 
you  to  judge  for  yourself.  I  hold  out  no  threat  now,  but  I  say  that  ibi 
boy,  headstrong,  wilful,  and  disorderly  as  he  is>  should  not  have  oai 
penny  of  my  money,  or  one  crust  of  my  bread,  or  one  grasp  of  my  hn^ 
to  save  him  from  the  loftiest  gallows  in  all  Europe.  I  will  not  mert 
him,  come  where  he  comes,  or  hear  his  name.  I  will  not  help  hi^ 
or  those  who  help  him.  With  a  full  knowledge  of  what  he  faronghl 
upon  you  by  so  doing,  he  has  come  back  in  his  selfish  sloth,  to  be  M 
aggravation  of  your  wants,  and  a  burden  upon  his  sister's  scanty  wagM 
I  regret  to  leave  you,  and  more  to  leavo  her,  now,  but  I  will  not  en- 
courage this  compound  of  meanness  and  cruelty,  and,  as  I  will  not  aik 
you  to  renounce  him,  I  see  you  no  more." 

If  Ralph  had  not  known  and  felt  his  power  in  wotinding  those  k 
hated,  his  glances  at  Nicholas  would  have  shown  it  him  in  all  ill 
force,  as  he  proceeded  in  the  above  address.  Innocent  as  the  yoaa| 
man  was  of  all  wn)ng,  every  artful  insinuation  stung,  every  wdl-coih 
sidered  sarcasm  cut  him  to  the  quick,  and  when  Ralph  noted  his  pall 
face  and  quivering  lip,  he  hugged  himself  to  mark  how  well  be  had 
chosen  the  taunts  best  calculated  to  strike  deep  into  a  young  and  ardsnl 
spirit. 

"  I  can't  help  it,"  cried  Mrs.  Nickleby,  "  I  know  you  have  besi 
very  good  to  us,  and  meant  to  do  a  good  deal  for  my  dear  daughter. 
I  am  quite  sure  of  that ;  I  know  you  did,  and  it  was  very  kind  d 
you,  having  her  at  your  house  and  all — and  of  course  it  would  hsn 
been  a  great  thing  for  her,  and  for  me  too.  But  I  cant,  you  know, 
brother-in-law,  I  can  t  renounce  my  own  son,  even  if  he  has  done  all 
you  say  he  has — it's  not  possible,  I  couldn't  do  it ;  so  wo  must  go  to 
rack  and  niin,  Kate,  my  dear.  I  can  bear  it,  I  dare  say."  Pouring 
forth  those,  and  a  i>errcctly  wonderful  train  of  other  disjointed  expres- 
sions of  regret,  whicli  no  mortal  power  but  Mrs.  Nickleby's  could  evei 
have  strung  together,  that  lady  wrung  her  hands,  and  her  t^rs  fell  &ster. 

"  "Why  do  yon  say  '//"Nicholas  has  done  what  they  say  he  has,' 
mama  ?  "   asketl  Kate,  witli  honest  anger.     *'  You  know  he  has  not.' 

"  I  don't  know  what  to  think,  one  way  or  other,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs, 
Nickleby  ;  "  Nichohis  is  so  violent,  and  your  uncle  has  so  much  honesl 
composure,  that  I  can  only  hear  what  he  says,  and  not  what  Nicholae 
does.  Never  mind,  don't  let  us  talk  any  more  about  it.  TVe  can  g« 
to  the  Workhouse,  or  the  Refuge  for  the  Destitute,  or  the  Magdalen 
Hospital,  I  dare  say ;  and  the  sooner  we  go  the  better."  With  thil 
extraordinary  jumble  of  charitable  institutions,  Mrs.  Nickleby  again 
gave  way  to  her  tears. 

"  Stay,"  said  Nicholas,  as  Ralph  turned  to  go.  "  You  need  no4 
leave  this  place.  Sir,  for  it  will  be  relieved  of  my  presence  in  OM 
minute,  and  it  will  be  long,  very  long,  before  I  darken  these  doors  agiun." 

^^  Nicholas,"  cried  Kate,  throwing  herself  on  her  brother's  shonlder, 
and  clasping  him  in  her  arms,  '^  do  not  say  so.     My  dear  brother,  yon 
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will  break  my  heart.  Mama,  speak  to  him.  Do  not  mind  her, 
Nicholas ;  she  does  not  mean  it,  you  should  know  her  better.  Uncle, 
iBBiebody,  fisr  God's  sake  speak  to  him." 

"  I  neyer  meant,  Kate,"  said  Nicholas,  tenderly,  ^^  I  never  meant  to 
ikay  iiBong  yon ;  think  better  of  me  than  to  suppose  it  possible.  I 
uj  torn  my  back  on  this  town  a  few  hours  sooner  than  I  intended, 
kt  what  of  that  ?  We  shall  not  forget  each  other  apart,  and  better 
di?B  will  come  when  we  shall  part  no  more.  Be  a  woman,  Kate,"  h« 
thiqwred,  proudly,  ^*  and  do  not  make  mc  one  while  Ae  looks  on." 
'  *^  No,  no,  I  will  not,"  said  Kate,  eagerly,  ^^  but  you  will  not  leave 
m.  Oh !  think  of  all  the  happy  days  we  have  had  together,  bcforo 
ttoe  terrible  misfortunes  came  upon  us ;  of  all  the  comfort  and  hap- 
pivH  of  home,  and  the  trials  wc  have  to  bear  now  ;  of  our  having  no 
pQtaetor  under  all  the  slights  and  wrongs  that  poverty  so  much  favours, 
mi  yon  cannot  leave  us  to  bear  them  alone,  without  one  hand  to 
Upns." 

"  You  will  be  helped  when  I  am  away,"  replied  Nicholas,  hurriedly. 

I  am  no  help  to  you,  no  protector ;  I  8hould  bring  you  nothing  but 
',  and  want,  and  suffering.  My  own  mother  sees  it,  and  her 
and  fears  for  you  point  to  the  course  that  I  should  take.  And 
ttaUgood  angels  bless  you,  Kate,  till  I  can  carry  you  to  some  home 
rf  Bune,  where  we  may  revive  the  happiness  denied  to  us  now,*  and 
iilk  of  these  trials  as  of  things  gone  by.  Do  not  keep  me  here,  but  let 
■e  go  at  once.     There.     Dear  girl — dear  girl." 

The  grasp  which  had  detained  him,  relaxed,  and  Kate  fainted  in  his 
Bflu.  Nicholas  stooped  over  her  for  a  few  seconds,  and  placing  her 
gmtly  in  a  chair,  confided  her  to  their  honest  friend. 

"  I  need  not  entreat  your  sympathy,"  he  said,  wringing  her  hand, 
"  for  I  know  your  nature.     You  will  never  forget  them." 

He  stepped  up  to  Ralph,  who  remained  in  tlie  same  attitude  which 
k»  had  preserved  throughout  tlie  interview,  and  moved  not  a  finger. 

"  Whatever  step  you  take.  Sir,"  he  said,  in  a  voice  inaudible  beyond 
fenselves,  "  I  will  keep  a  strict  account  of.  I  leave  them  to  you,  at 
y^JBr  desire.  There  will  bo  a  day  of  reckoning  sooner  or  later,  and  it 
^  be  a  heavy  one  for  you  if  they  are  wronged." 

Ralph  did  not  allow  a  muscle  of  his  face  to  indicate  that  he  heard 
^  word  of  this  parting  address.  He  hardly  knew  that  it  was  con- 
(hded,  and  3Ir8.  Nickleby  had  scarcely  made  up  her  mind  to  dttain 
■flf  son  by  force  if  necessary,  when  Nicholas  was  gone. 

As  he  hurried  through  the  streets  to  his  obscure  lodging,  sacking  to 
keep  pace,  as  it  were,  with  the  rapidity  of  the  thonghts  which  crowded 
^pon  him,  many  doubts  and  hesitations  arose  in  his  mind  and  almost 
tepted  him  to  return.  But  what  would  they  gain  by  this  ?  Sup- 
P^g  he  were  to  put  Ralph  Nickleby  at  defiance,  and  were  even  for- 
^^^  enough  to  obtain  some  small  employment,  his  being  with  them 
^Id  only  render  their  present  condition  worse,  and  might  greatly  im- 
J^  their  future  prospects,  for  his  mother  had  spoken  of  some  new 
Undnesset  toward^  Kate  which  she  had  not  denied.  "  No,"  thought 
Nicholas,  (( I  have  acted  for  the  best." 
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But  before  he  had  gone  five  hundred  yards,  some  other  and  difietenl 
feeling  would  come  upon  him,  and  then  ho  would  lag  again,  and  puIUnc 
his  hat  over  his  eyes,  give  way  to  the  melancholy  reflections  whict 
pressed  thickly  upon  him.  To  have  committed  no  fault,  and  yet  to  Im 
so  entirely  alone  in  the  world  ;  to  be  separated  from  the  only  persons  Ikf 
loved,  and  to  be  proscribed  like  a  criminal,  when  six  months  ago  he  hac 
been  surrounded  by  every  comfort,  and  looked  up  to  as  the  chief  hop 
of  his  family — ^this  was  hard  to  bear.  He  had  not  deserved  it  eitiien 
Well,  there  was  comfort  in  that ;  and  poor  Nicholas  would  biightennp 
again,  to  be  again  depressed,  as  his  quickly-shifting  thoughts  preseatd 
every  variety  of  light  and  shade  before  him. 

Undergoing  these  alternations  of  hope  and  misgiving,  which  no  coe^ 
placed  in  a  situation  of  even  ordinary  trial,  can  fad  to  have  experienoedi 
K^icholas  at  lengtli  reached  his  poor  room,  where,  no  longer  borne  up  If 
the  excitement  which  had  hitherto  sustained  him,  but  depressed  by  tlil 
revulsion  of  feeling  it  left  behind,  he  threw  himself  on  the  bed,  and  ton* 
ing  his  face  to  the  wall,  gave  free  vent  to  the  emotions  ho  had  so  ki| 
stifled. 

lie  had  not  heard  anybody  enter,  and  was  unconscious  of  the  n^ 
sence  of  Smike,  until,  happening  to  raise  his  head,  he  saw  him  staiidii| 
at  the  upper  end  of  the  room,  looking  wistfully  towards  him.  He  widh 
drew  his  eyes  when  ho  saw  that  he  was  observed,  and  afiectod  to  ba 
busied  with  some  scanty  preparations  for  dinner. 

"  "Well,  Smike,"  said  Nicholas,  as  cheerfully  as  he  could  speak,  **fcl 
me  hear  what  new  acquaintances  you  have  made  this  morning,  or  wU 
new  wonder  you  have  found  out  in  tho  compass  of  this  street  and  ik 
next  one." 

^^  No,"  said  Smike,  shaking  his  head  moumfuUy ;  ^^  I  must  talk  od 
something  else  to-day." 

"  Of  what  you  like,"  replied  Nicholas,  good-humouredly. 

"  Of  this  ;"  said  Smike.  "  I  know  you  are  unhappy,  and  have  goi 
into  great  trouble  by  bringing  me  away.  I  ought  to  have  known  %nt 
and  stopped  behind — I  would,  indeed,  if  1  had  thought  it  then.  Yfl" 
—you — are  not  rich :  you  have  not  enough  for  yourself,  and  I  should 
not  be  here.  You  grow,"  said  the  lad,  laying  his  hand  timidly  on  th* 
of  Nicholas,  "  you  grow  thinner  every  day ;  your  cheek  is  paler,  an' 
your  eye  more  sunk.  Indcred  I  cannot  bear  to  see  you  so,  and  thnai 
how  I  am  burdening  you.  I  tried  to  go  away  to-day,  but  the  thoagb 
of  your  kind  face  drew  me  back.  1  could  not  leave  you  without 
word."  The  poor  fellow  could  get  no  further,  for  his  eyes  filled  wit 
tears,  and  his  voice  was  gone. 

"  The  wonl  which  separates  us,"  said  Nicholas,  grasping  him  heartil 
by  the  shoulder,  '*  shall  never  be  said  by  me,  for  you  are  my  onl; 
comfort  jiud  stay.     1  would  not  lose  you  now,  for  all  the  world  conl 

five.  The  thought  of  you  has  upheld  mo  through  all  I  have  en 
ured  to-day,  and  shall,  through  fifty  times  such  trouble.  Give  m 
your  hand.  My  heart  is  linked  to  yours.  "VVc  will  journey  from  thi 
place  together,  before  the  week  is  out.  What,  if  I  am  steeped  i 
poverty '{    You  lighten  it,  and  we  w^ill  be  poor  together." 
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CHAPTER  XXT. 

IIDAMB  XAlfTALIKI  FINDS  UEII3ELP  IN  A  SITUATION  OF  SOME  DIF- 
nCULTT,  AND  MISS  NICKLEBY  FINDS  HERSELF  IN  NO  SITUATION 
AT  ALL. 

The  agitation  she  had  undergone  rendered  Kate  Nickleby  nnable  to 
nBome  her  duties  at  the  dress-maker's  for  three  days,  at  the  expiration 
€f  which  interval  she  betook  herself  at  the  accustomed  hour,  and  with 
kngnid  steps,  to  the  temple  of  fashion  where  Madame  Mantalini  reigned 
fmnonnt  and  supreme. 

Ihe  ill  vriH  of  Miss  Knag  had  lost  nothing  of  its  yirulcnce  in  the 
lAeml,  for  the  young  ladies  still  scrupulously  shrank  from  all  com- 
{■NDship  with  their  denounced  associate;  and  when  that  exemplary 
iarie  airived  a  few  minutes  afterwards,  she  was  at  no  pains  to  conceal 
tkediq[>leasure  with  which  she  rerarded  Kate's  return. 

*  Upon  my  word ! "  said  Miss  Knag,  as  the  satellites  flocked  round 
to  relieve  her  of  her  bonnet  and  shawl ;  ^^  I  should  have  thought  some 
people  would  have  had  spirit  enough  to  stop  away  altogether,  when 
Aqr  know  what  an  inenmbraaoe  their  presence  is  to  right-minded 
pcnoitt.    But  it's  a  queer  world ;  oh !  it's  a  queer  v^orld ! " 

MiflB  Knag  having  passed  this  comment  on  the  world,  in  the  tone  in 
^vluch  most  people  do  pass  comments  on  the  world  when  they  are  out 
of  temper,  that  is  to  say,  as  if  they  by  no  means  belonged  to  it,  con- 
<^Dded  by  heaving  a  sigh,  wherewith  she  seemed  meekly  to  compas- 
iKmate  the  wickecmess  of  mankind. 

The  attendants  vrere  not  slow  to  echo  the  sigh,  and  Miss  Knag  was 
^ppttently  on  the  eve  of  favouring  them  with  some  further  moral 
''sections,  when  the  voice  of  Madame  Mantalini,  conveyed  through  the 
^pQikbg-tube,  ordered  Miss  Nickleby  up  stairs  to  assist  in  the  arrange- 
ii^  of  the  show-room ;  a  distinction  which  caused  Miss  Knag  to  toss 
"^  hesd  so  -much,  and  bite  her  lips  so  hard,  that  her  powers  of  con- 
^'ctBition  were  for  the  time  annihilated. 

**  Well,  Miss  Nickleby,  child,"  said  Madame  Mantalini,  when  Kate 
P^BOented  herself;  "  are  you  quite  well  again?" 

**  A  great  deal  better,  thank  you,"  replied  Kate. 
^  I  wish  I  could  say  the  same,"  remarked  Madame  Mantalini,  seating 
'^''B^  with  an  air  of  weariness. 

**  Are  you  ill  ?  "  asked  Kate.     "  I  am  very  sorry  for  that." 

**  Not  exactly  ill,  but  worried,  child — worried,"  rejoined  Madamo. 

**  I  am  still  more  sorry  to  hear  that,"  said  Kate,  gently.  "  Bodily 
^^«*e8B  is  more  easy  to  bear  than  mental." 

^  Ah !  and  it's  much  easier  to  talk  than  to  bear  either,"  said  Madame, 
rubbing  her  nose  vnth  much  irritability  of  manner.  "  Tliere,  get  to 
yoiur  work,  child,  and  put  the  things  in  order,  do." 

^^e  Kate  was  wondering  within  herself  what  these  symptoms  of 
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unusual  vexation  portended,  Mr.  Mantalini  put  the  tips  of  his  whisken, 
and  by  degrees  his  head,  through  the  half-opened  door,  and  cried  in  a 
soft  voice — 

"  Is  my  life  and  soul  there  ?  " 
"  No,"  replied  his  wife. 

^^  How  can  it  say  so,  when  it  is  blooming  in  the  front  room  like  a 
little  rose  in  a  demnition  flower-pot  ? "  ur^d  Mantalini.  ^^  Mmj  iti 
poppet  come  in  and  talk  ?  " 

"  Certainly  not,"  replied  Madame ;  "  you  know  I  never  allow  yoa 
here.     Go  along." 

The  poppet,  however,  encouraged  perhaps  by  the  relenting  tone  nf 
this  reply,  ventured  to  rebel,  and,  stealing  into  the  room,  made  towards 
Madame  Mantalini  on  tiptoe,  blowing  her  a  kiss  as  he  came  along. 

^^  Why  will  it  vex  itself,  and  twist  its  little  face  into  bewitching  mt- 
crackers  ?"  said  Mantalini,  putting  his  left  arm  round  the  waist  of  his 
life  and  soul,  and  drawing  her  towards  him  with  his  right. 
*'  Oh !  I  can't  bear  you,"  replied  his  wife. 

^^  Not — eh,  not  bear  me!"  exclaimed  Mantalini.  ^^  Fibs,  fibs,  ft 
couldn't  be.  There's  not  a  woman  alive  that  could  tell  me  snch  a  thisf 
to  my  face — to  my  own  face."  Mr.  Mantalini  stroked  his  ohin  as  ns 
said  this,  and  glanced  complacently  at  an  opposite  miiror. 

^^  Such  destructive  extravagance,"  reasoned  his  wife,  in  a  low  tone. 
*^  All  in  its  joy  at  having  gained  such  a  lovely  creature,  sacb  a  littls 
Venus,  such  a  demd  enchanting,  bewitching,  engroaaing,  captivatiBg 
little  Venus,"  said  Mantalini. 

^*'  See  what  a  situation  you  have  placed  me  in ! "  urged  Madame. 

"  No  harm  will  como,  no  harm  shall  come  to  its  own  darlingi* 

rejoined  Mr.  Mantalini.  '^  It  is  all  over,  there  will  be  nothing  the  mattor; 

money  shall  be  gut  in,  and  if  it  don't  come  in  Cast  enough,  old  Nicklebj 

shall  stump  up  again,  or  havi;  his  jugular  separated  if  he  dares  to  vex 

and  hurt  the  little " 

*'  Hush ! "  interposed  Madame.  "  Don't  yon  see  ?  " 
Mr.  Mantalini,  who,  in  his  ea^mcss  to  make  up  matters  with  his 
wife,  had  overlooked,  or  feigned  to  overlook  Miss  Nickleby  hitherto, 
took  the  hint,  and  laying  his  finger  on  his  lip,  sunk  his  voice  still  lower- 
There  was  then  a  great  deal  of  whispering,  during  which  Madams 
Mantalini  appeared  to  make  reference  more  than  once  to  certain  debts 
incurred  by  Mr.  Mantalini  previous  to  her  coverture ;  and  also  to  as 
unexpected  outlay  of  money  in  pa}n[nent  of  the  aforcsiud  debts ;  and 
furthermore,  to  certain  agreeable  weaknesses  on  that  gentleman's  part, 
sucli  as  gaming,  wasting,  idling,  and  a  tendency  to  horseflesh  ;  each  of 
which  matters  of  accusation  Mr.  Mantalini  disposed  of  by  one  kiss  or 
more,  as  its  relative  importance  demanded,  and  the  upshot  of  it  all  waS| 
that  Madame  Mantalini  was  in  raptures  with  him,  and  that  they  went 
up  stairs  to  breakfast. 

Kate  busied  herself  in  what  she  had  to  do,  and  was  silently  arnmsii^ 
the  various  articles  of  decoration  in  the  heist  taste  she  conld  di8piay» 
when  she  started  to  hear  a  strange  man's  voice  in  the  room ;  and  started^ 
again  to  observe,  on  looking  round,  that  a  white  hat,  and  a  ltd  seeker- 
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^10^  Mid  ft  broad  round  hce^  and  a  large  head,  and  part  of  a  green 
coat,  were  in  the  room  too. 

^  Don't  alixin  jourBel^  Miss,'*  said  the  proprietor  of  these  appear- 
ances. ^  I  say ;  tliis  here's  the  mantie-making  con-sam,  a'nt  it  ?  " 
**  Yes,"  rejoined  Kate,  greatly  astonished.  ^  What  did  you  want  ^" 
The  stranger  answered  not ;  but  first  looking  back,  as  though  to 
beckon  to  some  unseen  person  outside,  came  very  deliberately  into  the 
loom  and  was  closely  followed  by  a  little  man  in  brown,  very  much 
the  worse  for  wear,  who  brought  with  him  a  mingled  fumigation  of 
stale  tobacco  and  fresh  onions.  The  clothes  of  this  gentleman  were  much 
bespeckled  with  flue ;  and  his  shoes,  stockings,  and  nether  garments, 
from  his  heels  to  the  waist  buttons  of  his  coat  inclusive,  were  profusely 
flmbroidered  with  splashes  of  mud,  caught  a  fortnight  previous — ^before 
ilv  aetting-in  of  the  fine  weather. 

Kate's  very  natural  impression  was,  that  these  engaging  individuak 
kai  called  with  the  view  of  possessing  themselves  unlawfully  of  any 
fstable  articles  that  chanced  to  strike  their  fancy.  She  did  not 
ittmpi  to  disguise  her  apprehensions,  and  made  a  move  towards 
tki  door. 

^  Wait  a  minnit,"  said  the  man  in  the  green  coat,  closing  it  softly, 
ad  standing  with  his  back  against  it.  ^^  This  is  a  unpleasant  bisness. 
Toe's  your  govvernor  ?  " 

^  My  what — did  you  say  ?  "  asked  Kate,  trembling ;  for  she  thought 
^ governor'  might  be  slang  for  watch  or  money. 

^  Mister  Muntlehiney,'  said  the  man.  ^'  Wot's  come  of  him  ?  Is  he 
athome?" 

'^He  is  above  stairs,  I  believe,"  replied  Kate,  a  little  reassured  by 
ttuB  mquiry.     "  Do  you  want  him  ?  " 

"  No,"  replied  the  visitor.  ^'  I  don't  ezactly  want  him,  if  it's  made 
t  &vour  on.  You  can  jist  give  him  that  'ere  card,  and  tell  him  if  he 
^nmts  to  speak  to  mcy  and  save  trouble,  here  I  am,  that's  all." 

With  these  words  the  stranger  put  a  thick  square  card  into  Kate's 
bod,  and  turning  to  his  firiend  remarked,  with  an  easy  air,  ^^  that  the 
looms  was  a  good  high  pitch ;"  to  which  the  friend  assented,  adding,  by 
^7  of  illustration,  ^^  that  there  was  lots  of  room  for  a  little  boy  to 
pBw  up  a  man  in  cither  on  'em,  vithout  much  fear  of  his  ever  bringing 
uis  head  into  contract  vith  the  ceiling." 
[  After  ringing  the  bell  which  would  summon  Madame  Mantalini, 

I       Kate  glanced  at  the  card,  and   saw  that  it  displayed  the  name  of 
!       "  8caley,"  together  with  some  other  information  to  which  she  had  not 
M  time  to  refer,  when  her  attention  was  attracted  by  Mr.  Scaley  him- 
fdf^  who,  walking  up  to  one  of  the  cheval  glasses,  gave  it  a  hard  poke 
[       IB  the  centre  with  his  stick,  as  coolly  as  if  it  had   been  made  of 
«"«kiron. 
^  Qood  plate  this  here,  Tix,"  said  Mr.  Scaley  to  his  friend. 
''Ah  1"  rejoined  Mr.  Tix,  placing  the  marks  of  his  four  fingers,  and 
^  ^plicate  impression  of  his  thumb  on  a  piece  of  sky-blue  silk  ;  ^^  and 
vb  here  article  wam't  made  for  nothing,  mind  you." 
From  the  silk  Mr.  Tix  transferred  his  admiration  to  some  elegant 

o  2 
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artidea  of  wearing  apparel,  while  Mr.  Scaley  adjusted  his  neckdoth  at 
leisnre  before  the  glass,  and  afterwards,  aided  by  its  reflection,  pro- 
ceeded to  the  minute  consideration  of  a  pimple  on  hia  chin :  in  which 
absorbing  occupation  he  was  yet  engaged  when  Madame  Mantalini 
entering  the  room,  uttered  an  exclamation  of  surprise  which  roused  him. 

^^  Oh !  Is  this  the  missis?"  inquired  Scaley. 
\   ^^  It  is  Madame  Mantalini,"  said  Kate. 

^  Then,"  said  Mr.  Scaley,  producing  a  small  document  from  his 
pocket  and  unfolding  it  very  slowly,  ^^  this  is  a  writ  of  execution,  and 
if  it's  not  conwenient  to  settle  we'U  go  over  the  house  at  wunst,  please, 
and  take  the  inwentory." 

Poor  Madame  Mantalini  wrung  her  hands  for  grief,  and  rung  the  bcD 
for  her  husband ;  which  done,  she  fell  into  a  chair  and  a  fiunting  fit 
mmultaneously.  The  professional  gentlemen,  however,  were  not  at  all 
discomposed  by  this  event,  for  Air.  Scaley,  leaning  upon  a  stand  €■ 
which  a  handsome  dress  was  displayed  (so  that  his  shoulders  appevod 
above  it  in  nearly  the  same  manner  as  tlie  shoulders  of  the  lady  lor 
whom  it  was  designed  would  have  done  if  she  had  had  it  on),  pnahad 
his  hat  on  one  side  and  scratched  his  head  with  perfect  unconcern,  iriiib 
his  friend  Mr.  Tix,  taking  that  opportunity  for  a  general  surrey  of  the 
apartment  preparatory  to  entering  upon  business,  stood  with  hii 
inventory-book  under  his  arm  and  his  hat  in  his  hand,  menU^  4 
occupied  in  putting  a  price  upon  every  object  within  his  nnige  of  Tisiciift*  t 

Such  was  the  posture  of  afiairs  when  Mr.  Mantalini  hurried  in,  ^ 
as  that  distinguished  specimen  had  had  a  pretty  extensive  h 
with  Mr.  Scaley^s  fraternity  in  his  bachelor  days,  and  was,  besides^ 
&r  from  being  taken  by  surprise  on  the  present  agitating  oceasNBJ'lN 
merely  shrugged  his  shoulders,  thrust  his  hands  down  to  the  bottoM  of 
his  pockets,  elevated  his  eyebrows,  whistled  a  bar  or  two,  swore  an  utA 
or  two,  and,  sitting  astride  upon  a  chair,  put  the  best  face  upon  tte 
matter  with  great  composure  and  decency. 

*''  What's  the  demd  total  ?"  was  the  first  question  ht  asked. 
^^  Fifteen   hundred  and  twenty-seven  pound,   four  and  nil 
ha'penny,"  replied  Mr.  Scaley,  without  moving  a  limb. 

^^  The  halfpenny  be  demd,"  said  Mr.  Mantuini,  impatiently. 
^^  By  all  means  if  you  vish  it,"  retorted  Mr.  Scaley ;  ^^  and  tiie 
pence  too." 

^'  It  don't  matter  to  us  if  the  fifteen  hundred  and  twenty-seven  pound 
went  along  with  it,  that  I  know  on,"  observed  Mr.  Tix. 
*'  Not  a  button,"  said  Scaley. 

^^  Well ;"  said  the  same  gentleman,  after  a  pause,  ^'  Wot's  to  be  dono 
i— anythink  ?  Is  it  only  a  small  crack,  or  a  out-and-out  smash  ?  A 
break-up  of  the  constitootion  is  it — wcrry  good.  Then  Mr.  Tom  Tix, 
esk-vire,  you  must  inform  your  angel  wife  and  lovely  family  as  you 
won't  sleep  at  home  for  three  nights  to  come,  along  of  being  in  pos- 
session here.  Wot's  the  good  of  the  lady  a  fretting  herself  ?  "  continued. 
Mr.  Scaley,  as  Madame  Mantalini  sobbed.  ^'  A  gwxl  half  of  wot's  h< 
isn't  paid  for  I  des-say,  and  wot  a  consolation  ou^tn't  that  to  be  to 
feelings !" 
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these  remaikfly  combining  great  pleasantry  with  sound  moial 
[eme&t  under  difficulties,  Mr.  Scaley  proceeded  to  take  the 
jr,  in  which  delicate  task  he  was  materially  assisted  by  the  un* 
tact  and  experience  of  Mr.  Tix,  the  broker. 

cup  of  happiness's  sweetener,"  said  Mantalini,  approachinff  his 
h  a  penitent  air ;  ^^  will  you  Usten  to  me  for  two  minutes  r 
!  don't  speak  to  m^,"  replied  his  wife,  sobbing.     ^^  You  have 
le,  and  that's  enough." 

lantalini,  who  had  doubtless  well  considered  his  part,  no  sooner 
ese  words  pronounced  in  a  tone  of  crief  and  severity,  than  he 
several  paces,  assumed  an  expression  of  consuming  mental 
ushed  headlong  from  the  room,  and  was  soon  afterwards  heard 
the  door  of  an  up-stairs  dressing-room  with  great  violence. 
IB  Nickleby,"  cried  Madame  Mantalini,  when  this  sound  met 

^  make  haste  for  Heaven's  sake,  he  will  destroy  himself !  I 
nkindly  to  him,  and  he  cannot  bear  it  from  me.  Alfred,  my 
Alfred." 

such  exclamations  she  hurried  up  stairs,  followed  by  Kate ; 
hough  she  did  not  quite  participate  in  the  fond  wife's  apprehen- 
as  a  little  flurried  nevertheless.  The  dressing-room  door  beins 
flung  open,  Mr.  Mantalini  was  disclosed  to  view  with  hia 
Bar  symmetrically  thrown  back,  putting  a  fine  edge  to  a  break- 
h  by  means  of  his  razor  strop. 

!"  cried  Mr.  Mantalini,  ^^  interrupted ! "  and  whisk  went  the 
It  knife  into  Mr.  Mantalini's  dresing-gown  pocket,  while  Mr. 
ni's  eyes  rolled  wildly,  and  his  hair  floating  in  wild  disorder, 
i  with  his  whiskers. 

Bred,"  cried  his  wife,  flinging  her  arms  about  him,  "  I  didn't 
»  say  it,  I  didn't  mean  to  say  it." 

ined !"  cried  Mr.  Mantalini.  ^'  Have  I  brought  ruin  upon  the 
id  purest  creature  that  ever  blessed  a  dcmnition  vagabond! 
t,  let  mc  go."     At  this  crisis  of  his  ravings  Mr.  Mantalini  made 

at  the  breakfast  knife,  and  being  restrained  by  his  wife's  grasp, 
ed  to  dash  his  head  against  the  wall — ^taking  very  good  care  to 
ast  six  feet  from  it,  however. 

mpose  yourself,  my  own  angel,"  said  Madame.  ^'  It  was  nobody's 
t  was  mine  as  much  as  yours,  we  shall  do  very  well  yet.  Come, 
come." 

If  antalini  did  not  think  proper  to  come  to  all  at  once ;  but  after 
several  times  for  poison,  and  requesting  some  lady  or  gentleman 
7  his  brains  out,  gentler  feelings  came  upon  him,  and  he  wept 
sally.  In  this  softened  frame  of  mind  he  did  not  oppose  tho 
of  the  knife — which,  to  tell  the  truth,  he  was  rather  glad  to  be 
u  an  inconvenient  and  dangerous  article  for  a  skirt  pocket — and 
he  suifered  himself  to  be  led  away  by  his  afiectionate  partner, 
r  a  delay  of  two  or  three  hours,  the  young  ladies  were  informed 
leir  services  would  be  dispensed  with  until  further  notice,  and 
expiration  of  two  days  the  name  of  Mantalini  appeared  in  the 
bankrupts :  Miss  Nickleby  receiving  an  intimation  per  post  on 
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the  same  momhiff,  that  the  business  would  be  in  fatnxe  carried  on  voder 
the  name  of  Miss  Knag,  and  that  her  assistance  wonld  no  hmger  hB 
required — a  piece  of  intelligence  with  which  Mrs.  NickkbjT  was  ii» 
sooner  made  acquainted,  than  that  good  lady  declared  she  bad  ex- 
pected it  all  along,  and  cited  divers  unknown  occasions  on  whidi  she 
had  prophesied  to  that  precise  effect. 

^  And  I  say  again,"  remarked  Mrs.  Nickleby  (who,  it  is  scarody 
necessary  to  observe,  had  never  said  so  before),  ^  I  say  again,  thai  m 
milliner's  and  dress-maker's  is  the  very  last  description  of  busmeas,  Kate» 
that  you  should  have  thought  of  attaching  yourself  to.  I  don't  make  i^ 
a  reproach  to  you,  my  love ;  but  still  I  wUl  say,  that  if  you  had  con- 
sulted your  own  mother " 

"  Well,  well,  mama,"  said  Kate,  mildly ;  "  what  would  you  recom- 
mend now  ?  " 

"  Recommend !"  cried  Mrs.  Nickleby,  "  isn't  it  obvious,  my  dear, 
that  of  all  occupations  in  this  world  for  a  young  lady  situated  as  yon 
are,  that  of  companion  to  some  amiable  lady  is  the  very  thing  ftr 
which  your  education,  and  manners,  and  personal  appearance,  and 
everjrthing  else,  exactly  qualify  you  ?  Did  you  never  hear  your  poof 
dear  papa  speak  of  tlie  young  lady  who  was  the  daughter  of  the  old 
lady  who  boarded  in  the  same  house  that  he  boarded  in  once,  when  lis 
was  a  bachelor — ^what  was  her  name  again  ?  I  know  it  began  with  a 
B,  and  ended  with  a  g,  but  whether  it  was  Waters  or — no  it  couldn't 
have  been  that  either ;  but  whatever  her  name  was,  don't  you  know 
that  that  young  lady  went  as  companion  to  a  married  lady  who  died 
soon  afterwards,  and  that  she  married  the  husband,  and  had  one  of  the 
finest  little  boys  that  the  medical  man  had  ever  seen — all  within  eighteen 
months  ?" 

Kate  knew  perfectly  well  that  this  torrent  of  favourable  recollection 
was  occasioned  by  some  opening,  real  or  imaginary,  which  her  mother 
had  discovered  in  the  companionship  walk  of  life.  She  therefore  waited 
very  patiently  until  all  reminiscences  and  anecdotes,  bearing  or  not 
bearing  upon  the  subject,  had  been  exhausted,  and  at  last  ventured  to 
inquire  what  discovery  had  been  made.  The  truth  then  came  out.' 
Mrs.  Nickleby  had  that  morning  had  a  yesterday  newspaper  of  the 
very  first  respectability  from  the  public-house  where  the  porter  came 
firom,  and  in  this  yesterday's  n(;w8paper  was  an  advertisement,  couched 
in  the  purest  and  most  grammatical  English,  announcing  that  a  married 
lady  was  in  want  of  a  genteel  young  person  as  companion,  and  thai 
the  married  lady's  name  and  address  were  to  be  known  on  application 
at  a  certain  library  at  the  west  end  of  the  town,  therein  mentioned. 

"  And  I  say,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Nickleby,  laying  the  paper  down  in 
triumph,  "  thai  if  your  uncle  don't  object,  it's  well  worth  the  trial." 

Kate  was  too  sick  at  heart,  after  the  rough  jostling  she  had  already 
had  with  the  world,  and  really  cared  too  little  at  the  moment  what 
fate  was  reserved  for  her,  to  make  any  objection.  Mr.  Ralph  Nickleby 
offered  none,  but  on  the  contrary  highly  approved  of  the  suggestion  ; 
neither  did  he  express  any  great  surprise  at  Madame  Mantalini's  sudden 
fiailure,  indeed  it  would  have  been  strange  if  he  had,  inasmuch  as  it 
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lad  been  procoied  and  brought  about  chiefly  by  himself.  So  the  name 
ini  address  were  obtained  without  loss  of  time,  and  Miss  Nickleby 
nd  her  nunui  went  off  in  quest  of  Mrs.  Wititterly,  of  Cadogan  Place, 
Sloiiie  Street,  that  same  iiMrenoon. 

Ondogan  Place  k  the  one  slight  bond  that  joins  two:  great  extremes ; 

it  is  the  connecting  link  between  the  aristocratic  payements  of  Belgrave 

Sqpaie  and  the  barbarism  of  Chelsea.     It  ia  in  Sloane  Street,  bat  not 

of  it    The  people  in  Cadogan  Place  look  down  upon  Sloane  Street^ 

aad  think  Brompton  low.     They  afiect  fashion  too,  and  wonder  where 

As  New  Road  is.     Not  that  they  claim  to  be  on  precisely  the  same 

footing  as  the  high  folks  of  Belgrave  Square  and  Grosvenor  Place,  but 

that  they  stand  with  reference  to  tliem  rather  in  the  light  of  those 

iQegitimate  children  of  the  great  who  are  content  to  boast  of  their 

eoooezions,  although  their  connexions  disavow    them.     Wearing  as 

wadk  as  they  can  cf  the  airs  and  semblances  of  loftiest  rank,  the  people 

tf  Cadogan  Place  have  the  realities  of  middle  station.     It  is  the 

Viiiictor  which  communicates  to  the  inhabitants  of  regions  beyond  its 

jUt,  the  shock  of  pride  of  birth  and  rank,  which  it  has  not  within 

ha,  but  derives  from  a  fountain-head  beyond  ;  or,  like  the  ligament 

viuch  unites  the  Siamese  twins,  it  contains  something  of  the  life  and 

CM&ce  of  two  distinct  bodies,  and  yet  belongs  to  neither. 

lIpoQ  this  doubtful  ground  lived  Mrs.  Witittcrly,  and  at  Mrs. 
VitHteriy's  door  Kate  Nickleby  knocked  with  trembling  hand.  The 
^  was  opened  by  a  big  footman  with  his  head  floured,  or  chalked, 
*  painted  in  some  way  (it  didn't  look  genuine  powder),  and  the 
^  footman,  receiving  the  card  of  introductiun,  gave  it  to  a  little  page ; 
*>  little  indeed  that  his  body  would  not  hold,  in  ordinary  array, 
^  number  of  small  buttons  which  are  indispensable  to  a  page's 
^ume,  and  they  were  consequently  obliged  to  be  stuck  on  four 
^^^reast.  Tliis  young  gentleman  took  the  card  up-stairs  on  a  salver,  and 
pending  his  return,  Kate  and  her  mother  were  shown  into  a  diniiig- 
''^  of  rather  dirty  and  shabby  aspect,  and  so  comfortably  arranged 
Vto  be  adapted  to  almost  any  purpose  except  eating  and  drinking. 

Now,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things  and  according  to  all  authentic 
descriptions  of  high  life,  as  set  forth  in  books,  Mrs.  Wititterly  ought 
^  have  been  in  her  boitdoir,  but  whether  it  was  that  Mr.  Wititterly 
y^  at  that  moment  shaving  himself  in  the  botidoir  or  what  not,  certain 
^  is  that  Mrs.  Wititterly  gave  audience  in  the  drawing-room,  where 
^K8  everything  proper  and  necessary,  including  curtains  and  furni- 
ture coverings  of  a  roseate  hue,  to  shed  a  delicate  bloom  on  Mr& 
Wititterly's  complexion,  and  a  little  dog  to  snap  at  strangers'  legs  for 
Krs.  Wititterly's  amusement,  and  the  afore-mentioned  page,  to  hand 
chocolate  for  Mrs.  AVititterly's  refreshment. 

The  lady  had  an  air  of  sweet  insipidity,  and  a  face  of  engaging 
paleness ;  there  was  a  faded  look  about  her,  and  about  the  furniture, 
and  about  the  house  altogether.  She  was  reclining  on  a  sofa  in  such  a 
itty  unstudied  attitude,  that  she  might  have  been  taken  for  an  actress 
all  ready  for  the  first  scene  in  a  ballet,  and  only  waiting  for  the  drop 
curtain  to  go  up. 
**  Phice  chairs." 
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The  page  placed  them. 

^^  Leave  the  room,  Alphonse." 

The  pace  left  it ;  but  if  ever  there  were  an  Alphonae  who  caxried 
plain  BUI  m  his  face  and  figure,  that  page  was  the  boy. 

^^  I  have  ventured  to  call,  ma'am,"  said  Kate,  after  a  few  seconds  of 
awkward  silence,  ''  from  having  seen  your  advertisement.'* 

^^  Yes,"  replied  Mrs.  Wititterly,  ^'  one  of  my  people  pat  it  m  the 
paper. — Yes." 

^^  I  thought,  perhaps,"  said  Kate,  modestly,  ^'  that  if  yon  had  not 
already  made  a  final  choice,  you  would  forgive  my  troubling  yoa  wifli 
an  application." 

**  Yes,"  drawled  Mrs.  Wititterly  again. 

*'  If  you  have  already  made  a  selection " 

^^  Oh  dear  no,"  interrupted  the  lady,  ^'  I  am  not  so  easily  suited. 
I  really  don't  know  what  to  say.  You  have  never  been  a  oompanioD 
before,  have  you?" 

Mrs.  Nickleby,  who  had  been  eagerly  watching  her  opportouity, 
came  dexterously  in  before  Kate  could  reply.  ^^  Not  to  any  stranger, 
ma'am,"  said  the  good  lady ;  ^^  but  she  has  been  a  companion  to  me  fiir 
some  years.     I  am  her  mother,  ma'am." 

"  Oh  !"  said  Mrs.  Wititterly,  "  I  apprehend  you." 

^'  I  assure  you,  ma'am,"  said  Mrs.  Nickleby,  ^'  that  I  very  little 
thought  at  one  time  that  it  would  be  necessary  for  my  daughter  to  go 
out  mto  the  world  at  all,  for  her  poor  dear  papa  was  an  mdependent 
gentleman,  and  would  have  been  at  this  moment  if  he  had  but  listened 
in  time  to  my  constant  entreaties  and " 

^  Dear  mama,"  said  Kate,  in  a  low  voice. 

"  My  dear  Kate,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  speak,"  said  Mrs.  Nickldiy, 
**  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  explaining  to  this  lady " 

*'^  I  think  it  is  almost  unnecessary,  mama." 

And  notwithstanding  all  the  frowns  and  winks  with  which  Mn. 
Nickleby  intimated  that  she  was  going  to  say  something  whicli  would 
clench  the  business  at  once,  Kate  maintained  her  point  by  an  expressive 
look,  and  for  once  IVlrs.  Nickleby  was  stopped  upon  the  very  brink  of 
an  oration. 

"  What  are  your  accomplishments  ? "  asked  Mrs.  Wititterly,  with 
her  eyes  shut. 

Kate  blushed  as  she  mentioned  her  principal  acquirements,  and  Mis. 
Nickleby  checked  them  all  off,  one  by  one,  on  her  fingers,  having  cal- 
culated the  number  before  she  came  out.  Luckily  the  two  calculations 
agreed,  so  Mrs.  Nickleby  had  no  excuse  for  talking. 

"  You  are  a  good  temper  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Wititterly,  opening  her  eyes 
for  an  instant,  and  shutting  them  again. 

"  I  hope  so,"  rejoined  Kate. 

*'  And  have  a  highly  respectable  reference  for  everything,  have  yon  ?" 

Kate  replied  that  she  had,  and  laid  her  uncle's  card  upon  the  table. 

'^  Have  the  goodness  to  draw  your  chair  a  little  nearer,  and  let  me 
look  at  you,"  said  Mrs.  Wititterly ;  "  I  am  so  very  near-sighted  that  I 
can't  quite  discern  your  features." 
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Kale  complied,  though  not  without  some  embamsflment,  with  this 
reqneflty  and  Mrs.  Wititterly  took  a  languid  survey  of  her  countenance, 
which  lasted  some  two  or  three  minutes. 

^I  like  your  appearance,"  said  that  lady,  ringing  a  little  bell. 
^  Alphonse,  request  your  master  to  come  here." 

The  pa^  disappwed  on  this  errand,  and  after  a  short  interval, 
dming  which  not  a  word  was  spoken  on  either  side,  opened  the  door 
for  an  important  gentleman  of  about  eight-and-thirty,  of  rather  plebeian 
oonntenance  and  with  a  vtry  light  head  of  hair,  who  leant  over  Mrs. 
Wititterly  for  a  little  tune,  and  conversed  with  her  in  whispers. 

^^Oh!"  he  said,  tumii^  round,  ^^yes.     This  is  a  most  important 
matter.     Mrs.  Wititterly  is  of  a  very  excitable  nature,  very  delicate, 
very  fragile ;  a  hothouse  plant,  an  exotic." 
**  Oh !  Houry,  my  dear,"  interposed  Mrs.  Wititterly. 
"  You  are  my  love,  you  know  you  arc  ;  one  breath — "  said  Mr.  W., 
lokwin^  an  imaginary  feather  away.     ^^  Pho !  you're  gone." 
The  lady  sighed. 

"Your  sovd  is  too  large  for  your  body,"  said  Mr.  Wititterly. 
''Tour  intellect  wears  you  out;  all  the  medical  men  say  so;  you 
bow  that  there  is  not  a  physician  who  is  not  proud  of  being  called  in 
toyoa.  What  is  their  unanimous  declaration  ?  ^  My  dear  doctor,' 
aidl  to  Sir  Tumley  Snufi&m,  in  this  very  room,  the  very  last  time  he 
cune.  <  My  dear  doctor,  what  is  my  vnfe's  complaint?  Tell  me  alL 
I  can  bear  it.  Is  it  nerves  ? '  ^  My  dear  fellow,'  he  said,  ^  be  proud 
of  that  woman ;  make  much  of  her ;  she  is  an  ornament  to  the  fashion- 
able world,  and  to  you.  Her  complaint  is  soul.  It  swells,  expands, 
dilates — ^the  blood  fires,  the  pulse  quickens,  the  excitement  increases-* 
^Tiew !  * "  Here  Mr.  Wititterly,  who,  in  the  ardour  of  his  description, 
"^  flourished  his  right  hand  to  within  something  less  than  an  inch  of 
UiB.  Nickleby's  bonnet,  drew  it  hastily  back  again,  and  blew  his  nose 
*8  Bercely  as  if  it  had  been  done  by  some  violent  machinery. 

'*  You  make  me  out  worse  than  I  am,  Henry,"  said  Mrs.  Wititterly, 
^th  a  &int  smile. 

**  I  do  not,  Julia,  I  do  not,"  said  Mr.  W.  "  The  society  in  which 
you  move — necessarily  move,  from  your  station,  connexion,  and  endow- 
ments— is  one  vortex  and  whirlpool  of  the  most  frightful  excitement. 
Bless  my  heart  and  body,  can  I  ever  forget  the  night  you  danced 
^^  the  baronet's  nephew,  at  the  election  ball,  at  Exeter !  It  vraa 
tremendous." 
^  I  always  suffer  for  these  triumphs  afterwards,"  said  Mrs.  Wititterly. 
'^  And  for  that  very  reason,"  rejoined  her  husband,  ^^  you  must  have 
ft  companion,  in  whom  there  is  great  gentleness,  great  sweetness,  ex- 
cessive sympathy,  and  perfect  repose." 

Here  both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wititterly,  who  had  talked  rather  at  the 
Kicklebys  than  to  each  other,  left  oil'  speaking,  and  looked  at  their  two 
hearers,  with  an  expression  of  countenance  which  seemed  to  say  ^^  What 
do  you  think  of  all  that !  " 

^  Mrs.  Wititterly,"  said  her  husband,  addressing  himself  to  Mrs. 
Nickleby,  ^^  is  sought  after  and  courted  by  glittering  crowds,  and  bril- 
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liant  cirdes.     She  is  excited  bj  tiie  opera^  the  dmna^  the  fine  arta|  the 
_the— the " 

*^  The  nobility,  my  love,"  interposed  Mrs.  Wititterly. 

'«  The  nobility,  of  course,"  said  Mr.  Wititteriy.  ^  And  the  militaiy. 
She  forms  and  expresses  an  immense  variety  of  opinions,  on  an  immenss 
yariety  of  subjects.  If  some  people  in  public  life  were  acqnamted  witb 
Mrs.  Wititterly  8  real  opinion  of  them,  they  would  not  hold  their  lieadi 
perhaps  quite  as  hieh  as  they  do." 

^  Hush,  Henry,'  said  the  lady ;  '^  this  is  scarcely  fair." 

^'  I  mention  no  names,  Julia,"  replied  Mr.  Wititterly ;  ^  and  nobody 
is  injured.  I  merely  mention  the  circumstance  to  show  that  you  ore  no 
ordinary  person  ;  that  there  is  a  constant  firiction  perpetually  going  oe 
between  your  mind  and  your  body ;  and  that  you  must  be  soothed  aid 
tended.  Now  let  me  hear  dispassionately  and  calmly,  what  are  this 
young  lady's  qualifications  for  the  office." 

In  obedience  to  this  request,  the  qualifications  were  all  gout 
through  again,  with  the  addition  of  many  interruptions  and  cross- 
questionings  from  Mr.  Wititterly.  It  was  finally  arranged  thai 
inquiries  should  be  made,  and  a  decisive  answer  addressed  to  Misi 
Nickleby,  under  cover  to  her  uncle,  within  two  days.  These  oonditioos 
agreed  upon,  the  page  showed  them  down  as  far  as  the  staircase  window, 
and  the  big  footman  relieving  guard  at  that  point  piloted  them  in 
perfect  safety  to  the  street-door. 

"  They  are  very  distinguished  people,  evidently,"  said  Mrs.  Nickld^y, 
as  she  took  her  daughter's  arm.  ^^  What  a  superior  person  Mn^ 
Wititterly  is ! " 

"  Do  you  think  so,  mama  ?  "  was  all  Kate's  reply. 

"  Why  who  can  help  thinking  so,  Kate,  my  love  ?  "  rejoined  hsr 
mother.  '^  She  is  pale,  though,  and  looks  much  exhausted.  I  hope 
she  may  not  be  wearing  herself  out,  but  I  am  very  much  afraid. " 

These  considerations  led  the  deep-sighted  lady  into  a  calculation  of 
the  probable  duration  of  Mrs.  Wititterly 's  life,  and  the  chances  of  the 
disconsolate  widower  bestowing  his  hand  on  her  daughter.  Before  readi- 
ing  home,  she  had  freed  Mrs.  Wititterly's  soul  from  all  bodily  restraint, 
married  Kate  with  great  splendour  at  Saint  George's  Hanover  Square ; 
and  only  left  undecided  the  minor  question  whether  a  splendid  French- 
polished  mahogany  bedstead  should  be  erected  for  herself  in  the  two-pair 
back  of  the  house  in  Cadogan  Place,  or  in  the  tliree-pair  front,  between 
which  apartments  she  could  not  quite  balance  the  advantages,  and 
therefore  adjusted  the  question  at  last,  by  determining  to  leave  it  to  the 
decision  of  her  son-in-law.  ^ 

The  inquiries  were  made.  The  answer — not  to  Kate's  very  mai 
joy — was  favourable ;  and  at  the  expiration  of  a  week  she  betook  Mr- 
self,  with  all  her  moveables  and  valuables,  to  Mrs.  Wititterly's  manskm, 
where  for  the  present  we  will  leave  her. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 
naninAS,  AcxxniPAimD  bt  smikb,  sallxbb  forth  to  bbbk  his 

IQBTUJIB.      HH    BNO0UNTKR8    MR.    TINCBKT    CRUMMLES ;    AND    WHO 
BB  WAS  IS  HBRBIH   MADE  MANIFEST. 

Thb  wliole  capital  which  Nichoks  found  himself  entitled  to,  either 
itpoflsessioii,  rerersioii,  remaiiider,  or  expectancy,  after  pa3ring  his  rent 
mA  tetttiog  with  the  broker  from  whom  he  had  hired  his  poor  furniture, 
did  not  exceed  by  more  than  a  few  halfpence  the  sum  of  twenty  shillings. 
And  yet  he  hailed  the  morning  on  which  he  had  resolyed  to  quit  London 
lUi  a  light  heart,  and  sprang  from  his  bed  with  an  elasticity  of  spirit 
lidi  18  happily  the  lot  of  young  persons,  or  the  world  would  never  be 
Med  with  old  ones. 

h  was  a  cold,  dry,  foggy  morning  in  early  spring ;  a  few  meagre 
Mows  flitted  to  and  fro  in  the  misty  streets,  and  occasionally  there 
hoed  through  the  dull  vapour  the  heavy  outline  of  some  hackney- 
coach  wending  homewards,  which  drawing  slowly  nearer,  rolled  jangling 
^,  scattering  the  thin  crust  of  frost  frt)m  its  whitened  roof,  and  soon 
^>^  lost  again  in  the  cloud.     At  intervals  were  heard  the  tread  of  slip- 
ihod  feet,  and  the  chilly  cry  of  the  poor  sweep  as  he  crept  shivering  to 
^  early  toil ;  the  heavy  footfall  of  the  official  watcher  of  the  night 
pacing  slowly  up  and  down  and  cursing  the  tardy  hours  that  still  inter- 
vened between  him  and  sleep :  the  rumbling  of  ponderous  carts  and 
vvsggons,  the  roll  of  the  lighter  vehicles  which  carried  buyers  and  sellers 
to  the  different  markets :  the  sound  of  ineffectual  knocking  at  the  doors 
of  heavy  sleepers — all  these  noises  fell  upon  the  ear  from  time  to  time, 
kit  all  seemed  muffled  by  the  fog,  and  to  be  rendered  almost  as  indis- 
uoet  to  the  ear  as  was  every  object  to  the  sight.     The  sluggish  dark- 
^  thickened  as  the  day  came  on ;  and  those  who  had  the  courage  to 
Hae  and  peep  at  the  gloomy  street  from  their  curtained  windows,  crept 
Wk  to  bed  i^ain,  and  coiled  themselves  up  to  sleep. 

Before  even  these  indications  of  approaching  morning  were  rife  in 
^^  London,  Nicholas  had  made  his  way  alone  to  the  city,  and  stood 
DQ^th  the  windows  of  his  mother  s  house.  It  was  dull  and  bare  to  see, 
uQt  it  had  light  and  life  for  him ;  for  there  was  at  least  one  heart 
within  its  old  walls  to  which  insult  or  dishonour  would  bring  the  same 
*)Iood  rushing  that  flowed  in  his  own  veins. 

He  crossed  the  road,  and  raised  his  eyes  to  the  window  of  the  room 
^juve  he  knew  his  sister  slept.  It  was  closed  and  dark.  ^^  Poor 
Sifl,''  thought  Nicholas,  ^^  she  little  thinks  who  lingers  here ! " 

He  looked  again,  and  felt  for  the  moment  almost  vexed  that  Kate 
^aa  not  there  to  exchange  one  word  at  parting.     "  Good  God !  **  he 
^kooght,  suddenly  correcting  himself^  ^^  what  a  boy  I  am  !  " 
**  It  is  better  as  it  is,"  said  Nicholas,  after  he  had  lounged  on  a  few 
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paces  and  returned  to  the  same  spot.  ^^  Wheo  I  left'-them  befoie,  and 
could  have  said  good  bye  a  thousand  times  if  I  had  chosen,  I  q>ared 
them  the  pain  of  leave-taking,  and  why  not  now  ?"  As  he  spoke,  some 
fieuicied  motion  of  the  curtain  almost  persuaded  him,  for  ths  instant,  that 
Kate  was  at  the  window,  and  bj  one  of  those  strange  cantradictioni 
of  feeling  which  are  common  to  us  all,  he  shrunk  inTcdimtarily  into  a 
door-way,  that  she  might  not  see  him.  He  smiled  at  his  own  wssk- 
ness ;  said  ^'  God  bless  them !"  and  walked  away  with  a  lighter  step. 

Smike  was  anxiously  expecting  him  when  he  reached  his  old  lod^pngi^ 
and  80  was  Newman,  who  had  expended  a  day's  income  in  a  can  of  rmi 
and  milk  to  prepare  them  for  the  journey.  They  had  tied  up  the 
luggage,  Smike  shouldered  it,  and  away  they  went,  with  Newnm 
Noegs  in  company,  for  he  had  insisted  on  walking  as  far  as  he  oouUL 
with  them,  over-night. 

"  Which  way  ?"  asked  Newman,  vnstfuUy. 

*^  To  Kingston  first,"  replied  Nicholas. 

^^  And  where  afterwards  ? "  asked  Newman.  ^^  Why  won  t  yon 
tell  me  ?  " 

^^  Because  I  scarcely  know  mysd^  good  firiend,"  rejoined  Nicholas^ 
laying  his  hand  upon  his  shoulder ;  ^'  and  if  I  did,  I  have  neither  plaa 
nor  prospect  yet,  and  might  shift  my  quarters  a  hundred  times  hkon 
you  could  possibly  communicate  with  me." 

^^  I  am  afraid  you  have  some  deep  scheme  in  your  head,"  aid 
Newman,  doubtfully. 

^^  So  deep,"  replied  his  young  friend,  ^^  that  even  I  can't  fathom  it 
Whatever  I  resolve  upon,  depend  upon  it  I  will  write  you  soon." 

"  You  won  t  forget  ? "  said  Newman. 

"  I  am  not  very  likely  to,"  rejoined  Nicholas.  "  I  have  not  so  mtaj 
iiiends  that  I  shall  grow  confused  among  the  number,  and  forget  my 
best  one." 

Occupied  in  such  discoiirse  as  this  they  walked  on  for  a  couple  of 
hours,  as  they  might  have  done  for  a  couple  of  dayB  if  Nicholas  bad 
not  sat  himself  down  on  a  stone  by  the  way-side,  and  resolutely  declared 
his  intention  of  not  moving  another  step  until  Newman  Noggs  turned 
back.  Having  pleaded  ineffectually  first  for  another  half  mile,  as» 
afterwards  for  another  quarter,  Newman  was  fain  to  comply,  imd  to 
shape  his  course  towards  Golden  Square,  after  interchanging  manj 
hearty  and  affectionate  farewells,  and  many  times  turning  back  to  wate 
his  hat  to  the  two  wayfarers  when  they  had  become  mere  specks  in  tbe 
distance. 

^^  Now  listen  to  me,  Smike,"  said  Nicholas,  as  they  trudged  witH 
stout  hearts  onwards.     "  We  are  bound  for  Portsmouth." 

Smike  nodded  his  head  and  smiled,  but  expressed  no  other  emotion ; 
for  whether  they  had  been  bound  for  Portsmouth  or  Port  Royal  would 
have  been  alike  to  him,  so  they  had  been  bound  together. 

"  I  don't  know  much  of  these  matters,"  resumed  Nicholas ;  "  bat 
Portsmouth  is  a  sea-port  town,  and  if  no  other  employment  is  to  be 
obtained,  I  should  thiuk  we  might  get  on  board  of  some  ship.  I  ain 
young  and  active,  and  could  be  useful  in  many  ways.     So  could  you.' 
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^  I  hope  BO,*  Te[d]ed  Smike.     ^  When  I  was  at  that — ^^ou  know 
where  I  mean  ?  * 
^  Yes,  I  know,"  said  ^choks.     **  You  needn't  name  the  pkce." 
^  Wdl,  when  I  was  there,"  resamed  Smike ;  his  eyes  sparkling  at 
the  prospect  of  displaying  his  ahilities ;  ^^  I  could  milk  a  cow,  and 
groom  a  horse  with  anyhody." 

^  Ha ! "  said  Nicholas,  gravely.  ^^  I  am  afraid  they  don't  usoally 
keep  many  animals  of  either  kind  on  board  ship,  and  even  when  they 
Wve  horses,  that  they  are  not  very  particular  about  rubbing  them 
down ;  still  you  can  learn  to  do  something  else,  you  know.  Where 
ttere's  a  will,  there's  a  way.** 

**  And  I  am  very  willing,'^  said  Smike,  brightening*up  again. 

**  Qod  knows  you  are,"  rejoined  Nicholas ;  '^  and  if  you  £u],  it  shall 
phard  but  111  do  enough  for  us  both." 

"  Do  we  go  all  the  way  to-day?"  asked  Smike,  after  a  short  silence. 

^  That  would  be  too  severe  a  trial,  even  for  your  willing  legs,"  said 
Rdnlas,  with  a  good-humoured  smile.  ^^  No.  Godalmmg  is  some 
ftiriy  and  odd  miles  from  London — as  I  found  from  a  map  I  borrowed 
:  -ttd  I  purpose  to  rest  there.  We  must  push  on  again  to-morrow,  for 
VBue  not  rich  enough  to  loiter.  Let  me  relieve  you  of  that  bundle, 
eome." 

^  No,  no,"  rejoined  Smike,  fiilling  back  a  few  steps.  ^'  Don't  ask 
oe togive  it  up  to  you." 

"Why  not?  "  asked  Nicholas. 

**  Let  me  do  something  for  you,  at  least,"  said  Smike.  ^^  You  will 
nc?er  let  me  serve  you  as  I  ought.  You  will  never  know  how  I  think, 
^j  and  night,  of  ways  to  please  you." 

**  You  are  a  foolish  fellow  to  say  it,  for  I  know  it  well,  and  see  it, 
^  I  should  be  a  blind  and  senseless  beast,"  rejoined  Nicholas.  '^  Let 
ine  ask  you  a  question  while  I  think  of  it,  and  there  is  no  one  by,"  he 
tdded,  looking  him  steadily  in  the  face.  '^  Have  you  a  good  memory?" 

^  I  don't  know,"  said  Smike,  shaking  his  head  sorrowfully.  ^'  I 
iUnk  I  had  once ;  but  it's  all  gone  now — all  gone." 

J* Why  do  you  think  you  had  once?"  asked  Nicholas,  turning 
^ickly  upon  him  as  though  the  answer  in  some  way  helped  out  the 
porport  of  his  question. 

**  Because  I  could  remember  when  I  was  a  child,"  said  Smike,  "  but 
tfcat  is  very,  very  long  ago,  or  at  least  it  seems  so.  I  was  always  con- 
'osed  and  giddy  at  that  place  you  took  me  from ;  and  could  never 
remember,  and  sometimes  couldn't  even  understand  what  they  said  to 
Dte.    I — let  me  see— let  me  see." 

^  You  are  wandering  now,"  said  Nicholas,  touching  him  on  the  arm. 

**  No,"  replied  his  companion,  with  a  vacant  look.  "  I  was  only 
thinking  how ."     He  shivered  involuntarily  as  he  spoke. 

"  Think  no  more  of  that  place,  for  it  is  all  over,"  retorted  Nicholas, 
^xing  his  eye  full  upon  that  of  his  companion,  which  was  fast  settling 
iDto  an  unmeaning  stupified  gaze,  once  habitual  to  him,  and  common 
e'en  then.     "  What  of  the  first  day  you  went  to  Yorkshire  ?  " 

""Ehr  cried  thehid. 
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.  ^^  Tlimt  was  before  you  began  to  lose  yonr  reodDeotioii,  yom  kiow,' 
said  Nicholas  quietly.     '^  Was  the  weather  hot  or  cold  ?  ** 

^^  Wet,"  replied  the  boy.  ^'  Very  wet  I  ha^e  alw»yi  odd  ^Am  i 
rained  hard  that  it  was  like  the  night  I  came :  and  they  used  to  cram 
round  and  laugh  to  see  me  cry  when  the  rain  Ml  hoATily.  It  was  Hbl 
a  child  they  said,  and  that  miide  me  think  of  it  more.  I  tnmed  odidd 
oyer  sometimes,  for  I  could  see  myself  as  I  was  then,  coming  m  iii4i 
yery  same  door." 

"  As  you  were  then,"  repeated  Nicholas,  with  asromed  emkmam\ 
«  How  was  that  ?  " 

^'  Such  a  little  creature,*'  said  Smike,^^  that  they  might  haye  had  |i^ 
and  mercy  upon  me,  only  to  remember  it.*^ 

^  You  didn't  find  your  way  there  akne ! "  remarked  Nidioltt, 

*'  No,"  rejoined  Smike,  "  oh  no." 

*'  Who  was  with  you  ?  " 

*'  A  man — a  dark  withered  man ;  I  haye  heard  them  say  so  at  thi 
school,  and  I  remembered  that  before.  I  was  glad  to  toaye  him,  I 
was  afraid  of  him ;  but  they  made  me  more  afraid  of  them,  and  xai 
me  harder  too." 

^'  Look  at  me,"  said  Nicholas,  wishing  to  attract  his  full  attoote 
"There;  don't  turn  away.  Do  you  remember  no  woman,  no  kU 
gentle  woman,  who  hung  oyer  you  once,  and  kissed  your  lips,  nd 
called  you  her  child  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  the  poor  creature,  shaking  his  head,  ^  no,  neyer." 

^'  Nor  any  house  but  that  house  in  Yorkshire  ? " 

**  No,"  rejoined  the  youth,  with  a  melancholy  look  :  "  a  room— I 
remember  I  slept  in  a  room,  a  large  lonesome  room  at  the  top  of  ft 
house,  where  there  was  a  trap-door  m  the  ceiling.  I  haye  ooyoed  nf 
head  with  the  clothes  often,  not  to  see  it,  for  it  frightened  ma^  ft 
young  child  with  no  one  near  at  night,  and  I  used  to  wonder  what  tmi 
on  the  other  side.  There  was  a  clock  too,  an  old  clock,  in  one  conffi 
I  remember  that.  I  haye  never  forgotten  that  room,  for  when  I  faft^ 
terrible  dreams,  it  comes  back  just  as  it  was.  I  see  things  and  peopb 
in  it  that  I  had  neyer  seen  then,  but  there  is  the  room  just  as  it  uiel 
to  be ;  that  never  changes." 

"  Will  you  let  me  take  the  bundle  now  ?  "  asked  Nicholas,  ahmpdf 
changing  the  theme. 

"  No,*'  said  Smike,  "  no.     Come,  let  us  walk  on." 

He  quickened  his  pace  as  he  said  this,  apparently  under  tlie  impMft* 
sion  that  they  had  been  standing  still  during  the  whole  of  the  preyiooi 
dialogue.  Nicholas  marked  him  closely,  and  every  word  of  this  coi* 
yersation  remained  indelibly  fastened  in  his  memory. 

It  was  by  this  time  vnthin  an  hour  of  noon,  and  although  a  dew 
yapour  still  enveloped  the  city  they  had  left  as  if  the  very  bveatii  o 
its  busy  people  hung  over  their  schemes  of  gain  and  profit  and  fomM 
greater  attraction  there  than  in  the  quiet  region  above,  in  the  <^ 
country  it  was  clear  and  fair.  Occasionally  in  some  low  spots  they  caw 
upon  patches  of  mist  which  the  sun  had  not  yet  driven  from  thai 
strongholds ;  but  these  were  soon  passed,  and  as  they  laboured  ixp  tin 
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\aSk  bejroitd,  it  was  pleasant  to  look  down  and  see  how  the  sluggish 
lUM  ToUed  lieayily  off  before  the  cheering  influence  of  day.  A  broad 
Ibb  honest  sun  lighted  up  the  green  pastures  and  dimpled  water  with 
ib  semblance  of  summer,  while  it  left  the  travellers  all  the  invigorating 
faobnesB  of  that  early  time  of  year.  The  ground  seemed  elastic  under 
dnr  feet ;  the  sheep-beUs  were  music  to  their  ears ;  and  exhilarated  by 
L  ovciBe,  and  stimulated  by  hope,  they  pushed  onwards  with  the  strength 
ofKons. 

The  day  wore  on,  and  all  these  bright  colours  subsided,  and  assumed 
I  quieter  tint,  like  young  hopes  softened  down  by  time,  or  youthful 
fcttores  by  degrees  resolving  into  the  calm  and  serenity  of  age.  But 
ihef  were  scarcely  less  beautiful  in  their  slow  declhie  than  they  had 
m  in  their  prime ;  for  nature  gives  to  every  time  and  season  some 
kuties  of  its  own,  and  from  morning  to  night,  as  from  the  cradle  to 
tU  grave,  is  but  a  succession  of  changes  so  gentle  and  easy,  that  we 
ca  scarcely  mark  their  progress. 

Is  Godalming  they  came  at  last,  and  here  they  bargained  for  two 
inble  beds,  and  slept  soundly.  In  the  morning  they  were  astir, 
ttongh  not  quite  so  early  as  the  sun,  and  again  afoot ;  if  not  with  all 
Asfineshness  of  yesterday,  still  with  enough  of  hope  and  spirit  to  bear 
fan  cheerily  on. 

It  was  a  harder  da/s  journey  than  that  they  had  already  performed, 
fi)r  there  were  long  and  weary  hills  to  climb ;  and  in  journeys,  as  in  life, 
^  is  t  great  deal  easier  to  go  down  hill  than  up.  However,  they  kept 
<n  with  unabated  perseverance,  and  the  hill  has  not  yet  lifted  its  face 
to  heaven  that  perseverance  will  not  gain  the  summit  of  at  last. 

They  walked  upon  the  rim  of  the  Devil's  Punch  Bowl,  and  Smike 
6*«ied  with  greedy  interest  as  Nicholas  read  the  inscription  upon  the 
itone  which,  reared  upon  that  wild  spot,  tells  of  a  foul  and  treacherous 
■Wider  committed  there  by  night.  The  grass  on  which  they  stood 
W  once  been  dyed  with  gore,  and  the  blood  of  the  murdered  man 
W  run  down,  drop  by  drop,  into  the  hollow  which  gives  the  place  its 
DMne.  "The  Devil's  Bowl,"  thought  Nicholas,  as  he  looked  into  the 
'md,  "  never  held  fitter  liquor  than  that ! " 

Onward  they  kept  vnth  steady  purpose,  and  entered  at  length  upon 
*  wide  and  spacious  tract  of  downs,  with  every  variety  of  Bttle  hill 
^  plain  to  change  their  verdant  surface.     liere,  there  shot  up  almost 
perpendicularly  into  the  sky  a  height  so  steep,  as  to  be  hardly  acces- 
Ale  to  any  but  the  sheep  and  goats  that  fed  upon  its  sides,  and 
^Ittre  stood  a  huge  mound  of  green,  sloping  and  tapering  off  so  deli- 
cately, and  mei^^g  so  gently  into  the  level  ground,  that  you  could 
scarce  define  its  limits.     Hills  swelling  above  each  other,  and  undula- 
tions shapely  and  uncouth,  smooth  and  rugged,  graceful  and  grotesque, 
ttrown  negligently  side  by  side,  bounded  the  view  in  each  direction ; 
while  frequently,  with  unexpected  noise,  there  uprose  from  the  ground 
s  flight  of  crows,  who,  cawing  and  wheeling  round  the  nearest  hills, 
ss  if  uncertain  of  their  course,  suddenly  poised  themselves  upon  the 
Wing  and  skimmed  down  the  long  vista  of  some  opening  valley  with  the 
speed  of  very  light  itself. 
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By  degrees  the  prospect  receded  more  and  more  on  either  hand,  tm 
as  they  had  heen  shut  out  firom  rich  and  extensive  scenery,  so  tin; 
emerged  once  again  upon  the  open  country.  The  knowledge  that  tbs] 
were  drawing  near  their  pkce  of  destination,  gave  them  msh  coniagi 
to  proceed ;  out  the  way  had  been  difficult,  and  they  had  loitered  oi 
the  road,  and  Smike  was  tired.  Thus  twilight  had  already  closed  in, 
when  they  turned  off  the  path  to  the  door  of  a  road-side  inn,  jel 
twelve  miles  short  of  Portsmouth. 

^^  Twelve  miles,"  said  Nicholas,  leaning  with  both  hands  on  hm 
stick,  and  looking  doubtfully  at  Smike. 

'^  Twelve  long  miles,"  repeated  the  landlord. 

^^  Is  it  a  good  road  ?  "  inquired  Nicholas. 

^'  Very  bad,"  said  the  landlord.  As  of  course,  being  a  landlord,  bt 
would  say. 

^'  I  want  to  get  on,"  observed  Nicholas,  hesitating.  ^^  I  scarcely  knov 
what  to  do." 

^^  Don't  let  me  influence  you,"  rejoined  the  landlord.  *^  /  wouldalt 
go  on  if  it  was  me." 

''  Wouldn't  you  ?  "  asked  Nicholas,  with  the  same  uncertainty. 

^^  Not  if  I  knew  when  I  was  well  off,"  said  the  landlord.  AbA 
having  said  it  he  pulled  up  his  apron,  put  his  hands  into  his  pockel^ 
and  taking  a  step  or  two  outside  the  door,  looked  down  the  dark  roil, 
with  an  assumption  of  great  indifference. 

A  glance  at  the  toil-worn  face  of  Smike  determined  Nicholas,  so  widi- 
out  any  further  consideration  he  made  up  his  mind  to  stay  whono 
he  was. 

The  landlord  led  them  into  the  kitchen,  and  as  there  was  a  sood  bm 
he  remarked  that  it  was  very  cold.  If  there  had  happened  to  be  a  biC 
one  he  would  have  observed  that  it  was  very  warm. 

'^  What  can  you  give  us  for  supper  ? "  was  Nicholas's  natnnl 
question. 

^'  Why — ^what  would  you  like  ?  "  was  the  landlord's  no  less  natml 
answer. 

Nicholas  suggested  cold  meat,  but  there  was  no  cold  meat — ^poachel 
eegs,  but  there  were  no  eggs — mutton  chops,  but  there  wasn't  a  mutloi 
chop  within  three  miles,  though  there  had  been  more  last  week  thfli 
they  knew  what  to  do  with,  and  would  be  an  extraordinary  supply  the 
day  after  to-morrow. 

^^  Then,"  said  Nicholas,  '^  I  must  leave  it  entirely  to  you,  as  I  would 
have  done  at  first  if  you  had  allowed  me." 

"  Why,  then  I'll  teU  you  what,"  rejoined  the  landlord.  "  There's  i 
gentleman  in  the  parlour  that's  ordered  a  hot  beef-steak  pudding  ami 
potatoes  at  nine.  There's  more  of  it  than  he  can  manage,  and  I  hav< 
very  little  doubt  that  if  I  ask  leave,  you  can  sup  with  him.  I'll  do  thai 
in  a  minute." 

"  No,  no,"  said  Nicholas,  detaining  him.  "  I  would  rather  not,  I— 
at  least— pshaw !  why  cannot  I  sp&Bik  out.  Here ;  you  see  that  I  an 
travelling  in  a  very  humble  manner,  and  have  made  my  way  hither  oi 
foot.     It  is  more  than  probable,  I  think,  that  the  gentleman  may  no< 
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leHsh  my  oompaay ;  and  althouffh  I  am  the  dusty  figure  you  see,  I  am 
too  prrad  to  thrust  myself  into  tiis." 

^  Lord  bve  yon,"  said  the  landlord,  ^'  it's  only  Mr.  Crummies ;  he 
mi  {Murticular." 

^  Is  he  not  ?  "  asked  Nicholas,  on  whose  mind,  to  tell  the  truth,  the 
piDBpect  of  the  savoury  pudding  was  making  some  impression. 

**  Not  he,"  replied  the  landlord.  ^^  Ile'U  bke  your  way  of  talking,  I 
fanw.    But  we'll  soon  see  all  ahout  that.     Just  wait  a  minute." 

The  landlord  hurried  into  the  parlour  without  staying  for  further 
pormiflBbii,  nor  did  Nicholas  strive  to  prevent  him :  wisely  considering 
ibt  sapper  under  the  circumstances  was  too  serious  a  matter  to  trifle 
irith.  It  was  not  long  before  the  host  returned  in  a  condition  of  much 
aotemeiit. 

^  All  right,"  he  said  in  a  low  voice.  *'  I  knew  he  would.  "^  Youll 
M  lomething  rather  worth  seeing  in  there.  Ecod,  how  they  are  a 
gobpofit!" 

There  was  no  time  to  inquire  to  what  this  exclamation,  which  was 
p  Ureied  in  a  very  rapturous  tone,  referred,  for  he  had  already  thrown 
ips  the  door  of  the  room ;  into  which  Nicholas,  followed  by  Smike 
nth  the  bundle  on  his  shoulder  (he  carried  it  about  with  him  as  vigi- 
Uy  as  if  it  had  been  a  purse  of  gold),  straightway  repaired. 
-'  Nidiolas  was  prepared  for  somethmg  odd,  but  not  for  something  quite 
n  odd  as  the  sight  he  encountered.  At  the  upper  end  of  the  room 
VM I  couple  of  boys,  one  of  them  very  tall  and  the  other  very  short,  both 
inmA  as  sailors-— or  at  least  as  theatrical  sailors,  with  belts,  buckles, 
pigfaBb,  and  pistols  complete— fighting  what  is  called  in  play-bills  a 
Mfic  combat  with  two  of  those  short  broad-swords  with  basket  hilts 
^'Uch  are  commonly  used  at  our  minor  theatres.  The  short  boy  had 
P^mA  a  great  advantage  over  the  tall  boy,  who  was  reduced  to  mortal 
*Wt,  and  both  were  overlooked  by  a  large  heavy  man,  perched  against 
wtoonier  of  a  table,  who  emphatically  adjured  tlicm  to  strike  a  little 
non  fire  out  of  the  swords,  and  they  couldn  t  fail  to  bring  the  house 
vwn  on  the  very  first  night. 

^  Hr,  Vincent  Crummies,"  said  the  landlord  with  an  air  of  great 
Ubmob.     *^  This  is  the  young  gentleman." 

^Mr.  Vincent  Crummies  received  Nicholas  with  an  inclination  of  the 
'■'i  something  between  the  courtesy  of  a  Roman  emperor  and  the 
^tf  a  pot  companion;  and  bade  the  landlord  shut  the  door  and 

/*  There's  a  picture,"  said  Mr.  Crummies,  motioning  Nicholas  not  to 
advance  and  spoil  it.  ^'  The  little  'un  has  him ;  if  the  big  'un  doesn't 
^'^k  under  in  three  seconds  he's  a  dead  man.  Do  that  airain,  boys." 
^*he  two  combatants  went  to  work  afiresh,  and  chopped  away  until 
l^^^ords  emitted  a  shower  of  sparks,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  Mr. 
5^[^i&inles,  who  appeared  to  consider  this  a  very  great  point  indeed. 

•     engagement   commenced  with  about   two  hundred  cho])s  admi- 

?*7t^  by  the  short  sailor  and  the  tall  sailor  alternately,  without  pro- 

?^*^^  any  particular  result  until  the  short  sailor  was  chopped  down 

OOe  knee,  but  this  was  nothing  to  him,  for  he  worked  himself  about 
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on  tbe  one  knee  with  the  asBistance  of  his  left  hand,  and  fbnglii 
desperately  until  the  tall  sailor  chopped  his  sword  ont  of  ha  i 
Now  the  inference  was,  that  the  short  sailor,  reduced  to  this  eaitwimty; 
would  give  in  at  once  and  cry  quarter,  hut  instead  of  that  he  all  of  a 
sndden  drew  a  large  pistol  from  his  helt  and  presented  it  at  the  hee  of 
the  tall  sailor,  who  was  so  overcome  at  this  (not  expecting  it)  that  lie 
let  the  short  sailor  pick  up  his  sword  and  hegin  again.  Then  the 
chopping  recommenced,  and  a  variety  of  fancy  chops  weie  administered 
on  both  sides,  such  as  chops  dealt  with  the  left  hand  and  under  the  1^ 
and  over  the  right  shoulder  and  over  the  left,  and  when  the  short  sailor 
made  a  vigorous  cut  at  the  tall  sailoi^s  legs,  which  vrould  have  shaved 
them  clean  off  if  it  had  taken  effect,  the  tsdl  sailor  jumped  over  the  short 
sailor  8  sword,  wherefore  to  balance  the  matter  and  make  it  all  hk^ 
the  tall  sailor  administered  the  same  cut  and  the  short  sailor  jumped 
over  Aw  sword.  After  this  there  was  a  good  deal  of  dodging  aboaft 
and  hitching  up  of  the  inexpressibles  in  the  absence  of  braces,  and  then  the 
short  sailor  (who  was  the  moral  character  evidently,  for  he  always  had 
the  best  of  it)  made  a  violent  demonstration  and  closed  ¥dth  tiie  tall 
sailor,  who,  after  a  few  unavailing  struggles,  went  down  and  expired  in 
great  torture  as  the  short  sailor  put  his  foot  upon  his  breast  and  bond 
a  hole  in  him  through  and  through. 

'^  That'll  be  a  double  encore  if  you  take  care,  boys,"  said  Mr. 
Crummies.  ^^  You  had  better  get  your  wind  now,  and  change  your 
dothes." 

Having  addressed  these  words  to  the  combatants,  he  saluted  Nidioli% 
who  then  observed  that  the  face  of  Mr.  Crummies  was  quite  propor- 
tionate in  size  to  his  body ;  that  he  had  a  very  full  under-lip,  a  hoant 
voice,  as  though  he  were  in  the  habit  of  shouting  very  much,  and  voy 
short  black  hair,  shaved  off  nearly  to  the  crown  of  his  head — to  admil 
(as  he  afterwards  leamt)  of  his  more  easily  wearing  character  wqji  of 
any  shape  or  pattern. 

^'  What  did  you  think  of  that,  Sir?"  inquired  Mr.  Crummlea. 

"  Very  good,  indeed — capital,"  answered  Nicholas. 

^'  You  won  t  see  such  boys  as  those  very  often,  I  think,"  said  Mr. 
Crummies. 

Nicholas  assented— observing,  tliat  if  they  were  a  little  belter 
match 

*'*'  Match ! "  cried  Mr.  Crummies. 

^^  I  mean  if  they  were  a  little  more  of  a  size,"  said  Nicholas,  explain* 
ing  himself. 

"  Size !"  repeated  Mr.  Crummies ;  "  why,  it's  the  very  essence  of  the 
combat  that  there  should  be  a  foot  or  two  between  them.  How  are  yon 
to  get  up  the  sympathies  of  the  audience  in  a  legitimate  manner,  if  there 
isn  t  a  little  man  contending  against  agreat  one — ^unless  there's  at  least  fivn 
to  one,  and  we  haven't  hands  enough  for  that  business  in  our  compaay." ' 

^'  I  see,"  replied  Nicholas.  ^^  I  beg  your  pardon.  That  didnt  ocoor 
to  me,  I  confess." 

''  It's  the  mam  pomt,"  said  Mr.  Crummies:  ^'  I  open  at  Portsmooth 
the  day  after  to-monrow.  If  you're  going  tiiere,  look  into  the  tbertn^ 
and  see  how  that'll  telL" 
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"  NidKiIaB  jRonuaei  to  do  00  if  he  coald,  and  drawmg  achair  netr  the 
fire,  im  into  oonTemtion  with  the  manager  at  oooe.  He  was  Tcry 
talkative  and  communicative,  stimulated  perhaps  not  only  by  his 
naCnral  disposition,  but  by  the  spirits  and  water  he  sipped  very  plenti- 
MI7,  or  the  snuiF  which  he  took  in  large  quantities  ftom  a  piece  of 
wliitey-brown  paper  in  his  waistcoat  pocket.  He  laid  open  his  aflairs 
without  the  smallest  reserve,  and  descanted  at  some  length  upon  the  merits 
of  his  company,  and  the  acquirements  of  his  family,  of  both  of  which 
the  two  broad-sword  boys  formed  an  honourable  portion.  There  was 
to  be  a  gathering  it  seemed  of  the  different  ladies  and  gentlemen  at 
Portsmonth  on  tne  morrow,  whither  the  father  and  sons  were  proceeding 
(not  for  the  regular  season,  but  in  the  course  of  a  wandering  speculation), 
after  fulfilling  an  engagement  at  Guildford  with  the  greatest  applause. 

^  You  aro  going  that  way  ?  "  asked  the  manager. 

■•  Ye-yes,*  said  Nicholas.     "  Yes,  I  am." 

^  Do  you  know  the  town  at  all  ?"  inquired  tiie  manager,  who  seemed 
to  consider  himself  entitled  to  the  same  confidence  as  he  had  himself 


"  No,"  replied  Nicholas. 

"Never  there?" 

"  Never." 

Mr.  Yincent  Crummies  gave  a  short  dry  cough,  as  much  as  to  say, 
''Ifyou  won't  be  communicative,  you  won't;"  and  took  so  many 
pinches  of  snuff  firom  the  piece  of  paper,  one  after  another,  that  Nicholas 
toike  wondered  where  it  all  went  to. 

While  he  was  thus  engaged,  Mr.  Crummies  looked  firom  time  to 
tone  with  great  interest  at  Smike,  veith  whom  he  had  appeared  con- 
aSeiably  struck  firom  the  first.  He  had  now  fallen  asleep,  and  was 
BOddmg  in  his  chair. 

*•  Excuse  my  saying  so,"  said  the  manager,  leaning  over  to  Nicholas, 
>nd  sinking  his  voice,  *'  but — ^what  a  capital  countenance  your  friend 

Hisgotr 

"Poor  fellow ! "  said  Nicholas,  with  a  half  smile,  "  I  wish  it  were  a 
fiWe  more  plump  and  less  haggard." 

^  Plump ! "  exclaimed  the  manager,  quite  horrified,  *^  you'd  spoil  it 
farcyer." 

**  Do  you  think  so  ?  " 

^  ^  Think  so,  sur !  Why,  as  he  is  now,"  said  the  manager,  striking 
^  knee  emphatically ;  '^  withSut  a  pad  upon  his  body,  and  hardly  a 
^(^  of  paint  upon  his  face,  he*d  make  such  an  actor  for  the  starved 
"Qsiness  as  was  never  seen  in  this  country.  Only  let  him  be  tolerably 
^  vp  in  the  Apothecary  in  Romeo  and  Juliet  with  the  slightest 
ponible  dab  of  red  on  the  tip  of  his  nose,  and  he'd  be  certain  of  three 
"ii^inds  the  moment  he  put  his  head  out  of  the  practicable  door  in 
^  front  grooves  O.  P." 

^  Yon  view  him  with  a  professional  eye,"  said  Nicholas,  laughing. 

**  And  well  I  may,"  rejoined  the  manager,  **  I  never  saw  a  young 
^^bw  so  regularly  cut  out  for  that  line  since  I've  been  in  the  profes 
"^  md  I  ifiajed  the  heavy  children  when  I  was  eighteen  months  old. 

p  2 
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The  appearance  of  the  beef-steak  padding,  which  came  in  nmnlta- 
neously  with  the  junior  Vincent  Crummleees,  turned  the  oonTonatioa 
to  other  matters,  and  indeed  for  a  time  stopped  it  altogether.  Thaw 
two  young  gentlemen  wielded  their  knives  and  forks  wiui  scarcely  leas 
address  than  their  broad-swords,  and  as  the  whole  party  were  quite  as 
sharp  set  as  either  class  of  weapons,  there  was  no  time  for  talking  until 
the  supper  had  been  disposed  of. 

The  master  Crummleses  had  no  sooner  swallowed  the  last  procurable 
morsel  of  food  than  they  evinced,  by  various  half-suppressed  yawns 
and  stretchings  of  their  limbs,  an  obvious  inclination  to  ntiie  for  the 
night,  which  Bmike  had  betrayed  still  more  strongly:  he  having,  in  the 
course  of  the  meal,  &llen  asleep  several  times  while  in  the  very  act  of 
eating.  Nicholas  therefore  proposed  that  they  should  break  up  at 
once,  but  the  manager  would  by  no  means  hear  of  it,  vowing  that  he 
had  promised  himself  the  pleasure  of  inviting  his  new  acquamtance  to 
share  a  bowl  of  punch,  and  that  if  he  declined,  he  should  deem  it  very 
unhandsome  behaviour. 

<^  Let  them  go,"  said  Mr.  Vincent  Crummies,  ^'  and  well  have  it 
snugly  and  cosily  together  by  the  fire." 

Nicholas  was  not  much  disposed  to  sleep,  being  in  truth  too  anzioii% 
so  after  a  little  demur  he  accepted  the  offer,  and  having  exchanged  a 
shake  of  the  hand  with  the  young  Crummleses,  and  the  manager  havii^ 
on  his  part  bestowed  a  most  affectionate  benediction  on  Sm&e,  he  tai 
himself  down  opposite  to  that  gentleman  by  the  fire-dde  to  assist  in 
emptying  the  bowl,  which  soon  afterwards  appeared,  steaming  in  a 
mrnner  which  was  quite  exhilarating  to  behold,  and  sending  forth  a 
mo:3t  grateful  and  inviting  fragrance. 

But,  despite  the  punch  and  the  manager,  who  told  a  variety  of 
stories,  and  smoked  tobacco  from  a  pipe,  and  inhaled  it  in  the  shape  of 
snuff,  with  a  most  astonishing  power,  Nicholas  was  absent  and  6isj^ 
rited.  His  thoughts  were  in  his  old  home,  and  when  they  reverted  to 
his  present  condition,  the  uncertainty  of  the  morrow  cast  a  gloom  upon 
him,  which  his  utmost  efforts  were  unable  to  dispel.  His  attention 
wandered  ;  although  he  heard  the  manager  s  voice,  he  was  deaf  to  what 
he  said,  and  when  Mr.  Vmcent  Crummies  concluded  the  history  of 
some  long  adventure  with  a  loud  laugh,  and  an  inquiry  what  Nicholas 
would  have  done  under  the  same  circumstances,  he  was  obliged  to  make 
the  best  apology  in  his  power,  and  to  confess  his  entire  ignorance  of  alt 
he  had  been  talking  about. 

"  Why  so  I  saw,"  observed  Mr.  Crummies.  "  You're  uneasy  in 
your  mind.     What's  the  matter?" 

Nicholas  could  not  refrain  from  smiling  at  the  abruptness  of  the 
question,  but  thinking  it  scarcely  worth  while  to  parry  it,  owned  that 
he  was  under  some  apprehensions  lest  he  might  not  succeed  in  the 
object  which  had  brought  him  to  that  part  of  the  country. 

^'  And  what's  that?"  asked  the  manager. 

^^  Getting  something  to  do  which  will  keep  me  and  my  poor  fellow- 
traveller  in  the  common  necessaries  of  life,"  said  Nicholas.  '*  That's  the 
truth ;  you  guessed  it  long  ago,  I  dare  say,  so  I  may  as  well  have  the 
credit  of  telhng  it  you  witn  a  good  grace." 
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**  What's  to  be  got  to  do  at  Portsmouth  more  than  anywhere  else  ?  " 
asked  Mr.  Yinoent  Cmmmles,  melting  the  sealing-wax  on  the  stem  of 
his  pipe  in  the  candle,  and  rolling  it  out  afiresh  with  his  little  finger. 

^lliere  are  many  vessels  leaving  the  port,  I  suppose,"  replied 
Nicholas.  ^  I  shall  try  for  a  berth  m  some  ship  or  other.  There  is 
nftat  and  drink  there,  at  all  events." 

^  Salt  meat  and  new  rum ;  pease-pudding  and  chaff-biscuits,"  said 
the  manager,  taking  a  whiff  at  his  pipe  to  keep  it  alight,  and  returning 
to  his  work  of  embellishment. 

^  One  may  do  worse  than  that,"  said  Nicholas.  ^^  I  can  rough  it,  I 
bdieYe,  as  well  as  most  men  of  my  age  and  previous  habits." 

*^  You  need  be  able  to,"  said  the  manager,  ^^  if  you  go  on  board  ship ; 
hot  you  won't." 
**  Whynot?*- 

^  Because  there's  not  a  skipper  or  mate  that  would  think  you  worth 
your  salt,  when  he  could  get  a  practised  hand,"  replied  the  manager ; 
^  lad  they  as  plentiful  there  as  the  oysters  in  the  streets." 

**  What  do  you  mean  ?"  asked  Nicholas,  alarmed  by  this  prediction, 
ui  the  confident  tone  in  which  it  had  been  uttered.  ^^  Men  are  not 
hn  able  seamen.     They  must  be  reared,  I  suppose  ?  " 

Mr.  Vincent  Crummies  nodded  his  head.  *'*'  They  must ;  but  not 
it  yonr  age,  or  firom  young  gentlemen  like  you." 

There  was  a  pause.  The  countenance  of  Nicholas  fell,  and  he  gazed 
HMfiilly  at  the  fire. 

**  Does  no  other  profession  occur  to  you,  which  a  young  man  of 
yoor  figure  and  address  could  take  up  easily,  and  see  the  world  to 
advantage  in  ?  "  asked  the  manager. 
^  No,"  said  Nicholas,  shaking  his  head. 

**  Why,  then,  I'll  tell  you  one,"  said  Mr.  Crummies,  throwing  his 
pipe  into  the  fire,  and  raising  his  voice.  '^  The  stage." 
^  The  stage ! "  cried  Nicholas,  in  a  voice  almost  as  loud. 
**  The  theatrical  profession,"  said  Mr.  Vincent  Crummies.  "  I  am 
IB  the  theatrical  profession  myself,  my  wife  is  in  the  theatrical  profes- 
iKm,  my  children  are  in  the  thealncal  profession.  I  had  a  dog  that 
lived  and  died  in  it  from  a  puppy ;  and  my  chaise-pony  goes  on  in 
^SoKmr  the  Tartar.  I'll  bring  you  out,  and  your  friend  too.  Say  the 
^ord.    I  want  a  novelty." 

^  I  don't  know  anything  about  it,"  rejoined  Nicholas,  whose  breath 
^  been  almost  taken  away  by  this  sudden  proposal.  ^^  I  never  acted 
&paH  in  my  life,  except  at  school." 

*^  There's  genteel  comedy  in  your  walk  and  manner,  juvenile  tragedy 
^  yoar  eye,  and  touch-and-go  farce  in  your  laugh,"  said  Mr.  Vincent 
.  (^nnnmles.     ^^  You'll  do  as  well  as  if  you  had  thought  of  nothing  else 
"ttt  the  lamps,  from  your  birth  downwards." 

Nicholas  thought  of  the  small  amoimt  of  small  change  there  would 
^^noaan  in  his  pocket  after  paying  the  tavern  bill :  and  he  hesitated. 
^  Yon  can  be  useful  to  us  in  a  hundred  ways,"  said  Mr.  Crummies. 
^Hiink  what  capital  bills  a  man  of  your  education  could  write  for  the 
■"^p-windows." 
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^  W^  I  think  I  conkL  nuuMge  thai  deparimeiift,''  add  NidioljM.' 

*"  To  be  flore  yoa  could,"  fej^ied  Mr.  Cnimmles.  ^ '  For  faoA 
parttculara  see  sniall  hand-bills' — ^we  miffht  haye  half  a  Tohmie  in  era 
one  of  them*  Pieces  too ;  why,  yoa  ooald  write  us  a  |Meoe  to  faring  m 
the  whole  strength  of  the  company,  whenever  we  wanted  one." 

'^  I  am  not  quite  so  confident  about  that,"  rq[>lied  Niciiolas.  ^  Bi 
I  dare  say  I  could  scribble  something  now  and  then  that  would  id 
yon. 

^^  Well  have  a  new  show-piece  out  directly^"  said  the  managa 
^  Let  me  see  peculiar  resources  of  this  establishment — new  an 
splendid  scenery — ^you  must  manage  to  introduce  a  real  pomp  and  tw 
washing-tubs." 

^^  Into  the  piece ! "  said  Nicholas. 

^^  Yes,"  replied  the  manager.  ^'  I  bought  'em  cheap,  at  a  sale  tt 
other  day ;  and  they'll  come  in  admirably.  That's  the  London  plsi 
They  look  up  some  dresses^  and  properties,  and  have  a  piece  wntti 
to  fit  them.     Most  of  the  theatres  keep  an  author  on  purpose." 

"  Indeed  I "  cried  Nicholas. 

^'  Oh  yes,"  said  the  manager ;  *^  a  common  thing.  Itll  look  vsi 
well  in  the  bills  in  separate  lines— Real  pump !— ^lendid  tubsl- 
Oreat  attraction!  You  don^  happen  to  be  anything  of  an  aitii 
do  you  ?  " 

^'  That  is  not  one  of  my  accomplishments,"  rejoined  Nicholas. 

'^  Ah !  Then  it  can't  be  helped,"  said  the  manager.  ^  If  yoo  b 
been,  we  might  have  had  a  hirge  woodcut  of  the  last  scene  for  tl 
posters,  showing  the  whole  depth  of  the  stage,  with  the  pump  and  tal 
in  the  middle ;  but  however,  if  you're  not,  it  can't  be  helped." 

^'  AVhat  should  I  get  for  all  this  ? "  inquired  Nichoks,  after  a  fe 
moments'  reflection.     "  Could  I  live  by  it  ?  " 

"  Live  by  it !  "  said  the  manager.  "  Like  a  prince.  With  ym 
own  salary,  and  your  friend's,  and  your  writings,  you'd  make— al 
you'd  make  a  pound  a  week  ! " 

"  You  don't  say  so." 

^^  I  do  indeed,  and  if  we  had  a  run  of  good  houses,  nearly  dool 
the  money." 

Nicholas  shrugged  his  shoulders,  but  sheer  destitution  ¥ras  befia 
him ;  and  if  he  could  summon  fortitude  to  undergo  the  extremes 
want  and  hardship,  for  what  had  he  rescued  his  helpless  charge  if 
were  only  to  bear  as  hard  a  fate  as  that  from  which  he  had  wresti 
him  ?  It  was  easy  to  think  of  seventy  miles  as  nothing,  when  he  ^ 
in  the  same  town  with  the  man  who  had  treated  him  so  ill  and  ToaM 
his  bitterest  thoughts ;  but  now  it  seemed  far  enough.  What  if  1 
went  abroad,  and  his  mother  or  Kate  were  to  die  the  wliile  ? 

Without  more  deliberation  he  hastily  declared  that  it  was  a  baigaii 
and  gave  Mr.  Vincent  Crummies  his  hand  upon  it. 
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C3HAPTER  XXra. 

TEKilS  OF  THB  COMPANY   OF     MR.    YINCSNT  CRUMMLK8,   AND  OF    HIS 

AFFAIRS,   DOMESTIC   AND   THEATRICAL. 

As  Mr.  CmmmkB  had  a  strange  lonr-legged  animal  in  the  inn 
stables,  which  he  called  a  pony,  and  a  vehicle  of  unknown  design,  on 
whick  he  bestowed  the  appellation  of  a  four-wheeled  phaeton,  Nicholas 
proeeeded  on  his  journey  next  morning  with  greater  ease  than  he  had 
opected  :  the  manager  and  himself  occupying  the  firont  seat,  and  the 
Miller  Grummleses  and  Smike  being  packed  together  behind,  in  com- 
fay  with  a  wicker  basket  defended  from  wet  by  a  stout  oilskin,  in 
nhKh  were  the  broad-swords,  pistols,  pigtails,  nautical  costumes,  and 
iftcr  professional  necessaries  of  the  aforesaid  young  gentlemen. 

The  pony  took  his  time  upon  the  road,  and — ^possibly  in  consequence 
cf*hi8  theatrical  education — evinced  every  now  and  then  a  strong  in- 
cfination  to  lie  down.  However,  Mr.  Vincent  Crummies  kept  him  up 
|ntty  well,  by  jerking  the  rein,  and  plying  the  whip ;  and  when  these 
Beans  failed,  and  the  animal  came  to  a  stand,  the  elder  Master 
Cmmmles  got  out  and  kicked  him.  By  dint  of  these  encouragements, 
k  was  persuaded  to  move  firom  time  to  time,  and  they  jogged  on  (as 
Mr.  Crummies  truly  observed)  very  comfortably  for  all  parties. 

^He's  a  good  pony  at  bottom,"  said  Mr.  Crummies,  turning  to 
Nicholas. 

He  might  have  been  at  bottom,  but  he  certainly  was  not  at  top, 
^Being  that  his  coat  was  of  the  roughest  and  most  ill-favoured  kind.  So, 
Nieholas  merely  observed,  that  he  shouldn't  wonder  if  he  was. 

^  Many  and  many  is  the  circuit  this  pony  has  gone,"  said  Mr. 
Cmmmles,  flicking  him  skilfully  on  the  eyelid  for  old  acquaintance'  sake. 
^He  is  quite  one  of  us.     His  mother  was  on  the  stage." 

•*  Was  she,  indeed  ?  "  rejoined  Nicholas. 

^  She  ate  apple-pie  at  a  circus  for  upwards  of  fourteen  years,"  said 
the  manager ;  ^^  fired  pistols,  and  went  to  bed  in  a  nightcap  ;  and,  in 
ikit,  took  the  low  comedy  entirely.     His  father  was  a  dancer." 

*^  Was  he  at  all  distinguished  ?" 

**  Not  very,"  said  the  manager.  "  He  was  rather  a  low  sort  of 
pony.  The  fact  is,  that  he  had  been  originally  jobbed  out  by  the 
^7,  and  he  never  quite  got  over  his  old  habits.  He  was  clever  in 
"■melodrama  too,  but  too  broad — ^too  broad.  When  the  mother  died,  he 
^k  the  port- wine  business." 

"  The  port- wine  business  ! "  cried  Nicholas. 

*'  Drinking  port-wine  with  the  clown,"  said  the  manager ;  "  but  he 
^  greedy,  and  one  night  bit  off  the  bowl  of  the  glass,  and  choked 
"Onaelf,  so  that  his  vulgarity  was  the  death  of  him  at  last." 

The  descendant  of  this  ill-starred  animal  requiring  increased  attention 
^^  Mr.  Crummies  as  he  progressed  in  his  da/s  work,  that  gentleman 
^  y^Tf  little  time  for  conversation,  and  Nicholas  was  thus  left  at 
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leisure  to  entertain  himself  with  his  own  thonghts  nniO  they  tnmi 
the  drawbridge  at  Portsmonth,  when  Mr.  Crruninles  pnlled  vp. 

'*  We'll  set  down  here,"  said  the  manager,  ^^  and  the  boys  will  i 
him  round  to  the  stable,  and  call  at  my  lodgings  with  the  Ingg) 
Yon  had  better  let  yours  be  taken  there  for  the  present." 

Thanking  Mr.  Vincent  Crummies  for  his  obliging  offer.  Nidi 
jumped  out,  and,  giving  Smike  his  arm,  accompanied  the  managv 
High  Street  on  their  way  to  the  theatre,  feeling  nervous  and  nno 
fortEible  enough  at  the  prospect  of  an  immediate  mtroductioii  to  a  si 
so  new  to  him. 

They  passed  a  great  many  bills  pasted  against  the  walls  and 
played  in  windows,  wherein  the  names  of  Mr.  Vincent  Crummies,  1 
Vincent  Crummies,  Master  Crummies,  Master  P.  Crummies,  and  1 
Crummies,  were  printed  in  very  large  letters,  and  everything  ehi 
very  small  ones ;  and  turning  at  length  into  an  entry,  in  which  W) 
strong  smell  of  orange-peel  and  lamp-oil,  with  an  under-current  of  a 
dust,  groped  their  way  through  a  dark  passage,  and,  descending  a  i 
or  two,  threaded  a  little  maze  of  canvass  screens  and  paint  pots, 
emerged  upon  the  stage  of  the  Portsmouth  Theatre. 

"  Here  we  are,"  said  Mr.  Crummies. 

It  was  not  very  light,  but  Nicholas  found  himself  close  to  the  l 
entrance  on  the  prompter's  side,  among  bare  waUs,  dusty  scenes,  i 
dewed  clouds,  heavily  daubed  draperies,  and  dirty  floors.  He  loo 
about  him ;  ceiling,  pit,  boxes,  gallery,  orchestra,  fittings,  and  deo 
tions  of  every  kind,— -all  looked  coarse,  cold,  gloomy,  and  veretcbed 

"  Is  this  a  theatre  ?"  whispered  Smike,  in  amazement ;  ^^  I  thov 
it  was  a  blaze  of  light  and  finery." 

"  Why,  so  it  is,"  replied  Nicholas,  hardly  less  surprised  ;  "  bat 
by  day,  Smike — not  by  day." 

The  manager's  voice  recalled  him  from  a  more  careful  inspectioi 
the  building,  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  proscenium,  where,  at  a  8i 
mahogany  tabic  with  rickety  legs  and  of  an  oblong  shape,  sat  a  st 
portly  female,  apparently  between  forty  and  fifty,  in  a  tarnished 
cloak,  with  her  bonnet  dangling  by  the  strings  in  her  hand,  and 
hair  (of  which  she  had  a  great  quantity)  braided  in  a  large  festoon  < 
each  temple. 

^'  Mr.  Johnson,'*  said  the  manager  (for  Nicholas  had  given  the  n 
which  Newman  Noggs  had  bestowed  upon  him  in  his  conversation  i 
Mrs.  Kenwigs),  "  let  me  introduce  Mrs.  Vincent  Crummies." 

"  I  am  glad  to  see  you.  Sir,"  said  Mrs.  Vincent  Crummlesi,  i 
sepulchral  voice.  '^  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you,  and  still  more  ha 
to  hail  you  as  a  promising  member  of  our  corps." 

The  lady  shook  Nicholas  by  the  hand  as  she  addressed  him  in  i 
terms ;  he  saw  it  was  a  large  one,  but  had  not  expected  quite  sad 
iron  grip  as  that  with  which  she  honoured  him. 

^^  And  this,"  said  the  lady,  crossing  to  Smike,  as  tragic  actn 
cross  when  they  obey  a  stage  direction,  ^'  and  this  is  the  other.  '^. 
too,  are  welcome.  Sir." 

^'  He'll  do,  I  think,  my  dear  ?  "  s^d  the  manager,  taking  a  pinch  of  a 
^'  He  is  admirable,"  replied  the  lady.     ^^  £a.  acquisition,  h  ' 
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Ab  Hn.  Yinoeiit  Cmmmles  re-croBsed  back  to  the  table,  there 

hoimded  on  to  the  stage  from  some  mysterious  inlet,  a  little  girl  in  a 

iuty  white  frock  with  tucks  up  to  the  knees,  short  trousers,  sandaled 

AocBj  white  spencer,  pink  gause  bonnet,  green  veil  and  curl-papera, 

who  turned  a  pirouette,  cut  twice  in  the  air,  turned  another  pirouette, 

then  lookiiu|^  off  at  the  opposite  wing  shrieked,  bounded  forward  to 

utthin  six  inches  of  the  footlights,  and  fell  into  a  beautiful  attitude  of 

tsnrar,  as  a  shabby  gentleman  m  an  old  pair  of  buff  slippers  came  in  at 

OM  powerful  slide,  and  chattering  his  teeth,  fiercely  brandished  a  walk- 

iig-tkick. 

"  They  are  going  through  the  Indian  Savage  and  the  Maiden,"  said 
Hn.  Grnnunles. 

'^Oh ! "  said  the  manager,  *'  the  little  ballet  interlude.  Very  good, 
»  on.  A  little  this  way,  if  you  please,  Mr.  Johnson,  l^at'll 
1ft.  Now.- 

Tlie  manager  clapped  his  hands  as  a  signal  to  proceed,  and  the 
huge,  becoming  ferocious,  made  a  slide  towards  the  maiden,  but  the 
■Men  avoided  hun  in  six  twirls,  and  came  down  at  the  end  of  the  last 
ns  upon  the  very  points  of  her  toes.  This  seemed  to  make  some 
■pression  upon  the  savage,  for,  after  a  little  more  ferocity  and  chasing 
if  tlie  maiden  into  comers,  he  began  to  relent,  and  stroked  his  free 
HWsl  times  vnth  his  right  thumb  and  four  fingers,  thereby  intimating 
Alt  he  was  struck  with  admiration  of  the  maiden's  beauty.  Acting 
^m  the  impulse  of  this  passion,  he  (the  savage)  beffan  to  hit  himself 
ttvoe  thumps  in  the  chest,  and  to  exhibit  other  indications  of  being 
^Mpentdy  in  love,  which  being  rather  a  prosy  proceeding,  was  very 
^dj  the  cause  of  the  maiden's  falling  asleep ;  whether  it  was  or  not, 
Mkep  she  did  fall,  sound  as  a  church,  on  a  sloping  bank,  and  the 
*kvige  perceiving  it,  leant  his  left  ear  on  his  left  hand,  and  nodded 
■deways,  to  intimate  to  all  whom  it  might  concern  that  she  teas  asleep, 
^  no  shamming.  Being  left  to  himself,  the  savage  had  a  dance,  all 
slone,  and  just  as  he  left  off  the  maiden  woke  up,  rubbed  her  eyes,  got 
off  the  bank,  and  had  a  danoe  all  alone  too— such  a  dance  that  the 
>KVifi[e  looked  on  in  ecstasy  all  the  while,  and  when  it  was  done, 
phcked  firom  a  neighbouring  tree  some  botanical  curiosity,  resembling 
a  flnudl  pickled  cabbage,  and  offered  it  to  the  maiden,  who  at  first 
^*iHildn't  have  it,  but  on  the  savage  shedding  tears  relented.  Then  the 
^vige  jumped  for  joy;  then  the  maiden  jumped  for  rapture  at  the 
'^^  smell  of  the  pickled  cabbage.  Then  the  savage  and  the  maiden 
^*noed  violently  together,  and,  finally,  the  savage  dropped  down  on 
^faiee,  and  the  maiden  stood  on  one  leg  upon  his  other  knee;  thus 
^^nding  the  ballet,  and  leaving  the  spectators  in  a  state  of  pleasing 
^^iitoertainty,  whether  she  would  ultimately  marry  the  savage,  or  return 
to  Iier  firiends. 

**  Very  well  indeed,"  said  Mr.  Crummies ;  "  bravo !  " 

^  Bravo ! "  cried  Nicholas,  resolved  to  make  the  best  of  everything. 
•^Beautiful !  • 

'*Thia,  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Vincent  Crummies,  bringing  the  maiden 
^B'Mnd,  ^  this  is  the  infant  phenomenon — Miss  Ninetta  Crummies." 

^  Your  daughter  ? "  inquired  Nicholas. 
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^Mj  djmglitep — my  dadghier,"  rep^ed  Mr.  YiBoeofc  CkranuBki; 
^ihe  idol  of  every  place  we  go  into.  Sir.  We  haire  had  uwiniliBWlMy 
kttoB  about  thn  girl,  Sbr,  from  the  nobility  and  gmtey  of  ahttBit 
Ofoy  town  in  En^and." 

^I  amnot  tnrpriaedat  that,"  aaid  Nicholaa;  ^aho  mnat  bequtea 
natural  genins." 

^Quite  a  1"     Mr.  dummies  stopped;    langnage  ww  aot 

powerful  enough  to  describe  the  infiBuat  phenomenoo.  ** Til  tsU  jm 
what,  Sir,"  he  said ;  ^^  the  talent  of  this  child  is  not  to  be  inDttgineL 
She  must  be  seen,  Sir — seen — ^to  be  ever  so  fEuntly  appreciated..  IWe; 
go  to  your  mother,  my  dear." 

^^  May  I  ask  how  old  she  is  ?  "  inquired  Nicholas. 

^You  may.  Sir,"  replied  Mr.  Crummies,  looking  steadfly  in  Ui 
questioner  s  face  as  some  men  do  when  they  have  doubts  about  bei^ 
implicitly  believed  in  what  they  are  going  to  say.  ^^  She  is  ten  jmu 
of  age,  Sir." 

« Not  more!" 

"  Not  a  day." 

^^  Dear  me  I "  said  Nicholas,  ^^  it  s  extranrdinary." 

It  was ;  for  the  infant  phenomenon,  though  of  short  stature,  had  a 
comparatively  aged  countenance,  and  had  moreover  been  predsdy  tks 
same  age — ^not  perhaps  to  the  full  extent  of  the  memory  of  the  oldeii 
inhabitant,  but  certainly  for  five  good  years.  But  she  had  been  lupk 
up  late  every  night,  and  put  upon  an  unlimited  allowance  of  gin  sad 
water  from  infancy,  to  prevent  her  growing  tall,  and  perhaps  tUi 
system  of  training  had  produced  in  the  in^Emt  phenomenon  these  addi- 
tional  phenomena. 

While  this  short  dialogue  was  going  on,  the  gentleman  who  bsl 
enacted  the  savage  came  up,  with  his  walking-shoes  on  his  feet,  aal 
his  slippers  in  his  hand,  to  within  a  few  paces,  as  if  desirous  to  joii 
in  the  conversation,  and  deeming  this  a  good  opportunity  he  pat  itf 
his  word. 

^  Talent  there,  Sir,"  said  the  savage,  nodding  towards  Mitf 
Crummies.' 

Nicholas  assented. 

^'  Ah ! "  said  the  actor,  setting  his  teeth  together,  and  diawii^  IB 
his  breath  ¥rith  a  hissing  sound,  ^^  she  oughtn't  to  be  in  the  provinoe0» 
she  oughtn't." 

'^  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  asked  the  manager. 

^'  I  mean  to  say,"  replied  the  other,  warmly,  ^  that  she  is  too  g09^ 
tar  country  boards,  and  that  she  ought  to  be  in  one  of  the  large  hoostf* 
in  London,  or  nowhere ;  and  I  tell  you  more,  without  mincing  t^ 
matter,  that  if  it  wasn't  for  envy  and  jealousy  in  some  quarter  tba^ 
you  know  of^  she  would  be.  Perhaps  you'll  introduce  me  hero.  Mr* 
Crummies." 

^^  Mr.  Folair,"  said  the  manager,  presenting  him  to  Nicholas. 

^^  Ilappy  to  know  you.  Sir."  Mr.  Folair  touched  the  brim  of  hil 
hat  with  his  forefinger,  and  then  shook  hands.  ^  A  recruit^  Sir,  I 
understand  ? " 

^^  An  unworthy  one,"  repUed  Nicholas. 
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^IKd  yoa  ever  aee  such  a  aet-out  as  thai?"  ^iaperod  tha M/cAor^ 
^wiDg  him  away,  as  Cmmmles  left  them  to  speak  to  his  wife. 
^As  whai?"* 

Mr.  Folair  made  a  fimny  (ace  from  his  pantomime  cdlection,  and 
pointed  over  his  shoulder. 

^  You  don't  mean  the  infifuit  phenomenon  t" 

^  Inluit  humhng.  Sir,"  repliiwl  Mr.  Folair.  ^'  There  isn't  a  female 
diild  of  oonmion  shaipness  in  a  charity  school  that  couldn't  do  better 
than  that.  She  may  thank  her  stars  she  was  bom  a  manager's 
dan^ter." 

*^  X  ou  seem  to  take  it  to  heart,"  observed  Nicholas,  with  a  smile. 
^  Yea,  by  Jove,  and  well  I  may,"  said  Mr.  Folair,  drawing  his  arm 
tknmeh  his,  and  walking  him  up  and  down  the  stage.  ^"^  Isn't  it 
^■OBgh  to  make  a  man  crusty  to  see  that  little  sprawler  put  up  in  the 
bast  business  every  night,  and  actually  keeping  money  out  of  the  house, 
by  being  forced  down  the  people's  throats,  while  other  people  are 
over  ?  Isn't  it  extraordinary  to  see  a  man's  confounded  family 
blinding  him  even  to  his  own  interest  ?  Why  I  know  of  fifteen 
mi  sixpence  that  came  to  Southampton  one  night  last  month  to  see 
m  danioe  the  Highland  Fling,  and  what's  the  consequence?  I've 
■ever  been  put  up  in  it  since — never  once— while  the  ^infant  phcno- 
ncBon '  has  been  grinning  through  artificial  flowers  at  five  people  and 
a  baby  in  the  pit,  and  two  boys  m  the  gallery,  every  niffht." 

^  If  I  may  judge  from  what  I  have  seen  of  you,"  said  r^icholas,  *^you 
amst  be  a  valuable  member  of  the  company." 

^  Oh  ! "  replied  Mr.  Folair,  beating  his  slippers  together,  to  knock 
the  dust  out ;  ^  I  can  come  it  pretty  well — nobody  better  perhaps  in 
vy  own  line — ^but  having  such  business  as  odo  gets  here,  is  like  putting 
lead  on  one's  feet  instead  of  chalk,  and  dancing  in  fetters  without  the 
oedit  of  it.     Holloa,  old  fellow,  how  are  you  ? " 

The  gentleman  addressed  in  these  latter  words  was  a  dark-corn- 
pfexioned  man,  inclining  indeed  to  sallow,  with  long  thick  black  hair, 
ttd  very  evident  indications  (although  he  was  close  shaved)  of  a  stiff 
beird,  and  whiskers  of  the  same  deep  shade.  His  age  did  not  appear 
•to  exceed  thirty,  although  many  at  first  sight  would  have  considered 
uBi  much  older,  as  his  face  was  long  and  very  pale,  from  the  constant 
in^lication  of  stage  paint.  He  wore  a  checked  shirt,  an  old  green  coat 
^ith  new  gilt  buttons,  a  neckerchief  of  broad  red  and  green  stripes, 
*Bd  fidl  blue  trousers ;  he  carried  too  a  common  ash  walking-stick, 
H>psiently  more  for  show  than  use,  as  he  flourished  it  about  with  the 
^<H^ked  end  downwards,  except  when  he  raised  it  for  a  few  seconds, 
^  throwing  himself  into  a  fencing  attitude,  made  a  pass  or  two  at 
*^  side-eoenea,  or  at  any  other  object,  animate  or  inanimate,  that 
^woed  to  afford  him  a  pretty  good  mark  at  the  moment. 

^  Well,  Tommy,"  said  this  gentleman,  making  a  tlirust  at  his  friend, 
^ko  parried  it  dexterously  with  his  slipper,   "  what's  the  news  ?" 

"A  new  appearance,  that's  all,"   replied  Mr,  Folaur,  looking  at 
NichoUs. 

^  Do  the  honours,  Tommy,  do  the  honours,"  said  the  other  gentl^nan, 
^^Fping  him  reproachfully  on  the  crown  of  Uie  hat  with  his  stick. 
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^*  This  is  "Ml,  Lenyille,  who  does  our  £nk  tragedy,  Mr.  JolmsQii,'' 
said  the  pantomimist. 

^^  Ehccept  when  old  bricks  and  mortar  takes  it  into  his  head  to  do  it 
himself,  you  should  add.  Tommy,"  remarked  Mr.  LenTille.  ^  Toa 
know  who  bricks  and  mortar  is,  I  suppose,  Sir  V 

**  I  do  not,  indeed,"  replied  Nicholas. 

*^  We  call  Crummies  that,  because  his  style  of  acting  is  rather  in  ihe 
heavy  and  ponderous  way,"  said  Mr.  Lenyille.  ^^  I  mustn't  be  crackiBg 
jokes  though,  for  I've  got  a  part  of  twelve  lengths  here  which  I  most 
be  up  in  to-morrow  night,  and  I  haven't  had  tune  to  look  at  it  yet ; 
I'm  a  confounded  quick  study,  that's  one  comfort." 

Consoling  himself  with  this  reflection,  Mr.  Lenville  drew  from  his 
coat-pocket  a  greasy  and  crumpled  manuscript,  and  having  made 
another  pass  at  his  friend  proceeded  to  walk  to  and  firo,  conning  it  to 
himself,  and  indulging  occasionally  in  such  appropriate  action  as  hit 
imagination  and  the  text  suggested. 

A  pretty  general  muster  of  the  company  had  by  this  time  takoi 
place;  for  brides  Mr.  Lenville  and  his  friend  Tommy,  there  wit 
present  a  slim  young  gentleman  with  weak  eyes,  who  played  the  loir- 
spirited  lovers  and  sang  tenor  songs,  and  who  had  come  arm-in-arm 
with  the  comic  countryman— a  man  with  a  tumed-np  nose,  kige 
mouth,  broad  face,  and  staring  eyes.  Making  himself  very  amiable  to 
the  infant  phenomenon,  was  an  inebriated  elderly  gentleman  in  the  last 
depths  of  shabbiness,  who  played  the  calm  and  virtuous  old  men ;  and 
paying  especial  court  to  Mrs.  Crummies  was  another  elderly  gentleman, 
a  shade  more  respectable,  who  played  the  irascible  old  men — ^thoss 
funny  fellows  who  have  nephews  in  the  army,  and  perpetually  run  about 
with  thick  sticks  to  compel  them  to  marry  heiresses.  B^des  these^ 
there  was  a  roving-looking  person  in  a  rough  great-coat,  who  strode  np 
and  down  in  front  of  the  lamps,  flourishing  a  dress  cane,  and  rattling 
away  in  an  undertone  with  great  vivacity  for  the  amusement  of  an  ideu 
audience.  He  was  not  quite  so  young  as  he  had  been,  and  his  figme 
was  rather  running  to  seed ;  but  there  was  an  air  of  exaggerated  gen- 
tUity  about  him,  which  bespoke  the  hero  of  swaggering  comedy.  There 
was  also  a  little  group  of  three  or  foiu*  young  men,  with  lantern  jauB' 
and  thick  eyebrows,  who  were  conversing  in  one  comer ;  but  they 
seemed  to  be  of  secondary  importance,  and  laughed  and  talked  together 
without  attracting  any  very  marked  attention. 

The  ladies  were  gathered  in  a  little  knot  by  themselves  round  the 
rickety  table  before  mentioned.  There  was  Miss  Snevellicci,  who 
could  do  an3rthing  from  a  medley  dance  to  Lady  Macbeth,  and  always 
played  some  part  in  blue  silk  knee-smalls  at  her  benefit,  glancing  from 
the  depths  of  her  coal-scuttle  straw  bonnet  at  Nicholas,  and  afllecting  to  be 
absorbed  in  the  recital  of  a  diverting  story  to  her  friend  Miss  Ledrook, 
who  had  brought  her  work,  and  was  making  up  a  ruff  in  the  most 
natural  manner  possible.  There  was  Miss  Bdvawney,  who  seldom 
aspired  to  speaking  parts,  and  usually  went  on  as  a  page  in  white 
silk  hose,  to  stand  with  one  leg  bent  and  contemplate  the  audience,  or 
to  go  in  and  out  after  Mr.  Crummies  in  stately  tragedy,  twisting  up  the 
ringlets  of  the  beautiful  Miss  Bravassa,  who  had  once  had  her  like- 
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nesB  taken  ^in  character"  by  an  engraver's  apprentice,  whereof  im- 
pressions were  hung  np  for  sale  in  the  pastry-cook's  window,  and  the 
green-grocer's,  and  at  the  circulating  library,  and  the  box-office,  when- 
ever the  announce  bills  came  out  for  her  annual  night.  There  was 
Mrs.  Lenville  in  a  very  limp  bonnet  and  veil,  decidedly  in  that  way  in 
which  she  would  wish  to  be  if  she  truly  loved  Mr.  Lenville ;  there  was 
Kiss  Cbunngi,  with  an  imitation  ermine  boa  tied  in  a  loose  knot  round 
her  neck,  flogging  Mr.  Crummies,  junior,  with  both  ends  in  fun.  Lastly, 
there  was  Mrs.  Orudden  in  a  brown  cloth  pelisse  and  a  beaver  bonnet, 
who  assisted  Mrs.  Crummies  in  her  domestic  affiurs,  and  took  money  at 
the  doors,  and  dressed  the  ladies,  and  swept  the  house,  and  held  the 
prompt  book  when  everybody  else  was  on  for  the  last  scene,  and 
iBted  any  kind  of  part  on  any  emergency  without  ever  learning  it,  and 
mm  put  down  in  the  bills  under  any  name  or  names  whatever  that 
ooeorred  to  Mr.  Crummies  as  looking  well  in  print. 

Mr.  Folair  having  obligingly  confided  these  particulars  to  Nicholas, 
Mt  him  to  minele  with  his  fi^ows ;  the  work  of  personal  introduction 
mn  completed  l)y  Mr.  Vincent  Crummies,  who  publicly  heralded  the 
am  actor  as  a  prodigy  of  genius  and  learning. 

**!  beg  your  pardon,"  said  Miss  Snevellicci,  sidling  towards  Nicholas, 
^  hot  did  you  ever  play  at  Canterbury  ?  " 
^  I  never  did,"  replied  Nicholas. 

*^  I  recollect  meeting  a  gentleman  at  Canterbury,"  said  Miss  Snevel- 
fioci,  ^  only  for  a  few  moments,  for  I  was  leaving  the  company  as  he 
joined  it,  so  like  you  that  I  felt  almost  certain  it  was  the  same." 

^  I  see  you  now  for  the  first  time,"  rejoined  Nicholas  with  all  due 
gallantry.  "  I  am  sure  I  never  saw  you  before ;  I  couldn't  have  for- 
gotten it." 

"  Oh,  I'm  sure — ^it's  very  flattering  of  you  to  say  so,"  retorted  Miss 
Snerellicci  with  a  graceful  bend.  ^^  Now  I  look  at  you  again,  I  see 
that  the  gentleman  at  Canterbury  hadn  t  the  same  eyes  as  you-^ 
joall  thiiJc  me  very  foolish  for  taking  notice  of  such  things,  won  t 
you?" 

**^  Not  at  all,"  said  Nicholas.  '^  How  can  I  feel  otherwise  than 
flattered  by  your  notice  in  any  way  ?" 

^  Oh !  you  men,  you  are  such  vain  creatures !"  cried  Miss  Snevellicci. 
hereupon   she  became  charmingly  confused,  and,  pulling  out  her 
pocket  handkerchief  firom  a  faded  pink  silk  reticule  with  a  gilt  clasp, 
called  to  Miss  Ledrook — 
^  Led,  my  dear,"  said  Miss  Snevellicci. 
^  Well,  what  is  the  matter  ?"  said  Miss  Ledrook. 
**  It's  not  the  same." 
*^  Not  the  same  what  ?" 

^  Canterbury — ^you  know  what  I  ^mean.  Come  here,  I.  want  to 
speak  to  you." 

Bat  Miss  Ledrook  wouldn't  come  to  Miss  Snevellicci,  so  Miss 
Soevdlicci  was  obliged  to  go  to  Miss  Ledrook,  which  she  did  in  a 
^pping  manner  that  was  quite  fascinating,  and  Miss  Ledrook  evi- 
lly joked  Miss  Snevellicci  about  bein£  struck  with  Nicholas,  for, 
after  aome  playful  whispering.  Miss  SneveUicci  hit  Miss  Ledrook  very 
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hard  oa  Hhe  btcks  of  herhaoiidi,  and  retired  up,  in  a  slate  of  pkanag 
coiifiiaion. 

^Ladies  and  gentlemen,"  sud  Mr.  Vincent  Onmnnlea,  wlio  had 
been  writing  on  a  piece  of  paper,  ^^  we'll  call  tbe  Mortal  Stroflgle  to- 
morrow at  ten;  everybody  for  the  proceesion.  Intrigae,  atMlWayi 
and  Means,  you're  all  up  in,  so  we  shall  only  want  one  rehenadL 
Everybody  at  ten,  if  you  please." 

^  Everybody  at  ten,"  repeated  Mrs.  Chrndden,  lookiw  about  her. 

^*0n  Monday  morning  we  shall  read  a  new  piece,"  said  Ifr. 
Crummies ;  **  the  name's  not  known  yet,  but  everybody  will  have  a 
good  part.     Mr.  Johnson  will  take  care  of  that." 

^  Hallo  ! "  said  Nicholas,  starting,  '« I- 
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**  On  Monday  morning,"  repeated  Mr.  Crummies,  raising  his  voiei^  j 
to  drown  the  unfortunate  Mr.  Johnson's  remonstrsAoe ;  ^thatll  do^  ' 
ladies  and  gentlemen." 

The  ladies  and  gentlemen  required  no  second  notice  to  quit,  and  in  t 
few  minutes  the  theatre  was  deserted,  save  by  the  Crummies'  hmSf^ 
Nicholas,  and  Smike. 

"  Upon  my  word,"  said  Nicholas,  taking  the  manager  aside^  ^I  dart 
think  I  can  be  ready  by  Monday." 

Pooh,  pooh,"  replied  Mr.  Crummies. 

But  really  I  can't,"  returned  Nicholas ;    ^  my  inventioo  is  not 
accustomed  to  these  demands,  or  possibly  I  might  produce >" 

*^  Invention !  what  the  devil's  that  got  to  do  with  it ! "  cried  thi 
manager,  hastily. 

"  Everything,  my  dear  Sir." 

^  Nothing,  my  dear  Sir,"  retorted  the  manager,  vi^th'  evident  inpih 
tience.     "  Do  you  understand  French  ?  " 

• «  Perfectly  well." 

"  Very  good,"  said  the  manager,  opening  the  table-drawer,  ni 
giving  a  roll  of  paper  from  it  to  Nicholas.  ^  There,  just  tumtiist 
mto  English,  and  put  your  name  on  the  title-page.  Damn  me,"  Hud 
Mr.  Crummies,  angrily,  "  if  I  haven't  often  said  that  I  wouldn't  have 
a  man  or  woman  m  my  company  that  wasn't  master  of  the  language, 
so  that  they  might  learn  it  from  the  original,  and  play  it  in  Englini, 
and  by  that  means  save  all  this  trouble  and  expense." 

Nicholas  smiled,  and  pocketed  the  play. 

^What  are  you  going  to  do  about  your  lodgings?"  said  Mr. 
Crummies. 

Nicholas  could  not  help  thinking  that  for  the  first  week  it  would  be 
an  uncommon  convenience  to  have  a  turn-up  bedstead  in  the 
pit,  but  he  merely  remarked  that  he  had  not  turned  his  thoughts 
tliat  way. 

^'  Come  home  with  me  then,"  said  Mr.  Crummies,  *'  and  my  boys 
shall  go  with  you  after  dinner,  and  show  you  the  most  likely  place." 

The  offer  waB  not  to  be  refUsed  :  Nicholas  and  Mr.  Crummies  gave 
Mrs.  Crummies  an  arm  each,  and  walked  up  the  street  in  statdy  anmy. 
Smike,  the  boys,  and  the  phenomenon,  went  home  by  a  shorter  cot^ 
and  Mrs.  Grudden  remained  behind  to  take  some  cold  Ixish  stew  and 
a  pint  of  porter  in  the  box-office. 
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Mfs.  CSnnniiilee  tfod  the  paTement  m  if  she  were  going  to  nmnediate 
OKcation  with  an  anhnatmg  oooscioiisnesg  of  innooeQce  and  that  heroic 
iSDrdtude  which  iirtiie  alone  inquires.  Mr.  Cmmmles,  on  the  other 
hand,  aeanmed  the  look  and  gait  of  a  hardened  despot ;  hut  they  both 
attracted  some  notice  from  many  of  the  paasers-by,  and  when  they 
hand  a  whisper  of  ^^  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Crummies,"  or  saw  a  little  boy  run 
hack  to  staie  them  in  the  face,  the  severe  expression  of  their  counte* 
■Does  rebund,  far  they  felt  it  was  popnlarity. 

Mr.  Gmmndes  lived  in  Saint  Thomas's  Street,  at  tlie  house  of  one 
Bolph,  a  pilot,  who  sported  a  boat-green  door,  with  window-framea 
ef  tiie  same  colour,  and  had  the  little  finger  of  a  drowned  man  on  his 

Sur  mantel-shelf^  with  other  maritime  and  natural  curiosities.     He 
lyed  also  a  brass  knocker,  a  brass  plate,  and  a  brass  bell-handle, 
i&  very  bright  and  shining ;  and  had  a  mast,  with  a  vone  on  the  top 
in  his  back  yard. 
You  are  wdcome,"  said  Mrs.  Crummies,  turning  round  to  Nicholas 

they  reached  the  bow- windowed  front  room  on  the  first  floor. 
Kicholas  bowed  his  acknowledgments,  and  was  unfeignedly  glad  to 
Mtfae  cloth  laid. 

''We  have  but  a  flhonlder  of  mutton  with  onion  sauce,"  said  Mrs. 
Onnnmles,  in  the  same  chamel-honse  voice ;  ^  but  such  as  our  dinner 
ii^  we  beg  yon  to  partake  of  it." 
''You  are  very  good,"  replied  Nicholas,  **I  shall  do  it  ample 

"  Vincent,"  said  Mrs.  Crummies,/*  what  is  the  houf  ?  " 

"Five  minutes  past  dinner-time,"  said  Mr.  Crummies. 

Mrs.  Crummies  rang  the  bell.  **  Let  the  mutton  and  onion  sauce 
appear." 

The  slave  who  attended  upon  Mr.  Bulph's  lodgers  disappeared,  and 
ifter  a  short  interval  re-appeared  with  the  festive  banquet.  Nicholas 
ndthe^  in£uit  phenomenon  opposed  each  other  at  the  pembroke-table^ 
nd  Smike  and  the  master  Crummlcses  dined  on  the  sofa  bedstead. 

"Are  they  very  theatrical  people  here  ?  "  asked  Nicholas. 

'^No,"  re^ed  Mr.  Crummies,  shaking  his  head,  *'  far  from  it — iu 
fcomit* 

"  I  pity  them,"  observed  Mrs.  Crummies. 

"  So  do  I,"  said  Nicholas ;  **  if  they  have  no  relish  for  theatrical 
entertainments,  properly  conducted." 

.  "  Then  they  have  none,  Sir,"  rejoined  Mr.  Crummies.  "  To  the 
>>bBt  s  benefit,  last  year,  on  wluch  occasion  she  repeated  three  of  her 
1^  popular  characters,  and  also  appeared  in  the  Fairy  Porcupine,  as 
<*igiiudly  performed  by  her,  there  was  a  house  of  no  more  than  four 
pound  twelve." 

^  Is  it  possible  ?  "  cried  Nicholas. 

"  And  two  pound  of  that  was  trust,  pa,"  said  the  phenomenon. 

"And  two  pound  of  that  was  trust,"  repeated  Mr.  Chrummks.  "Mrs. 
^^^'imimki  hendf  has  played  to  mere  handfnls." 

"  Bat  they  are  always  a  taking  audience,  Vincent,"  said  the  ma* 
'^ga'swife. 
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^^  Most  audiences  are,  when  they  have  good  acting— real  good  acting 
•—the  real  thing,"  replied  Mr.  Crummies,  forcibly. 

^^  Do  you  ffive  lessons,  ma'am  ?  "  inquired  Nicholas. 

^'  I  do,"  said  Mrs.  Crummies. 

^^  There  is  no  teaching  here,  I  suppose  ?  " 

^^  There  has  been,"  said  Mrs.  Crummies.  ^'  I  have  received  papib 
here.  I  imparted  tuition  to  the  daughter  of  a  dealer  in  ships'  proyi- 
vision ;  but  it  afterwards  appeared  that  she  was  insane  when  she  first 
came  to  me.  It  was  very  extraordinary  that  she  should  come^  nnder 
such  circumstances." 

Not  feeling  quite  so  sure  of  that,  Nicholas  thought  it  best  to  hold  his 
peace. 

*^  Let  me  see,"  said  the  manager  cogitating  after  dinner.  ^  Wonid 
you  like  some*  nice  little  part  with  the  infant  ?  " 

*^  You  are  very  good,"  replied  Nicholas  hastily ;  ^^  but  I  think  per- 
haps it  would  be  better  if  I  had  somebody  of  my  own  siae  at  first,  in 
case  I  should  turn  out  awkward.  I  should  feel  more  at  home  perhaps.** 

'^  True,"  said  the  manager.  ^^  Perhaps  you  would,  and  you  coold 
play  up  to  the  infant  in  time  you  know." 

^^  Certainly,"  replied  Nicholas :  devoutly  hoping  that  it  would  be  a 
very  long  time  before  he  was  honoured  with  this  distinction. 

''  Tlien  m  tell  you  what  we'll  do,"  said  Mr.  Crummies.  «^  You  shall 
study  Romeo  when  you've  done  that  piece— don't  foi^get  to  throw  the 
pump  and  tubs  in  by-the-bye — Juliet  Miss  Snevellicci,  old  (hndden 
the  nurse. — Yes,  that'll  do  very  well.  Hover  too ; — ^you  might  get  up 
Bover  while  you  were  about  it,  and  Cassio,  and  Jeremy  Diddler.  Yoa 
can  easily  knock  them  off;  one  part  helps  the  other  so  much.  Here 
they  are,  cues  and  all." 

With  these  hasty  general  directions  Mr.  Crummies  thrust  a  number 
of  little  books  into  the  faltering  hands  of  Nicholas,  and  bidding  his 
eldest  son  go  with  him  and  show  him  where  lodgings  were  to  be  had, 
shook  him  by  the  hand  and  wished  him  good  night. 

There  is  no  lack  of  comfortable  furnished  apartments  in  Portsmouth, 
and  no  difficulty  in  finding  some  that  are  proportionate  to  very  slender 
finances  ;  but  the  former  were  too  good,  and  the  latter  too  bad,  and 
they  went  into  so  many  houses,  and  came  out  unsuited,  that  Nicholas 
seriously  began  to  think  he  should  be  obliged  to  ask  permission  to 
spend  the  night  in  the  theatre,  after  all. 

Eventually,  however,  they  stumbled  upon  two  small  rooms  up  three 
pair  of  stairs,  or  rather  two  pair  and  a  ladder,  at  a  tobacconist's  shop, 
on  the  Common  Hard,  a  dirty  street  leading  down  to  the  dockyard. 
These  Nicholas  engaged,  only  too  happy  to  have  escaped  any  request  for 
payment  of  a  week's  rent  beforehand. 

^^  There,  lay  down  our  personal  property,  Smike,"  he  said,  after  show- 
ing young  Crummies  down  stairs.  ''  Wo  have  fidlen  upon  strange 
timc^  and  God  only  knows  the  end  of  them  ;  but  I  am  tired  with  toe 
evf>nts  of  these  three  days,  and  will  postpone  reflection  till  to-morrow 
— if  I  can." 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

CUAT    BBSPBAK    FOB     MI88    SNBYBLLIOCI,    AXfU    THS    FIBCT 
APPBARANCB  OF  NICHOLAS  UPON  AKT  8TAOB. 

LAB  was  up  betimes  in  the  momiiig;  but  he  had  acarcely 
draH,  notwithstandii^,  when  he  heard  footstepa  aaoending 

ly  and  was  presently  eaJuted  by  the  Yoices  of  Mr.  Folair  the 

\vBiy  and  Mr.  LenviUe,  the  tra^^dian. 

le,  house,  house !"  cried  Mr.  Folair. 

ty  hb !  within  there !"  said  Mr.  Lenyille,  in  a  deep  Toioe. 

Old  these  fellows  !  thought  Nicholas ;  they  have  come  to 
I  suppose.     **  111  open  the  door  directly,  k  youll  wait  an 

ntlemeii  entreated  him  not  to  hurry  himsdf ;  and  to  beguile 
«],  hiEul  a  fencing  bout  with  their  walking-sticks  on  the  very 
ling-place,  to  the  unspeakable  discomposure  of  all  the  other 
>wn  stairs. 

»  come  in,"  said  Nicholas,  when  he  had  completed  his  toilet; 
lame  of  all  that's  horrible,  don't  make  that  noise  outside." 
mcommon  suug  little  box  this,"  said  Mr.  Lenville,  steppinff 
ront  room,  and  taking  his  hat  off  before  he  could  get  in'  at  ialL 
>us  snug." 

a  man  at  all  particular  in  such  matters  it  might  be  a  iaMo 
'  said  Nicholas;  ^'for;  although  it  is  undoubtedly  a  great  con- 
to  be  able  to  reach  anything  you  want  from  the  ceiling  at 
or  either  aide  of  the  room,  without  having  to  move  from 
r,  still  these  advantages  can  only  be  had  in  an  apartment  of 
limited  size." 

{t  a  bit  too  confined  for  a  single  man,"  returned  Mr.  Lenville. 
eminds  me, — my  wife,  Mr.  Johnson— I  hope  she'll  have 
d  part  in  this  piece  of  yours  ?" 

need  at  the  French  copy  last  night,"  said  Nicholas.  ^^  It 
f  flood,  I  think." 

t  do  you  mean  to  do  for  me,  old  fellow  ?"  asked  Mr.  Lenville, 
he   struggling  fire  with  his  walking-stick,  and  afterwards 
;  on  the  skirt  of  his  coat.      ^^  Anything  in  the  gruff  and^ 
iray?" 

tuni  your  wife  and  child  out  of  doors,"  said  Nicholas ;  ^  and 
'  fage  and  jealousy  stab  your  eldest  son  in  the  library." 
thoufih ! "  exclaimed  Mr.  Lenville.  ^^  That's  very  good  business." 
'  wludi,"  said  Nichohw,  '^  you  are  troubled  with  remorse  till 
wt^  and  then  you  make  up  your  mind  to  destroy  yourself, 
as  yoa  are  raising  the  pistol  to  your  head,  a  clock  strikes — 

*  cried  Mr.  Lenville.    "  Very  good." 
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^'  You  pause,"  said  Nicholas ;  ''  you  recollect  to  have  heard  a  dod 
strike  ten  in  your  infancy.  The  pistol  faUs  firom  your  hand — ^you  av 
overcome — you  burst  into  tears,  and  become  a  virtuous  and  exemphr 
character  for  ever  afterwards." 

'^  Capital!"  said  Mr.  Lenville:  ''that's  a  sure  card,  a  sore  ad 
Qet  the  curtain  down  with  a  touch  of  nature  like  that,  and  it  H  l» 
triumphant  success." 

''  Is  there  anything  good  for  me  ?"  inquired  Mr.  Folair,  anxioodv. 

''  Let  me  see,"  said  Nicholas.  ''  You  play  the  faithful  and  aitam 
servant ;  you  are  turned  out  of  doors  with  the  wife  and  chnd." 

''Always  coupled  with  that  infernal  phenomenon,"  sighed  H 
Folair:  "  and  we  go  into  poor  lodgings,  where  I  won't  take  any  wagi 
and  talk  sentiment,  I  suppose?" 

"  Why — yes,"  replied  Nicholas ;  "that  is  the  course  of  the  piece.' 

"  I  must  have  a  dance  of  some  kind,  you  know,"  said  Mr.  Fda 
"  You'll  have  to  introduco  one  for  the  phenomenon,  so  you'd  bsM 
make  it  a  pas  de  deux^  and  savd  time." 

"  There's  nothing  easier  than  that,"  said  Mr.  Lenville,  obeerviog  i 
disturbed  looks  of  the  young  dramatist. 

"  Upon  my  word  I  don't  see  how  it's  to  be  done,"  rejoined  Nichol 

"  Why,  isn't  it  obvious  ?"  reasoned  Mr.  Lenville.  *'  Gadzooks,  wi 
can  help  seeing  the  way  to  do  it? — you  astonish  me!  Yoa  ( 
the  distressed  U^y,  and  the  little  child,  and  the  attached  servant,  ii 
the  poor  lodgings,  don't  you  ?— Well,  look  here.  The  diatreaeed  1* 
sinks  into  a  chair,  and  buries  her  face  in  her  pocket-handkerchiif 
'What  makes  you  weep,  mama?'  says  the  child.  *  Don't  iwi 
mama,  or  you'll  make  mo  weep  too!' — 'And  me!'  says  the  fiutU 
servant,  rubbing  his  eyes  with  his  ann.  '  What  can  wo  do  to  nuse  yw 
spirits,  dear  mama?'  says  the  little  child.  'Aye,  what  can  we  do 
says  the  faithful  servant.  '  OIi,  Pierre!'  says  the  distressed  hi] 
*  Would  that  I  could  shake  off  these  painful  thoughts.'—*  Try,  ma'a 
try,'  says  the  faithful  servant ;  '  rouse  yourself,  ma'am ;  be  annMl 
— '  I  will,'  says  the  kdy,  '  I  will  learn  to  suffer  with  fortitude.  I 
you  remember  that  dance,  my  honest  friend,  which,  in  happier  dsj 
you  practised  with  this  sweet  angel  ?  It  never  fulcd  to  calm  I 
spirits  then.  Oh !  let  me  see  it  once  again  before  I  die ! ' — ^There  it  » 
cue  for  the  band,  hefoi'e  I  die^ — and  off  they  go.  That's  the  ngol 
thing ;  isn't  it,  Tommy  ?" 

"  That's  it,"  replied  Mr.  Folair.  "  The  distressed  lady,  ovcrpowa 
by  old  recollections,  &ints  at  the  end  of  the  dance,  and  yon  ckits 
with  a  picture." 

Profiting  by  these  and  otlicr  lessons,  which  were  the  result  of  * 
personal  experience  of  the  two  actors,  Nicholas  willingly  gave  them ' 
best  breakfast  ho  could,  and  when  he  at  length  got  rid  of  them  appi 
himself  to  his  task,  by  no  means  displeased  to  find  that  it  was 
much  easier  than  he  had  at  first  supposed.  He  worked  very  haid 
day,  and  did  not  leave  his  room  until  the  evening,  when  he  went  do 
to  the  theatre,  whither  Smike  had  repaired  before  him  to  go  on  ^ 
another  gentleman  as  a  general  rebellion. 
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Here  all  the  people  were  so  much  chaDfved  that  he  scarcely  knew 
them.  False  hair,  fidse  colour,  flEdse  calves,  false  muscles — ^they  had 
become  difierent  beings.  Mr.  Lcnville  was  a  blooming  warrior  of  most 
exquisite  proportions ;  Mr.  Crummies,  his  large  face  shaded  by  a  pro- 
fiwonof  black  hair,  a  Highland  outlaw  of  most  majestic  bearing;  one 
d  ihe  old  gentlemai  a  gaoler,  and  the  other  a  venerable  patriarch;  the 
comic  countryman,  a  figliting-man  of  great  valour,  relieved  by  a  tonch 
ef  hmnoor ;  each  of  the  master  Crummleses  a  prince  in  his  own  right; 
•nd  the  low-spirited  lover  a  desponding  captive.  Tliero  was  a  gorgeons 
bnquet  ready  spread  for  the  third  act,  consisting  of  two  pasteboard 
viiea,  one  plate  of  biscuits,  a  black  bottle,  and  a  vinegar  cruet ;  and, 
k  ihort,  everjrthing  was  ou  a  scale  of  the  utmost  splendour  and 
freparation. 

Nicholas  was  standing  with  his  back  to  the  curtain,  now  contem- 
ihiiiig  the  first  scene,  whicli  was  a  Gothic  archway,  about  two  feet 
teer  than  Mr.  CVummles,  through  which  that  gentleman  was  to 
■ike  hisf  first  entrance,  and  now  listenuig  to  a  couple  of  ])eople  who  were 
oicking  nuts  in  the  gallery,  wondering  whether  they  made  the  whole 
triienoe,  when  the  manager  himself  walked  familiarly  up  and  accosted 

^  Been  in  front  to-night  V  said  Mr.  Crummies. 
**No,"  replied  Nicholas,  '^not  yet.     I  am  going  to  see  the  play." 
^  We've  had  a  pretty  good  Let,"  said  Mr.  Crummies.     ^^  Four  firont 
fhoes  in  the  centre,  and  the  whole  of  the  stage-box." 
^  Oh,  indeed ! "  said  Nicholas ;  ^'  a  family,  I  suppose  ?  " 
*  Yes,"  replied  Mr.  Crummies,  "  yes.    It's  an  affecting  thing.    There 
lie  six  children,  and  they  never  come  unless  the  phenomenon  plays." 

It  would  have  been  difficult  for  any  party,  family  or  otherwise,  to 
bive  visited  the  theatre  on  a  night  when  the  plicnomenon  did  not  play, 
ttismuch  as  she  always  sustained  one,  and  not  uncommonly  two  or 
ttree,  characters  every  night ;  but  Nicholas,  sympathising  with  the 
Uii^  of  a  lather,  refrained  from  hinting  at  this  trifling  circumstance, 
•nd  Mr.  Crummies  continued  to  talk  uninterrupted  by  him. 

^'  Six,"  said  that  gentleman ;  ^^  Pa  and  Ma  eight,  aunt  nine,  gover- 
wm  ten,  grandfather  and  grandmother  twelve.      Tlien  there's  the 
botman,  who  stands  outside,  with  a  bag  of  oranges  and  a  jug  of  toast- 
ttd- water,  and  sees  the  play  for  nothing  through  the  little  pane^of 
^3im  in  the  box-door — it's  cheap  at  a  guinea ;  they  gain  by  taking 
Ibox." 
''I  wonder  you  allow  so  many,"  observed  Nicholas. 
"  There's  no  help  for  it,"  replied  Mr.  Crummies ;  "  it's  always  ex- 
pected in  the  country.     If  tliero  are  six  children,  six  people  come  to 
Aold  them  in  tlieir  laps.     A  faunily-box  carries  double  always.     King 
in  the  orchestra,  Grudden." 

That  useful  lady  did  as  she  was  requested,  and  shortly  afterwards 
the  toning  of  three  fiddles  was  hoard.  Which  process  having  been 
protxacted  as  long  as  it  was  supposed  tliat  the  patience  of  the  audience 
Hmld  poflBibly  brar  it^  was  put  a  stop  to  by  another  jerk  of  the  bell, 

q2 
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which,  heing  the  signal  to  begin  in  earnest,  set  the  archestrm  plftjing  % 
Tariety  of  popular  airs,  with  involuntary  variations. 

If  Nicholas  had  been  astonished  at  the  alteration  for  the  better 
which  the  gentlemen  displayed,  the  transformation  of  the  ladies  mi 
still  more  extraordinary.  When,  from  a  snag  corner  of  the  managw'i 
box,  he  beheld  Miss  Snevellicci  in  all  the  glories  of  white  mudin  iriUi 
a  gold  hem,  and  Mrs.  Crummies  in  all  the  dignity  of  the  outlaw^i 
wife,  and  Miss  Bravassa  in  all  the  sweetness  of  Miss  &ievelliccis  ooa- 
fidential  friend,  and  Miss  lielvawney  in  the  white  silks  of  a  ptgQ 
doing  duty  everywhere  and  swearing  to  live  and  die  in  the  service  of 
everybody,  he  could  scarcely  contam  his  admiration,  which  testified 
itself  in  great  applause,  and  the  closest  possible  attention  to  the  bmir 
ness  of  the  scene.  The  plot  was  most  interesting.  It  belonged  to  do 
particular  age,  people,  or  country,  and  was  perhaps  the  more  deliriitfol 
on  that  accoum,  as  nobody's  previous  information  conld  affora  the 
remotest  glimmering  of  what  would  ever  come  of  it.  An  outlaw  had 
been  very  successful  in  doing  something  somewhere,  and  came  home  b 
triumph,  to  the  sound  of  shouts  and  fiddles,  to  greet  his  wife— ^a  lady  of 
masculine  mind,  who  talked  a  good  deal  about  her  father^s  bones,  which 
it  seemed  were  unburicd,  though  whether  from  a  peculiar  taste  on  the 
part  of  the  old  gentleman  liimself,  or  the  reprehensible  neglect  of  hii 
relations,  did  not  appear.  This  outlaw's  wife  was  somehow  or  other 
mixed  up  with  a  patriarch,  living  in  a  castle  a  long  way  ofi^  and  thii 
patriarcli  was  the  father  of  several  of  the  characters,  but  he  didn't 
exactly  know  which,  and  was  uncertain  whether  he  had  brought  ap 
the  right  ones  in  his  castle,  or  the  wrong  ones,  but  rather  inclined  to 
the  latter  opinion,  and,  being  uneasy,  relieved  his  mind  with  a  banqnet^ 
during  which  solemnity  somebody  in  a  cloak  said  ^^  Beware!"  which 
somebody  was  known  by  nobody  (except  the  audience)  to  be  the 
outlaw  himself,  who  had  come  there  for  reasons  unexplained,  hot 
possibly  with  an  eye  to  the  spoons.  There  was  an  agreeable  little 
surprise  in  the  way  of  certain  love  passages  between  we  despondiag 
captive  and  Miss  Snevellicci,  and  the  comic  fighting-man  and  Mm 
Bravassa ;  besides  which,  Mr.  Lenville  had  several  very  tragic  soetfi 
in  the  dark,  while  on  throat-cutting  expeditions,  which  were  all  baffled 
by  the  skill  and  bravery  of  the  comic  fighting-man  (who  overhesid 
whatever  was  said  all  through  the  piece)  and  the  intrepidity  of  Mi* 
Snevellicci,  who  adopted  tights,  and  therein  repaired  to  the  prison  of 
her  captive  lover,  with  a  small  basket  of  refreshments  and  a  diri^ 
lantern.  At  last  it  came  out  that  the  patriarch  was  the  man  who  bed 
treated  the  bones  of  the  outlaw's  father-in-law  with  so  much  diarespecti 
for  which  cause  and  reason  the  outlaw's  wife  repaired  to  his  castle  to 
kill  him,  and  so  got  into  a  dark  room,  where,  after  a  great  deal  of 
groping  in  the  dark,  everybody  got  hold  of  everybody  ebei,  and  took 
them  for  somebody  besides,  w^hich  occasioned  a  vast  quantity  of  ooafo- 
sion,  with  some  pistolling,  loss  of  life,  and  torchlight ;  after  wfaidi  the 
patriarch  came  forward,  and  observing,  with  a  knowing  look,  that  b^ 
knew  all  al>out  his  children  now,  and  would  ttdl  them  when  ^W^ 
inside,  said  that  there  could  not  be  a  more  appropriate  occanoa  vif 
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g  the  young  people  than  that,  and  therefore  he  joined  their 
irifth  the  fall  oonaeot  of  the  indefatigable  page,  who  (being  the 
Mr  person  aniriTing)  pointed  with  his  cap  into  the  clouds,  and 
t  hand  to  the  ground ;  thereby  invoking  a  blessing  and  giving 

far  the  coit^  to  come  down,  which  it  did,  «aidrt  fp^ 
a. 

lat  did  yon  think  of  that?"   asked  Mr.  Groininles,  when 
B  went  round  to  the  stage  again.     Mr.  Crummies  was  very  red 
I  for  your  outlaws  are  desperate  fellows  to  shout, 
hink  it  was  very  capital,  indeed,"  replied  Nicholas;  ^^Miss 
oci  in  particular  was  uncommonly  good." 
»'b  a  genius,"  said  Mr.  Crummies ;  ^  quite  a  genius,  that  girl. 
hyty  I've  been  thinking  of  bringing  out  that  piece  of  yours  on 
wftk  night" 
len?"  Mked  Nicholas. 

>  night  of  her  bespeak.      Her  benefit  night,  when  her  friends 
rons  bespeak  the  play,"  said  Mr.  Crammles. 
!  I  understand,"  repl^d  Nicholas. 

a  see,"  said  Mr.  Crummies,  ^  it's  sure  to  go  on  such  an  occasion, 
n  if  it  should  not  work  up  quite  as  well  as  we  expect,  why  it 
her  risk,  you  know,  and  not  ours." 
ors,  yon  mean,"  said  Nicholas. 
lid  mine,  didn't  I  ?  "  returned  Mr.  Crummies.     '^  Next  Monday 

What  do  you  say  now  ?     You'U  have  done  it,  and  are  sure  to 
a  tin  lover's  part  long  before  that  time." 
on't  know  about  *  long  before,'"  replied  Nicholas ;  ^^  but  by  that 
Aiink  I  can  undertake  to  bo  ready." 
ry  good,"  pursued  Mr.  Crummies,  "  tlicn  we'll  call  that  settled. 

want  to  ask  you  something  else.  There's  a  little — ^what  shall 
r— A  little  canvassing  takes  place  on  these  occasions." 
long  the  patrons,  I  suppose  T'  said  Nicholas. 
long  the  patrons ;  and  the  fact  is,  that  Snevellioci  has  had  so 
espeaks  in  this  place,  that  she  wants  an  attraction.  She  had  a 
:  when  her  mother-in-law  died,  and  a  bespeak  when  her  uncle 
ind  Mrs.  Crummies  and  myself  have  had  bespeaks  on  the  anni- 

of  the  plienomenon's  birthday  and  our  wedding-day,  and  occa- 
r  that  description,  so  that,  in  fietct,  there's  some  difficulty  in 
a  good  one.  Now  won't  you  help  this  poor  girl,  A(r.  Johnson?" 
ommles,  sitting  himself  down  on  a  drum,  and  taking  a  great 
f  snuff  as  he  looked  him  steadily  in  the  &ce. 
w  do  you  mean  ?"  rejoined  Nicholas. 

n't  you  think  you  could  spare  half-an-hour  to-morrow  morning, 
irith  her  at  the  houses  of  onaor  two  of  the  principal  people?" 
red  the  manager  in  a  persuasive  tone. 

dear  me,"  said  Nicholas,  with  an  air  of  very  strong  objection, 
nldn't  like  to  do  that." 

a  infant  will  accompany  her,"  said  Mr.  Crummies.  '*  The 
t  it  was  suggested  to  me,  I  gave  permission  for  the  in&nt  to  go. 
fill  not  be  the  smallest  impropriety — ^Miss  Snevellicci,  Sir,  isSie 
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yery  soul  of  honoiir.  It  would  be  of  material  8emc»— the  genftkiim 
from  London— author  of  the  new  piece — actor  in  the  new  pnoe — fink 
appearance  on  any  boards — it  would  lead  to  a  great  bespeik,  lb 
Johnson." 

^  I  am  very  sorry  to  throw  a  damp  upon  the  proapects  of  aayhody, 
and  more  especially  a  lady,"  replied  Nicholas ;  ^*  but  really  I  nnt 
decidedly  object  to  making  one  of  the  canTasauig  party." 

^  What  does  Mr.  Johnson  say,  Vincent  ?"  inquired  a  Tobe  dose  to 
his  ear ;  and,  looking  round,  he  £snnd  Mrs.  Cnmunles  and  Mias  SncfA" 
lioci  herself  standing  behind  him. 

^^  He  has  some  objection,  my  dear,"  replied  Mr.  Grummlea,  kMddag 
at  Nicholas. 

^'  Objection !"  ezdaimod  Mis.  Crommles.    ^  Can  it  be  poaaible  1" 

^^  Oh,  I  hope  not !"  cried  Miss  Snevellicci.  *^  You  surely  are  not  as 
cruel — oh,  dear  me  ! — Well,  I — ^to  think  of  that  now,  after  all  one's 
looking  forward  to  it." 

*'  Mr.  Johnson  wiU  not  persist,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Gnunmlsai 
*'  Think  better  of  him  than  to  suppose  it.  CbUanby,  humanity,  all 
the  best  feelings  of  his  nature,  must  be  enlisted  in  this  interesting  canae." 

^^  Which  moves  even  a  manaoer,"  said  Mr.  Crummies,  smiling. 

'^  And  a  manager  s  wife,"  added  Mrs.  Crummies,  in  her  nrrnntmiiai 
tragedy  tones.     ^^  Come,  come,  you  will  relent,  I  know  you  will." 

*'^  It  is  not  in  my  nature,"  said  Nicholas,  moved  by  these  appeals,  ^to 
resist  any  entreaty,  unless  it  is  to  do  something  poeitiydy  wrong;  aod| 
beyond  a  feeling  of  pride,  I  know  nothing  which  should  prevent  09* 
dmng  this.  I  know  nobody  here  either,  and  nobody  knows  me.  80 
be  it  then.     I  yield." 

Miss  Snevdlicci  was  at  once  overwhelmed  with  blushes  and  expres- 
sions of  gratitude,  of  which  latter  commodity  neither  Mr.  nor  Miil 
Crummies  was  by  any  means  sparing.  It  was  arranged  that  Nicholas 
should  call  upon  her  at  her  lodgings  at  eleven  next  morning,  and  soon 
afterwards  they  parted :  he  to  return  home  to  his  authorship ;  Miss 
Snevellicci  to  drt^  for  the  after-piece ;  and  the  disinterested  manager 
and  his  wife  to  discuss  the  probable  gains  of  the  forthcoming  bespeak, 
of  which  they  were  to  have  two-thir&  of  the  profits  by  soI^dudl  trealj 
of  agreement. 

At  the  stipulated  hour  next  morning,  Nicholas  repaired  to  the  lodgifloa 
of  Miss  Snevellicci,  which  were  in  a  place  called  Lombard-street,  at  l£a 
bouse  of  a  tailor.  A  strong  smell  of  ironing  pervaded  the  little  paasaga, 
and  the  tailor  s  daughter,  who  opened  the  door,  appeared  in  that  flnttar 
of  spirits  which  is  so  often  attendant  upon  the  ])eriodical  getting  up  of 
a  family's  hnen. 

^'  Miss  Snevellicci  lives  here,  I  b^jUeve  V  said  Nicholas,  when  the  door 
was  0])ened. 

The  tailor  s  daughter  replied  in  the  affirmative. 

*'*'  Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  let  her  know  that  Mr.  Johnaon  ia 
here?"  said  Nicholas. 

^^  Oh,  if  you  please,  you're  to  come  up  stairs,"  replied  the  taikr's 
daughter,  with  a  smile* 
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Nicholas  followed  the  young  lady,  and  was  shown  into  a  small  apaii- 
BMot  oa  the  fixet  floor,  Gonununicating  with  a  back  room ;  in  which,  as 
ha  judged  from  a  oertain  half-subdued  clinking  sound  as  of  cups  and 
sraoers.  Miss  Snerellicei  was  then  taking  her  breakfast  in  bed. 

^  You're  to  wait,  if  you  please,"  said  the  tailor's  daughter,  after  a 
short  period  of  absence,  during  which  the  clinking  in  the  back  room 
had  ceased,  and  been  succeeded  by  whispering — '^  8he  won't  be  long." 

As  she  spoke  she  pulled  up  the  window-blind,  and  having  by  this 
vseaaa  (as  she  thought)  diverted  Mr,  Johnson  s  attention  from  the  room 
to  the  street,  caught  up  some  articles  which  were  airing  on  the  fender, 
and  had  very  much  the  i^pearance  of  stockings,  and  darted  o£P. 

As  there  vrere  not  many  objects  of  interest  outside  the  window, 
Nieholas  looked  about  the  room  with  more  curiosity  than  he  might 
otherwise  have  bestowed  u])on  it.  On  tbc  sofa  lay  an  old  guitar,  several 
ttmnbed  pieces  of  music,  and  a  scattered  litter  of  curl-papers :  together 
with  a  confused  heap  of  play-bills,  and  a  pair  of  soiled  white  satin  shoes 
with  hurge  blue  rosettes.  Hanging  over  the  back  of  a  chair  was  a  half- 
muslin  apron  with  little  pockets  ornamented  with  red  ribbons, 
as  waiting- women  wear  on  tlie  stage,  and  by  consequence  are  never 
an  with  anywhere  else.  In  one  comer  stood  the  diminutive  pair  of 
top-boots  in  which  Miss  Sue  veil  icci  was  accustomed  to  enact  the  little 
jo^ey,  and,  folded  on  a  cliair  hard  by,  was  a  small  parcel,  which  bore 
A  Tery  suspicious  resemblance  to  tlie  companion  smalls. 

But  the  most  interesting  object  of  all,  was  perhaps  the  open  scrap- 
hook,  displayed  in  the  midst  of  some  theatrical  duodecimos  that  were 
iftrewn  upon  the  table,  and  pasted  into  which  scrap-book  were  various 
critical  notices  of  Miss  Snevellicci's  acting,  extracted  from  different 
provincial  journals,  together  with  one  ])oetic  address  in  her  honour, 
commencing-^ 

SiDg[,  God  of  L«Te,  and  tell  me  in  what  dearth 
ThrioO'gifted  Skbtkllicci  camo  on  earth. 
To  thrill  ui  with  ber  smile,  her  Urar,  her  ejc. 
Sing,  God  of  Love,  and  tell  uie  quickly  why. 

Besides  this  effusion,  there  were  innumerable  complimentary  allu- 
-sioBS,  also  extracted  from  newspapers,  such  as — ^^  We  observe  from 
4HI  advertisement  in  another  part  of  our  paper  of  to-day,  that  the 
duurming  and  highly-talented  Miss  Sncvellicci  takes  her  benefit  on 
Wednesday,  for  which  occasion  she  has  put  forth  a  bill  of  fare  that 
Slight  kindle  exhibration  in  the  breast  of  a  misantlirope.  In  the 
eonfidenoe  that  our  fellow-townsmen  have  not  lost  that  high  apprecia- 
tkni  of  public  ability  and  private  worth,  for  which  they  have  long 
so  pre-eminently  distinguished,  we  predict  that  this  charming 
will  be  greeted  vrith  a  bumper."  ^^  To  Correspondents. — J.  8. 
is  misinformed  when  he  supi)06es  that  the  highly-gifted  and  beautiful 
Miss  Snevellicci,  nightly  captivating  all  hearts  at  our  pretty  and  com- 
ibodioos  little  theatre,  is  not  the  same  lady  to  whom  the  young  gentle- 
SBsa  of  immense  fortune,  residing  within  a  hundred  miles  of  the  good 
eity  of  York,  lately  made  honourable  proposals.  We  have  reason  to 
know  thai  Miss  ISnoYellicci  w  the  lady  who  was  implicated  in  that 
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mysfterioTis  and  romantic  affair,  and  whose  conduct  on  that  oooaaioB  did 
no  less  honour  to  her  head  and  heart,  than  do  her  histrionic  triuniplu  ta 
her  brilliant  genius."  A  most  copious  assortment  of  such  paranaphs 
as  these,  with  long  bills  of  benefits  all  ending  with  ^  Come  Eany;"  m 
large  capitals,  formed  the  principal  contents  of  Miss  Snevellioci'a  scrap- 
book. 

Nicholas  had  read  a  mreat  many  of  these  scraps,  and  was  abaoibed  m 
a  circumstantial  and  melancholy  account  of  the  train  of  events  whkh 
had  led  to  Miss  Snevellicci's  spraining  her  ancle  by  slippii^  on  a  piees 
of  orange-peel  flung  by  a  monster  in  human  form,  (so  Uie  paper  said,) 
upon  the  stage  at  W  inchester, — when  that  young  lady  herself,  attired  in 
the  coal-scuttle  bonnet  and  walking-dress  complete,  tripped  into  the 
room,  with  a  thousand  apologies  for  having  detained  him  so  long  aftir 
the  appointed  time. 

''  But  really,"  said  Miss  Snevellicci,  '^  my  darling  Led,  who  fivsi 
with  me  here,  was  taken  so  very  ill  in  the  night  that  I  thought  she 
would  have  expired  in  my  arms." 

^'  Such  a  fate  is  almost  to  bo  envied,"  returned  Nicholas,  ^  but  I  am 
very  sorry  to  hear  it  nevertheless." 

*'*'  What  a  creature  you  are  to  flatter ! "  said  Miss  Snevellicci,  buttonoig 
her  glove  in  much  confusion. 

^  If  it  be  flattery  to  admire  your  charms  and  aocomplishmenti,'* 
rejoined  Nicholas,  laying  his  hand  upon  the  scrap-book,  ^^  you  have 
better  specimens  of  it  here." 

^'  Oh  you  cruel  creature,  to  read  such  things  as  those.  I'm  almo0fc 
ashamed  to  look  you  in  the  face  afterwards,  positively  I  am,"  said  Miss 
Snevellicci,  seizing  the  book  and  putting  it  away  in  a  closet.  ^^  Hotir 
careless  of  Led !  How  could  she  be  so  naughty ! " 

"  I  thought  you  had  kindly  left  it  here,  on  purpose  for  me  to  read,** 
said  Nicholas.     And  really  it  did  seem  possible. 

^'  I  wouldn't  have  bad  you  see  it  for  the  world ! "  rejoined  Miss 
Snevellicci.  "  I  never  was  so  vexed — never.  But  she  is  such  a  earele^ 
thing,  there's  no  trusting  her." 

The  conversation  was  here  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  th^ 
phenomenon,  who  had  discreetly  remained  in  the  bedroom  up  to  thi^ 
moment,  and  now  presented  herself  with  much  grace  and  lightness^ 
bearing  in  her  hand  a  very  little  green  parasol  vnth  a  broad  fringi^ 
border,  and  no  handle.  After  a  few  words  of  course,  they  sallied  mU^ 
the  street. 

The  phenomenon  was  rather  a  troublesome  companion,  for  first  th0 
right  sandal  came  down,  and  then  the  left,  and  these  mischances  bein^ 
repaired,  one  leg  of  the  little  white  trowsers  was  discovered  to  be  longed 
than  tlie  other ;  besides  these  accidents,  the  green  parasol  was  dropped 
dovm  an  iron  grating,  and  only  fished  up  again  with  great  difficulty  aoA- 
by  dint  of  much  exertion.  However  it  was  impossible  to  scold  her,  a^ 
she  was  the  m^mager's  daughter,  so  Nicholas  took  it  aU  in  perfect  gootf- 
humour,  and  walked  on  with  Miss  Snevellicci,  arm  in  arm  on  one  aidc^ 
and  the  oflending  infant  on  the  other. 

The  first  house  to  which  they  bent  their  steps,  was  mtuaied  in  ^ 
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temee  of  req[>ectAble  appeanmoe.     MisB  Snevellicci's  modest  doable- 
knock   was  amwered  1^  a  foot-boy,  who,  in  reply  to  her  inquiij 


whether  Mrs.  Curdle  was  at  home,  opened  his  eyes  very  wide,  grmned 
Tery  much,  and  said  he  didn't  know,  but  he'd  inquire.  With  this,  he 
showed  them  into  a  parlour  where  he  kept  them  waiting,  until  the  two 
women-serrants  had  repaired  thither,  under  false  pretences,  to  see  the 
play-actors,  and  having  compared  notes  with  them  in  the  passage,  and 
jonwd  in  a  vast  quantity  of  whispering  and  giggling,  he  at  length  went 
up  fltairs  with  Miss  Snevellicci's  name. 

Now,  Mrs.  Curdle  was  supposed,  by  those  who  were  best  informed 
m  such  points,  to  possess  quite  the  London  taste  in   matters  rdat- 
■g  to    literature  and  the  drama;    and  as  to    Mr.  Curdle,  he  had 
mitten   a    pamphlet  of  sixty-four  pages,  post  octavo,  on  the  cha- 
ncier of  the  Nurse's  deceased  husband  in  Romeo  and  Juliet,  with 
a  inquiry  whether  he  really  had  been  a  ''  merry  man  "  in  his  lifetime, 
•  whether   it   was  merely  his  widow's  affectionate  partiality  that 
Unced  her  so  to  report  him.     He  had  likewise  proved,   that  by 
ifaring  the  received  mode  of  punctuation,  any  one  of  Shakspeare's 
^kf%  could  be  made  quite  different,  and  the  sense  completely  changed ; 
I  ii  needless  to  say,  therefore,  that  he  was  a  great  critic,  and  a  very 
piofonnd  and  most  original  thinker. 

^  Well,  Miss  Snevel5cci,"said  Mrs.  Curdle,  entering  the  parlour,  ^^  and 
W  do  you  do  ?  ** 

Hiss  Snevellicci  made  a  graceful  obeisance,  and  hoped  Mrs.  Curdle 

^nis  wdl,  as  also  Mr.  Curdle,  who  at  the  same  time  appeared.     Mrs. 

Onrdle  was  dressed  in  a  morning  wrapper,  with  a  little  cap  stuck  upon 

^  top  of  her  head ;  Mr.  Curdle  wore  a  loose  robe  on  his  back,  and 

^  right  fore-finger  on  his  forehead  after  the  portraits  of  Sterne,  to 

^hom  somebody  or  other  had  once  said  ho  bore  a  striking  resemblance. 

**  I  ventured  to  call  for  the  purpose  of  asking  whether  you  would 

pnt  your  name  to  my  bespeak,  ma'am,"  said  Miss  Snevellicci,  producing 

*k)ciunents. 

**0h!    I   really  don't  know  what  to  say,"  replied  Mrs.  Curdle. 

ft's  not  as  if  the  theatre  was  in  its  high  and  palmy  days — ^you 

'^^cdn't  stand.  Miss  Snevellicci — the  drama  is  gone,  perfectly  gone." 

'^  As  an  exquisite  embodiment  of  the  poet's  visions,  and  a  realisation 
^  human  intellectuality,  gilding  with  refulgent  light  our  dreamy 
'^^^ents,  and  laying  open  a  new  and  magic  world  before  the  mental 
^%  the  drama  is  gone,  perfectly  gone,"  said  Mr.  Curdle. 

**  What  man  is  there  now  living  who  can  present  before  us  all  those 
fh^nging  and  prismatic  colours  with  which  the  character  of  Hamlet  is 
^Vested  ?  "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Curdle. 

**  What  man  indeed — upon  the  stage ;"  said  Mr.  Curdle,  with  a 
^fUll  reservation  in  &vour  of  himself.  *'  Hamlet !  Pooh  !  ridiculous ! 
^^'aiiilet  is  gone,  perfectly  gone." 

.  ignite  overcome  by  these  dismal  reflections,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Curdle 
?^8hed,  and  sat  for  some  short  time  without  speaking.  At  length  the 
^^y,  turning  to  Miss  Snevellicci,  inquired  what  play  she  proposed 
^have. 
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*^  Quite  a  new  one,"  said  Miss  Snevellioei,  ^'  of  which  tfaia  gntinui 
it  the  author,  and  in  which  he  plays ;  being  hia  fint  appeavance  on 
aaj  stage.     Mr.  Johnson  is  the  sentleman's  name." 

"  I  hope  you  have  prcserviid  tlic  unities,  Sir  ?"  said  Mr.  Curdle. 

^'  The  original  piece  is  a  French  one,"  said  Nicholas.  ^  Then  k 
abundance  of  incident,  sprightly  dialogue,  strongly -marked  ch^ 
racters — " 

^^  — All  unavailing  without  a  strict  observance  of  the  miities,  Sir,'' 
returned  Mr.  Curdle.     ^'  The  unities  of  the  drama  before  everything." 

^^  Might  I  ask  you,"  said  Nicholas,  hesitating  between  the  respect 
he  ought  to  assume,  and  his  love  of  the  whimsical,  '^migfat  I  ask  yos 
what  the  unities  are  V* 

Mr.  Curdle  coughed  and  considered.  '^  The  unities.  Sir,"  he  said,  **  an 
a  completeness — a  kind  of  a  universal  dove-taileduess  with  regard  to  plaoa 
and  time — a  sort  of  a  general  oneness,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  nse  m 
strong  an  expression.  I  take  those  to  be  the  dramatic  unities,  so  frr 
as  I  have  been  enabled  to  bestow  attention  upon  them,  and  I  havo 
read  much  upon  the  subject,  and  thought  much.  I  find,  mnning  throng 
the  performances  of  tliis  child,"  said  Mr.  Curdle,  turning  to  the  pheno- 
menon, ^^  a  unity  of  feeling,  a  breadth,  a  light  and  sliade,  a  warmth  of 
colouring,  a  tone,  a  hannoiiy,  a  glow,  an  artistical  development  off 
original  conce]>tioiis,  which  I  look  for  in  vain  among  older  performom 
— I  don't  know  whetlier  I  make  myself  understood  i 

*'  Perfectly,"  replied  Nicholas. 

^  Just  so,"  said  Mr.  Curdle,  pulling  up  his  neckcloth.  ^^  That  10 
my  definition  of  the  unities  of  the  drama." 

Mrs.  Curdle  had  sat  listening  to  this  hicid  explanation  with  grettt 
complacency,  and  it  being  finished,  inquired  what  Mr.  Curdle  thon^t 
about  putting  down  their  names. 

*'^  I  don  t  know,  my  dear ;  upon  my  word  I  don't  know,"  said  Mr. 
Curdle.  ^^  If  we  do,  it  must  be  distinctly  understood  that  vto  do  not 
pl(^dge  ourselves  to  the  quality  of  the  performances.  Let  it  go  forth 
to  tiu)  world,  that  we  do  not  give  tlieju  the  sanction  of  onr  names,  but 
that  wo  confer  the  distinction  merely  upon  Miss  Snevollicci.  That 
being  clearly  stated,  I  take  it  to  be,  as  it  were,  a  duty,  tliat  we  ahonU 
extend  our  patronage  to  a  degraded  stage  even  for  the  sake  of  tlie  asso- 
ciations with  which  it  is  entwined.  Have  you  got  two-and-aixpenoe 
for  half-a-crown,  Miss  Sneveliicci  <"  said  Mr.  Curdle,  turning  over 
four  of  those  pieces  of  money. 

Miss  Sneveliicci  felt  in  all  the  comers  of  the  pink  reticule,  bnt  there 
was  nothing  in  any  of  them.  Nicholas  murmured  a  jest  about  hia 
being  an  author,  and  thought  it  best  not  to  go  tlut)ugh  the  form  of 
feeling  in  his  01/^71  pockets  at  all. 

^  Let  me  see,"  said  Mr.  Curdle  ;  ^'  twice  four's  eight — four  shillings 
a-piece  to  the  box(»,  Miss  Sneveliicci,  is  exceedingly  dear  in  the  pte- 
aent  state  of  the  drama — three  half-crowns  is  scven-and-aiz ;  we  aball 
not  differ  about  sixpence,  I  suppose.  Sixpence  will  not  past  na,  Miai 
Sneveliicci  ?" 

Poor  Miss  Sneveliicci  took  the  three  half-crowns  with  many  amilag 
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Mid  bendfl,  and  Mrs.  Curdle,  addiog  seirenl  sapplmnentary  direetions 
nliiiveio  keeping  the  places  for  them,  and  dustine  the  seat,  and  sending 
two  dean  hills  as  soon  as  they  came  out,  rang  the  bell  as  a  «gnal  fov 
feceakinff  up  the  conference. 

"Odd  people  those,"  said  Nicholas,  when  they  got  clear  of  the 
house. 

"  I  aasnre  you,"  said  Miss  Snevellicci,  taking  his  arm,  ^that  I  think 
vjself  Tery  Incky  they  did  not  owe  all  the  money  instead  of  being  six* 
pence  short.  Now,  if  you  wei«  to  succeed,  they  would  give  people  to 
wderstand  that  they  had  alwa3rs  patronised  you  ;  and  if  you  were  to 
ttl,  they  would  have  been  quite  certain  of  that  from    the   yery 

MiCTimng. 
The  iwzt  house  they  Tisited  they  were  in  great  glory,   for  there 

Mded  the  six  diildren  who  were  so  enraptured  with  the  public  actions 

if  the  phenomenon,  and  who,  being  called  down  from  the  nursery  to  be 

Med  with  a  private  view  ojf  that  young  lady,  proceeded  to  poke  thciv 

kfan  into  her  eyes,  and  tread  upon  her  toes,  and  show  her  many 

w  little  attentiiMis  peculiar  to  thisir  time  of  hfc. 
"I  shall  certainly  persuade  Mr.  Borum  to  take  a  private  box,"  said 

iilady  of  the  house,  after  a  most  gracious  reception.     *^  I  sliall  only 

^two  of  the  children,  and  will  make  up  the  rest  of  the  i>arty,  of 

nUemen-^your  admirers,  Miss  Snevellicci.     Augustus,  yon  naughty 

toy,  leave  the  little  girl  alone." 
This  was  addressed  to  a  young  gentleman  who  was  pinching  the 

phouimenon  behind,  appareiutly  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  whether 

sfewasreaL 
^I  am  sure  you  must  be  very  tired,"  said  the  mama,  turning  to 

liin  Snevellioci.     ^^  I  cannot  think  of  allowing  you  to  go  without  first 

^tkiog  a  glass  of  wine.     Fie,  Charlotte,  I  am  ashamed  of  you.     Miss 

Ittc,  my  dear,  pray  see  to  the  children." 
Miss  Lane  was  the  goyemess,  and  this  entreaty  was  rendered  neces- 

Mry  by  the  abrupt  behaviour  of  the  youngest  Miss  Dorum,  who,  having 

ikhed  the  phenomenon's  little  green  ])arasol)  was  now  carrying  it 
bodily  0%  while  the  distracted  infant  looked  helplessly  on. 

"  I  am  sure,  where  you  ever  leomt  to  act  as  you  do,"  said  good- 
natured  Mrs.  Borum,  turning  again  to  Miss  Snevellicci,  '^  I  cannot 
uiderstand  (Emma,  don't  stare  so) ;  laughing  in  one  piece,  and  crying 
11  the  next,  and  so  natural  in  all-— oh,  dear  1 " 

^  I  am  Yery  happy  to  hear  you  express  so  favourable  an  opinion," 
said  Miss  SneveUiccL     ^^  It's  quite  delightful  to  think  you  like  it." 

^  Like  it !"  cried  Mrs.  Borum.  <^  Who  can  help  liking  it !  I  would 
go  to  the  play  twice  a  week  if  I  could  :  I  dote  upon  it — only  you're 
too  affecting  sometimes.  You  do  put  me  in  such  a  state— -into  such  fits 
of  cryii^  1  Goodneus  gracious  me,  ^liss  Lane,  how  can  you  let  them 
tormeoit  thai  poor  child  so  ?" 

The  phenomenon  was  really  in  a  fair  way  of  being  torn  hmb  from* 
Ifanh,  fer  two  strong  little  boys,  one  holding  on  by  each  of  her  hands, 
were  dragging  her  m  difiercnt  directions  as  a  trial  of  strength.  How- 
evov  Mias  Laine  (who  had  herself  been  too  much  occupied  in  contcm- 
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plating  the  growD-np  actor?,  to  pay  the  necessary  attention  to  these 
proceedings)  rescaed  the  unhappy  infant  at  this  juncture,  who,  being 
recruited  with  a  gkss  of  wine,  was  shortly  afterwards  taken  away  by 
her  friends,  after  sustaining  no  more  serious  damage  than  a  flattening 
of  the  pink  gauze  bonnet,  and  a  rather  extensive  creasing  of  the  white 
frock  and  trowsers. 

It  was  a  tiying  morning,  for  there  were  a  great  many  calls  to  make, 
and  everybody  wanted  a  different  thing ;  some  wanted  tragedies,  and 
others  comedies;  some   objected  to  dancing,   some  wanted    scarcely 
anj^ing  else.     2Some    thought  the  comic  singer  decidedly  low,  and 
others  hoped  he  would  have  more  to  do  than  he  nsually  had.     Some 
people  wouldn't  promise  to  go,  because  other  people  wouldn't  promise  to 
go ;  and  other  people  wouldn't  go  at  all,  because  other  people  went 
At  length,  and  by  little  and  little,  omitting  something  in  this  pIaoe» 
and  adding  something  in  that.  Miss  Snevellicci  pledged  nerself  to  a  bilL 
of  fare  which  was  comprehensive  enough,  if  it^had  no  other  merit  (ife 
included  among  other  trifles,  four  pieces,  divers  songs,  a  few  combafea^ 
and  several  dances) ;  and  they  returned  home  pre&y  well  exfaansted. 
with  the  business  of  the  day. 

Nicholas  worked  away  at  the  piece,  which  was  speedily  pat  into 
rehearsal,  and  then  worked  away  at  his  own  part^  which  he  stadiodL 
with  great  perseverance  and  acted — as  the  whole  company  said — to 
perfection.  And  at  length  the  great  day  arrived.  The  crier  was  sencfe 
round  in  the  morning  to  proclaim  the  entertainments  with  sound  of 
bell  in  all  the  thoroughfares ;  extra  bills  of  three  feet  long  by 
inches  wide,  were  dispersed  in  all  directions,  flung  down  all  the 
thrust  under  all  the  knockers,  and  developed  in  all  the  shops;  they 
were  placarded  on  all  the  walls  too,  though  not  with  complete  suooeaSy 
for  an  illiterate  person  having  undertaken  this  oflice  during  the  indis- 
position of  the  regular  bill-sticker,  a  part  were  posted  sidewajrs  and 
the  remainder  upside  down. 

At  half-past  Ave  there  was  a  rush  of  four  people  to  the  gallery-doov; 
at  a  quarter  before  six  there  were  at  least  a  dozen;  at  six  o'clock  tl>0 
kicks  were  terrific ;  and  when  the  elder  master  Crummies  opened  tlso 
door,  he  was  obliged  to  run  behind  it  for  his  life.  Fifteen  shillings 
taken  by  Mrs.  Grudden  in  the  iirst  ten  minutes. 

Behind  the  scenes  the  same  unwonted  excitement  prevailed. 
Snevellicci  was  iu  such  a  perspiration  that  the  paint  would 
stay  on  her  face.    Mrs,  Crummies  was  so  nervous  that  she  could  hardly 
remember  her  part.     Miss  Bravassa's  ringlets  came  out  of  curl  wi 
the  heat  and  anxiety;   even   Mr.  Crummies   himself  kept  peepi 
through  the  hole  in  the  curtain,  and  running  back  every  now  and  th 
to  announce  that  another  man  had  come  into  the  pit. 

At  last  the  orchestra  left  ofl^,  and  the  curtain  rose  upon  the 
piece.   The  first  scene,  in  which  there  was  nobody  particular,  passed 
calmly  enough,  but  when  Miss  iSnevellicci  went  on  in  tlie  secom- 
accompanied  by  the  phenomenon  as  child,  what  a  roar  of  app' 
broke  out !     The  people  in  the  Borum  box  rose  as  one  man,  wa 
their  hats  and  handkerchiefls,  and  uttering  shouts  of  ^^  bravo! 


->^ 


K.' 


I'. 


[led  with  the  other  gentleman  about  the  young  lady,  and  pro- 
a  cose  of  pistols^  said,  that  if  he  fc(u  a  gentiemaii,  he  would 
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fionun  and  the  gOTemess  cast  wreaths  upon  the  stage,  of  which  some 

'nttered  into  the  lamps,  and  one  crowned  the  temples  of  a  &t  gentle* 

I       nun  in  the  pit,  who,  looking  eagerly  towards  the  scene,  remained 

QDconjicious  of  the  honour;  the  tailor  and  his  family  kicked  at  the 

panels  of  the  upper  boxes  till  they  threatened  to  come  out  altogether ; 

the  very  ginger-beer  boy  remained  transfixed  in  the  centre  of  the  house; 

A  young  officer,  suppowd  to  entertain  a  passion  for  Miss  Suevellicci, 

ituck  his  glass  in  his  eye  as  though  to  hide  a  tear.     Again  and  again 

Ifiss  Snerellioci  curtseyed  lower  and  lower,  and  again  and  again  the 

ipplause  came  down  louder  and  louder.     At  length  when  the  pheno- 

iDenoD  picked  up  one  of  the  smoking  wreaths  and  ])ut  it  on  Bideways 

over  Mias  Sneyelliccrs  eye,  it  reached  its  climax,  and  the  play  pro- 

oflsded. 

Bat  when  Nicholas  oamc  on  for  his  crack  scene  with  Mrs.  Crummies, 

vliat  a  dapping  of  hands  there  was  !     When  Mrs.  Crummies  (who  was 

lii-iniworthy  mother),  sneered,  and  called  him  ^^  presumptuous  boy," 

lift  he  defied  her,  what  a  tumult  of  applause  came  on !    When  he 

JilBTell 

^^Dglit  him  in  that  drawing-room,  till  the  furniture  was  sprinkled  with 
blood  of  one,  if  not  of  two— how  boxes,  pit,  and  gallery  joined  in 
most  vigorous  cheer !   When  he  called  his  mother  names,  because 
wouldn't  giro  up  the  young  lady's  property,  and  she  relenting, 
■ed  him  to  relent  likewise,  and  fall  down  on  one  knee  and  ask  her 
i^  Hnwiing,  how  the  ladies  in  the  audience  sobbed  I    When  he  was  hid 
,^  iMhind  anB  cortain  in  the  dark,  and  the  wicked  relation  poked  a  sharp 
;  m^nad  in  enry  direction,  sare  where  his  legs  were  plainly  visible,  what 
i*  .  •  ihriU  of  anxious  fear  ran  through  the  house  !     His  air,  his  figure,  his 
'  "WBlk,  his  look,  everything  he  said  or  did,  was  the  subject  of  com- 
mendation.    There  was  a  round  of   applause  every  time  he  spoke. 
And  when  at  last,  in  the  pump-and-tub  scene,  Mrs.  Grudden  lighted 
the  blue  fire,  and  all  the  unemployed  members  of  the  company  came 
in,   and  tumbled  down  in  various  directions — not  l)ecause  that  had 
anything  to  do  with  the  plot,  but  in  order  to  finish  off  with  a  tableau 
-^the  audience  (who  had  by  this  time  increased  considerably)  gave 
Tent  to  such  a  shout  of  entliusiasm,  as  had  not  been  heard  in  those  walls 
for  many  and  many  a  day. 

In  short,  the  success  both  of  new  piece  and  new  aotor  was  (;pmplete, 
and  when  Miss  Snevellicci  was  called  for  at  the  end  of  the  play,  Nicholas 
led  her  on,  and  divided  the  applause. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

COyCBRKING  A  T017NO  LADT  VROM  LOKDOir,  WHO  JOIKB  TBI 
AKD  AN  SLDERLT  ADMIRER  WHO  FOLLOWS  IN  HER  TRi 
AN   AFFECTING  CEREMONT   CONSEaiTENT  ON  THBIR   ARRIl 

The  new  piece  being  a  decided  hit,  was  annonnoed  lor  vn 
of  performance  nntil  farther  notice,  and  the  eYenmgs 
theatre  was  closed,  were  reduced  from  three  in  the  wee 
Nor  were  these  the  only  tokens  of  extraordinary  snooess ; 
succeeding  Saturday  Nicholas  received,  by  &voar  of  the  ia 
Mrs.  Grudden,  no  less  a  sum  than  thirty  shillings ;  besides  i 
stantial  reward,  he  enjoyed  considerable  feune  and  honour, 
presentation  copy  of  Mr.  Cardie's  pamphlet  forwarded  to  t 
with  that  gentleman's  own  autograph  (in  itself  an  inestimabl 
on  the  fly-leaf,  accompanied  with  a  note,  containiiu^  many  < 
of  approTal,  and  an  unsolicited  assurance  that  l£.  Curdle 
Tery  happy  to  read  Shakspeare  to  him  for  three  hours  eva 
bef(»e  breakfast  during  his  stay  in  the  town. 

*'*'  I'to  got  another  novelty,  Johnson,"  said  Mr.  Crummies  a 
in  great  glee. 

"  What's  that  ?"  rejomed  Nichoks.     "  The  pony  ?- 

^^  No,  no,  we  never  come  to  the  pony  till  everything  else  1 
said  Mr.  Crummies.     ^'  I  don't  think  we  shall  come  to  the  ' 

* 

this  season.     No,  no,  not  the  pony." 

"  A  boy  phenomenon,  perhaps  ?"  suggested  Nicholas. 

*'  There  is  only  one  phenomenon.  Sir,"  replied  Mr.  Crumm! 
sively,  "  and  that's  a  girl." 

"  Very  true,"  said  Nicholas.  "  I  beg  your  pardon.  Th 
know  what  it  is,  I  am  sure." 

*^  What  should  you  say  to  a  young  lady  from  London  i 
Mr.  CVnmmles.  *^  Miss  So-and-so,  of  the  Theatre  Royal,  Dm 

*'  I  should  say  she  would  look  very  well  in  the  bills,"  saic 

*'  You're  about  right  there,"  said  Mr.  Crummies ;  "  and  i 
said  she  would  look  very  well  upon  the  stage  too,  you  won 
been  far  out.     Look  here ;  what  do  you  think  of  that  ?  " 

With  this  inquiry  Mr.  Crummies  severally  unfolded  a  red 
a  blue  poster,  and  a  yellow  poster,  at  the  top  of  each  of  wh 
notification  was  inscribed  in  enormous  characters — '^  First  ap 
the  unrivalled  liliss  Petowker,  of  the  Theatre  Royal,  Drury 

"  Dear  me !"  said  Nicholas,  "  I  know  that  lady." 

^'  Then  you  are  acquainted  with  as  much  talent  as  was 
pressed  into  one  young  person's  body,"  retorted  Mr.  Crumm 
up  the  bills  again ;  "that  is,  talent  of  a  certain  sort — of  a  o 
*  The  Blood  Drinker,'"  added  Mr.  Crummies  with  a  prop! 
" '  The  Blood  Drinker '  will  die  with  that  girl ;  and  she's  the 
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/ever  saw  who  oonld  stand  upon  one  leg,  and  play  the  iambonrine  on 
her  other  knee,  like  a  sjlph." 

'^Wlien  does  she  come  down?"  asked  Nicholas. 

**We  expect  her  to-daj,"  replied  Mr.  Crammles.  ^^She  is  an  old 
friend  of  Mrs.  Crummles's.  Mrs.  Cnimmles  saw  what  she  could  do— 
alwiys  knew  it  from  the  first.  She  taught  her,  indeed,  nearly  all  she 
knows.    Mrs.  Crummies  was  the  original  Blood  Drinker." 

''Was  she,  indeed?" 

"Yes.     She  was  obliged  to  give  it  up  though." 

''Did  it  disagree  with  her?"  asked  Nicholas,  smiling. 

"  Not  80  much  with  her,  as  with  her  audiences,"  replied  Mr.  Crummies. 
"Nobody  oonld  stand  it.  It  was  too  tremendous.  You  don't  quite 
know  what  Mrs.  Cmmmles  is,  yet." 

Nicholas  Tentured  to  insinuate  that  ho  thought  he  did. 

"No, no,  you  don't,"  said  Mr.  Crummies;  "you  don't,  indeed.  / 
Wt,  and  that's  a  fact ;  I  don't  think  her  country  will  till  she  is  dead, 
faoe  new  proof  of  talent  bursts  from  that  astonishing  woman  eyery 
Jttr  of  her  life.  Look  at  her — ^mother  of  six  children — three  of  'em 
ifife,  and  all  upon  the  stage !" 

"Extraordinary!"  cried  Nicholas. 

"Ah!  extraordinary  indeed,"  rejoined  Mr.  Crummies,  taking  a  com- 
jhoent  pinch  of  snuff,  and  shaking  his  head  gravely.  "  I  pledge  you 
ny  professional  word  I  didn't  eren  know  she  could  dance  till  her  last 
bou^t,  and  then  she  played  Juliet  and  Helen  Macgregor,  and  did  the 
■kipping-rope  hornpipe  between  the  pieces.  The  very  first  time  I  saw 
^  idmirable  woman,  Johnson,"  said  Mr.  Crummies,  drawing  a  little 
bearer,  and  speaking  in  the  tone  of  confidential  friendship,  "  she  stood 
'^n  her  head  on  the  butt-end  of  a  spear,  surrounded  with  biasing  fire- 
^^orks." 

^  Yon  astonish  me !"  said  Nicholas. 

^She  astonished  tm!"  returned  Mr.  Cnimmles,  with  a  very  serious 
^^^'nitenance.  "  Such  grace,  coupled  with  such  dignity  I  I  adored  her 
^  that  moment." 

.The  arrival  of  the  gifted  subject  of  these  remarks  put  an  abrupt  ter- 

^'^tion  to  Mr.  Crummles's  eulogium,  and  almost  immediately  after- 

JJ'^'^s,  Master  Percy  Crummies  entered  with  a  letter,  which  had  arrived 

V  the  Grenend  Post,  and  was  directed  to  his  gracious  mother ;  at  sight 

w  the  superscription   whereof,   Mrs.    Crummies  exclaimed,   "From 

^®*Uietta  Petowker,  I  do  declare ! "  and  instantly  became  alMSorbed  in 

^^  fsontents. 

^  Is  it ?"  inquired  Mr.  Crummies,  hesitating. 

**  Oh  yes,  it's  all  right,"  replied  Mrs.  Crummies,  anticipating  the 
^^i^ion.  "  What  an  excellent  thing  for  her,  to  be  sure !" 
>-.  **  It 's  the  best  thine  altogether  that  I  ever  heard  of,  I  think,"  said 
p-^«  Crummies ;  and  tTien  Mr.  Crummies,  Mrs.  Crummies,  and  Master 
^^«y  Crummies  all  fell  to  laughing  violently.  Nicholas  left  them  to 
^joy  their  mirth  together,  and  walked  to  his  lodgings,  wondering  very 
*^^cb  what  mystery  connected  with  Miss  Petowker  could  provoke  such 
■^^^riment,  and  pondering  still  more  on  the  extreme  surprise  with  whidi 
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that  lady  would  regard  his  sudden  enlistment  in  a  profesakm  of  wfaidi 
she  was  such  a  distmguished  and  brilliant  ornament. 

But  in  this  latter  respect  he  was  mistaken ;  for — ^whether  Mr.  Yinooit 
Crummies  had  paved  the  way,  or  Miss  Peto  wker  had  some  speeial  immm 
for  treating  him  with  even  more  than  her  usual  amiabilitj*-4heir 
meeting  at  the  theatre  next  day  was  more  like  that  of  two  dear  firiendi 
who  had  been  inseparable  from  in&ncy,  than  a  recognition  paanif 
between  a  lady  and  gentleman  who  had  only  met  some  half-doaen  timeSi 
and  then  by  mere  chance.  Nay,  Miss  Petowker  even  whispered  thai 
she  had  wholly  dropped  the  Kcnwigses  in  her  conversations  with  ths 
manager's  family,  and  had  represented  herself  as  having  enooantared 
Mr.  Johnson  in  the  very  first  and  most  fashionable  circles ;  and  ob 
Nicholas  receiving  this  intelligence  with  unfeigned  surprise,  she  added 
with  a  sweet  glance  that  she  had  a  claim  on  his  good-nature  now,  aad 
might  tax  it  before  long. 

Nicholas  had  the  honour  of  playing  in  a  slight  piece  with  MIm 
Petowker  that  night,  and  could  not  but  observe  tlmt  the  warmth  of  her 
reception  was  mamly  attributable  to  a  most  persevering  umbrdla  in  tha 
upper  boxes ;  he  saw,  too,  that  the  enchanting  actress  cast  many  sweet 
looks  towards  the  quarter  whence  these  sounds  proceeded,  and  thai 
every  time  she  did  so  the  umbrella  broke  out  afresh.  Once  he  thonghi 
that  a  peculiarly  shaped  hat  in  the  same  comer  was  not  wholly  unknown 
to  him,  but  being  occupied  with  his  share  of  the  sta^e  business  hm 
beeiowed  no  great  attention  upon  this  circumstance,  and  it  had  qnift4 
vanished  from  hb  memory  by  the  time  he  reached  home. 

He  had  just  sat  down  to  supper  with  Smike,  when  one  of  the  people 
of  the  house  came  outside  the  door,  and  announced  that  a  genUemaa 
below  stairs  wished  to  speak  to  Mr.  Johnson. 

^^  Well,  if  he  does,  you  must  tell  him  to  come  up,  that's  all  I  know^' 
replied  Nicholas.     *'  One  of  our  hungry  brethren,  I  suppose,  Smike." 

His  fellow-lodger  looked  at  the  cold  meat,  in  silent  odculation  of  tl»4 
quantity  that  would  be  left  for  dinner  next  day,  and  put  back  a  alio 
he  had  cut  for  himself  in  order  that  the  visitor's  encroachments  migb. 
be  less  formidable  in  their  effects. 

*^  It  is  not  anybody  who  has  been  here  before,"  said  Nicholas,  *'  fa« 
he  is  tumbling  up  every  stair.  Come  in,  come  in.  In  the  name  O 
wonder — Mr.  Lillyvickl" 

It  was,  indeed,  tlie  collector  of  water-rates  who,  regarding  Nidio]»i 
with  a  fixed  look  and  immoveable  countenance,  shook  hands  with  moi^ 
portentous  solemnity  and  sat  himself  down  in  a  seat  by  the  ehimney- 
oomer. 

^^  Why,  when  did  you  come  here  ?"  asked  Nicholas. 

^^  This  morning.  Sir,"  replied  Mr.  Lillyvick. 

^*  Oh !  I  see ;  then  you  were  at  the  theatre  to-night,  and  it  watf 
your  umb— — " 

*'*'  This  umbrella,"  said  Mr.  Lillyvick,  producing  a  hi  green  cotton  oei^ 
with  a  battered  ferrule :  ^^  what  did  you  think  of  that  ptirformanee  T* 

^^  So  fiur  as  I  could  judge,  being  on  the  stage,"  replied  Nioholaa,  ^  3 
thought  it  very  agreeable. ' 
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^  Agreeable !"  criod  the  collector.  ^^  I  mean  to  say,  Sir,  that  it  was 
ddicions." 

Mr.  Lillyvick  bent  forward  to  pronounce  the  last  word  with  greater 
emphasis;  and  having  done  so,  drew  himself  up,  and  frowned  and 
nodded  a  great  many  times. 

^  I  say,  delicious,"  repeated  Mr.  Lillyvick.  *^  Absorbing,  fairy-like, 
toomQltuoua."  And  again  Mr.  Lillyvick  drew  himself  up,  and  again 
be  frowned  and  nodded. 

•  ^  Ah !"  said  Nicholas,  a  little  surprised  at  these  symptoms  of  ecsta- 
&  approbation,     *'*'  Yes— she  is  a  clever  giri." 

"  {&e  is  a  divinity,"  returned  Mr.  Lillyvick,  giving  a  collector  s  dou- 
Ue  knock  on  the  ground  with  the  umbrella  before-mentioned.  *^  I  hafb 
known  divine  actresses  before  now,  Sir ;  I  used  to  collect — at  least  I 
ved  to  call  for — and  very  often  call  for — ^the  water-rate  at  the  house 
of  a  divine  actress,  who  lived  in  my  beat  for  upwards  of  four  year, 
[  kk  never — no,  never,  Sir — of  all  divine  creatures,  actresses  or  no 
MtRBses,  did  I  see  a  diviner  one  than  is  Henrietta  Petowker." 

Nicholas  had  much  ado  to  prevent  himself  from  laughing;  not 
teing  himself  to  speak,  he  merely  nodded  in  accordance  with  Mr. 
lilljrnck's  nods,  and  remained  silent. 

**Let  me  speak  a  word  with  you  in  private,"  said  Mr.  Lillyvick. 

Nicholas  looked  good-humouredly  at  Sniike,  who,  taking  the  hint, 
(faq^iesred. 

^  A  bachelor  is  a  miserable  wretch.  Sir,'*  said  Mr.  Lillyvick. 

^  Is  he  ?"  asked  Nicholas. 

*'  He  is,"  rejoined  the  collectAr.  "  I  have  lived  in  the  world  for  nigh 
Kxtj  year,  and  I  ought  to  know  what  it  is." 

**  You  ov^ht  to  know,  certainly,"  thought  Nicholas;  ''but  whether 
70a  do  or  not,  is  another  question." 

'^  If  a  bachelor  happens  to  have  saved  a  little  matter  of  money,"  said 
Mr.  Lillyvick,  ''  his  sisters  and  brothers,  and  nephews  and  nieces, 
look  to  that  money,  and  not  to  him  ;  even  if  by  being  a  public  charac- 
^  he  is  the  head  of  the  family,  or  as  it  may  be  the  main  from  which 
^  the  other  littfe  branches  are  turned  on,  they  still  wish  him  dead  nil 
^  while,  and  get  low-spirited  every  time  they  see  him  looking  in 
9^  health,  because  they  want  to  come  into  his  little  property.  You 
«eethat?" 

"  0,  yes,"  replied  Nicholas :  "  it's  very  true,  no  doubt." 

**The  great  reason  for  not  being  married,"  resumed  Mr.  Lillyvick, 
**J«the  expense;  that's  what's  kept  mo  off,  or  else— Lord  !"  said  Mr, 
Lillyvick,  snapping  his  fin*rcra,  "  I  might  have  had  fifty  women." 

^^Fine  women  ?'*  asked  Nicholas. 

*'Fino  women.  Sir!"  replied  the  collector;  "aye!  not  so  fine  as 
Henrietta  Petowker,  for  she  is  an  uncommon  specimen,  but  such  women 
•*  don't  fall  into  every  man's  way,  I  eau  tell  you  that.     Now  suppose 

*  man  can  get  a  fortune  in  his  wife  insteaii  of  with  her — eh  i " 
'*  Why,  then,  he  is  a  lucky  fellow,"  replied  Nichohis. 
**  That's  what  I  say,"  retorted  the  collector,  patting  him  benignantly 

^  the  side  of  the  head  with  his  umbrella;  "just  what  I  say :  II en- 
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lietta  Pctowker,  the  talented  Henrietta  Pefcowker,  has  a  fortaiie 

self,  and  I  am  goinp  to ." 

*^  To  make  her  Mrs.  Lilly vick  ?"  snt^gested  Nicholas. 

*'*'  No,  Sir,  not  to  make  her  Mrs.  LillTvick,"  replied  the  oo 
^^  Actresses,  Sir,  always  keep  their  maiden  names,  that's  the 
thing — bnt  I'm  going  to  marry  her;  and  the  day  after  to-^monoi 

^^  i  congratulate  you.  Sir,"  said  Nicholas. 

*' Thank  you,  Sir,"  replied  the  collector,  buttoning  his  w» 
^'  I  shall  draw  her  salary,  of  course,  and  I  hope  after  all  that  it's 
as  cheap  to  keep  two  as  it  is  to  keep  one ;  that's  a  consolation." 

^^  Surely  you  don't  want  any  consolation  at  such  a  moi 
obserred  Nicholas. 

^^  No,"  replied  Mr.  Lillyrick,  shaking  his  head  nervously : 
of  course  not." 

"  But  how  come  you  both  here,  if  you're  going  to  be  mairii 
Lillyvick  ?'*  asked  Nicholas. 

'••  Why,  that's  what  I  came  to  explain  to  you,"  replied  the  o 
of  water-rate.  ^'  The  (act  is,  we  have  thought  it  best  to  keep  i 
from  the  family," 

"  Family ! "  said  Nicholas.     "  What  family  ?" 

"  The  Kenwigscs  of  course,"  rejoined  Mr.  Lillyvick.  **  If  m 
and  the  children  had  known  a  word  about  it  before  I  came 
they'd  have  gone  into  fits  at  my  f<?ct,  and  never  have  come  out 
till  I  took  an  oath  not  to  marry  anybody — or  they'd  have  goi 
commission  of  lunacy,  or  some  dreadful  thing,"  said  the  collectoi 
trembling  as  he  s])oke. 

*'  To  lie  sure,"  said  Nicholas.  "  Yes ;  they  would  have  been  j 
no  doubt." 

"  To  }>r(»vcnt  which,"  said  Mr,  Lillyvick,  "  Henrietta  Petow 
was  settled  between  us)  should  come  down  here  to  her  frien< 
Crummlesi»9,  under  pretence  of  this  engagement,  and  I  should  g< 
to  Guildford  the  day  l)ef()re,  and  join  her  on  the  coach  there,  v 
did,  and  we  came  down  from  Guildford  yesterday  together.  N 
fear  you  should  be  writing  to  Mr.  Noggs,  and  might  say  an 
about  us,  we  have  thought  it  l>est  to  let  you  into  the  secret.  "W 
be  married  from  the  Crummleses*  lodgings,  and  shall  be  delighted 
you— cither  before  church  or  at  breakfast-time,  which  you  lil 
won't  be  expensive,  you  know,"  said  the  collector,  highly  anx 
prevent  any  misunderstanding  on  this  point ;  ^^  just  muffins  and 
writh  perhaps  a  shrimp  or  something  of  that  sort  for  a  relis 
know." 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  understand,"  replied  Nicholas.  "  Oh,  I  shall  I 
happy  to  come ;  it  will  give  me  the  greatest  pleasure.  Whea 
lady  stopping — with  Mrs.  C?rummles  ?  " 

*'  Why,  no,"  said  the  collector ;  "  they  couldn't  very  well  dis] 
her  at  night,  and  so  she  is  staying  with  an  acquaintance  of  he 
another  young  lady ;  they  both  belong  to  the  theatre." 

^^  Miss  Snevellicci,  I  suppose?"  said  Nicholas. 

*'  Yes,  that's  the  name." 
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*^And  the/Il  be  bridesmaids,  I  presume?"  said  Nicholas. 

"Why,"  said  the  collector,  with  a  rueful  face,  "they  irill  have  four 
bridesmaids ;  I'm  afraid  they'll  make  it  rather  theatrical." 

"Oh  no,  not  at  all,"  replied  Nicholas,  with  an  awkward  attempt  to 
convert  a  laugh  into  a  cough.  "  Who  may  the  four  be  ?  Miss 
SneTellicci  of  course — Miss  Ledrook — " 

"The — ^the  phenomenon,"  groaned  the  collector. 

"  Ha,  ha !"  cried  Nicholas.  '•  I  beg  your  pardon,  I  don't  know 
what  I'm  laughing  at — yes,  that'll  be  very  pretty — ^the  phenomenon — 
whoebe?" 

"  Some  young  woman  or  other,"  replied  the  collector,  rising ;  "  some 
olber  friend  of  Henrietta  Pctowkers.  Well,  you'll  be  can*ful  not  to 
tty  tnything  about  it,  will  you  ?" 

"You  may  safely  depend  upon  me,"  replied  Nicholas.  *'  "Won't  you 
take  anything  to  eat  or  drink  ?" 

**  No,"  said  the  collector ;  "  I  haven't  any  appt^titc.  I  should  think 
ittis  a  very  pleasant  life,  the  married  one — eh  ?" 

**  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  of  it,"  rejoined  Nicholas. 

**  Yes,"  said  the  collector ;  "  certainly.  Oh  yes.  No  doubt.  Good 
aiehi" 

With  these  words,  Mr.  Lillyvick,  whose  manner  had  exhibited 
tboQgh  the  whole  of  this  interview  a  most  extraordinary  compound 
of  precipitation,  hesitation,  confidence  and  doubt;  fondness,  misgiving, 
iB^umess,  and  self-importance,  turned  his  back  upon  the  room,  and 
Wk  Nicholas  to  enjoy  a  laugh  by  himself  if  he  felt  so  disposed. 

Without  stopping  to  enquire  whether  the  intervening  day  appeared 
to  Nicholas  to  consist  of  the  usual  number  of  hours  of  the  ordinary 
JQigth,  it  may  be  remarked  that,  to  the  j)arties  more  directly  interested 
^  the  forthcoming  ceremony,  it  passed  with  great  rai)idity,  insomuch 
t^  when  Miss  PetowktT  awoke  on  the  succeeding  morning  in  the 
^'^•'nbcr  of  Miss  Snevellicci,  she  dechired  that  nothing  should  ev(T  pcr- 
?^  her  that  that  really  was  the  day  which  was  to  l>eli()ld  a  change 
^  W  condition. 

**  I  never  will  believe  it,"  said  Mias  Petowker ;  "  I  cannot  really, 
^ttof  no  use  talking,  I  never  can  make  up  my  mind  to  go  through 
^th  such  a  trial !" 

On  hearing  this.  Miss  Snevellicci  and  Miss  Ledrook,  who  knew  per- 
*^y  well  that  their  fair  friend's  mind  had  been  made  up  for  three  or 
^  years,  at  any  period  of  which  time  she  would  have  cheerfully 
^^der|rone  tlio  desperate  trial  now  a]^proaching  if  she  could  have  found 
^7  eligible  gentleman  disposed  for  the  venture,  began  to  preach  com  - 
fort  and  firmness,  and  to  say  how  very  proud  she  ought  to  fet^l  that  it 
^48  in  her  power  to  confer  lasting  bliss  on  a  deserving  object,  and  how 
'^^'^^^ary  it  was  for  the  happiness  of  mankind  in  general  that  woinrn 
*^oul(l  possess  fortitude  and  resignation  on  such  occasions ;  and  that 
J^ugh  for  their  parts  they  held  true  happiness  to  consist  in  a  single 
^^  Which  they  would  not  willingly  exchange — no,  not  for  any 
^orldly  consideration — still  (thank  God),  if  ever  the  time  should  come, 
^  hoped  they  knew  their  duty  too  well  to  repine,  but  would  the 

R  2 
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rather  submit  with  meekness  and  humility  of  spirit  to  a  fate  for 
Providence  had  clearly  designed  them  with  a  view  to  the  contc 
and  reward  of  their  fellow-creatures. 

*^  I  might  feel  it  was  a  great  blow,'*  said  Miss  Snevellicci,  *^U 
up  old  associations  and  what-do-you-callems  of  that  kind,  but  1 
submit  my  dear,  I  would  indeed." 

^'  So  would  I,"  said  Miss  Ledrook ;  ^^  I  would  rather  court  ti 
than  shun  it.  I  have  broken  hearts  before  now,  and  I'm  Yeac 
for  it :  for  it's  a  terrible  thing  to  reflect  upon." 

"  It  is  indeed,"  said  Miss  Snevellicci.     "  Now  Led,  my  d< 

must  positively  get  her  ready,  or  we  shall  be  too  late,  we  shall  i 

This  pious  reasoning,  and  perhaps  the  fear  of  being  too  lai 

ported  the  bride  through  the  ceremony  of  robing,  after  which, 

tea  and  brandy  were  administered  in  alternate  doses  as  a  m 

strengthening  her  feeble  limbs  and  causing  her  to  walk  steadier. 

"  How  do  you  feel  now,  my  love  ?"  enquired  Miss  Suevellicc 

"  Oh  Lilly vick  !"  cried  the  bride — "  If  you  knew  what  I  am 

going  for  you !" 

"  Of  course  he  knows  it,  love,  and  will  never  forget  it,"  sa 
Ledrook. 

'*  Do  you  think  he  won  t  ?  "  cried  Miss  Petowker,  really  e 
great  capability  for  the  stage.  "  Oh,  do  you  think  he  won't  ? 
think  liillyvick  will  always  remember  it — always,  always,  alw 
There  is  no  knowin?  in  what  this  burst  of  feeling  migl 
ended,  if  Miss  Snevellicci  had  not  at  that  moment  proclan 
arrival  of  the  fly,  which  so  astounded  the  bride  that  she  shook  o 
alarming  symptoms  which  were  coming  on  very  strong,  and 
to  the  glass  adjusted  her  dress,  and  calmly  declared  that  she  wi 
for  the  sacrifice. 

She  was  accordingly  supported  into  the  coach,  and  there 
up"  (as  Miss  Snevellicci  said)  with  perpetual  sniffs  of  fcU  volatile 
of  brandy  and  other  gentle  stimulants,  until  they  reached  the  m 
door,  which  was  already  opened  by  the  two  master  Crui 
who  wore  white  cockades,  and  were  decorated  with  the  chow 
most  resplendent  waistcoats  in  the  theatrical  wardrobe.  By  t 
bined  exertions  of  these  young  gentlemen  and  the  bridesmaids, 
by  the  coachman,  Miss  Petowker  was  at  length  supported  in 
tion  of  much  exhaustion  to  the  first  floor,  whore  she  no  sooner 
tered  the  youthful  bridegroom  than  she  fainted  with  great  deco 
"  Henrietta  Petowker ! "  said  the  collector  ;  "  cheer  up,  m 
one. " 

Miss  Petowker  grasped  tlie  collectors  hand,  but  emotion 
her  utterance. 

"  Is  the  sight  of  me  so  dreadful,  Henrietta  Petowker  ? " 
collector. 

"  Oh  no,  no,  no,"  rejoined  tho  bride ;  "  but  all  the  friei 
darling  friends— of  my  youthful  days — ^to  leave  them  all — it  i 
shock  ! " 

With  such  expressions   of  sorrow,   Miss  Petowker  wenl 
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emimerftie  the  dear  friends  of  her  youthful  days  one  by  one,  and  to 
call  upon  such  of  them  as  were  present  to  come  and  embrace  her. 
This  done,  she  remembered  that  Mrs.  Crummies  had  been  more  than 
a  mother  to  her,  and  after  that,  that  Mr.  Crummies  had  been  more 
than  m  &ther  to  her,  and  after  that,  that  the  Master  Crummlcses  and 
Miss  Ninetta  Crummies  had  been  more  than  brothers  and  sisters  to 
her.  These  Tarious  remembrances  being  each  accompanied  with  a 
ttrtes  of  hugs,  occupied  a  long  time,  and  they  were  obliged  to  drive  to 
church  very  fast,  for  fear  they  should  be  too  late. 

The  procession  consisted  of  two  flys;  in  the  first  of  which  were  Miss 
BniYassa  (the  fourth  bridesmaid),  Mrs.  Crummies,  the  collector,  and  Mr. 
Folair,  who  had  been  chosen  as  his  second  on  the  occasion.     In  the  other 
mxe  the  bride,  Mr.  Crummies,  Miss  Sncvcllicci,  Miss  Ledrook,  and  the 
phenomenon.     The  costumes  were  beautiful.     The  bridesmaids  were 
qiiite  covered  with  artificial  flowers,  and  the  phenomenon,  in  particular, 
was  rendered  almost  invisible  by  the  portable  arbour  in  which  she 
vu  enslurined.     Miss  Ledrook,  who  was  of  a  romantic  turn,  wore  in 
kr  breast  the  miniature  of  some  field-ofiicer  unknown,  which  she  had 
purchased,  a  great  bargain,  not  very  long  before  ;  the  other  ladies  dis- 
played several  dazzling  articles  of  imitative  jewellery,  almost  equal  to 
Ral ;  and  Mrs.  Crummies  came  out  in  a  stem  and  gloomy  majesty, 
^fhixAi  attracted  the  admiration  of  all  beholders. 

But,  perhaps  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Crummies  was  more  striking 
ttd  appropriate  than  that  of  any  member  of  the  party.  This  gentle- 
i&ui,  who  personated  the  bride's  father,  had,  in  pursuance  of  a  happy 
fod  original  conception,  "  made  up  "  for  the  part  by  arraying  himself 
m  a  theatrical  wig,  of  a  style  and  pattern  commonly  known  as  ft  brown 
^Tge,  and  moreover  assuming  a  snuff-coloured  suit,  of  the  previous 
^tury,  with  grey  silk  stockings,  and  buckles  to  his  shoes.  The 
^ter  to  support  his  assumed  cliaracter  he  had  determined  to  bo 
gfcatly  overcome,  and,  consequently,  when  they  entered  the  chureh, 
^  sobs  of  the  affectionate  parent  were  so  heart-rending  that  the  pew- 
^'poier  suggested  the  propriety  of  his  retiring  to  the  vestry,  and 
^mforting  himself  with  a  glass  of  water  before  tlie  ceremony  began. 

The  procession  up  the  aisle  was  beautiful.     The  bride,  with  the  four 

•^desmaids,   forming  a  group  previously  arranged  and  rehearsed  ;  the 

^^Bector,  followed  by  his  second,  imitating  his  walk  and  gestures,  to 

^  indescribable  amusement  of  some  tiieatrical  friends  in  the  gallery ; 

"*^-  Crummies,   with   an   infirm   and   feeble  gait ;    Mrs.   Crummies 

^^ancing  with  that  stage  walk,  which  consists  of  a  stride  and  a  stop 

*»'emately — it  was  the  completest  thing  ever  witnessed.     The  cere- 

^^y  was  very  quickly  disposed  of,  and  all  parties  present  having 

?^*^ed  the  register  (for  which  purpose,  when  it  came  to  his  tuni,  Mr. 

'  Jj*^inmles  carefully  wiped  and  put  on  an  immense  pair  of  spectacles), 

*J?y  went  back  to  breakfast  in  high  spirits.  -^\jid  here  they  found 

■"^cholas  awaiting  their  arrival. 

.  **  Now  then,"  said  Crummies,  w^ho  had  been  assisting  Mrs.  Grudden 
^  .^  preparations,  which  were  on  a  more  extensive  scale  than  was 
^^te  agreeable  to  the  collector.     *'*'  Breakfast,  breakfast." 
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No  second  invitation  was  required.  The  company  crowded  mi 
squeezed  themselves  at  the  table  as  well  as  they  could,  and  feill  to^ 
immediately  :  3Iiss  Petowker  blushing  very  much  when  anybody  ins 
looking,  and  eating  very  much  when  anybody  was  not  looking ;  and 
Mr.  LUly  vick  going  to  work  as  though  with  the  cool  resolve,  tha^  sinee 
the  good  things  must  be  paid  for  by  him,  he  would  leave  as  httk 
as  possible  for  the  Cnimmleses  to  cat  up  afterwards. 

" It's  very  soon  done,  Sir,  isn't  it?"  inquired  Mr.  Folair  of  the 
collector,  leaning  over  the  table  to  address  him. 

"AVhat  is  soon  done.  Sir? "  returned  Mr.  Lillyvick. 

*'Tho  tying  up^the  fixing  oneself  with  a  wife,"  replied  Mr.  Folair ,«^ 
**  It  don't  take  long,  does  it  i  " 

"  No,   Sir,"  replied   JSlr.   Lilljrvick,  colouring.     "  It  does  not  tak.^s 
long.     And  what  then.  Sir? " 

^^  Oh  !  nothing,"  said  the  actor.     "  It  don't  take  a  man  long  to 
himself,  either,  di  ?  ha,  ha ! " 

Mr.  Lillyvick  laid  down  his  knife  and  fork,  and  looked  round  the 
iable  with  indignant  astonishment. 

"  To  hang  himself ! "  repeated  Mr.  Lillyvick. 

A  profound  silence  came  upon  all,  for  Mr.  Lillyvick  was  digni&ed 
beyond  expression. 

"  To  hang  himself !  "  cried  Mr.  Lillyvick  again.  "  Is  any  parallel 
attempted  to  bo  drawn  in  this  company  between  matrimony  and 
hanging  ?  " 

"  The  noose,  you  know,"  said  Mr.  Folair,  a  little  crest-fallen. 

"  The  noose.  Sir  ^ "  retorted  JVIr.  Lillyvick.  "  Does  any  man  dare  to 
speak  to  me  of  a  noose,  and  Henrietta  Pe — " 

"  Lillyvick,"  suggested  Mr.  Crummies. 

— "  and  Henrietta  Lillyvick  in  the  same  breath  ?  "  said  the  coUecA^jr. 
"  In  this  house,  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Crummies,  who  ha^^ 
brought  up  a  talented  and  virtuous  family,  to  be  blessings  and  pheoo- 
mtnous,  and  what  nut,  are  we  to  hear  talk  of  nooses  ?  " 

"  Folair,"  said  Mr.  Crummies,  deeming  it  a  matter  of  decency  to  be 
affected  by  this  allusion  to  himself  and  partner,  "  I'm  astonished  at  you- 

"  What  are  you  going  on  in  this  way  at  me  for  ? "  urged  the  imf^^" 
tunate  actor.     "  AVliat  have  I  done  {  " 

"Done,  Sir!"  cried  Mr.  Lilly  vick,  "  aimed  a  blow  at  the  wl»o*^ 
frame-work  of  society — " 

"  And  the  best  and  tcnderest  feelings,"  added  Crummies,  relap^^ 
into  the  old  man. 

"  And  the  highest  and  most  estimable  of  social  ties,"  said  the  €?^*' 
lector.  "  Noose  !  As  if  one  was  caught,  trapped  into  the  married  ■t^'^ 
pinned  by  tho  leg,  instead  of  going  into  it  of  one's  own  accord  ^** 
glorying  in  the  act !  " 

"  I  didn't  mean  to 
and  pinned  by  the  leg 


make  it  out,  that  you  were  caught  and  trapf^'vj 
,"  replied  the  actor.     *'  I'm  sorry  for  it ;  I  cs^^ 

say  any  more."  -m^A 

"  So  you  ought  to  be.  Sir,"  returned  jVIr.  Lillyvick ;  "  and  I  am  g"*^^ 

to  hear  that  you  have  enough  of  feeling  left  to  be  so." 
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The  qnonel  appearing  to  terminate  with  tliis  reply,  Mrs.  Lillyvick 
considered  that  the  fittest  occasion  (the  attention  of  the  company  being 
no  longer  distractiHl)  to  burst  into  toarj»,  and  roquiro  tho  assistance  of 
all  four  bridesmaids,  which  was  immediately  rendered,  though  not 
withont  some  confusion,  for  the  room  iM'ing  small  and  the  table-cloth 
long,  a  whole  detachment  of  ])late8  were  sw(»pt  off  the  board  at  the  very 
fint  move,  l^ganiless  of  this  circumstance,  however,  Mrs.  Lillyvick 
refused  to  be  comforted  until  tho  belligerents  had  passed  their  words 
that  the  dispute  should  be  carried  no  further,  which,  after  a  suiHcient 
diow  of  reluctance,  they  did,  and  from  that  time  Mr.  Folair  sat  in 
moody  silence,  contenting  himself  with  pinching  Nicholas's  leg  when 
anything  was  said,  and  so  expressing  his  contempt  both  for  the  sjH'aker 
and  the  sentiments  to  wliich  he  gave  utterance. 

There  were  a  great  number  of  speeches  made,  some  by  Nicholas, 
ind  some  by  Crummies,  and  some  by  the  collector ;  two  by  the  master 
Cnimmlescs  in  returning  thanks  for  themselves,  and  one  by  the  pheno- 
nenon  on  behalf  of  tho  bridesmaids,  at  which  Mr?<.  Cnimmles  shed 
tctrs.  There  was  f^ome  singing,  too,  from  Miss  lx>drook  and  Miss 
feivassa,  and  very  likely  there  might  liave  been  more,  if  the  fly-driver, 
^ho  st^>j)j)od  to  drive  tho  happy  pair  to  the  spot  where  they  proposed 
Jo  tako  steam-boat  to  Ryde,  had  not  sent  in  a  peremptory  message 
>^iuAting,  that  if  they  didnt  come  directly  he  should  infallibly  demand 
oghtfen-pence  over  and  above  his  agreement. 

This  desperate  threat  effectually  broke  up  tho  party.  After  a  most 
Pathetic  leave-taking,  Mr.  Lillyvick  and  his  bride  departed  for  Kyde, 
^herc  they  were  to  s^xjud  the  next  two  days  in  profound  retirement, 
*^  wliither  they  were  accompanied  by  tlie  infant,  who  had  been 
appointed  travelling  bridesmaid  on  Mr.  Lillyviek's  express  stipulation, 
^thc  steam-boat  ])eople,  deeeived  by  her  size,  would  (he  had  previously 
^sciTtiined)  transport  her  at  half  ])rice. 

-^8  tliero  was  no  perfonnancc  that  niglit,  ^Fr.  Cnmindos  declared 
^*s  intention  of  keeping  it  up  till  everything  to  drink  was  disposc^l  of; 
"^t  Nicholas  having  to  play  Komeo  for  the  lii*st  time  on  the  ensuing 
^^ening,  contrived  to  slip  aw^ay  in  the  midst  of  a  tt  niporary  confusion, 
pccasioncd  by  the  unexjiccted  development  of  btrong  symptoms  of 
'^^^hricty  in  the  conduct  of  ]Mrs.  Gruddcn. 

To  this  act  of  desertion  he  was  led,  not  only  by  his  own  incli- 
^^'ons,  but  by  his  anxiety  on  account  of  8mike,  who,  having  to 
^^lin  the  character  of  the  Apothecary,  had  been  as  yet  wholly 
?p*ble  to  get  any  more  of  the  part  into  his  head  than  the  general  idea 
*  **t  he  was  very  hungiy,  which — perhaps  from  old  recollections — he 

^  acquired  with  gn^t  aptitude. 
^   **  I  don't  know  what's  to  Ik»  done,  Smike,"  said  Nicholas,  laying 
^'^n  the  book.     "  I  am  afraid  you  can't  learn  it,  my  poor  fellow." 
**  1  am  afraid  not,"  said  Smike,  shaking  his  head.     "  i  think  if  you 
"*^«iit  that  would  give  you  so  much  trouble." 

**  What  ? "  inquired  Nicholas.     "  Never  mind  me." 
Y  **  I  think,"  said  Smike,  "  if  you  were  to  keep  saying  it  to  me  in 
r^tle  bits,  over  and  over  again,  I  sliould  be  able  to  recollect  it  from 
^^Ting  yon." 
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*'  Do  you  think  so !  "  exclaimed  Nicholas.  '^  Well  said.  Lei  u 
see  who  tires  first.  Not  I,  Smike,  trust  me.  Now  then*  'Wli< 
calls  so  loud  ? ' " 

"  *  "Who  calls  so  loud  ? ' "  said  Smikc. 

"  *  Who  calls  so  loud  ? ' "  repeated  Nicholas. 

"  *  Who  calls  so  loud  ? ' "  cried  Smike. 

Tims  they  continued  to  ask  each  other  who  called  so  loud,  ore 
and  over  and  over  again ;  and  when  Smike  had  that  by  heart,  Nichols 
went  to  another  sentence,  and  then  to  two  at  a  time,  and  then  to  thiet 
and  so  on,  until  at  midnight  poor  Smike  found  to  his  unspeakable  jo 
that  he  really  began  to  remember  something  about  the  text. 

Early  in  the  morning  they  went  to  it  again,  and  Smike,  renderc 
more  confident  by  the  progress  he  had  already  made,  got  on  faster  an 
with  better  heart.  As  soon  as  he  began  to  acquire  the  words  pretl 
freely,  Nicholas  showed  him  how  ho  must  come  in  with  both  ham 
spread  out  upon  his  stomach,  and  how  he  must  occasionally  rub  it, : 
compliance  w^ith  the  established  form  by  which  people  on  the  sUf 
always  denote  that  they  want  something  to  eat.  After  the  morning 
rehearsal  they  went  to  work  again,  nor  did  they  stop,  except  for  a  hasl 
dinner,  until  it  was  time  to  repair  to  the  theatre  at  night. 

Never  had  master  a  more  anxious,  humble,  docile  pupil.  Ner 
had  pupil  a  more  patient,  unwear3ring,  considerate,  lund-heart^ 
master. 

As  soon  as  they  wore  dressed,  and  at  every  interval  when  he  w 
not  upon  the  stage,  Nicholas  renewed  his  instructions.  They  prosper 
well.  The  Romeo  was  received  with  hearty  plaudits  and  unbound 
favour,  and  Smike  was  pronounced  unanimously,  alike  by  audience  » 
actors,  the  very  prince  and  prodigy  of  Apothecaries. 


CHAPTER  XXVL 

IS  FRAUGHT  WITH  SOME  DANGER  TO  MISS  MCKLEBY's  PEACE  OF 

The  place  was  a  handsome  suite  of  private  apartments  in  Regad 
street;  the  time  was  three  o'clock  in  the  aflemoon  to  the  dull  ^ 
plodding,  and  the  first  hour  of  morning  to  the  gay  and  spirited ;  '^ 
persons  were  Lord  Frederick  Ycrisopht,  and  his  friend  Sir  Mulbe^ 
Hawk. 

These  distinguished  gentlemen  were  reclining  listlessly  on  a  couple 
sofas,  with  a  table  between  them,  on  which  were  scattered  in  rich  cC 
fusion  the  materials  of  an  untasted  breakfast.  Newspapers  lay  stre"* 
about  the  room,  but  these,  like  the  meal,  were  neglected  and  unnoticO 
not,  however,  because  any  flow  of  conversation  prevcnttnl  the  attraction^ 
the  journals  from  being  called  into  request,  for  not  a  word  was  exchang 
l>etwcrn  the  two,  nor  was  any  sound  uttered,  save  when  one,  in  toss:* 
about  to  find  an  easier  resting-place  for  his  aching  head,  uttered 
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impatience,  and  seemed  for  the  moment  to  commnnicate 
ion  to  his  companion. 

ranees  would  in  themselres  have  furnished  a  pretty  strong 
ent  of  the  debauch  of  the  previous  night,  even  if  there 
ther  indications  of  the  amusements  in  which  it  had  been 
pie  of  billiard  balls,  all  mud  and  dirt,  two  battered  hats, 
(ottle  with  a  soiled  glove  twisted  round  the  neck,  to  allow 
tfped  more  surely  in  its  capacity  of  an  offensive  weapon ; 
;  a  card-case  without  the  top ;  an  empty  purse ;  a  watch - 
asunder ;  a  handful  of  silver,  mingled  with  j&^ffments  of 
igars,  and  their  stale  and  crumbled  ashes; — ^these,  and 
kens  of  riot  and  disorder,  hinted  very  intelligibly  at  the 
night's  gentlemanly  ftrolics. 

rick  Verisopht  was  the  first  to  speak.     Dropping  his 
on  the  ground,  and,  yawning  heavily,  he  struggled  into  a 
,  and  turned  his  dull  languid  eyes  towards  his  friend,  to 
d  in  a  drowsy  voice, 
splied  Sir  Mulberry,  turning  round, 
ling  to  lie  here  all  da-a-y  ?    said  the  Lord, 
low  that  we're  fit  for  an3rthing  else,"  replied  Sir  Mulberry; 
it  least.     I  haven't  a  grain  of  life  in  me  this  morning." 
ed  Lord  Verisopht.   ^'  I  feel  as  if  there  would  be  nothing 
imfortable  as  to  die  at  once." 
^  don't  you  die  ?"  said  Sir  Mulberry. 
I  inquiry  he  turned  his  face  away,  and  seemed  to  occupy 
ittempt  to  fall  asleep. 

friend  and  pupil  drew  a  chair  to  the  breakfast-table,  and 
;  but,  finding  that  impossible,  lounged  to  the  window, 
ip  and  down  the  room  with  his  hand  to  his  fevered  head, 
'ew  himself  again  on  his  sofa,  and  roused  his  friend  once 

devil's  the  matter  ?"  groaned  Sir  Mulberry,  sitting  upright 

lir  Mulberry  said  this  with  sufficient  ill-humour,  he  did 

eel  himself  quite  at  liberty  to  remain  silent ;  for,  after 

iself  very  often,  and  declaring  with  a  shiver  that  it  was 

''  he  made  an  experiment  at  the  breakfast-table,  and  prov- 

issful  in  it  than  his  less-seasoned  friend,  remained  there. 

said  Sir  Mulberry,  pausing  with  a  morsel  on  the  point  of 

ppose  we  go  back  to  the  subject  of  little  Nickleby,  eh  ?" 

tie  Nickleby ;  the  money-lender  or  the  ga-a-1  ?"  asked 

it. 

me,  I  see,"  replied  Sir  Mulberry.    "  The  girl,  of  course." 

lised  mo  you'd  find  her  out,"  said  Ijord  Verisopht. 

'  rejoined  liis  friend;  "  but  I  have  thought  further  of  the 

len.     You  distrust  me  in  the  business — you  shall  find 

If." 

remonstrated  Lord  Verisopht. 

y  yes,"  returned  his  friend.     ^^  You  shall  find  her  out 
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yonreelf.  Don't  think  tliat  I  mean,  wlien  you  can — I  know  as  wdl  m 
you  that  if  I  did,  you  could  never  get  sight  of  her  without  me.  N«, 
I  say  you  shall  find  hor  out — sAall — and  ill  put  you  in  the  way." 

''  Now,  curse  me,  if  you  ain't  a  real,  deyvlish,  downright,  thoroagh- 
paced  friend/'  said  the  young  Lord,  on  whom  this  speech  had  produocd 
a  most  reviviupf  effect. 

*''  I'll  tell  you  how^"  said  Sir  ^Mulberry.  ''  She  was  at  that  dinur 
as  a  bait  for  vou." 

"  No !"  cried  the  young  Lord.     "  TVTiat  the  dey— " 

"  As  a  bait  for  you,"  repeated  his  friend ;  "  old  Nicklcby  told  mi 
so  himself." 

*•'  What  a  fine  old  cock  it  is!"  exclauned  Lord  Verisopht;  "anobk 
rascal!" 

"  Yes,"  said  Sir  Mulberry, "  he  knew  she  was  a  smart  little  creature—' 

"  Smart !  "  interposed  the  young  lord.  "  Upon  my  soul,  litLirk, 
she's  a  perfect  beauty — a — a  picture,  a  statue,  a— a — ^upon  my  soil 
she  is  J "  . 

"  Well,"  replied  Sir  ^lulbcrry,  shnigmng  his  shoulders  and  mani- 
festing an  indifference,  whether  he  felt  it  or  not ;  *^  that's  a  matter  of 
taste  ;  if  mino  doesn't  agr^e  with  yours,  so  much  the  better." 

"  (.-onfound  it ! "  reasoned  the  lord,  *^  you  were  thick  enough  with 
her  that  day,  anyhow.     1  could  hardly  g(!t  in  a  word." 

"  AVi'll  enough  for  once,  well  enough  for  once,"  replied  Sir  Mul- 
berry ;  "  but  not  worth  the  trouble  of  being  agreeable  to  again.  If  yott 
Si'riously  want  to  follow  up  the  niece,  tell  the  uncle  that  you  must  know 
where  slie  lives,  and  how  she  lives,  and  with  whom,  or  you  are  to 
longer  a  customer  of  his.     He'll  tell  you  fast  enough." 

'•  Why  didn't  you  say  this  before  'i "  asked  Lonl  Verisopht,  "  irateid 
of  lettinir  me  "o  on  buminir,  eoiisuniiuij,  draiiijinij  out  a  miserable  exist- 
ence  for  an  a-agc  i " 

"I  didn't  know  it,  in  the  iirst  place,"  answered  Sir  ^[ulbcrry care- 
lessly ;  "  and  in  tho  second,  I  didn  t  Ixrlicvc  you  were  so  veiy  mudi  in 
earnest." 

Now,  the  tnith  was  that  in  the  interval  which  had  elapsed  since  tbfl 
dinner  at  Halpli  Nicklcby 'a.  Sir  Mulberry  Hawk  had  been  furtively 
trying  by  every  means  ui  his  power  to  discover  whence  Kate  had  to 
suihlenly  appeared,  and  whither  she  had  disappeared.  Unassisted  bf 
Itulpli,  however,  witli  whom  he  hatl  held  no  communication  since  theif 
angry  parting  on  that  occasion,  all  his  efforts  were  wholly  unavailing* 
and  lie  had  therefore  arrive<l  at  the  determination  of  communicating  to 
the  young  lonl  tlie  substance  of  the  admission  he  had  gleaned  from  that 
wortliy.  To  this  ho  was  impelled  by  various  considerations ;  among 
which  the  ceiiainty  of  knowing  whatever  the  weak  young  man  tnf^ 
was  decidedly  not  the  least,  as  tlic  desire  of  encountt'ring  the  usurff' 
nieco  again,  and  using  his  utmost  arts  to  reduce  her  pride,  and  rcviiig® 
himself  for  her  contempt,  was  uppermost  in  his  thoughts.  It  wtf  • 
politic  course  of  proceeding,  and  one  wliich  could  not  fail  to  redound  w 
his  advantage  in  every  j)oint  of  view,  since  the  very  cireumstanc6  oi 
his  having  extorted  frem  Kalph  Nicklcby  his  real  design  in  introdueiiiS 
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tDfih  society,  coupled  with  his  extreme  dinntereetedness  in 
iitt  it  80  freely  to  his  friend,  could  not  but  advance  his 
that  quarter,  and  greatly  fiicilitato  the  passage  of  coin 
uent  and  speedy  already)  from  the  pockets  of  Lord  Frederick 
D  those  of  Sir  ^lulbeiry  Hawk. 

ioned  Sir  3Iulberry,  and  in  pursuance  of  this  reasoning  he 
id  soon  afterwards  repaired  to  Ralph  Nicklcby's,  there  to 
plan  of  operations  concerted  by  Sir  Mulberry  himself, 
>  promote  his  friend's  object,  and  really  to  attain  his  own. 
nd  Ralph  at  home,  and  alone.  As  he  led  them  into  the 
tm,  the  recollection  of  the  scene  which  had  taken  place  theru 
ccur  to  him,  for  he  cast  a  curious  look  at  Sir  Mulberry, 
ved   upon   it  no   other  acknowledgment  than  a  careh^ 

I  a  diort  conference  upon  some  money  matters  then  in  pro- 
1  were  scarcely  disposed  of  when  the  lordly  dupe  (in  pur- 
s  friend's  instructions)  requested  with  some  embarrassment 
Ralph  alone. 

eh  ?  "  cried  Sir  Mulberry,  affecting  surprise.  "  Oh,  very 
walk  into  the  next  room  here.     Don't  keep  me  long,  that's 

g.  Sir  JVIulberry  took  up  his  hat,  and  humming  a  fragment 
sappcared  througli  the  door  of  communication  between  the 
g-rooms,  and  closed  it  after  him. 
oy  lord,"  said  Ralph,  ''  what  is  it  ?  " 

)y,''  said  his  client,  throwing  himself  along  the  sofa  on 
id  been  previously  sedated,  so  as  tu  bring  his  lips  nearer  to 
I's  ear,  "  what  a  pretty  creature  your  niece  is ! " 
my  lord  r'  replied  Ralph.     "  Maybe — may  bo— I   don't 
head  w^itli  such  matters." 

now  she's  a  deyv'lish  line  girl,"  Siiid  the  client.  "  You 
that,  Nicklfby.  Come,  don  t  deny  tliat." 
believe  she  is  considered  so,"  replied  Ralph.  "  Indeed,  I 
I.  If  I  did  not,  you  aro  an  aiitliority  on  such  points,  and 
my  lord — on  all  points,  indeed — is  undeniable." 
but  the  young  man  to  whom  these  words  were  addressed 
been  deaf  to  tlie  sneering  tone  in  which  they  were  spoken, 
)  the  look  of  contempt  by  which  they  were  accompanied. 
•Vederick  Verisopht  was  both,  and  took  them  to  bo  com- 

he  said,  "  p'raps  you're  a  little  right,  and  p'raps  you're  a 
—a  little  of  both,  Nickleby.     I  want  to  know  where  this 
!,  that  I  may  have  another  peep  at  her,  Nickleby." 
— "  Ralph  began  in  his  ususil  tones. 

ilk  so  loud,"  cried  the  other,  aehieving  the  great  point  of 
)  a  miracle.     ^^  I  don't  want  Hawk  to  hear." 
low  he  is  your  rival,  do  you  ? "  said  Ralph,  looking  sharply 

rays  is,  d-a-amn  him,"  replied  the  client ;  '^  and  I  ¥rant  to 
rch  upon  him.     Ha,  ha,  ha!      He'll  cut  up  so  rough. 
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Nickleby,  at  our  talkiog  together  without  him.     Where  does  she  live^ 
Nickleby,  that's  all  ?     Only  tell  me  where  she  lives,  Nickleby." 

"  He  bites,"  thought  Ralph.     "  He  bites." 

"  Eh,  Nickleby,  eh  ?  "  pursued  the  client.     "  Where  does  she  live  ?" 

'^  Really,  my  lord,"  said  Ralph,  rubbing  his  hands  slowly  over  each 
other,  "  I  must  think  before  I  tell  you." 

*^  No,  not  a  bit  of  it,  Nickleby ;  you  mustn't  think  at  all,"  replied 
Verisopht.     "  Where  is  it  ?" 

^'  No  good  can  como  of  your  knowing,"  replied  Ralph.  ^'  She  has 
been  virtuously  and  well  brought  up ;  to  be  sure  she  is  handsome,  poor, 
unprotected — poor  girl,  poor  girl." 

Ralph  ran  over  this  brief  summary  of  Kate's  condition  as  if  it  were 
merely  passing  through  his  own  mind,  and  he  had  no  intention  to 
speak  aloud ;  but  the  slirewd  sly  look  which  ho  directed  at  his  compa- 
nion as  he  delivered  it,  gave  this  poor  assumption  the  lie. 

"  I  tell  you  I  only  want  to  see  her,"  cried  his  client.  "  A  ma-an 
may  look  at  a  pretty  woman  without  harm,  mayn't  he  ?  Now,  where 
doei  she  live?  You  know  you're  making  a  fortune  out  of  me,  Nickleby, 
and  upon  my  soul  nobody  shall  ever  take  me  to  anybody  else,  if  you 
only  tcU  me  this." 

"As  you  promise  that,  my  Lord,"  said  Ralph,  with  feigned  reluctance^ 
^'  and  as  I  am  most  anxious  to  oblige  you,  and  as  there's  no  harm  in 
it — ^no  harm — I'll  tell  you.  But  you  had  better  keep  it  to  yourself^  my 
Lord ;  strictly  to  yourself."  Ralph  pointed  to  the  adjoining  room  as 
he  spoke,  and  nodded  expressively. 

The  young  liord,  feigning  to  be  equally  impressed  with  the  necessity 
of  this  precaution,  Ralph  disclosed  the  present  address  and  occupatiffii 
of  his  niece,  observing  that  from  what  he  heard  of  the  family  the^ 
appeared  very  ambitious  to  have  distinguished  acquaintances,  and  that 
a  Lord  could,  doubtless,  introduce  himself  with  great  ease,  if  he  felt 
disposed. 

"  Your  object  being  only  to  see  her  again,"  said  Ralph,  "  you  could 
effect  it  at  any  time  you  chose  by  that  means." 

Lord  Verisopht  acknowledged  the  hint  with  a  great  many  squeens 
of  Ralph's  hard,  homy  hand,  and  whispering  that  they  would  now  do 
well  to  close  the  conversation,  called  to  Sir  Mulberry  Hawk  that  be 
might  come  back. 

"  I  thouglit  you  had  gone  to  slet»p,"  said  Sir  Mulberry,  re-appearing 
with  an  ill-tempered  air. 

*•'  Sorry  to  detain  you,"  replied  the  gull ;  "  but  Nickleby  has  been  9^ 
ama-azingly  funny  that  I  couldn't  tear  myself  away." 

''  No,  no,"  said  Ralph  ;  "  it  was  all  his  lordship.  You  know  wha'^** 
a  witty,  humorous,  elegant,  accomplished  man  Lord  Frederick  is-- 
jVIind  the  step,  my  Lord — 8ir  IMulberry,  pmy  give  way." 

Witli  such  courtesies  as  tliese^,  and  many  low  bows,  and  the  same  col 
sneer  upou  Ills  face  all  the  while,  Ralph  busied  himself  in  showing  hi 
visitors  down  stairs,  and  otherwise  than  by  the  slightest  possible  niotio; 
about  tlie  corners  of  liis  month,  returned  no  show  of  answer  to  the 
of  admiration  with  which  Sir  Mulberry  Hawk  seemed  to  complimeii' 
him  on  being  such  an  accomplished  and  most  consummate  scoundrel. 
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Tkae  had  been  a  ring  at  the  bell  a  few  moments  before,  which  was 
answered  by  Newman  Noggs  just  as  they  reached  the  hall.  In  the 
crdinary  oourso  of  business  Newman  would  have  cither  admitted  the 
■BW-comer  in  silence,  or  have  requested  him  or  her  to  stand  aijide  while 
tte  gentlemen  passed  out.  But  he  no  sooner  saw  who  it  was,  than  as 
if  fw  some  private  reason  of  his  own,  he  boldly  departed  from  the 
Vliblished  custom  of  Ralph's  mansion  in  business  hours,  and  looking 
tDwards  the  respectable  trio  who  were  approachuig,  cried  in  a  loud  and 
itoorons  voice,  *^  Mrs.  Nickleby!" 

**Mr8.  Nickleby!"  cried  Sir  Mulberry  Hawk,  as  his  friend  looked 
kck,  and  stared  him  in  the  face. 

\  Uwas,  indeed,  that  well-intentioned  lady,  who,  having  received  an 
Iftr  for  the  empty  house  in  the  city  directed  to  the  landlord,  had 
Imeht  it  post-haste  to  Mr.  Nickleby  without  delay. 
.  •* Nobody  you  know,"  said  Ralph.   *'  Step  into  the  office,  my — ^niy — 
iar.    I'll  be  with  you  directly." 

•* Nobody  I  know!"  cried  Sir  Mulberry  Hawk,  advancing  to  the 
■hmshed  lady.  ^'  Is  this  Mrs.  Nickleby — the  mother  of  Miss 
Kddeby— the  delightful  creature  that  I  had  the  happiness  of  meeting 
kthis  house  the  very  last  time  I  dined  here !  But  no ;"  said  Sir  Mul- 
■Oiy,  stopping  short.  ^*  No,  it  can't  be.  There  is  the  same  cast  of 
fttees,  the  same  indescribable  air  of — But  no ;  no.  This  lady  is  too 
yon^  for  that." 

.  **Ithink  you  can  tell  the  gentleman,  brother-in-law,  if  it  concerns 
l»i  to  know,"  said  Mrs.  Nickleby,  acknowledging  the  compliment  with 
igncefnl  bend»  "that  Kate  Nickleby  is  my  daughter." 

"Her  daughter,  my  Lord!"    cried  Sir  Mulberry,  turning  to  his 
foKod.     "  This  ladv's  daughter,  my  I^ord." 
"  My  Lord!"  thought  Mrs.  Nickleby.     "  Well,  I  never  did—!" 
**This,  then,  my  Lord,"  said  Sir  Mulberry,  "  is  the  lady  to  whose 
Aliging  marriage  we  owe  so  much  happiness.    This  lady  is  the  mother 
of  8wcet  Miss  Nickleby.     Do  you  observe  the  extraordinary  likeness, 
Pf  Lord  ?     Nickleby — introduce  us." 
Ralph  did  so,  in  a  kind  of  desperation. 

"  Upon  my  soul,  it's  a  most  delightful  tiling,"  said  Lord  Frederick, 
fnasifig  forward :  "  How  do  do  ?  " 

Mrs.  Nickleby  was  too  much  flurried  by  these  uncommonly  kind 
*>lntations,  and  her  regrets  at  not  having  on  her  other  bonnet,  to  make 
^y  immediate  reply,  so  she  merely  continued  to  bend  and  smile,  and 
way  great  agitation. 

'*A— and  how  is  3Iiss  Nickleby?"  said  Lord  Frederick.  "Well, 
Ibope?" 

**  She  is  quite  well,  I'm  obliged  to  you,  my  lord,"  returned  Mrs. 
Nickleby,  recovering.  "  Quite  well.  Slie  wasn't  well  for  some  days 
•fter  that  day  she  dined  here,  and  I  can't  help  tliinking,  that  she  caught 
®M  m  that  hackney  coach  coming  home  :  I  lackney  coaches,  my  lord, 
^  tuch  nasty  things,  that  it's  almost  better  to  walk  at  any  time,  for 
jWioiigh  I  believe  a  hackney  coachman  can  be  transported  for  life,  if 
"^  has  a  broken  window,  still  they  are  so  reckless,  that  they  nearly  all 
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her  hearers  on  many  subsequent  occasions,  *^  completely  off,"  and  kisBed 
their  straw-coloured  kid  gloves  till  they  were  no  longer  visible. 

Mrs.  Nickleby  leant  back  in  the  furthest  comer  of  the  conveyuoe, 
and,  closing  her  eyes,  resigned  herself  to  a  host  of  most  pleasing  medi- 
tations. Kate  had  never  said  a  word  about  having  met  either  of  these 
gentlemen ;  '^  that,"  she  thought,  '^  argues  that  she  is  strongly  prepos- 
sessed in  favour  of  one  of  them."  Then  the  question  arose,  which  one 
could  it  be.  The  lord  was  the  youngest,  and  his  title  was  oertainlf 
the  grandest ;  still  Kate  was  not  the  girl  to  be  swayed  by  such  oqd- 
sidcrations  as  these.  ^'  I  will  never  put  any  constraint  upon  kr 
inclinations,"  said  Mrs.  Nickleby  to  herself;  *^but  upon  my  word! 
think  there's  no  comparison  between  his  lordship  and  Sir  Mulbotfj— 
Sir  Mulberry  is  such  an  attentive  gentlemanly  creature,  so  nraek 
manner,  such  a  fine  man,  and  has  so  much  to  say  for  himself.  I  hopi 
it's  Sir  Mulberry — I  think  it  must  be  Sir  Mnlb^ry  ! "  And  then  Iwr 
thoughts  flow  back  to  her  old  predictions,  and  the  number  of  tinm 
she  liad  said,  that  Kate  with  no  fortune  would  marry  better  tlua 
other  people's  daughters  with  thousands ;  and,  as  she  pictured  with  the 
brightness  of  a  mother  s  fancy  all  the  beauty  and  grace  of  the  poor  giri 
who  had  struggled  so  cheeHully  with  her  new  life  of  hardship  Mi 
trial,  her  heart  grew  too  full,  and  the  tears  trickled  down  her  face. 

Meanwhile,  Ralph  walked  to  and  fro  in  his  little  back  offieB, 
troubled  in  mind  by  what  had  just  occurred.  To  say  that  Balpia 
loved  or  cared  for — in  the  most  ordinary  acceptation  of  those  terms— 
any  one  of  God's  creatures,  would  be  the  wildest  fiction.  Still,  there 
had  somehow  stolen  upon  him  from  time  to  time  a  thought  of  hifl 
niece  which  was  tinged  with  compassion  and  pity ;  breaking  throogh 
the  dull  cloud  of  dislike  or  indifference  which  darkened  men  aad 
women  in  his  eyes,  there  was,  in  her  case,  the  fadntest  gleam  of  ligbi 
^ — a  most  feeble  and  sickly  ray  at  the  best  of  times — but  there  it  wafly 
and  it  showed  the  poor  girl  in  a  better  and  purer  aspect  than  any  in 
which  he  had  looked  on  human  nature  yet. 

"  I  wish,"  thought  llalph,  "  I  had  never  done  this.  And  yek  H 
will  keep  this  boy  to  me,  while  there  is  money  to  be  made.  Selling  * 
girl — throwing  her  in  the  way  of  temptation,  and  insult,  and  cotre* 
speech.  Nearly  two  thousand  pounds  profit  from  him  already  thoBgb* 
Pshaw !  match-making  mothers  do  the  same  thing  every  day." 

He  sat  down,  and  told  the  chances,  for  and  agamst,  on  his  fingere- 

''  If  I  had  not  put  them  in  the  right  track  to-day,"  thought  Ralph» 
"  this  foolish  woman  would  have  done  so.  "Well.  If  her  danghter 
is  as  true  to  herself  as  she  should  be  from  what  I  have  seen,  what 
harm  ensues  ?  A  little  teaming,  a  little  humbling,  a  few  t^ars.  Yes» 
said  Ralph,  aloud,  as  he  locked  his  iron  safe.  ^^  She  must  take  her 
chance.     She  must  take  her  chance." 
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CHAPTER  XXVIL 

1U».    XICKLKBT    BECOMES     ACQUAINTED     WITH     MESSRS.     PTKB     AND 
FLUCK,  WHOSE  AFFECTION  AND  INTEREST  ARE   BEYOND  ALL  BOUNDS. 

Mrs.  Nicklbbt  famd  not  felt  so  proud  and  important  for  many  a 
daj,  as  when,  on  reaehins  home,  she  gave  herself  wholly  up  to  the 

filUIt  Tinoni  which  had  accompanied  her  on  her  way  thither. 
7  Mulberry  Hawk — ^that  was  the  prevalent  idea.  Lady  Mulberry 
Hiwk!^On  Tuesday  krt,  at  St.  George's,  Hanover  Square,  by  the 
Bight  Reverend  the  Bishop  of  Llandaff,  Sir  Mulberry  Hawk,  of  Mul-f 
bny  Castle,  North  Wales,  to  Catherine,  only  daughter  of  the  late 
Nicholas  Niokleby,  Esquire,  of  Devonshire.  ^^  Upon  my  word !"  cried 
Hn.  Nicholas  Nickleby,  *^  it  sounds  very  well." 

Uavmg  despatched  the  ceremony,  with  its  attendant  festivities,  to 
the  perfect  satis&ction  of  her  own  mind,  the  sanguine  mother  pictured 
to  her  imagination  a  long  train  of  honours  and  distinctions  which  could 
Mt  &il  to  accompany  Kate  in  her  new  and  brilliant  sphere.  She 
^ouU  be  presented  at  court,  of  course.  On  the  anniversary  of  her 
birtb-day,  which  was  upon  the  nineteenth  of  July  (^'at  ten  minutes 
pvl  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,"  thought  Mrs.  Nickleby  in  a  paren- 
^kaifl,  «« for  I  recollect  asking  what  o  clock  it  was^")  Sir  Mulberry 
^<Mild  give  a  great  feast  to  all  his  tenants,  and  would  return  them 
Aim  and  a  half  per  cent,  on  the  amount  of  their  last  half-year's  rent, 
*  would  be  fully  described  and  recorded  in  the  fashionable  intelli- 
^c^  to  the  immeasurable  delight  and  admiration  of  all  the  readers 
^^VBof.  Kate's  picture,  too,  would  be  in  at  least  half-a-dozen  of  the 
^Booals,  and  on  the  opposite  page  would  appear,  in  delicate  type, 
^Unes  on  contemplating  the  Portrait  of  Lady  Mulberry  Hawk.  By 
Sff  Dingleby  Dabber."  Perhaps  some  one  annual,  of  more  compre- 
■^ve  design  than  its  fellows,  might  even  contain  a  portrait  of  the 
Jjother  of  Lady  Mulberry  Hawk,  with  lines  by  the  father  of  Sir 
Pisgleby  Dabber.  More  unlikely  things  had  come  to  pass.  licss 
'"^Mting  portraits  liad  appeared.  As  this  thought  occurred  to  the 
Rood  lady,  l^er  countenance  unconsciously  assumed  that  compound 
^^pnasion  of  simpering  and  sleepiness  which,  being  common  to  all  such 
Fortnuts,  is  perhaps  one  reason  why  they  are  always  so  charming  and 
■gweable. 

Vith  tnch  triumphs  of  aSrial  architecture  did  Mrs.  Nickleby  occupy 
y  whole  evening  after  her  accidental  introduction  to  Ralph's  titled 
y^^  9  ftnd  dreams,  no  less  prophetic  and  equally  promising,  haunted 
^  aioep  that  niffht.  She  was  preparing  for  her  frugal  dmner  next 
J*7i  still  occupied  with  the  same  ideas — a  little  softened  down  per- 
JJs  by  sleep  and  daylight— when  the  girl  who  attended  her,  partly 
^  oompany,  and  partly  to  assist  in  the  household  affairs,  rushed  into 
^  room  in  unwonted  agitation,  and  announced  that  two  gentlcmcu 
^^  waiting  in  the  passage  for  permission  to  walk  up  stairs. 
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^*  Bless  my  heart !  "  cried  Mrs.  Nickleby,  hastily  arranging  her  esp 
and  front,  ^^  if  it  should  be — dear  me,  standing  in  the  passage  all  this 
time — why  don't  you  go  and  ask  them  to  walkj  up,  you  stapid 
thing  ?" 

While  the  girl  was  gone  on  this  errand,  Jirlrs.  Nickleby  hastily  8we|ii 
into  a  cupboard  all  vestiges  of  eating  and  drinking ;  which  she  had 
scarcely  done,  and  seated  herself  with  looks  as  collected  as  she  could 
assume,  when  two  gentlemen,  both  perfect  strangersi  ptcsented  tlm- 
selves. 

*^  How  do  yon  do  f"  said  one  gentleman,  laying  grsai  sItcsb  oa  tin 
last  word  of  the  inquiry. 

*^  How  do  you  do  ?"  said  the  other  gentleman,  altering  the  enpbaai^ 
as  if  to  eive  variety  to  the  salutation. 

Mrs.  Nickleby  curtseyed  and  smiled,  and  curtseyed  agma,  and  it» 
marked,  rubbing  her  hands  as  she  did  so,  that  she  hadn't  tiie— mOf 
-—the  honour  to— 

<'  To  know  ns,"  said  the  first  gentleman.  ^^  The  loss  has  been  obi% 
Mrs.  Nickleby.     Has  the  loss  been  ours,  Pyke  ?" 

^  It  has,  Pluck,"  answered  the  other  gentleman. 

"  We  have  r^[retted  it  very  often,  I  believe,  Pyke  ? "  said  the  M 
gentleman. 

"  Very  often,  Pluck,"  answered  the  second. 

^*  But  now,**  said  tlie  first  gentleman,  ^^  now  we  have  the  happisMi 
we  have  pined  and  languished  for.  Have  we  pined  and  languished  Cv 
this  happiness,  Pyke,  or  have  we  not  ?" 

"  You  know  we  have.  Pluck,"  said  Pyke,  reproachfully. 

*'  You  hear  him,  ma'am  ?"  said  Mr.  Pluck,  looking  round ;  ^  foi 
hear  the  unimpeachable  testimony  of  my  friend  Pyke-— that  reomi 
me, — formalities,  formalities,  must  not  be  neglected  in  civilized  socieij* 
Pyke— Mrs.  Nickleby." 

Mr.  Pyke  laid  his  hand  upon  his  heart,  and  bowed  low. 

**  Whether  I  shall  introduce  myself  with  the  same  formality,''  ttii 
Mr.  Pluck — ^^  whether  I  shall  say  myself  that  my  name  is  Phiekv 
or  whether  I  sliall  ask  my  friend  Pyke  (who  being  now  reguboiy 
introduced,  is  competent  to  the  office)  to  stato  for  me,  Mrs.  Nickkby* 
that  my  name  is   Pluck ;  whether  I   shall  claim  your  acquaiataBP^ 
en  the  plain  ground  of  the  strong  interest   I  take  in  your  welfioff^ 
or  whether  I  shall  make  myself  known  to  you  as  the  friend  of  S^ 
Mulberry  Hawk — ^thesc,  Mrs.  Nickleby,  are  considerations  which  X 
leave  to  you  to  determine." 

**  Any  friend  of  Sir  Mulberry  Hawk's  requires  no  bettor  introduction 
to  me,"  observe<i  Mrs.  Nickleby,  graciously. 

*^  It  is  delightful  to  hear  you  say  so,"  said  Mr.  Phtck,  drawing  ^ 
chair  closo  to  Mrs.  Nickleby,  and  sitting  himself  down.  *^Ii  i^ 
refreshing  to  know  that  you  hold  my  excellent  friend.  Sir  Mulberry,  ^ 
such  higii  esteem.  A  word  in  your  ear,  Mrs.  Nickleby.  When  Si^ 
Mulberry  knows  it,  he  will  be  a  happy  man — I  say,  Mrs.  NickkbT''* 
a  happy  man.     Pyke,  be  seated." 

^^  ^y  good  opinion,"  said  Mrs.  Nickleby,  and  the  poor  lady  exslteB 
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»f  Teiy  little  conaequeace  to  a  gentleman  like  8ir  Mnlbeny." 

^  Of  little  consequenee !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Pluck.     **'  Pjke,  of  what 
xmaeqnenoe  to  our  friend,  Sir  Mulberry,  is  the  good  opinion  of  Mxv. 
J^wUeliyt* 
^  Of  what  conaeqnenee  ?"   echoed  Fyke. 
^  Aye,"  repeated  Pluck  ;  ^'  is  it  of  the  greatest  oonseqnence  ?" 
^  Of  tiie  ^reiy  greatest  consequence,''  replied  Fyke. 
*^  Mrs.  Nickkby  cannot  be  ignorant,"  said  Mr.  Pluck,  ^  of  the  im- 
iwBSe  impicsskm  which  that  sweet  girl  has — * 
"  Pluck !"  said  his  friend,  "beware  !" 

**  Fyke  is  nght,"  muttered  Mr.  Pluck,  after  a  short  pause ;  ^  I  was 
lot  to  mention  it.    Pjrke  is  very  right.     Thank  you,  F^ke." 

"  Well  now,  really,"  thought  Mrs.  Xickleby  within  herself.  **  Such 
Idieacy  as  that,  I  nerer  saw !" 

Mr.  Pluck,  after  feigning  to  be  in  a  condition  of  great  embarrasment 
fer  some  minutes,  resumed  the  oonverBation  by  entreatii^  Mrs.  Nio- 
Ueby  to  take  no  heed  of  what  he  had  inadvertently  said — to  consider 
him  imprudent,  rash,  injudicious.  Tlie  only  stipulation  he  would 
make  in  his  own  favour  was,  that  she  should  grre  him  credit  for  the 
best  intentions. 

*^But  when,"  said  Mr.  Pluck,  *^  when  I  see  so  much  sweetness  and 
hanty  on  the  one  hand,  and  so  much  ardour  and  devotion  on  the 
Aor,  I — pardon  me,  Pyke,  I  didn't  intend  to  resume  that  theme. 
Oiange  the  subject^  Pyke." 

*TVe  promised  Sir  Mulbeny  and  Lord  Frederick,"  said  Pyke, 
**that  we'd  call  this  morning  and  inquire  whether  you  took  any  cold 
hk  night." 

^  Not  the  least  in  the  world  last  night,  Sir ;"  replied  Mrs.  Nickleby, 
"^th  many  thanks  to  his  Lordship  and  Sir  Mulberry  for  doing  me 
file  honour  to  inquire ;  not  the  least — which  is  the  more  singular,  as  I 
1^7  am  very  subject  to  colds,  indeed — ^very  subject.  I  had  a  cold 
^^^  said  Mrs.  Nickleby,  *'  I  think  it  was  in  the  year  eighteen  hun- 
^^  and  sevffnteen;  let  me  see,  four  and  five  are  nine,  and — ^3res, 
^bteen  hundred  and  seventeen,  that  I  thought  I  never  should  get  rid 
^l  actually  and  seriously,  tliat  I  thought  I  never  should  get  rid  of. 
^  ^as  only  cured  at  last  by  a  remedy  that  I  don't  know  whether  you 
J*Gr  happened  to  hear  of,  Mr.  Pluck.  You  have  a  gallon  of  water  as 
"^  as  you  can  possibly  boar  it,  with  a  pound  of  salt  and  sizpen'orth 
^the  finest  bran,  and  sit  with  your  head  in  it  for  twenty  minutes 
*^^  night  just  before  going  to  bed ;  at  least,  I  don't  mean  your  head 
^'^ur  feet.  It's  a  most  extraordinary  cure-^a  most  extraordinary 
^^.  I  used  it  for  the  first  time,  I  recollect,  the  day  after  Christmas 
*^y,  and  by  the  middle  of  April  following  the  cold  was  gone.  It 
■f^^m  quite  a  miiucle  when  you  come  to  think  of  it,  for  I  had  it  ever 
•***  the  beginning  of  September." 
*  What  an  afflicting  calamity ! "  said  Mr.  Pyke. 
•Perfectly  horrid!"  exclaimed  Mr,  Pluck. 
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'^But  it's  worth  the  pain  of  hearing,  only  to  know  that  Mrs, 
Nickleby  recovered  it,  isn't  it.  Pluck  ?  "  cried  Mr.  Pyke. 

*^  That  is  the  circumstance  which  gives  it  such  a  thrilling  interest," 
replied  Mr.  Pluck. 

^'  But  come,"  said  Pyke,  as  if  suddenly  recollecting  himself;  ^  we  mnst 
not  forget  our  mission  in  the  pleasure  of  this  interview.  We  come  on 
a  mission,  Mrs.  Nickleby." 

^^  On  a  mission,"  exclaimed  that  good  lady,  to  whose  mind  a  definitive 
proposal  of  marriage  for  Kate  at  once  presented  itself  in  lively  coloors. 

"  From  Sir  Mulberry,"  replied  Pyke.     "  You  must  be  very  dull  here.*^ 

'^  Rather  dull,  I  confess,"  said  Mrs.  Nickleby. 
•    ^'  We  bring  the  compliments  of  Sir  Mulberry  Hawk,  and  a  thousand 
entreaties  that  you'll  take  a  seat  in  a  private  box  at  the  play  to-night^" 
aaid  Mr.  Pluck. 

**  Oh  dear  !"  said  Mrs.  Nickleby,"  "  I  never  go  out  at  all,  never."    . 

**  And  that  is  the  very  reason,  my  dear  Mrs.  Nickleby,  why  yon 
should  go  out  to-night,"  retorted  Mr.  Pluck.  ^'Pyke,  entreat  Mis. 
Nickleby." 

*♦  Oh,  pray  do,"  said  Pyke. 

*'  You  positively  must,"  urged  Pluck. 

"  You  are  very  kind,"  said  Mrs.  Nickleby  hesitating  ;  "  but—" 

^'  There's  not  a  but  in  the  case,  my  dear  Mrs.  Nickleby,"  remen^ 
strated  Mr.  Pluck ;    ^^  not  such  a  word  in  the  vocabul^uy.     Youip 
brother-in-law  joins  us,  Ix>rd  Frederick  joins  us.  Sir  Mulberry  joins  m^ 
Pyke  joins  us — ^a  refusal  is  out  of  the  question.     Sir  Mulbeny  sends  i^ 
carriage  for  you — ^twenty  minutes  before  seven  to  the  moment — yoa'lA. 
not  be  so  cruel  as  to  disappoint  the  whole  party,  Mrs.  Nickleby  ?  " 

"  You  are  so  very  pressing,  that  I  scarcely  know  what  to  say," 
the  worthy  lady. 

^*  Say  nothing ;  not  a  word,  not  a  word,  my  dearest  madam,' 
Mr.  Pluck.     ^^  Mrs.  Nickleby,"  said  that  excellent  gentleman, 
his  voice,  ^'  there  is  the  most  trifling,  the  most  excusable  breach  of  con- 
fidence in  what  I  am  about  to  say ;  and  yet  if  my  friend  Pyke  ther£9P 
overheard  it — such  is  that  man's  delicate  sense  of  honour,  Mrs.  Nickleb] 
—he'd  have  me  out  before  dinner-time." 

Mrs.  Nickleby  cast  an  apprehensive  glance  at  the  warlike  Pyke,  whi 
had  walked  to  the  window ;  and   Mr.  Pluck,  squeezing  her  haad.^ 
went  on — 

^*  Your  daughter  has  made  a  conquest — a  conquest  on  which  I  maj 
congratulate  }'0u.     Sir  Mulberry,  my  dear  ma'am.  Sir  Mulberry  ia  h< 
devoted  slave.     Hem !" 

^^  Hah  ! "  cried  Mr.  Pyke  at  this  juncture,  snatching  something 
the  chimney-piece  with  a  theatrical  air.     ^^  What  is  this  !  what  do  X 
behold ! " 

What  do  you  behold,  my  dear  fellow  ? "  asked  Mr.  Pluck. 
It  is  the  face,  the  countenance,  the  expression,"  cried  Mr.  Pykoy 
falling  into  his  chair  with  a  miniature  in  his  hand  ;  "  feebly  portrayc<I» 
imperfectly  caught,  but  still  the  face,  the  countenance,  tke  expression." 
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**  I  recognise  it  at  this  distance !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Pluck  in  a  fit  of 
nthnsiasm.     ^  Is  it  not,  my  dear  madam,  the  foint  similitude  of — " 

^  It  is  my  danghter^s  portrait,"  said  Mrs.  Nickleby,  with  great 
aide.  And  so  it  was.  And  little  Miss  La  Crecvy  had  brought  it 
lome  for  inspection  only  two  nights  before. 

Mr.  Pyke  no  sooner  ascertained  that  he  was  quite  right  in  his  con- 
ecinre,  than  he  launched  into  the  most  extraTagant  encomiums  of  the 
limine  orinnal ;  and  in  the  warmth  of  his  enthusiasm  kissed  the  picture 
k  thousand  times,  while  Mr.  Pluck  pressed  Mrs.  Nickleby's  hand  to 
lis  heart,  and  congratulated  her  on  the  possession  of  such  a  daughter, 
dth  so  much  earnestness  and  affection,  that  the  tears  stood,  or  seemed 
0  stand,  in  his  eyes.  Poor  Mrs.  Nickleby,  who  had  listened  in  a  state 
f  enviable  complacency  at  first,  became  at  length  quite  OTerpowcred  by 
hese  tokens  of  regard  for,  and  attachment  to,  the  family  ;  and  even  the 
errant  girl,  who  nad  peeped  in  at  the  door,  remained  rooted  to  the  spot 
B  astoQishment  at  the  ecstasies  of  the  two  friendly  visiters. 

By  degrees  these  raptures  subsided,  and  Mrs.  Nickleby  went  on  to 
Utertain  her  guests  with  a  lament  over  her  fallen  fortunes,  and  a  pic- 
■iwqiie  account  of  her  old  house  in  the  country :  comprising  a  full 
haonption  of  the  di£ferent  apartments,  not  forgetting  the  little  store- 
tHB)  and  a  lively  recollection  of  how  many  steps  you  went  down  to 

Binlo  the  garden,  and  which  way  you  turned  when  you  came  out  at 
farioor-door,  and  what  capital  fixtiues  there  were  in  the  kitchen. 
Mb  but  reflection  naturally  conducted  her  into  the  wash-house  where 
Ijlh'ttiinibled  npon  the  brewing  utensils,  among  which  she  might 
tM  wandered  for  an  hour,  if  the  mere  mention  of  those  implements 
M  vot,  by  an  association  of  ideas,  instantly  reminded  "Mr.  Pyke 
kllie  was  ^ amazing  thirsty." 

^  And  I'll  tell  you  what,"  said  Mr.  Pyke ;  "  if  you'll  send  round  to 
ftayablic-honse  for  a  pot  of  mild  half-and-half,  positively  and  actually 
n  drink  it." 

And  positively  and  actually  Mr.  Pyke  did  drink  it,  and  Mr.  Pluck 
kdped  him,  while  Mrs.  Nickleby  looked  on  in  divided  admiration  of 
tbeoondescenmon  of  the  two,  and  the  aptitude  with  which  they  aoeommo- 
^ited  themselves  to  the  pewter-pot ;  in  explanation  of  which  seeming 
*WTd  it  may  be  here  observed,  that  gentlemen  who,  like  Messrs.  Pyke 
*<ri  Plock,  live  upon  their  wits  (or  not  so  much,  perhaps,  upon  the 
P"*ience  of  their  own  wits  as  upon  the  absence  of  wits  in  other  people) 
^  Occasionally  reduced  to  very  narrow  sliifts  and  straits,  and  nre  at 
*^h  periods  accustomed  to  regale  themselves  in  a  very  simple  and 
P^naitive  manner. 

**  At  twenty  minutes  before  seven,  then,"  said  Mr.  Pyke,  rising, 

*hc  coach  will  be  here.     One  more  look — one  little  look — at  that 

^^^  fcce.  Ah !  here  it  is.    Unmoved ,  imchanged  !"   This  by  the  way 

^'^  a  very  remarkable  circumstance,  miniatures  being  liable  to  so 

^^y  changes  of  expression— ^*  Oh,  Pluck  !  Pluck !" 

Mr.  Pluck  made  no  other  reply  than  kissing  Mrs.  Nickleby's  hand 
^^%  a  great  show  of  feeling  and  attachment ;  Mr.  Pyke  having  done 
^  same,  both  gentlemen  hastily  witlidrew. 
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Mrs.  Nickkby  was  commonly  in  the  habit  of  giving  hcnelf  eredit 
for  a  pretty  tolerable  share  of  penetration  and  acutcueni,  but  she  ha4 
never  felt  so  satisfied  with  her  own  shairp-ughtednesB  as  she  did  Ihaldsj. 
She  had  found  it  all  out  the  night  before.  She  had  never  seca  Sr 
Mulberry  and  Kate  together — never  even  heard  Sir  Mulberry^a  mias 
and  yet  hadn't  she  said  to  herself  from  the  very  first,  tliai  she  saw  how 
the  case  stood  ?  and  what  a  triumph  it  was,  for  there  was  now  no  doabi 
about  it.  If  these  flattering  attentions  to  herself  were  not  saflieinil 
proof.  Sir  Mulberry's  confidential  friend  had  sufiered  the  secret  to 
escape  him  in  ao  many  words.  ^'  I  am  quite  in  love  vnth  thai  6m 
Mr.  Pluck,  I  declare  I  am,"  said  Mrs.  Nickleby. 

There  was  one  great  source  of  uneasiness  in  the  midst  of  this  mU 
fortune,  and  that  was  the  having  nobody  by,  to  whom  she  could  confide  ik 
Once  or  twice  she  almost  resolved  to  walk  straight  to  Miss  LaCreev/s 
and  tell  it  all  to  her.  ''  But  I  don't  know,"  thought  Mrs.  Nicker; 
^'  she  is  a  very  worthy  person,  but  I  am  afraid  too  much  beneath  Sir 
Mulberry's  station  for  us  to  make  a  companion  of.  Poor  thing!" 
Acting  upon  this  grave  consideration  she  rejected  the  idea  of  taking  tk 
little  portrait-painter  into  her  confidence,  and  contented  liendf  witk 
holding  out  sundry  vague  and  mysterious  hopes  of  preferment  to  tk 
servant  girl,  who  received  these  obscure  hints  of  dawmng  gmtaw 
with  much  veneration  and  respect. 

Punctual  to  its  time  came  the  promised  vehiclo,  which  was  M 
hackney  coach,  but  a  private  charioi»  having  behind  it  a  footman,  whott 
legs,  although  somewhat  large  for  his  body,  might,  as  mere  abstact 
legs,  have  set  themselves  up  lor  models  at  the  "Roysl  Academy.  It  ml 
quite  exhilarating  to  hear  the  clash  and  bustle  with  whidi  ho  baapi 
the  door  and  jumped  up  behind  after  Mrs.  Nickleby  was  in ;  and  « 
that  good  lady  was  perfectly  unconscious  that  he  applied  the  gold-headed 
end  of  his  long  stick  to  his  nose,  and  so  telegraphc^i  most  disrespectliiyy 
to  the  coacliman  over  lier  very  licad,  she  sat  in  a  state  of  much  stiffiaoB 
and  dignity,  not  a  little  proud  of  her  position. 

At  the  theatre  entrance  there  was  more  banging  and  more  bustle,  lad 
there  were  also  Messrs.  Pyke  and  Pluck  waiting  to  escort  her  to  htf 
box ;  and  so  polite  were  they,  that  Mr.  Pyke  threatened  with  maajf 
oaths  to  ^'  smifiigate  "  a  very  old  man  vrith  a  lantern  who  accidentallf 
stumbled  in  her  way — ^to  tlic  great  terror  of  Mrs.  Nickleby,  who^  cob- 
jecturing  more  from  Mr.  Pyke's  excitement  than  any  previous  aoquainl- 
ance  with  the  etymology  of  the  word  that  smifligation  and  bloodshed 
must  be  in  the  main  one  and  the  same  thing,  was  alarmed  beynod 
expression,  lest  something  should  occur.  Fortimately,  however,  Mr. 
Pyke  confined  himself  to  mere  verbal  smifligation,  and  they  reaefaed 
their  box  witli  no  more  serious  interruptwn  by  tlie  way,  than  a  dean 
on  the  part  of  tlie  same  pugnacious  gentleman  to  ^^  smash  **  tlic  unistsil 
box-kc>eper  for  happening  to  mistake  the  number. 

Mrs.  Nickleby  had  scarcely  been  put  away  behind  the  cuitaim  of 
the  box  in  an  arm  chair,  when  Sir  Mulberry  and  Lord  Verieopht 
arrived,  arrayed  from  the  crowns  of  their  heads  to  the  tips  of  ^eir 
gloves,  and  from  the  tips  of  their  gloves  to  the  toes  of  thnr  boefti,  ii 
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lift  most  oiflgmnt  and  cortly  nuumer.  Sir  Mulberry  was  a  little  hoarser 
ban  on  the  previous  day,  and  Lord  Yerisopht  looked  rather  sleepy 
ad  qaeer ;  from  which  tokens,  as  well  as  from  the  circumstanee  of 
heir  both  being  to  a  trifling  extent  unsteady  upon  their  legs,  Mis. 
If ickleby  justly  concluded  that  they  had  taken  dinner. 

^  We  have  been — ^we  have  been — ^toasting  your  lovely  daughter, 
tin.  Niekleby^"  whispered  Sir  Mulberry,  sitting  down  behind  her. 

^  Oh,  ho  !"  thought  that  knowing  lady;  '^  wine  in ;  truth  out.— i 
you  are  very  kind.  Sir  Mulberry." 

^  No,  no,  upon  my  soul !"  replied  Sir  Mulberry  Hawk.  ^^  It's  you 
Ihaifs  kind,  upon  my  soul  it  is.     It  was  so  kind  of  yt)u  to  come  to- 

^'  So  very  kind  of  you  to  invite  me,  you  mean.  Sir  Mulberry," 
TCjplied  Mrs.  Nickleby,  tossing  her  head,  and  looking  prodigiously  sly. 

^  I  am  so  anxious  to  know  you,  so  anxious  to  cultivate  your  good 
iNUon,  so  desirous  that  there  should  be  a  delicious  kind  of  hanno- 
warn  fiunily  understanding  between  us,"  said  Sir  Mulberry,  ^'  that  J09, 
wtMi  think  I'm  disinterested  in  what  I  do.  I'm  infernal  selfish ; 
I  m — ^npoB  my  soul  I  am." 

**!  am  sure  you  can't  be  selfish.  Sir  Mulberry!"  replied  Mrs. 
Kekleby.  ^  Yon  have  mucli  too  open  and  generous  a  countenance 
frthat" 

^  What  an  extraordinary  observer  you  are  I"  said  Sur  Mulberry  Hawk. 

*^  Oh  no,  indeed,  I  don't  see  very  far  into  things,  Sir  Mulberry," 
N^ed  Mrs.  Nickleby,  in  a  tone  of  voice  which  left  the  baronet  to 
iBftr  that  she  saw  very  fur  indeed. 

*  I  am  quite  afraid  of  you,"  said  the  baronet.  ^^  Upon  my  soul," 
Mpetted  Sir  Mulberry,  looking  round  to  his  companions ;  ^'  I  am 
tfaid  of  Mrs.  Nickleby.     She  is  so  immensely  sharp." 

Messrs.  Pyke  and  Pluck  shook  their  heads  mysteriously,  and 
<hcriul  together  that  they  had  found  that  out  long  ago ;  upon  which 
Kn.  Nickldby  tittered,  and  Sir  Mulbeny  Laughed,  and  Pyke  and  Pluck 
«Hind. 

^Bni  Where's  my  brother-in-law,  Sir  Mulberry?"  inquired  Mrs. 
Nickleby.     "  I  shoiildn't  be  hero  without  him.     I  hope  he's  coming." 

^  Pyke,"  said  Sir  Mulberry,  taking  out  his  tooth-pick  and  loUiug 
^4  in  his  chair,  as  if  he  were  too  lazy  to  invent  a  reply  to  this  quea- 
^    "  Where's  Ralph  Nickleby  ?" 

^  Pluck,"  said  Pyke,  imitating  the  baronet's  action,  and  turning 
^  lie  over  to  his  finend,  '^  where's  Ralph  Nickleby  V 

Ur.  Pluck  was  about  to  return  some  evasive  reply,  when  the 
i'*^  caused  by  a  party  entering  the  next  box  seemed  to  attract 
^  attention  of  all  four  gentlemen,  who  exchanged  glances  of  much 
timing.  The  new  party  banning  to  converse  together.  Sir  Mul- 
Wny  suddenly  assumed  the  character  of  a  most  attaitive  listener,  and 
'^pkned  his  friends  not  to  breathe — not  to  breathe. 

*"  Why  not  r  said  Mrs.  Nickleby.     ''  What  is  the  matter  ?" 

^Hnrii!"  replied  Sir  Mttlberr)r,  laying  his  hand  on  her  amu 
*^  Wd  Fiedeviok,  do  you  reoognisBe  the  tones  of  that  voios  ?" 
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*^  Deyvle  take  xne  if  I  didn't  think  it  was  the  Toioe  of  Mm 
Nickleby.- 

*^  Lor,  my  Lord !"  cried  Miss  Nickleby's  Tnanima,  thmstiBg  her  heid 
jround  the  curtain.     "  Why,  actually — Kate,  my  dear,  Kate." 

*'*'  You  here,  mamma !  Is  it  possible !" 

**  Possible,  my  dear  ?    Yes." 

^^  Why  who — who  on  earth  is  that  you  have  with  yon,  mainnar 
•mid  Kate,  shrinking  back  as  she  caught  sight  of  a  man  smiling  ind 
kissing  his  hand. 

^^  Who  do  you  suppose,  my  dear  V  replied  Mrs.  Nickleby,  bendiitf 
towards  Mrs.  Wititterly,  and  speaking  a  little  louder  for  that  lad^ 
edification.  "  There's  Mr.  Pyke,  Mr.  Pluck,  Sir  Mulberry  Havk, 
and  Lord  Frederick  Verisopht." 

*•*•  Gracious  HcaTcn  !"  thought  Kate  hurriedly,  '*  How  oomciflhe 
in  such  society  1" 

Now,  Kate  thought  thus  90  hurriedly,  and  the  surprise  was  m 
great,  and  moreover  brought  back  so  forcibly  the  recollection  of  whii 
bad  passed  at  Ralph's  delectable  dinner,  that  she  turned  extiemeiy 
pale  and  appeared  greatly  agitated,  which  sjrmptoms  beinff  obsened 
hy  Mrs.  Nickleby,  were  at  once  set  down  by  that  acute  lady  as  beiag 
caused  and  occasioned  by  violent  love.     But,  although  site  was  in  no 
small   deCTee   delighted  by  this  discovery  which  reflected  so  mncb 
credit  on  ner  own  quickness  of  perception,  it  did  not  lessen  her  mothoif 
anxiety  in  Kate's  behalf ;  and  accordingly,  with  a  vast  quantity  of 
trepidation,  she  quitted  her  own  box  to  hasten  into   that  of  Mzs» 
Wititterly.     Mrs.  Wititterly,  keenly  alive  to  the  glory  of  having  a 
lord  and  a  baronet  among  her  visiting  acquaintance,  lost  no  time  m 
signing  to  Mr.  Wititterly  to  open  the  door,  and  thus  it  was  thai  M 
less  than  thirty  seconds  Mrs.  Nickleby's  party  had  made  an  inraptioa 
into  Mrs.  Wititterly 's  box,  which  it  filled  to  the  very  door,  there  bdn£ 
in  fact  only  room  for  Messrs.  Pyke  and  Pluck  to  get  in  their  heads  ani- 
waistcoats. 

"  My  de.ir  Kate,"  said  Mrs.  Nickleby,  kissing  her  daughter  aftc- 
iionately.  ^^  How  ill  you  looked  a  moment  ago  !  You  quite  frightened 
me,  I  declare !" 

"  It  was  mere  fancy,  inamma>, — ^the — ^the — ^reflection  of  the  lights 
•perhaps,"  replied  Kate,  glancing  nervously  round,  and  finding  it  impos- 
sible to  whisper  any  caution  or  explanation. 

"  Don't  you  see  Sir  MuU)crry  Hawk,  my  dear  V 

Kate  bowed  slightly,  and  biting  her  lip  turned  her  head  towards 
the  stage. 

But  Bir  Mulberry  Hawk  was  not  to  be  so  easily  repulsed,  for  he 
advanced  with  extended  hand ;  and  Mrs.  Nickleby  ofiiciously  infoim- 
ing  Kate  of  this  circumstance,  she  was  obliged  to  extend  her  owb. 
-Sir  Mulberry  detained  it  while  he  murmuted  a  profusion  of  oonpli* 
ments,  which  Kate,  remembering  what  had  passed  between  tben^ 
rightly  considered  as  so  many  aggravations  of  the  insult  he  had  already 
put  upon  her.  Then  followed  the  recognition  of  Lord  Veriaoplii,  tad 
tlien  the  greeting  of  Mr.  Pyke,  and  then  that  of  Mr.  Plnck,  and  finallyy 
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io  oomphie  the  joimg  lady's  moriificaiion,  she  was  oompeDed  at  Mis. 
Whitteriy^s  reqiusi  io  perform  the  ceremony  of  introduciiig  the  odious 
pfrsmis,  whom  she  regarded  with  the  utmost  indtgnatioii  and  abh<nr- 


«'  Mrs.  Wititteriy  is  delighted,"  said  Mr.  Wititteriy,  rubbing  his 
hands ;  ^*  delighted,  my  Lonl,  I  am  sure,  with  this  opportunity  of 
contracting  an  acquaintance  which,  I  trust,  my  Lord,  we  shall  improve. 
-  Jnlia,  my  dear,  you  must  not  allow  yourself  to  be  too  much  excited, 
you  must  not.  Indeed  you  must  not.  Mrs.  Wititteriy  is  of  a  most 
excitable  nature,  Sir  Mulberry.  The  snuff  of  a  candle,  the  wick  of  a 
-lamp,  the  bloom  on  a  peach,  the  down  on  a  butterfly.  You  might 
blow  her  away,  my  Lord ;  you  might  blow  her  away." 

Sir  Mulberry  seemed  to  think  that  it  would  be  a  great  convenience 
if  the  lady  could  be  blown  away.  He  said,  howerer,  that  the  delight 
yru  mutual,  and  Lord  Verisopht  added  that  it  was  mutual,  whereupon 
Messrs.  Pyke  and  Pluck  were  heard  to  murmiur  from  the  distance  that 
'it  was  very  mutual  indeed. 

.   ""  I  take  an  interest,  my  Lord,"  said  Mrs.  Wititteriy,  with  a  faint 
anile,  **  such  an  interest  in  the  drama." 
"  Ye— es.     It's  rery  interasting,"  replied  Lord  Verisopht. 
I"  I'm  always  ill  after  Shakspeare,"  said  Mrs.  Wititteriy.  «'  I  scarcely 
siiii  the  next  day ;  I  find  the  re-action  so  very  great  after  a  tragedy, 
•By  Lord,  and  Shakspeare  is  such  a  delicious  creature." 

**  Ye    cs !"  replied  Lord  Verisopht.     "  He  was  a  clayver  man." 
.  "  Do  you  know,  my  Lord,"  said  Mrs.  Wititteriy,  after  a  long  silence, 
■^  I  find  I  take  so  much  more  interest  in  his  plays,  after  having  been 
4otliat  dear  little  dull  house  he  was  bom  in  !     Were  you  ever  there, 
my  Lord  V 
'   '*  No,  nay ver,"  replied  Verisopht. 

''Tlien  really  you  ought  to  go,  my  Lord,"  returned  Mrs.  Wititteriy, 
m  Tery  languid  and  drawling  accents.     *'*'  I  don't  know  how  it  is,  but 
*fter  you've  seen  the  place  and  written  your  name  in  the  little  book, 
*>niehow  or  other  you  seem  to  be  inspired  ;  it  kindles  up  quite  a  fire 
Within  one." 
"  Ye — es  !"  replied  I^rd  Verisopht.     "  I  shall  certainly  go  there." 
"  Julia,  my  life,"  interposed  Mr.  Wititteriy,  "  you  arc  deceiving  his 
^^wdrfiip — unintentionally,  my  Lord,  she  is  deceiving  you.     It  is  your 
poetical    temperament,   my   dear — your    ethereal  soul — your   fervid 
^^Doagination,  which  tlirows  you  into  a  glow  of  genius  and  excitement, 
^ere  is  nothing  in  the  place,  my  dear — ^nothing,  nothing." 

^  I  think  there  must  be  something  in  the  place,"  said  Mrs.  Nickleby, 
Vho  had  been  listening  in  silence ;  ^^  for,  soon  after  I  was  married,  I 
Vent  to  Stratford  with  poor  dear  Mr.  Nickleby,  in  a  post-chaise  from 
43inningham — ^was  it  a  post-chaise  though!"  said  Mrs.  Nickleby,  con- 
sidering ;  "  yes,  it  must  have  been  a  post-chaise,  because  I  recollect 
^emarkmg  at  the  time  that  the  driver  had  a  green  shade  over  his 
left  eye ; — in  a  post-chaise  from  Birmingham,  and  after  we  had  seen 


fihak^ware's  tomb  and  birth-place,  we  went  back  to  the  inn  there, 
where  We  slept  thai  night,  and  I  recollect   that   all   night   long  I 
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dreamt  of  nothing  bnt  a  black  gentleman,  at  luU  length,  in  plurtor-ef- 
Pbrifl,  with  a  lay  down  collar  tied  with  two  taaada,  leaning  agaiitk  a 
post  and  thinking ;  and  when  I  woke  in  the  momii^  and  deambed 
him  to  Mr.  Nickleby,  he  said  it  was  Shakspeare  just  as  he  hal 
been  when  he  was  :dive,  which  was  very  curious  indeed,  fitimtford 
-^Stratford,"  continued  Mrs.  Nickleby,  considering.  ^^  Yes,  I  tm 
positive  about  that,  because  I  recollect  I  was  in  the  fiunOy  way  wilk 
my  son  Nicholas  at  the  time,  and  I  had  been  veiy  much  finghtoied  hf 
an  Italian  image  boy  that  very  morning.  In  &ct,  it  was  quite  a  mercy, 
ma'am,"  added  Mrs.  Nickleby,  in  a  whisper  to  Mrs.  Wititterly,  ««tfaat 
my  son  didn't  turn  out  to  be  a  Shakspeare,  and  what  a  dreadlol  thiag 
that  would  have  been !" 

When  Mrs.  Nickleby  had  brought  this  interesting  anecdote  to  a  doee^ 
Pyke  and  Pluck,  ever  zealous  in  their  patron's  cause,  proposed  tko 
adjournment  of  a  detachment  of  the  party  into  the  next  box ;  and  with 
so  much  skill  were  the  preliminaries  adjusted,  that  Kate,  deqiite  all 
she  could  say  or  do  to  the  contrary,  had  no  altematiya  but  to  safe 
herself  to  be  led  away  by  Sir  Mulberry  Hawk.  Her  mother  and  Mr. 
Pluck  accompanied  them,  but  the  worthy  lady,  pluming  herself  u|Mi 
her  discretion,  took  particular  care  not  so  much  aa  to  look  at  ha 
daughter  during  the  whole  evening,  and  to  seem  wholly  abaorbed  is 
the  jokes  and  conversation  of  Mr.  Pluck,  who,  liaving  been  appoiaArf 
sentry  over  Mrs.  Nickleby  for  that  especial  purpose,  n^lected,  on  Ui 
side,  no  possible  opportunity  of  engrossing  her  atten^on. 

Lord  Frederick  Verisopht  remained  in  the  next  box  to  be  talked  te 
by  Mrs.  Wititterly,  and  Mr.  Pyke  was  in  attendance  to  throw  ia  a 
word  or  two  when  necessary.  As  to  Mr.  Wititteiiy,  he  waa  soft- 
ciently  busy  in  the  body  of  the  house,  informing  such  of  his  inai^ 
and  acquaintance  as  happened  to  be  there,  that  those  two  gcntleuMn 
up  stairs,  whom  they  had  seen  in  conversation  with  Mrs.  W.,  vrefs 
the  distinguished  I/ord  Frederick  Verisopht  and  his  most  intimite 
friend,  the  gay  Sir  Mulberry  Hawk — a  communication  which  luflamed 
several  respectable  housekeepers  with  the  utmost  jealousy  and  lag^ 
and  reduced  sixteen  unmarried  daughters  to  the  very  brink  sf 
despair. 

The  evening  came  to  an  end  at  last,  but  Kate  had  yet  to  be  handed 
down  stairs  by  the  detested  Sir  Mulberry ;  and  so  skilfully  were  the 
manoeuvres  of  Messrs.  Pyke  and  Pluck  conducted,  that  she  and  the 
baronet  were  the  last  of  the  party,  and  were  even — ^without  an  appeal^ 
ance  of  effort  or  design — ^left  at  some  little  distance  behind. 

^  Don't  hurry,  don't  hurry,"  said  Sir  Mulberry,  aa  Kate  hastened 
on,  and  attempted  to  release  her  arm. 

She  made  no  reply,  but  still  pressed  forward. 

^  Nay,  then — "  coolly  observed  Sir  Mulberry,  stopping  her  cmtrighi 

^  You  had  best  not  seek  to  detain  me,  sir !"  said  Kate^  angrify. 

^*  And  why  not  ?"  retorted  Sir  Mulberry.  ^  My  dear  creiSnn^  no* 
why  do  yon  keep  up  this  show  of  displeasure?" 

^  Show  /"  repeated  Kate,  indignantly.  ^  How  dare  yon  preanas  Is 
apeak  to  me.  Sir— to  addras  me^-4o  oome  into  nay  preaeoce  f  ** 
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^  You  look  preliier  in  a  pMBion,  Miss  Nicklel^/'  said  8ir  Mnl^ 
benrj  Hawk^  stooping  down,  the  better  to  see  her  &ce. 

^  I  hold  3roa  in  the  bitterest  detestation  and  contempt,  sir,"  said 
Kate.  ^If  yoa  6ad  any  attraction  in  looks  of  disgust  and  aversion, 
-]Foa — let  me  rejoin  my  friends,  sir,  instantly.  Whaterer  considerar 
tions  may  haye  withheld  me  thus  far,  I  will  disregard  them  all,  and 
taka  a  Goano  that  eTca^m*  might  fed,  if  you  do  not  immediately  suffer 
aeto  proeeed." 

Sir  Mulbeiry  smiled,  and  still  looking  in  her  face  and  retaining  her 
mn,  wdked  towards  the  daor. 

*'  If  no  regard  for  my  sex  or  helpless  situation  will  induce  you  to 
derist  from  tiiia  coarae  and  unmanly  persecution,"  said  Kate,  scarcely 
knowing,  in  the  tumult  of  her  passions,  what  she  said,— ^'^  I  hare  a 
bother  who  will  resent  it  deariy,  one  day." 

^  Upon  my  soul ! "  exclaimed  Sir  Mulberry,  as  though  quietly  com* 
nmning  with  himself;  passing  his  arm  round  her  waist  as  he  spoke^ 
'^fim  looka  more  beautiful,  and  I  like  her  better  in  this  mood,  than  when 
her  eyes  are  cast  down,  and  she  is  in  perfect  repose !" 

How  Kate  reached  the  lobby  where  her  firiends  were  waiting  die 
aeter  knew^  but  she  hurried  acroas  it  without  at  all  regarding  Siem, 
md  disengaged  horsdf  suddenly  from  her  companion,  sprang  mto  the 
coich,  and  throwing  herself  into  its  darkest  comer  burst  into  teara. 

Messrs.  Pyke  and  Pluck,  knowing  their  cue,  at  once  threw  the  party 
into  great  commotion  by  shouting  for  the  carriages,  and  getting  up  a 
violent  quarrel  witli  sundry  inoffensive  bystanders ;  in  tlie  midst  of 
winch  tumult  they  put  the  afirighted  Mrs.  Nickleby  in  her  chariot,  and 
having  got  her  safely  off,  turned  their  thoughts  to  Mrs.  Wititterly, 
whose  attention  also  they  had  now  effectually  distracted  from  the 
young  lady,  by  throwing  her  into  a  state  of  the  utmost  bewilderment 
ttd  consternation.  At  length,  the  conveyance  in  which  she  had  come 
niDed  off  too  with  its  load,  and  the  four  worthies,  being  left  alone  under 
fte  portico,  enjoyed  a  hearty  laugh  together. 

**  There,"  said  Sir  Mulberry,  turning  to  his  noble  friend.  "  Didn  t 
I  tell  yoa  last  night  that  if  we  could  find  where  they  were  going  by 
hnhbg  a  aerrant  through  my  fellow,  and  then  established  ourselves  clooa 
V  uvuk  the  mother,  tl^se  people  s  honour  would  be  our  own  ?  Why 
hcte  it  ia,  done  in  fi>ur-and-twenty  hours." 

'^Ye-es,"  replied  the  dupe.  ^But  I  have  been  tied  to  the  old 
^"'BQiaa  all  ni-ight." 

^  Hear  him,  aaid  Sir  Mulberry,  turning  to  his  two  friends.  *^  Hear 
^  diacontented  grumbler.  Isn't  it  enough  to  make  a  man  swear 
'^vier  to  help  him  m  his  plots  and  schemes  again  ?  Isn't  it  an  infernal 
*«ae?'* 

I^ke  aaked  Pluck  whether  it  was  not  an  infernal  shame,  and  Pluck 
^'ud  Pyke ;  but  neither  answered. 

*" Isn't  H  the  truth  ?"  demanded  Verisopht.     ''  Wasn't  it  so  ?" 
^Wasn't  it  80 1"  repeated  Sir  Mulberry.     ^  How  would  you  havo 
M  itt     How  could  we  have  gut  a  general  invitation  at  first  aight-^ 
when  you  lika^  go  when  you  like,  stop  as  long  as  you  like,  do 
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what  yoa  like — ^if  yon,  the  lord,  had  not  made  Tooradf  agreeable  to  ths 
foolish  mistress  of  the  house  ?  Do  /  caie  for  this  giil,  ezeept  as 
yonr  friend  ?  Haven't  I  heen  sounding  yonr  praises  in  her  ean,  and 
bearing  her  pretty  sulks  and  peevishness  tdl  night  for  yoa  ?  What  aoft 
of  stuff  do  you  think  I'm  made  of  ?  Would  I  do  this  for  ewaj  maa— 
Don't  I  deserve  even  gratitude  in  return  ?" 

**  You're  a  dey vlish  good  fellow,"  said  the  poor  young  lord,  takmg 
his  friend's  arm.  ^'Upon  my  life,  you're  a  deyvlish  good  foDow, 
Hawk." 

^^  And  I  have  done  right,  have  I  ?"  demanded  Sir  Mulberry. 

"  Quite  ri-ght." 

^'  And  like  a  poor,  silly,  good-natured,  firiendly  dog  aa  I  am,  eh  ?* 
J    "  Ye-es,  ye-es — ^like  a  friend,"  replied  the  other. 

^^  Well  then,"  replied  Sir  Mulberry,  *^  I'm  satisfied.  And  now  lelff 
go  and  have  our  revenge  on  the  German  baron  and  the  Frenchman,  inte 
cleaned  you  out  so  liandsomely  last  night." 

With  these  words  the  friendly  creature  took  his  companion's  arm  wd 
led  him  away,  turning  half  round  as  he  did  so,  and  bestowing  a  wA 
and  a  contemptuous  smile  on  Messrs.  Pyke  and  Pluck,  who,  crammii^ 
their  handkerchiefs  into  their  mouths  to  denote  their  silent  enjoymeil 
of  the  whole  proceedings,  followed  their  patron  and  his  victim  at  a  littk 
distance. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

MISS  NICKLEBY,  RENDERED  DESPERATE  BY  THE  PERSECUTION  OF  SI» 
MULBERRY  HAWK,  AND  THE  COMPLICATED  DIFFICULTIES  AND  DIS- 
TRESSES WHICH  SURROUND  HER,  APPEALS,  AS  A  LAST  RESOURCE,  tO 
HER   UNCLE   FOR   PROTECTION. 

The  ensuing  morning  brought  reflection  with  it,  as  morning  usually 
does ;  but  widely  different  was  the  train  of  thought  it  awakened  in  tbe 
diflerent  persons  who  had  been  so  unexpectedly  brought  together  on  the 
preceding  evening,  by  tbe  active  agency  of  Messrs.  Pyke  and  Pluck. 

The  reflections  of  Sir  Mulberry  Hawk — if  such  a  term  can  be  applied 
to  the  thoughts  of  the  systematic  and  calculating  man  of  diasipi^fcioB, 
whose  joys,  regrets,  pains,  and  pleasures,  are  all  of  self,  and  who  would 
seem  to  retain  nothing  of  the  intellectual  faculty  but  the  power  ti 
debase  himself,  and  to  degrade  the  very  nature  whose  outward 
semblance  he  wears — ^tbe  reflections  of  Su*  Mulberry  Hawk  turned 
upon  Kate  Nickleby,  and  were,  in  brief,  that  she  was  undoubtedly 
handsome ;  that  her  coyness  must  be  easily  conquerable  by  a  man  of 
his  address  and  experience,  and  that  the  pursuit  was  one  which  oould 
not  fail  to  redound  to  his  credit,. and  greatly  to  enhance  hia  r^utatton 
with  the  world.  And  lest  this  last  consideration— no  mean  or  aeeond* 
aiy  one  with  Sir  Mulberry — ^should  sound  strangely  in  the  ears  of 
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et  it  be  lemembered  that  most  men  live  in  a  world  of  their  own, 
it  in  that  limited  circle  alone  are  thej  ambitious  for  distincti<m 
ilauae.  Sir  Mulberry's  world  was  peopled  with  profligates,  and 
i  accoordinglj. 

I,  cases  of  mjustice,  and  oppression,  and  tyranny,  and  tlie  most 
igant  bigotry,  are  in  constant  occurrence  among  us  every  day. 
he  custom  to  trumpet  forth  much  wonder  and  astonishment 
:hief  actors  therein  setting  at  defiance  so  completely  the  opinion 
voild ;  but  there  is  no  greater  fallacy ;  it  is  precisely  because  they 
salt  the  opinion  of  their  own  little  world  that  such  things  take 
t  all,  and  strike  the  great  world  dumb  with  amaxement. 

reflections  of  Mrs.  Nickleby  were  of  the  proudest  and  most 
cent  kind  ;  and  under  the  influence  of  her  very  agreeable  delu- 
le  straightway  sat  down  and  indited  a  long  letter  to  Kate,  in 
she  expressed  her  entire  approval  of  the  admirable  choice  she  had 
ind  extolled  Sir  Mulberry  to  the  skies ;  asserting,  for  the  more 
te  satisfaction  of  her  daughter  s  feelings,  that  he  was  precisely 
ividual  whom  she  (Mrs.  Nickleby)  would  have  chosen  for  her 
law,  if  she  had  had  the  picking  and  choosing  from  all  mankind, 
od  lady  then,  with  the  preliminary  observation  that  she  might 
iy  supposed  not  to  have  lived  in  the  wcnrld  so  long  without 
Iff  its  ways,  communicated  a  great  many  subtle  precepts  applica* 
£e  state  of  courtship,  and  confirmed  in  their  wisdom  by  her  own 
J  experience.  Above  all  tilings  she  commended  a  strict  maidenly 
,  as  being  not  only  a  very  laudable  thing  in  itself,  but  as  tendinjjp 
lily  to  strengthen  and  increase  a  lover  s  ardour.  *'  And  I  never," 
Mrs.  Nickleby,  '^  was  more  delighted  in  my  life  than  to  observe 
j[ht,  my  dear,  that  your  good  sense  had  already  told  you  this." 
ivhich  sentiment,  and  various  bints  of  the  pleasure  she  derived 
tie  knowledge  that  her  daughter  inherited  so  large  an  instalment 
own  excellent  sense  and  discretion  (to  nearly  the  full  measure  of 
she  might  hope,  with  care,  to  succeed  in  time),  Mrs.  Nickleby 
led  a  very  long  and  rather  iUegible  letter. 
r  Kate  was  well  nigh  distracted  on  the  receipt  of  four  closely- 
I  and  closely -crossed  sides  of  congratulation  on  the  very  subject 

had  prevented  her  closing  her  eyes  all  night,  and  kept  her 
g  and  watching  in  her  chamber ;  still  worse  and  more  trying 
9  necessity  of  rendering  herself  agreeable  to  Mrs.  Wititterly,  who, 
n  low  spirits  after  the  fatigue  of  the  preceding  night,  of  course 
\d  her  companion  (else  wherefore  had  she  board  and  salary  ?)  to 
he  best  spirits  possible.  As  to  Mr.  Wititterly,  he  went  about 
'  in  a  tremor  of  delight  at  having  shaken  hands  with  a  lord,  and 

actually  asked  him  to  come  and  see  him  in  his  own  house. 
rd  himself,  not  being  troubled  to  any  inconvenient  extent  with 
iwer  of  thinking,  regaled  himself  with  the  conversation  of 
•  Pyke  and  Pluck,  who  sharpened  their  wit  by  a  plentiful  indul« 
n  various  costly  stimulants  at  his  expense. 
IB  four  in  the  afternoon — that  is,  the  vulgar  afternoon  of  the 
d  the  clock — and  Mrs.  Wititterly  reclined,  according  to  custom. 
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am  iho  drawing-room  sofa,  while  Kate  read  alond  a  new  no^  in  ftne 
▼olnmes,  entitled  **  The  lietdy  Flabella,"  which  Alphonae  the  dfrabtfal 
had  procured  from  the  library  that  Tery  morning.  And  it  was  a  pro- 
duction admirably  suited  to  a  lady  labouring  under  Mrs.  Wititteri/i 
eomplaint,  seeing  that  there  was  not  a  line  in  it,  from  beginning  to  end, 
which  could,  by  the  most  remote  contingency,  awakon  the  amaDot 
excitement  in  any  person  breathing. 

Kate  read  on. 

^  *  Cherizette,'  said  the  lady  Flabella,  inserting  her  momo-like  kA 
in  the  blue  satin  slippers,  which  had  unwittiiyly  occaaioned  the  htX- 
playful  half-angry  altercation  between  herself  and  the  yonthful  C(tori 
Befillaire,  in  the  Duke  of  Minceienille's  fo/on  d$  danwe  on  the  jxe- 
Tions  night.  ^  ChMzette,,  ma  chere^  donnez^moi  de  teau-de-Coliptf 
$'il  rou9  plait^  nwfi  enfant, 

^  ^  Mercis — thank  you,'  said  the  Lady  FlabeUa,  as  the  lively  M 
deroted  Cherizette  plentifully  besprinkled  with  the  fragrant  compmuii 
the  Lady  Flabella's  mouchoir  of  finest  cambric,  odsed  with  richest  bee, 
and  emblazoned  at  the  four  comers  with  the  Flabella  crest,  and  gorgcaw 
heraldic  bearings  of  that  noble  family ;  *  Mereie — that  will  do. 

^  *'  At  this  instant,  while  the  Lady  Flabdla  yet  inhaled  that  6fSaim 
fragrance  by  holding  the  mott4:hoir  to  her  exquisite,  but  thoughtfallj- 
chiselled  nose,  the  door  of  the  boftdair  (artfully  concealed  by  rich 
hangings  of  silken  damask,  the  hue  of  Italy's  firmament)  was  throwi 
open,  and  with  noiseless  tread  two  Talets-de-chambre,  clad  in  siimp- 
taons  liyeries  of  peach-blossom  and  gold,  advanced  into  the  room 
followed  by  a  page  in  has  de  sou — silk  stockings — who,  while  they 
remained  at  some  distance  making  the  most  graceful  obeisances,  adTsaoed 
to  the  feet  of  his  lovely  mistress,  and  dropping  on  one  knee  presented, 
on  a  golden  salver  gorgeously  chased,  a  scented  billet, 

^^^Tlie  Lady  Flabella,  with  an  agitation  ehe  could  not  repiea, 
hastily  tore  off  the  enreiope  and  broke  the  scented  seal.  It  ttas  from 
!^fillaire — the  young,  the  slim,  the  low- voiced — ker  men  Befillaire.' ' 

"  Oh,  charming  ! "  interrupted  Kate's  patroness,  who  was  sometimet 
taken  literary;  "Poetic,  really.  Kead  that  description  again,  Mia 
Nickleby." 

Kate  complied. 

** Sweet,  indeed!"  said  Mrs.  Wititterly,  with  a  sigh.  *'8oTolnp- 
tuous,  is  it  not — so  soft  ?" 

**  Yes,  I  think  it  is,"  replied  Kate,  gently ;  "  very  soft." 

«  Close  the  book.  Miss  Nickleby,"  said  Mrs.  Wititterly.  "  I  cm 
hear  nothing  more  to-day  ;  I  should  be  sorry  to  disturb  the  impression 
of  that  sweet  description.     Close  the  book." 

Kate  complied,  not  unwillingly  ;  and,  as  she  did  so,  Mn.  Wititierij 
raising  her  glass  with  a  languid  hand,  remarked,  that  she  looked  pale. 

"  It  was  the  fright  of  that — ^that  noise  and  confusion  last  night,"  said 
Kate. 

"  IIow  very  odd!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Wititterly,  with  a  look  of  snr- 
prise.  And  certainly,  when  one  comes  to  think  of  it,  it  «•«#  very  odd 
that  anything  should  have  disturbed  a  companion.     A  stsam -engine^ 


ir  other  aiyniom  piaoe  of  mechanism  out  of  oxder,  would  hxwe  been 
Mthing  to  It. 

^llow  did  you  oome  to  know  Lord  Frederick,  and  those  other 
fcUghtful  cr^atorea^  child  f  "  asked  Mrs.  Wititterly,  atiU  eyeing  Kate 
Imragh  her  glass. 

^  I  met  tlMm  at  mj  uncle's^'*  said  Kate,  Tezed  to  feel  thai  she  was 
MdonriBg  deeply,  but  unable  to  keep  down  the  blood  which  rushed  to 
ler  face  whenever  she  thought  of  that  man. 

^  HaTo  joa  known  them  long  ?  *' 

•*  No,"  rejoined  Kate.     "  Not  long." 

^  I  was  Tery  glad  of  the  opportunity  which  tiiat  respectable  person, 
four  mother,  gave  us  of  being  known  to  them,"  sMd  Mrs.  Wititterly, 
•  a  lofty  manner.  '^  Some  friends  of  ours  were  on  the  very  point  of 
■Crodocing  us,  which  makes  it  quite  remarkable." 

This  was  said  lest  Miss  Nickleby  should  grow  conceited  on  the 
Mnoor  and  dignity  of  having  known  four  great  people  (for  Pyke  and 
Pluck  were  included  among  the  delightful  creatures),  whom  Mrs. 
IFHitterly  did  not  know.  But  as  the  circumstance  had  made  no 
iipfcssion  one  way  or  other  upon  Kates  mind,  the  force  of  the 
ribaervataon  was  quite  lost  upon  her. 

^  They  asked  permission  to  call,"  said  Mrs.  Wititterly.  ^^  I  gavs 
k  Ibem  of  course." 

**  Do  3rou  expect  them  to-day  V  Kate  ventured  to  inquire. 
•  Mrs.  Wititterly's  answer  was   lost    in  the  noise  of  a  tremendous 
mpping  at  the  stieet-door,  and,  before  it  had  ceased  to  vibrate,  there 
iniVe  up  a  handsome  cabriolet,  out  of  which  leaped  Sir  Mulberry 
Hawk  and  his  friend  Lord  Yerisopht. 

^  They  are  here  now,"  said  Kate,  rising  and  hurrying  away. 

^  Miss  Nickleby  \"  cried  Mrs.  Wititterly,  perfectly  aghast  at  a 
sompanion's  attempting  to  quit  the  room,  witliout  her  permission  first 
had  and  obtained.     ^'  Pray  don't  think  of  going." 

«*  Yon  ate  very  good  1"  replied  Kate.     **  But—" 

^  For  goodness'  sake,  don't  agitato  me  by  making  me  speak  so 
much,"  said  Mrs.  Wititterly,  with  great  sharpness.  ^^  Dear  me,  Miss 
ITiddeby,  I  begu-" 

It  was  in  vain  for  Kate  to  protest  that  she  was  unwell,  for  the 
footsteps  of  the  knockers,  whoever  tliey  were,  were  already  on  tlie 
itaiis.  She  resumed  her  seat,  and  had  scarcely  done  so,  when  the 
doubtful  page  darted  into  the  room  and  announced,  3Ir.  Pyke,  and 
Mr.  Pluck,  and  Lord  Yerisopht,  and  Sir  Mulberry  Hawk,  all  at  one 
Bvrss. 

**  The  most  extraordinary  thing  in  the  world,"  said  Mr.  Phiek. 
laiating  both  ladies  with  the  utmost  cordiality ;  ^'  the  most  extraor- 
dinary thing.  As  Lord  Frederick  and  Sir  Mulberry  drove  up  to  tho 
door,  Pyke  and  I  had  that  instant  knocked." 

««  That  instant  knocked,"  said  Pyke. 

^  No  matter  how  you  came,  so  that  you  are  here,"  said  Mrs« 
WitHterly,  who,  by  dint  of  lying  on  the  same  sofa  for  three  years  and 
a  htity  had  got  up  quite  a  little  pantomime  of  gracefal  attitudes,  and 
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now  threw  herself  into  the  most  striking  of  the  whole  serieSy  to  astonidf 
the  visiters.     ^^  I  am  delighted,  I  am  sure." 

*^  And  how  is  Miss  Nickleby  T  said  Sir  Mulberry  Hawk,  moos^ 
Kate,  in  a  low  voice — not  so  low,  however,  but  that  it  reached  the  esn 
of  Mrs.  Wititterly. 

^*  Why,  she  complains  of  suffering  firom  the  firight  of  fatft  n^ht," 
said  the  lady.  ^^  I  am  sure  I  don't  wonder  at  it,  for  my  nerves  an 
quite  torn  to  pieces." 

^^  And  yet  you  look,"  observed  Sir  Mulbeny,  turning  ronnd ;  ^  and 
yet  you  look — " 

*^  Beyond  everything,"  said  Mr.  Pyke,  coming  to  his  patron's  aasut- 
ance.     Of  course  Mr.  jPluck  said  the  same. 

^^  I  am  afraid  Sir  Mulberry  is  a  flatterer,  my  Lord,"  said  Mn. 
Wititterly,  turning  to  that  young  gentleman,  who  had  been  suckiBg 
the  head  of  his  cane  in  silence,  and  staring  at  Kate. 

^'  Oh,  deyvlish  !"  replied  Verisopht.  Having  given  utterance  to 
which  remarkable  sentiment,  he  occupied  himself  as  oefore. 

*'^  Neither  does  Miss  Nickleby  look  the  worse,"  said  Sir  Mnlbeny, 
bending  his  bold  gaze  upon  her.  *'  She  was  always  handsome,  bnl^ 
upon  my  soul,  ma'am,  you  seem  to  have  imparted  wxna  of  3ronr  owv 
good  looks  to  her  besides." 

To  judge  from  the  glow  which  suffused  the  poor  girl's  Gonntenanw 
after  this  speech,  Mrs.  Wititterly  might,  with  some  show  of  reason, 
have  been  supposed  to  have  imparted  to  it  some  of  that  artificial  bloom 
which  decorated  her  own.  lilrs.  Wititterly  admitted,  though  not 
with  the  best  grace  in  the  world,  that  Kate  did  look  pretty.  She  begin 
to  think  too,  that  Sir  Mulberry  was  not  quite  so  agreeable  a  crealua 
as  she  had  at  first  supposed  him  ;  for,  although  a  dcilfiil  flatterar  is  t 
most  delightful  companion  if  you  can  keep  him  all  to  yourself  his 
taste  becomes  very  doubtful  when  he  takes  to  complimenting  other 
people. 

*'*'  Pyke,"  said  the  watchful  Mr.  Pluck,  observing  the  ef!ect  which 
the  praise  of  Miss  Nicklebv  had  produced. 

"  Well,  Pluck,"  said  Pyke. 

*'  Is  there  anybody,"  demanded  Mr.  Pluck,  mysteriously,  "  anybody 
you  know,  that  Mrs.  Wititterly's  profile  reminds  you  of  ?" 

"  Reminds  me  of!"  answered  Pyke.     "  Of  course  there  is." 

'^  Wlio  do  you  mean  ?"  said  Pluck,  in  the  same  mysterious  manner. 
«  The  D.  of  B.  C 

^^  The  C.  of  B.,"  replied  Pyke,  with  the  faintest  trace  of  a  gria 
lingering  in  his  countenance.  ^'  The  beautiful  sister  is  the  countess ; 
not  the  duchess." 

^^  True,"  said  Pluck,  ^^  the  C.  of  B.  The  resemblance  is  won- 
derful?" 

"  Perfectly  startling,"  said  Mr.  Pyke. 

Here  was  a  state  of  things !  Mrs.  Wititterly  was  declared,  npon  the 
testimony  of  two  veracious  and  competent  witnesses,  to  be  the  very 
picture  of  a  countess !  This  was  one  of  the  oonsequences  of  getting 
into  good  society.     Why,  she  might  have  moved  among  grovelhng 
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Bople  for  twentj-yean,  and  nerer  heard  of  it.  How  could  she,  indeed  ? 
^t  did  they  know  about  countesses ! 

The  two  gentiemen  having  by  the  greediness  with  which  this  little 
ut  was  swallowed,  tested  the  extent  of  Mrs.  Wititterly* s  appetite 
IT  adulation,  proceeded  to  administer  that  commodity  in  very  large 
oaea,  thus  afibrding  to  Sir  Mulberry  Hawk  an  opportunity  of  pester- 
ig  MisB  Nickleby  with  questions  and  remarks  to  which  she  was 
baohitely  obliged  to  make  some  reply.  Meanwhile,  Lord  Yerisopht 
Bjojred  unmolested  the  full  flavour  of  the  gold  knob  at  the  top  of  his 
ine,  as  he  would  have  done  to  the  end  of  the  interview  if  Mr. 
ITititterly  had  not  come  home,  and  caused  the  conversation  to  turn 
>  his  &vorite  topic. 

••  My  Lord,"  said  Mr.  Wititterly,  "  I  am  delighted — honoured — 
rood.  Be  seated  again,  my  Lord,  pray.  I  am  proud,  indeed — most 
roud." 

It  was  to  the  secret  annoyance  of  his  wife  that  Mr.  Wititterly 
lid  all  this,  for,  although  she  was  bursting  with  pride  and  arrogance, 
lie  would  have  had  the  illustrious  guests  believe  that  their  visit  was 
Dite  a  common  occurrence,  and  that  they  had  lords  and  baronets  to 
»  them  every  day  in  the  week.  But  Mr.  Wititterly's  feelings  were 
eyond  the  power  of  suppression. 

**  It  is  an  honour,  indeed !"  said  Mr.  Wititterly.  *'  Julia,  my  soul, 
on  will  suffer  for  this  to-morrow." 

*^  Suffer !"  cried  Lord  Yerisopht. 

**  The  reaction,  my  Lord,  the  reaction,"  said  Mr.  Wititterly. 
Hub  violent  strain  upon  the  nervous  system  over,  my  Lord,  what 
mes  ?  A  sinking,  a  depression,  a  lowness,  a  lassitude,  a  debility. 
ij  Lord,  if  Sir  Tumley  Snuffim  was  to  see  that  delicate  creature 
t  this  moment,  he  would  not  give  a — a — tkU  for  her  life."  In  illus- 
ration  of  which  remark,  Mr.  Wititterly  took  a  pinch  of  snuff  from 
it  box  and  jerked  it  lightly  into  the  air  as  an  emblem  of  instability. 

**  Not  that"  said  Mr.  Wititterly,  looking  about  him  with  a  serious 
(mntenance.     ^^  Sir  Tumley  Snuffim  would  not  give  that  for  Mrs. 
Vititterly's  existence." 
.  Mr.  Wititterly  told  this  with  a  kind  of  sober  exultation,  as  if  it  were 

0  trifling  distinction  for  a  man  to  have  a  wife  in  such  a  desperate  state, 
od  Mrs.  Wititterly  sighed  and  looked  on,  as  if  she  felt  the  honour, 
at  had  determined  to  bear  it  as  meekly  as  might  be. 

•*  Mrs.  Wititterly,"  said  her  husband,  "  is  Sir  Tumley  Snuffim's 
ivonrite  patient.  I  believe  I  may  venture  to  say,  that  Mrs.  Wititterly 

1  the  first  person  who  took  the  new  medicine  which  is  supposed  to 
ave  destroyed  a  family  at  Kensington  Gravel  Pits.  I  believe  she 
'as.     If  I  am  wrong,  Julia,  my  dear,  you  will  correct  me." 

**  I  believe  I  was,"  said  Mrs.  Wititterly,  in  a  faint  voice. 

As  there  appeared  to  be  some  doubt  in  the  mind  of  his  patron  how 
e  ooald  best  join  in  this  conversation,  the  indefatigable  Mr.  Pyke 
mw  himself  into  the  breach,  and,  by  way  of  saying  something  to  the 
pint,  inquired — with  reference  to  the  aforesaid  medicine — whether  it 
vaniee. 
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^  No,  8ir,  it  was  not     It  had  not  even  that  reoommendatiBn," 

said  Mr.  W. 

*'  Mrs.  Witittcrly  is  quite  a  martTT,"  observed  Pyke,  with  a  com- 
plimentary bow. 

^'  I  think  I  am,"  said  Mrs.  Wititterly,  smiling. 

^  I  think  yon  are,  my  dear  Julia,"  replied  her  husband,  in  a  ton 
which  seemed  to  say  that  he  was  not  vain,  but  still  must  insist  upci 
their  privileges.  '^If  anybody,  my  Lord,"  added  Mr.  Wititteriy, 
wheeling  round  to  the  nobleman,  *'  will  produce  to  me  a  greater  maxlp 
than  Mrs.  Wititteriy,  all  I  can  say  is,  that  I  shall  be  gUd  to  see  tlttt 
martyr,  whether  male  or  female — that's  all,  my  Lord." 

Pyke  and  Pluck  promptly  remarked  that  certainly  nothing  could  lit 
fairer  than  that ;  and  the  call  having  been  by  this  tune  protracted  to  t 
very  great  length,  they  obeyed  Sir  Mulberry's  look,  and  rose  to  go.  Tim 
brought  Sir  Mulberry  himself  and  Lord  Verisopht  on  their  legs  aha 
Many  protestations  of  friendship,  and  expressions  anticipative  of  ths 
pleasure  which  must  inevitably  iiow  from  so  happy  an  ni^n^imt^miff^ 
vrere  exchanged,  and  the  visiters  departed,  with  renewed  assnraooei 
that  at  all  times  and  seasons  the  mansion  of  the  Wititterlys  would  b 
honoured  by  receiving  them  beneatli  its  roof. 

That  they  came  at  all  times  and  seasons — that  they  dined  thers  om 
day,  supped  the  next,  dined  again  on  the  next,  and  were  constantly  to 
and  fro  on  all — that  they  made  parties  to  visit  public  places,  and  met 
by  accident  at  lounges — that  upon  all  these  occasions  Miss  Nicklebj 
was  exi>oscd  to  the  constant  and  unremitting  persecution  of  Sir  Mul- 
berry Hawk,  who  now  began  to  feel  his  character,  even  in  the  estima- 
tion of  his  two  dependants,  involved  in  the  successful  reduction  of  ker 
pride — that  she  had  no  intervals  of  peace  or  rest,  except  at  those  hooii 
when  she  could  sit  in  her  solitary  room  and  weep  over  the  trials  of 
the  day — all  these  were  consequences  naturally  flowing  from  the  well- 
laid  plans  of  Sir  Mulberry,  and  their  able  execution  by  the  auxiliaries, 
Pyke  and  Pluck. 

And  thus  for  a  fortnight  matters  went  on.  That  any  but  the 
weakest  and  silliest  of  people  could  have  seen  in  one  interview  thii 
Lord  Verisopht,  though  he  was  a  lord,  and  Sir  Mulberry  Hawk, 
though  he  was  a  baronet,  were  not  persons  accustomed  to  be  the  best 
possible  companions,  and  were  certainly  not  calculated  by  habits,  man- 
ners, tastes,  or  conversation,  to  shine  with  any  very  great  lustre  in  the 
society  of  ladies,  need  scarcely  be  remarked.  But  with  Mrs.  Wititteriy 
the  two  titles  wore  all-sufficient ;  coarseness  became  humour,  vulgarity 
softened  itself  down  into  the  most  charming  eccentricity  ;  insoknoe 
took  the  guise  of  an  easy  absence  of  reserve,  attainable  only  by  thoso 
who  had  had  the  good  fortune  to  mix  with  high  folks. 

If  the  mistress  put  such  a  construction  upon  the  behaviour  of  her 
new  friends,  what  could  the  companion  urge  against  them  ?  if  they 
accustomed  themselves  to  very  little  restraint  before  the  lady  of  ths 
house,  with  how  much  more  freedom  could  they  address  her  paid 
dependent !  Nor  was  even  this  the  worst.  As  the  odious  Sir  Mulbenry 
Hawk  attached  himself  to  Kate  with  less  and  less  of  disguia^  MxBm 
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Wititterij'  began  to  grow  jeakras  of  the  superior  attractions  of 
Nickleby.  If  this  feeling  had  led  to  her  banishment  from  the  draw- 
ing-loom when  such  company  was  there,  Kate  would  have  been  only 
too  happy  and  willing  thalf  it  should  have  existed,  but  unfortunately 
ibr  her  she  possessed  that  native  grace  and  true  gentility  of  manner, 
and  ihoee  tiKrasand  nameless  accomplishments  which  give  to  female 
nciety  its  greatest  charm ;  if  these  be  Taluable  anywhere,  they  wei% 
especially  so  where  the  lady  of  the  house  was  a  mere  animated  doll.  The 
eoBuseqnence  was,  ^at  Kate  had  the  double  mortification  of  being  an 
indispensable  part  of  the  circle  when  Sir  Mulberry  and  his  friends  were 
there,  and  of  being  exposed,  on  that  very  account,  to  all  Mrs.  Witit* 
terly's  ill-hnmours  and  caprices  when  they  were  gone.  She  became 
utterly  and  completely  miserable. 

Mrs.  Wititterly  had  never  thrown  off  the  mask  with  regard  to 
Sr  Mnlberry,  but  when  she  was  more  than  usually  out  of  temper, 
attributed  the  circumstance,  as  ladies  sometimes  do,  to  nervous  indis- 
position. However,  as  the  dreadful  idea  that  Lord  Verisopht  also  was 
■omewhat  taken  with  Kate,  and  that  she,  Mrs.  Wititterly,  was  quite  a 
•seondary  person,  dawned  upon  that  lady's  mind  and  gradually  deve- 
kiped  itself,  she  became  possessed  with  a  lar^e  quantity  of  highly 
proper  and  nnost  virtuous  indignation,  and  felt  it  ner  duty,  as  a  married 
kdy  and  a  moral  member  of  society,  to  mention  the  circumstance  to 
"  the  young  person"  without  delay. 

Accordingly,  Mrs.  Wititterly  broke  ground  next  morning,  during  a 
pSQse  in  the  novel-reading. 

^  Miss  Nickleby,"  said  Mrs.  Wititterly,  "  I  wish  to  speak  to  yon 
very  gravely.  I  am  sorry  to  have  to  do  it,  upon  my  word  I  am  very 
sorry,  but  you  leave  me  no  alternative,  Miss  Nickleby."  Here  Mrs, 
WitittiTly  tossed  her  head — not  passionately,  only  virtuously — and 
remarked,  with  some  appearance  of  excitement,  that  she  feared  that 
palpitation  of  the  heart  was  coming  on  again. 

**  Your  behaviour.  Miss  Nickleby,"  resumed  the  lady,  "is  very  far 
from  pleasing  me — very  far.  I  am  very  anxious  indeed  that  you 
riionld  do  well,  but  you  may  depend  upon  it,  Miss  Nickleby,  you  will 
not,  if  you  go  on  as  you  do." 

**  Ma'am  !"  exclaimed  Kate,  proudly. 

•*  Don't  agitate  me  by  speaking  in  that  way.  Miss  Nickleby,  don't,* 
add  Mrs.  Wititterly,  with  some  violence,  "  or  you'll  compel  me  to 
ring  the  bell." 

Kate  looked  at  her,  but  said  nothing. 

**  You  needn't  suppose,"  resumed  Mrs.  Wititterly,  "that  your  look- 
ing at  me  in  that  way,  Miss  Nickleby,  will  prevent  my  saying  what 
I  am  going  to  say,  which  I  feel  to  be  a  religious  duty.  You  needn't 
direct  your  glances  towards  me,"  said  Mrs.  Wititterly,  with  a  sudden 
burst  of  spite  ;  "  /  am  not  Sir  Mulberry,  no  nor  Lord  Frederick  Veri- 
sopht, Miss  Nickleby ;  nor  am  I  Mr.  Pyke,  nor  Mr.  Pluck  either." 

Kate  looked  at  her  again,  but  less  steadily  than  before ;  and  resting 
her  elbow  on  the  table,  covered  her  eyes  with  her  hand.^ 

^  If  andi  thitags  had  been  done  when  /  was  a  young  girl,"  said  Mz8» 
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Wititterly  (this,  by  the  way,  must  have  been  some  little  time  befoie), 
^  I  don't  suppose  anybody  would  have  believed  it." 

**  I  don't  think  they  would,"  murmured  Kate.  <^  I  do  not  think 
anybody  would  believe,  vdthout  actually'  knowing  it^  what  I  seem 
doomed  to  undergo !" 

«^  Don't  talk  to  me  of  beins  doomed  to  undergo.  Miss  Nickleby,  if 
yon  please,"  said  Mrs.  Wititterly,  vdth  a  shrilhiess  of  tone  quite 
surprising  in  so  great  an  invalid.  **^  I  will  not  be  answered.  Mm 
Nickleby.  I  am  not  accustomed  to  be  answered,  nor  will  I  permit  it 
for  an  instant.  Do  you  hear  ?"  she  added,  waiting  vnth  some  appt- 
rent  inconsistency />r  an  answer. 

^*I  do  hear  you.  Ma'am,"  replied  Kate,  ^^vdth  surprise— with 
greater  surprise  than  I  can  express." 

*^  I  have  always  considered  you  a  particularly  well-behayed  young 
person  for  your  station  in  life,"  said  Mrs..  Wititterly ;  ^  and  as  yon  an 
a  person  of  healthy  appearance,  and  neat  in  your  dress  and  so  forth,  I 
have  taken  an  interest  in  you,  as  I  do  still,  considering  that  I  owe  t 
sort  of  duty  to  that  respectable  old  female,  your  motiier.  For  then 
reasons.  Miss  Nickleby,  I  must  tell  you  once  for  all,  and  begging  yoa 
to  mind  what  I  say,  that  I  must  insist  upon  your  immediately  altering 
your  very  forward  behaviour  to  the  gentlemen  who  visit  at  this  houee. 
It  really  is  not  becoming,"  said  Mrs.  Wititterly,  closing  her  chaste 
eyes  as  she  spoke ;  ^^  it  is  improper — quite  improper." 

^^Oh!"  cried  Kate,  looking  upwards  and  clasping  her  hands,  *'ii 
not  this,  is  not  this,  too  cruel,  too  hard  to  bear !  Is  it  not  enough  that 
I  should  have  suffered  as  I  have,  night  and  day ;  that  I  should  afanoit 
have  sunk  in  my  own  estimation  from  very  shame  of  having  beet 
brought  into  contact  vdth  such  people ;  but  must  I  also  be  exposed  to 
this  unjust  and  most  unfounded  charge!" 

"  You  will  have  the  goodness  to  recollect,  Miss  Nickleby,"  said 
Mrs.  Wititterly,  "that  when  you  use  such  terms  as  'unjust,'  and 
*  unfounded,'  you  charge  me,  in  effect,  vrith  stating  that  which  is 
untrue." 

"  I  do,"  said  Kate,  with  honest  indignation.  "  Whether  you  make 
this  accusation  of  yourself,  or  at  the  prompting  of  others,  is  alike  to 
me.  I  say  it  t*  vilely,  grossly,  wilfully  untrue.  Is  it  possible !"  cried 
Kate,  "  that  any  one  of  my  own  sex  can  have  sat  by,  and  not  have 
seen  the  misery  these  men  have  caused  me !  Is  it  possible  that  yoo, 
ma'am,  can  have  been  present,  and  failed  to  mark  the  insulting  free- 
dom that  their  every  look  bespoke  ?  Is  it  possible  that  you  can  have 
avoided  seeing,  that  these  libertines,  in  their  utter  disrespect  for  yon, 
and  utter  disregard  of  all  gentlemanly  behaviour  and  almost  of  decency, 
have  had  but  one  object  in  introducing  themselves  here,  and  that  the 
furtherance  of  their  designs  upon  a  friendless,  helpless  girl,  who,  with- 
out this  humiliating  confession,  might  have  hoped  to  receive  frt)m  one 
so  much  her  senior  something  like  womanly  aid  and  sympathy  ?  I  do 
not — I  cannot  believe  it !" 

If  poor  Kate  had  possessed  the  slightest  knowledge  of  the  world, 
she  certainly  would  not  have  ventured,  even  in  the  excitement  into 
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which  she  had  been  h»hed,  upon  such  an  injudicious  speech  as  this. 
Its  effect  was  precisely  what  a  more  experienced  observer  would  haya 
foreseen.  Mrs.  Wititterly  received  the  attack  upon  her  veracity  with 
exemplary  calmness,  and  listened  with  the  most  heroic  fortitude  to 
Kate's  account  of  her  own  sufferings.  But  allusion  being  made  to 
her  being  held  in  disregard  by  the  gentlemen,  she  evinced  violent  emo- 
tion, and  this  blow  was  no  sooner  followed  up  by  the  remark  con- 
cseming  her  seniority,  than  she  fell  back  upon  the  sofa,  uttering  dismal 


"What  is  the  matter!"  cried  Mr.  Wititterly,  bouncing  into  the 
room.  "  Heavens,  what  do  I  see !  Julia !  Julia !  look  up,  my  life, 
lookup!- 

But  Julia  looked  down  most  perseveringly,  and  screamed  still 
loader !  so  Mr.  Wititterly  rang  the  bell,  and  danced  in  a  firenaded 
manner  round  the  sofa  on  which  Mrs.  Wittitterly  lay ;  uttering  perpe- 
tual cries  for  Sir  Tumley  Snuffim,  and  never  once  leaving  off  to  ask 
for  any  explanation  of  the  scene  before  hhn. 

**  Run  for  Sir  Tumley,"  cried  Mr.  Wititterly,  menacing  the  page 
with  both  fists.  ^^  I  knew  it,  Miss  Nickleby,"  he  said,  looking  round 
with  an  air  of  melancholy  triumph,  "  that  society  has  been  too  much 
for  her.  This  is  all  soul,  you  know,  every  bit  of  it."  With  this  assur- 
aooe  Mr.  Wititterly  took  up  the  prostrate  form  of  Mrs.  Wititterly, 
aad  carried  her  bodily  off  to  bed. 

Klate  waited  until  Sir  Tumley  Snuffim  had  paid  his  visit  and  looked 
in  with  a  report,  that,  through  the  special  interposition  of  a  merciful 
Providence  ^thus  spake  Sir  Tumley),  Mrs.  Wititterly  had  gone  to 
deep.  She  then  hastily  attired  herself  for  walking,  and  leaving  word 
that  she  should  return  within  a  couple  of  hours,  hurried  away  towards 
ber  uncle's  house. 

It  had  been  a  good  day  with  Ralph  Nickleby, — quite  a  lucky  day ; 
and  as  he  walked  to  and  fro  in  his  little  back  room  with  his  hands 
clasped  behind  him,  adding  up  in  his  own  mind  all  the  sums  that  had 
been,  or  would  be,  netted  from  the  business  done  since  morning,  his 
mouth  was  drawn  into  a  hard,  stem  smile ;  while  the  firmness  of  the 
lines  and  curves  that  made  it  up,  as  well  as  the  cunning  glance  of 
his  cold,  bright  eye,  seemed  to  tell,  that  if  any  resolution  or  cunning 
would  increase  the  profits,  they  would  not  fail  to  be  excited  for  the 
purpose. 

"  Very  good !"   said  Ralph,  in  allusion,  no  doubt,  to  some  proceed- 
buf  of  the  day.     "  Ue  defies  the  usurer,  does  he  ?  Well,  we  shall  see. 
*  Honesty  is  the  best  policy,'  is  it  ?  We'll  try  that,  too.' 
He  stopped,  and  then  walked  on  again. 

"  He  is  content,"  said  Ralph,  relaxing  into  a  smile,  ''  to  set  his 
known  character  and  conduct  against  the  power  of  money — dross,  as 
he  calls  it.  Why,  what  a  dull  blockhead  this  fellow  must  be  I  Dross 
too— dross !— Who's  that  ?" 

**  Me,"  said  Newman  Noggs,  looking  in.     **  Your  niece." 
^  What  of  her  ?  "  asked  Ralph  sharply. 
"  She's  here." 
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"Here!" 

Newman  jerked  his  head  towards  his  little  room,  to  signifj  thai  she 
was  waiting  there. 

"  What  does  she  want  V*  asked  Ralph. 

^'  I  don  t  know/'  rejoined  Newman.  "  Shall  I  ask  ?"  he  added 
quickly. 

«  No,"  replied  Ralph.  «  Show  her  in— stay."  He  hastUj  piit 
away  a  padlocked  cash-hox  that  was  on  the  table,  and  sabstituted  la 
its  stead  an  empty  purse.  ^^  There,"  said  Ralph.  ^'  Now  she  mtj 
come  in." 

Newman,  with  a  grim  smile  at  this  manoeuTre,  beckoned  the  jmag 
lady  to  advance,  and  having  placed  a  chair  for  her  retired ;  lookiig 
stealthily  over  his  shoulder  at  Ralph  as  he  limped  slowly  out. 

*^  Well,"  said  Ralph,  roughly  enough ;  but  still  with  eometlung 
more  of  kindness  in  his  manner  than  he  would  have  exhibited  towarii 
anybody  else.     "  Well,  my — dear.     What  now  ?  " 

Kate  raised  her  eyes,  which  were  filled  with  tears ;  and  with  ta 
efifbrt  to  master  her  emotion  strove  to  speak,  but  in  Tain.  So  drooping 
lier  head  again,  she  remained  silent.  Her  face  was  hidden  from  hii 
Tiew,  but  Ralph  could  see  that  she  was  weeping. 

"  I  can  guess  the  cause  of  this !"  thought  Ralph,  after  lookiof  ti 
her  for  some  time  in  silence.  *'*•  I  can — I  can  guess  the  cause.  Well ! 
Well !" — thought  Ralph — for  the  moment  quite  disconcerted,  as  hs 
watched  the  anguish  of  his  beautiful  niece.  "  Where  is  the  hann  t 
only  a  few  tears ;  and  it's  an  excellent  lesson  for  her — an  exceUeat 
lesson." 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?"  asked  Ralph,  drawing  a  chair  opposite,  aid 
fitting  down. 

He  WfOS  rather  taken  aback  by  the  sudden  fimmess  with  which  Kais 
looked  up  and  answered  him. 

"  The  matter  which  brings  me  to  you,  sir,"  she  said,  *'  is  one  whidi 
should  call  the  blood  up  into  your  cheeks,  and  make  you  bum  to 
hear,  as  it  does  me  to  tell.  I  have  been  wronged ;  my  feelings  hxn 
been  outraged,  insulted,  wounded  past  all  healing,  and  by  your  frkndiL' 

"  Friends !  "  cried  Ralph,  sternly.     "  /  have  no  friends,  girL" 

"  By  the  men  I  saw  here,  then,"  returned  Kate,  quickly.  "  If  they 
were  no  friends  of  yours,  and  you  knew  what  they  were,-— oh,  the 
more  shame  on  you,  uncle,  for  bringing  me  among  them.  To  have 
subjected  me  to  what  I  was  exposed  to  here,  through  any  misplaced 
contidenco  or  imperfect  knowledge  of  your  guests,  would  haTe  required 
some  strong  excuse ;  but  if  you  did  it — as  I  now  belieTO  you  did— 
knowing  them  well,  it  was  most  dastardly  and  cruel." 

Ralph  drew  back  in  utter  amazement  at  this  plain  speakiag,  snd 
regarded  Kate  with  his  sternest  look.  But  she  met  his  saae  proudly 
and  firmly,  and  although  her  face  was  very  pale,  it  looked  more  nobis 
and  handsome,  lighted  up  as  it  was,  than  it  had  ever  appeased  befoni 

^^  There  is  some  of  that  boy's  blood  in  you,  I  see,"  said  Ralph, 
speaking  in  his  harshest  tones,  as  something  in  the  <i«^^g  cje 
reminded  him  of  Nicholas  at  their  last  meeting. 
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^^  I  hope  there  is ! "  replied  Kate.  '^  I  should  be  proud  to  know  it. 
[  am  young,  uncle,  and  all  the  difficulties  and  miseries  of  my  situation 
baYe  kept  it  down,  but  I  have  been  roused  to-day  beyond  all  endurance^ 
md,  come  what  may,  /  viii  not,  as  I  am  your  brothei^s  child,  bear 
these  insults  longer.*' 

^  What  insults,  girl  ?"  demanded  Ralph,  sharply. 

^  Remember  what  took  place  here,  and  ask  yourself,"  -replied  Kate, 
Boburing  deeply.  **"  Uncle,  yon  must— I  am  sure  you  will — ^release 
me  from  such  vile  and  degrading  companionship  as  I  am  exposed  to 
BOW.  I  do  not  mean,"  said  Kate,  hurrying  to  the  old  man,  and  laying 
bsr  arm  upon  his  shoulder ;  *^  I  do  not  mean  to  be  angry  and  violent — 
[  beg  your  pardon  if  I  have  seemed  so,  dear  uncle, — ^but  you  do  not 
know  what  I  have  sufiered,  you  do  not  indeed.  You  cannot  tell  what 
dbe  heart  of  a  young  girl  is — ^I  have  no  right  to  expect  you  should ; 
bat  when  I  tell  you  that  I  am  wretched,  and  that  my  heart  is  breaking, 
[  am  sure  you  will  help  me.     I  am  sure,  I  am  sure  you  will !" 

Ralph  looked  at  her  for  an  instant ;  then  turned  away  his  head,  and 
heat  his  foot  nervously  upon  the  ground. 

^  I  have  gone  on  day  after  day,"  said  Kate,  bending  over  him,  and 
kfanidly  placing  her  little  hand  in  his,  *^  in  the  hope  that  this  persecution 
irould  cease ;  I  have  gone  on  day  after  day,  compelled  to  assume  the 
qppeamnce  of  cheerfulness,  when  I  was  most  unhappy.  I  have  had 
■0  counsellor,  no  adviser,  no  one  to  protect  me.  Mamma  supposes  that 
Itese  are  honourable  men,  rich  and  distinguished,  and  how  can  I — 
low  can  I  undeceive  her — when  she  is  so  happy  in  these  little  delu- 
DOns,  which  are  the  only  happiness  she  has  ?  The  lady  with  whom 
fOB  plaeed  me,  is  not  the  person  to  whom  I  could  confide  matters  of  so 
Buch  delicacy,  and  I  have  come  at  last  to  you,  the  only  friend  I  have 
it  hand — almost  the  only  friend  I  have  at  all — to  entreat  and  implore 
poQ  to  assist  me." 

^*  How  can  /  assist  you,  child  ?"  said  Ralph,  rising  from  his  chair, 
md  pacing  up  and  down  the  room  in  his  old  attitude. 

•*  You  have  influence  with  one  of  these  men,  I  know"  rejoined  Kate, 
amiphatically.  ^  Would  not  a  word  from  you  induce  them  to  desist 
bom  this  unmanly  course  ?" 

^No,"  said  Ralph,  suddenly  turning;  ^at  least — ^that — I  can't  say 
i,  if  it  would." 

•*  Can't  say  it !" 

^  No,"  said  Ralph,  coming  to  a  dead  stop,  and  clasping  his  hands 
son  tightly  behind  him.     *^  I  can't  say  it." 

Kate  fell  back  a  step  or  two,  and  looked  at  him,  as  if  in  doubt 
Krhether  she  had  heard  aright. 

**  We  are  connected  in  business,"  said  Ralph,  poising  himself  alter- 
laiely  on  his  toes  and  heels,  and  looking  coolly  in  his  niece's  face, 
^m  business,  and  I  can't  affoid  to  offend  them.  What  is  it  after  all  ? 
We  have  all  our  trials,  and  this  is  one  of  yours.  Some  girls  would  be 
■snd  to  have  such  gallants  at  their  feet." 

"Proud!"  cried  Kate. 

^  I  don't  ny,"  rejomcd  Ralph,  raismg  his  fore-finger,  "  but  that  you 
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do  right  to  despise  them ;  no,  you  show  your  good  seiup  in  that^  as 
indeed  I  knew  from  the  first  you  would.  Well.  In  all  other  raqpeda 
you  are  comfortably  bestowed.  It*s  not  much  to  bear.  If  this  yonig 
lord  does  dog  your  footsteps,  and  whisper  his  drivelling  inanities  ia 
your  ears,  wnat  of  it?  It's  a  dishonourable  passion.  So  be  it;  it 
won't  last  long.  Some  other  noTclty  will  spring  up  one  day,  and  yoi 
will  be  released.     In  the  mean  time  — " 

^^  In  the  mean  time,"  interrupted  Kate,  with  becoming  pride  and 
indignation,  ^^  I  am  to  be  the  scorn  of  my  own  sex,  and  the  toy  cf 
the  other  ;  justly  condemned  by  all  women  of  right  feeling,  and 
despised  by  all  honest  and  honourable  men  ;  sunken  in  my  own  esteem, 
and  degraded  in  every  eye  that  looks  upon  me.  No,  not  if  I  wiik 
my  fingers  to  the  bone,  not  if  I  am  driven  to  the  roughest  and  iuurdeit 
labour.  Do  not  mistake  me.  I  will  not  disgrace  your  recommendatioiL 
I  will  remain  in  the  house  in  which  it  placed  me,  until  I  am  entitlfld 
to  leave  it  by  the  terms  of  my  engagement ; — though,  mind,  I  see  then 
men  no  more.  When  I  quit  it,  I  will  hide  myself  from  them  and  yoa, 
and,  striving  to  support  my  mother  by  hard  service,  I  will  live  at 
least,  in  peace,  and  trust  in  God  to  help  me." 

With  these  words,  she  waved  her  hand,  and  quitted  the  room, 
leaving  Ralph  Nickleby  motionless  as  a  statue. 

The  surprise  with  which  Kate,  as  she  closed  the  room-door,  bdieU, 
close  beside  it,  Newman  Noggs  standing  bolt  upright  in  a  little  niche 
in  the  wall  like  some  scarecrow  or  Guy  Faux  laid  up  in  winter  quar- 
ters, almost  occasioned  her  to  call  aloud.  But,  Newman  lajring  bia 
finger  upon  his  lips,  she  had  the  presence  of  mind  to  refrain. 

^^  Don't,"  said  Newman,  gliding  out  of  his  recess,  and  accompanying 
her  across  the  hall.  "  Don't  cry,  don't  cry."  Two  very  large  tearSi 
by-the-bye,  were  running  down  Newman's  face  as  he  spoke. 

^'  I  see  how  it  is,"  said  poor  Noggs,  drawing  from  his  pocket  what 
seemed  to  be  a  very  old  duster,  and  wiping  Kate's  eyes  with  it,  as 
gently  as  if  she  were  an  infant.  "  You're  giving  way  now.  Yes, 
yes,  very  good ;  that's  right,  I  like  that.  It  was  right  not  to  give 
way  before  him.     Yes,  yes  !  Ha,  ha,  ha !  Oh,  yes.     JPoor  thing !" 

With  these  disjointed  exclamations,  Newman  wiped  his  own  ejres 
with  the  afore-mentioned  duster,  and,  limping  to  the  street-door,  opened 
it  to  let  her  out. 

"  Don't  cry  any  more,"  whispered  Newman.  "  I  shall  see  you  soon. 
Ha !  ha  !  ha  !    And  so  shall  somebody  else  too.  Yes,  yes.    Ho !  ho  T 

"  God  bless  you,"  answered  Kate,  hurrying  out,  "  God  bless  you." 

^^  Same  to  you,"  rejoined  Newman,  opening  the  door  again  a  little 
way,  to  say  so.     ^^  Ha,  ha,  ha !  Ho !  ho  !  ho  !* 

And  Newman  Noggs  opened  the  door  once  again  to  nod  cheerfiillyi 
and  laugh — and  shut  it,  to  shake  his  head  mournfully,  and  cry. 

Ralph  remained  in  the  same  attitude  till  he  heard  the  noise  of  the 
closing  door,  when  he  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  after  a  few  tuns 
about  the  room — hasty  at  nret,  but  gradually  becoming  slower,  as  he 
relapsed  into  himself — sat  down  before  his  desk. 

It  is  one  of  those  problems  of  human  nature,  which  may  be  noted 
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(vwii,  but  not  mArcd ; — althcnigh  Ralph  felt  no  remorse  at  that  moment 
w  his  oondnet  towards  the  mnocent,  true-hearted  giri ;  although  his 
berliiie  clients  had  done  precisely  what  he  had  expected,  preciselr 
rlut  ha  most  wished,  and  precisely  what  would  tend  most  to  his 
Iraiitage,  still  he  hated  them  for  doing  it,  from  the  yeiy  bottom  of 
is  soul. 

^Ugh  !"  said  Ralph,  scowling  round,  and  shaking  his  clenched  hand 
I  the  feces  of  the  two  proflifi;ates  rose  up  before  his  mind ;  *^  you  shall 
ay  for  this.     Oh !  yon  shaU  pay  for  this !" 

As  the  usurer  turned  for  consolation  to  his  books  and  papers,  a 
evibrmance  was  going  on  outside  his  office-door,  which  would  haye 
oeasioned  him  no  smw  surprise,  if  he  could  by  any  means  haTe  become 
saaainted  with  it. 

Newman  Noggs  was  the  sole  actor.  He  stood  at  a  little  distance 
^om  the  door,  with  his  fayce  towards  it ;  and  with  the  sleeves  of  his 
Boat  turned  back  at  the  wrists,  was  occupied  in  bestowing  the  most 
figorous,  scientific,  and  straightforward  blows  upon  the  empty  air. 

At  fint  sight,  this  would  have  appeared  merely  a  wise  precaution 
m  a  man  of  sedentary  habits,  with  the  view  of  opening  the  chest  and 
ibengthening  the  muscles  of  the  arms.  But  the  intense  eagerness  and 
joy  depicted  in  the  face  of  Newman  Noggs,  which  was  suffused  with 
poipiration';  the  surprising  energy  with  which  he  directed  a  constant 
noeenion  of  blows  towards  a  particular  panel  about  five  feet  eight 
fimn  the  ground,  and  still  worked  away  in  the  most  imtiring  and  per- 
Hfving  manner,  would  have  sufficiently  explained  to  the  attentive 
cjbieryer,  that  his  imagination  was  threshing,  to  within  an  inch  of  his 
^  his  bod/s  most  active  employer,  Mr.  Ralph  Nickleby. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 


Oy  THE  PROCEEDINGS   OF    NICHOLAS,    AND     CERTAIN     INTERNAL     DIVI- 
SIONS  IN   THE   COMPANY   OF   MR.  VINCENT   CRUMMLES. 

The  unexpected  success  and  favour  with  which  his  experiment  at 
Porismouth  had  been  received,  induced  Mr.  Crummies  to  prolong  his 
lU?  in  that  town  for  a  fortnight  beyond  the  period  he  had  originally, 
^sngned  for  the  duration  of  his  visit,  during  which  time  Nicholas  per- 
iOBi&ed  a  vast  variety  of  characters  with  undiminished  success,  and 
ttncted  so  many  people  to  the  theatre  who  bad  never  been  seen  there 
dbre,  that  a  ben^t  was  considered  by  the  manager  a  very  promising 
Menlation.     Nicholas  assenting  to  the  terms  proposed,  the  benefit  was 
id,  and  by  it  he  realized  no  less  a  sum  than  twenty  pounds. 
Poosessed  of  this  unexpected  wealth,  his  first  act  was  to  inclose  to 
Must  John  Browdie  the  amount  of  his  friendly  loan,  which  he  accom- 
inied  with  many  expressions  of  gratitude  and  esteem,  and  many' 
fdial  wishes  for  his  matrimonial  happiness.    To  Newman  Noggs  he 
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forwarded  one  half  of  the  sam  he  had  realiased,  enirtMimg  him  to  take 
an  opportunity  of  lianding  it  to  Kate  in  secret,  and  conTeying  to 
her  the  warmest  assurances  of  his  love  and  affection.  He  made  no 
mention  of  the  way  in  which  he  had  employed  himself;  ma^ 
informing  Newman  that  a  letter  addressed  to  him  under  his  asNiB»d 
name  at  the  Post  Office,  Portsmouth,  would  readily  find  him,  sad 
entreating  that  worthy  friend  to  write  full  particulars  of  the  sitnatioo 
of  his  mother  and  sister,  and  an  account  of  all  the  grand  things  thii 
Ralph  Nickleby  had  done  for  them  since  his  departure  from  Londoa. 

^^  You  are  out  of  spirits^"  said  Smike,  on  tli^  night  after  the  letter 
bad  been  despatched. 

*^  Not  I !"  rejoined  Nicholas,  with  assumed  gaiety,  for  the  confesnon 
would  have  made  the  boy  miserable  all  night ;  ^^  I  was  thinking  aboit 
my  sister,  Smike.'' 

«  Sister  V 
■    «Aye.' 

^'  Is  she  like  you  V  inquired  Smike. 

*^  Why,  so  they  say,"  replied  Nicholas,  laughing,  ^^  only  a  great  detl 
handsomer." 

^^  She  must  be  very  beautiful,"  said  Smike,  after  thinking  a  little 
while  ynih  his  hands  folded  together,  and  his  eyes  bent  upon  hk 
&iend. 

^^  Anybody  who  didn  t  know  you  as  well  as  I  do,  my  dear  £dlow, 
would  say  you  were  an  accomplished  courtier,"  said  Nicholas. 

^^  I  don  t  even  know  what  that  is,"  replied  Smike,  shaking  his  hedL 
**  Shall  I  ever  see  your  sister  ?" 

^^  To  be  sure,"  cried  Nicholas ;  '^  we  shall  all  be  together  one  of 
these  days — when  we  are  rich,  Smike." 

"  How  is  it  that  you,  who  are  so  kind  and  good  to  me,  have  nobody 
to  be  kind  to  you  ?"  asked  Smike.     *'  I  cannot  make  that  out." 

"  Why,  it  is  a  long  story,"  replied  Nicholas,  "  and  one  you  would 
have  some  difficulty  in  comprehending,  I  fear.  I  have  an  enemy — yon 
understand  what  that  is  ?" 

'^  Oh,  yes,  I  understand  that,"  said  Smike. 

"  Well,  it  is  owing  to  him,"  returned  Nicholas.  "  He  is  rich,  and 
not  so  easily  punished  as  t/our  old  enemy,  Mr.  Squeers.  He  is  my 
uncle,  but  he  is  a  villain,  and  has  done  me  wrong." 

"  Has  he  though  ?"  asked  Smike,  bending  eagerly  forward.  ^  Whit 
18  his  name  ?  Tell  me  his  name." 

«  Ralph— Ralph  Nickleby." 

«'  Ralph  Nickleby,"  repeated  Smike.  "  Ralph.  I'll  get  that  nuM 
by  heart." 

He  had  muttered  it  over  to  himself  some  twenty  times,  when  ft 
loud  knock  at  the  door  disturbed  him  from  his  occupation.  Betoe 
he  could  open  it,  Mr.  Folair,  the  pantomimist,  thrust  in  his  bead. 

Mr.  Folair  s  head  was  usually  decorated  with  a  very  round  bat, 
unusually  high  in  the  crown,  and  curled  up  quite  tight  in  the  farimt. 
On  the  present  occasion  he  wore  it  very  much  on  one  side,  with  tba 
back  part  forward  in  consequence  of  its  being  the  least  msty ;  rooad 


kk  aeek  he  wan  %  flaming  red  wonted  comforter,  whereof  the  strag- 
gling  ends  peeped  out  heneath  hia  threadbare  Newmarket  coat,  whidi 
was  very  tight  and  buttoned  all  the  way  up.  He  carried  in  hie  hand 
one  Tery  dirty  glove,  and  a  cheap  dress  cane  with  a  glass  handle ;  in 
diort,  his  whole  appearance  was  unusually  dashing,  and  demonstrated  a 
hr  more  scmpulous  attention  to  his  toilet,  than  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
bestowing  upon  it. 

**'  Good  erening,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Folair,  taking  off  the  tall  hat,  and 
fonniDg  his  fingers  through  his  hair.  ^^  I  bring  a  communication.  Hem !" 

*^  From  whom,  and  what  about  V*  inquired  Nicholas.  ^  You  axe 
vnisiudly  mysterious  to-night." 

**'  Gold,  perhaps,"  returned  Mr.  Folair ;  ^'  cold,  perhaps.  That  is  the 
imlt  of  my  position — ^not  of  myself,  Mr.  Johnson.  My  position  as  a 
mutual  friend  requires  it,  sir."  Mr.  Folair  paused  with  a  most  im- 
pfessiTe  look,  and  diving  into  the  hat  before  noticed,  drew  firom  thence 
a  snuLll  piece  of  whity-brown  paper  curiously  folded,  whence  he 
hrooght  forth  a  note  which  it  had  served  to  keep  clean,  and  handing  it 
OfTer  to  Nicholas,  said— 

"  Have  the  goodness  to  read  that,  sir." 

Nicholas,  in  a  state  of  much  amazement,  took  the  note  and  broke  the 
seal,  glancing  at  Mr.  Folair  as  he  did  so,  who,  knitting  his  brow  and 
pursing  up  his  mouth  with  great  dignity,  was  sitting  with  his  eyes 
steadily  fixed  upon  the  ceiling. 

It  was  directed  to  blank  Johnson  Esq.,  by  favour  of  Augustus 
Folair  Esq. ;  and  the  astonishment  of  Nicholas  was  in  no  degree 
when  he  found  it  to  be  couched  in  the  following  laconic  tcrais : 


^  Mr.  Lenville  presents  his  kind  r^ards  to  Mr.  Johnson,  and  will 
Isel  obliged  if  he  will  inform  him  at  what  hour  to-morrow  morning  it 
will  be  most  convenient  to  him  to  meet  Mr.  L.  at  the  Theatre,  for  the 
purpose  of  having  his  nose  pulled  in  the  presence  of  the  company. 

*^Mr.  Lenville  requests  Mr.  Johnson  not  to  neglect  making  an 
appointment,  as  he  has  invited  two  or  three  professional  friends  to 
witness  the  ceremony,  and  cannot  disappoint  them  upon  any  account 
whatever. 

•*  Portsnumthy  Tktesday  night," 

Indignant  as  he  was  at  this  impertinence,  there  was  something  so 
exquisitely  absurd  in  such  a  cartel  of  defiance,  that  Nicholas  was 
obliged  to  bite  his  lip  and  read  the  note  over  two  or  three  times  before 
he  could  muster  sufficient  gravity  and  sternness  to  address  the  hostile 
Bessenger,  who  had  not  taken  his  eyes  from  the  ceiling,  nor  altered  the 
expressK)n  of  his  face  in  the  slightest  degree. 

*«Do  you  know  the  contents  of  this  note,  sir  ?"  he  asked,  at  length. 

^  Yes,"  rejoined  Mr.  Folair,  looking  round  for  an  instant,  and 
immediately  carrying  his  eyes  back  again  to  the  ceiling. 

*^  And  how  dare  you  bring  it  here,  sir  ?"  asked  Nicholas,  tearing  it 
into  very  little  pieces,  and  jerking  it  in  a  shower  towards  the  messen- 
"  Had  you  no  fear  of  being  kicked  down  stairs^  sir  ? " 
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-  Mr.  Folair  turned  his  head — now  ornamented  with  newenl  fragmcali 
of  the  note-^towards  Nichohis,  and  with  the  same  impertufaible 
dignity  hriefly  replied  "  No." 

^^  Ilien,''  said  Nicholas,  taking  up  the  tall  hat  and  tossing  it  towaidi 
the  door,  *^  you  had  better  follow  that  article  of  your  dress,  sir,*  cr 
you  may  find  yourself  yeiy  disagreeably  deceived,  and  that  within  a 
dozen  seconds." 

^^  I  say,  Johnson,"  remonstrated  Mr.  Folair,  suddenly  losing  all  Ui 
dignity,  *^none  of  that,  you  know.  No  tricks  with  a  gentleman's 
wardrobe." 

*^  Leave  the  room,"  returned  Nicholas.  ^^  How  could  you  presoBa 
to  come  here  on  such  an  errand,  you  scoundrel  ?" 

^^  Pooh !  pooh !"  said  Mr.  Folair,  unwinding  his  comforter,  aad 
gradually  getting  himself  out  of  it.     ^^  There— tluit's  enough." 

^'  Enougn !"  cried  Nicholas,  advancing  towards  him.  ^  Take  your- 
self off,  sir." 

^^  Pooh !  pooh !  I  tell  you,"  returned  Mr.  Foliur,  waving  his  hand  in 
deprecation  of  any  further  wrath;  ^^I  wasn't  in  earnest.  I  only 
brought  it  in  joke." 

^^  You  had  better  be  careful  how  you  indulge  in  such  jokes  aoain," 
said  Nicholas,  ^^  or  you  may  find  an  allusion  to  pulling  noses  rauMr  a 
dangerous  reminder  for  the  subject  of  your  facetiousness.  Was  it 
vmtten  in  joke  too,  pray  ?  " 

'^No  no,  that's  the  best  of  it,"  returned  the  actor;  ^ right  down 
earnest — ^honour  bright." 

Nicholas  could  not  repress  a  smile  at  the  odd  figure  before  him, 
which,  at  all  times  more  calculated  to  provoke  mirth  than  anger,  was 
especially  so  at  that  moment,  when  with  one  knee  upon  the  ground 
Mr.  Folair  twirled  his  old  hat  round  upon  his  hand,  and  affected  the 
extremest  agony  lest  any  of  the  nap  should  have  been  knocked  off — an 
ornament  which,  it  is  almost  superfluous  to  say,  it  had  not  boasted  fiv 
many  months. 

*^  Come,  sir,'*  said  Nicholas^  laughing  in  spite  of  himself.  *^  Have 
the  fioodness  to  explain." 

^^  Why,  I'll  tell  you  how  it  is,"  said  Mr.  Folair,  sitting  himself  down 
in  a  chair  with  great  coolness.  ^^  Since  you  came  here,  Lenville  has 
done  nothing  but  second  business,  and,  instead  of  having  a  reception 
every  night  as  he  used  to  have,  they  have  let  him  come  on  as  if  he 
was  nobody." 

*^  What  do  you  mean  by  a  reception  ?"  asked  Nicholas. 

*^  Jupiter !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Folair,  ^^  what  an  unsophisticated  shep- 
herd you  are,  Johnson !  Why,  applause  firom  the  house  when  you  fint 
come  on.  So  he  has  gone  on  night  after  night,  never  getting  a  hand 
and  you  getting  a  couple  of  rounds  at  least,  and  sometimes  three,  till  at 
length  he  got  quite  desperate,  and  had  half  a  mind  last  night  to  play 
Tybalt  with  a  real  sword,  and  pink  you — not  dangerously,  but  jn^ 
enough  to  lay  you  up  for  a  month  or  two." 

^^  V  ery  considerate,"  remarked  Nicholas. 

^*  Yes,  I  think  it  was  under  the  circumstances ;  his  professional  lepo* 
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actioii  being  at  stake,"  said  Mr.  Folair,  quite  seriously.  ^^  But  his  heart 
ailed  him,  and  he  cast  about  for  some  other  way  of  annojring  you,  and 
mflring  himsdf  popuhir  at  the  same  time — for  that's  the  point.  Noto- 
riety, notoriety,  is  the  thing.  Bless  you,  if  he  had  pinked  you,"  said 
Mr.  Fokur,  stopping  to  make  a  calculation  in  his  mind,  ^*  it  would  have 
been  worth — ah,  it  would  have  been  worth  eight  or  ten  shillings  a  week 
bo  him.  All  the  town  would  haye  come  to  see  the  actor  inio  nearly 
killed  a  man  by  mistake ;  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  it  had  got  him  an 
Bogagement  in  London.  However,  he  was  obliged  to  try  some  other 
mode  of  getting  popular,  and  this  one  occurred  to  him.  It's  a  clever 
idea,  really.  If  you  had  shown  the  white  feather,  and  let  him  pull  your 
Doee,  he'd  have  got  it  into  the  paper;  if  you  had  sworn  the  peace 
igainst  him,  it  would  have  been  in  the  paper  too,  and  he'd  have  been 
[net  as  much  talked  about  as  you— don't  you  see  ?  " 

**  Oh  certainly,"  rejoined  Nicholas ;  ^^  but  suppose  I  were  to  turn  the 
tables,  and  pull  ku  nose,  what  then  ?    Would  that  make  his  fortune  ?" 

^  Why,  I  don't  think  it  would,"  replied  Mr.  Folair,  scratching  his 
head,  **  because  there  wouldn't  be  any  romance  about  it,  and  he 
wiouldn't  be  favourably  known.  To  tell  you  the  truth  though,  he  didn't 
ddeolate  much  upon  that,  for  you're  always  so  mild-spoken,  and  are 
so  popular  among  the  women,  that  we  didn't  suspect  yon  of  showing 
fight.  If  you  did,  however,  he  has  a  way  of  getting  out  of  it  easily, 
depend  upen  that." 

^  Has  he  ?"  rejoined  Nicholas.  ^^  We  will  try,  to-morrow  morning. 
In  the  meantime,  you  can  give  whatever  account  of  our  interview  you 
like  best.     Qood  night." 

As  Mr.  Folair  was  pretty  well  known  among  his  fellow-actors  for  a 
nan  who  delighted  in  mischief,  and  was  by  no  means  scrupulous, 
Nicholas  had  not  much  doubt  but  that  he  had  secretly  prompted  the 
tragedian  in  the  course  he  had  taken,  and,  moreover,  that  he  would 
have  carried  his  mission  with  a  very  high  hand  if  he  had  not  been 
disconcerted  by  the  very  unexpected  demonstrations  with  which  it  had 
been  received.  It  was  not  worth  his  while  to  be  serious  with  him, 
however,  so  he  dismissed  the  pantomimist,  with  a  gentle  hint  that  if 
he  ofiended  a^in  it  would  be  under  the  penalty  of  a  broken  head ; 
and  Mr.  Folaur,  taking  the  caution  in  exceedingly  good  part,  walked 
away  to  confer  with  his  principal,  and  give  such  an  account  of  his 
pKK^edines  as  he  might  think  best  calculated  to  carry  on  the  joke. 

He  had  no  doubt  reported  that  Nicholas  was  in  a  state  of  extreme 
bodily  fear ;  for  when  that  young  gentleman  walked  with  much  deli- 
beration down  to  the  theatre  next  morning  at  the  usual  hour,  he  found 
an  the  company  assembled  in  evident  expectation,  and  Mr.  Lenville, 
with  his  severest  stage  face,  sitting  majestically  on  a  table,  whistling 
defiance. 

Now  the  ladies  were  on  the  side  of  Nicholas,  and  the  gentlemen 

Seing  jealous)  were  on  the  side  of  the  disappointed  tragedian ;  so  that 
e  latter  formed  a  little  group  about  the  redoubtable  Mr.  Lenville, 
and  the  former  looked  on  at  a  little  distance  in  some  trepidation  and 
anxiety.     On  Nicholas  stopping  to  salute  them,  Mr.  Lenville  laughed 
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a  floornful  laugh,  and  made  some  general  rematk  touching  tiw  nakml 
history  of  puppies. 

^*0h  !"  said  Nicholas,  looking  quietly  round,  ^^are  ymi  there  T 

^Slaye!"  returned  Mr.  Lenviile,  flourishing  his  right  am,  ni 
approaching  Nicholas  with  a  theatrical  stride.  Bnt  aomdiow  he 
appeared  just  at  that  moment  a  little  startled,  as  if  Nicholas  did  not 
look  quite  so  frightened  as  he  had  expected,  and  came  all  at  ouee  to 
an  awkward  halt,  at  which  the  assembled  ladies  burst  into  a  sbifl 
laugh. 

*^  Object  of  my  scorn  and  hatred ! "  said  Mr.  LeoYille,  ^  I  hold  ye  it 
contempt." 

Nicholas  laughed  in  Tery  unexpected  enjoyment  of  this  performanoe; 
and  the  ladies,  by  way  of  encouragement,  laughed  louder  than  befon; 
whereat  Mr.  Lenvillo  assumed  his  bitterest  smile,  and  expressed  hii 
opinion  that  they  were  *'  minions." 

*^  But  they  shall  not  protect  ye !"  said  the  tragedian,  taking  at 
upward  look  at  Nicholas,  beginning  at  his  boots  and  ending  at  the 
crown  of  his  head,  and  then  a  downward  one,  beginning  at  the  ciowa 
of  his  head,  and  ending  at  his  boots — which  two  looks,  as  eTCfybodj 
knows,  express  defiance  on  the  stage.     ^^  They  shall  not  protect  je-^ 

Thus  speaking,  Mr.  Lenviile  folded  his  arms,  and  treated  Nicholas  te 
that  expression  of  face  with  which,  in  melo-dramatic  performances,  ha 
was  in  the  habit  of  regarding  the  tyrannical  kings  when  they  said^ 
*Away  with  him  to  the  deepest  dungeon  beneath  the  castle  moat;' 
and  which,  accompanied  with  a  little  jingling  of  fetters,  had  bees 
known  to  produce  great  effects  in  its  time. 

Whether  it  was  the  absence  of  the  fetters  or  not,  it  made  no  xerf 
deep  impression  on  Mr.  Lenville's  adversary,  however,  but  rather 
seemed  to  increase  tlie  good  humour  expressed  in  his  countenance ;  ift 
whicli  stage  of  the  contest,  one  or  two  gentlemen,  who  had  come  oot 
expressly  to  witness  the  pulling  of  Nicholas's  nose,  grew  impatient^ 
murmuring  that  if  it  were  to  l>e  done  at  all  it  had  better  be  done  at 
once,  and  that  if  Mr.  Lenviile  didn't  mean  to  do  it  he  had  better  say 
so,  and  not  keep  them  waiting  there.  Thus  urged,  the  tragedian 
adjusted  the  cufl'  of  his  right  coat  sleeve  for  the  performance  of  tha 
operation,  and  walked  in  a  very  stately  manner  up  to  Nicholas,  who 
sutiered  Iiim  to  approach  to  within  the  requisite  distance,  and  then, 
without  the  smallest  discomposure,  knocked  him  down. 

Before  the   discomfited   tragedian   could    raise  his   head    from  the 
boards,   Mrs.   Ijcnviile  (who,   as  has  been  before  hinted,   was  in 
interesting  state)  rushed  from  the  rear  rank  of  ladies,  and  uttering 
piercing  scream  threw  herself  upon  the  body. 

*'  Do  you  see  this,  monster  ?    Do  you  see  t/iis  ?*'   cried  Mr. 
ville,  sitting  up,  and  pointing  to  his  prostrate  lady,  who  was  holdings 
him  very  tight  round  the  waist. 

**  Come,"  said  Nicholas,  nodding  his  head,  ^^  apologise  for  the  inso- 
lent note  you  wrote  to  me  last  night,   and  waste  do  more  time  m 
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<<  Never  r  cried  Mr.  LenTiUe. 

<*  Yes — fCB — J9&—  "  screamed  his  wife.     ^  For  my  sake — for  mine^ 

Lenrille— -forego  all  idk  Uumoj  unless  voa  would  see  me  a  blighted  oorsa 

at  your  feet." 

^^Thb  is  affecting!"   said  Mr.  Lenville,  looking  round  him,  and 

drawing  the  back  of  his  hand  across  his  eyes.     *^  The  tics  of  nature 
an  strong.     The  weak  husband  and  the  father — the  father  that  is  yet 
to  be — relents.     I  apologise." 
^  Humbly  and  submissively  ?"  said  Nicholas. 
*^  Humbly  and  submissively/'    returned  the  tragedian,   scowling 

upwards.     "  But  only  to  save  her, — for  a  time  will  come " 

"Very  good,"  said  Nicholas ;  "  I  hope  Mrs.  Lenville  may  have  a 
good  one ;  and  when  it  docs  come,  and  you  are  a  father,  you  shall 
ntnct  it  if  you  have  the  courage.  There.  Be  careful,  sir,  to  what 
lengths  your  jealousy  carries  you  another  time ;  and  be  careful,  also, 
before  you  venture  too  for,  to  ascertain  your  rival's  temper."  "With 
this  paiting  advice  Nicholas  picked  up  Mr.  Lenville's  ash  stick  which 
liad  flown  out  of  his  hand,  and  breaking  it  in  half,  threw  him  the  pieces 
aad  withdrew,  bowing  slightly  to  the  spectators  as  he  walked  out. 
The  profoundest  deference  was  paid  to  Nicholas  that  night,  and  the 

'  people  who  had  been  most  anxious  to  have  his  nose  pulled  in  the 
■oraing,  embraced  occasions  of  taking  him  aside,  and  telling  him  with 
gieat  feeling,  how  very  friendly  they  took  it  that  he  should  have 
treated  that  Lenville  so  properly,  who  was  a  most  unbearable  fellow, 
nd  oa  whom  they  had  all,  by  a  remarkable  coincidence,  at  one  timo 
w  ether  contemplated  the  infliction  of  condign  punishment,  which 
tlie^  had  only  been  restrained  from  administering  by  consid(TationS  of 
HMrey ;  indeed,  to  judge  from  the  invariable  termination  of  all  these 
■toriea,  there  never  was  such  a  charitable  and  kind-hearted  set  of 
pwple  as  the  male  members  of  Mr.  Cnimmlcs's  company. 

Nicholas  bore  his  trium])h,  as  he  had  his  succcsb  in  the  little  world  of 
tbe  theatre,  with  the  utmost  moderation  and  good  humour.  The  crest- 
Wlen  Mr.  Lenville  made  an  expiring  effort  to  obtain  revenge  by 
*>ding  a  boy  into  the  gallery  to  hiss,  but  he  fell  a  sacrifice  to  popular 
Agnation,  and  was  promptly  turned  out  without  having  his  money 
Wk. 

**  Well,  Smike,"  said  Nicholas  when  the  first  piece  was  over,  and  he 
W  almost  finished  dressing  to  go  home,  "  is  there  any  letter  yet  ?  " 
"  Yes,"  replied  Smike,  '^  I  got  this  one  from  the  post-oflfice." 
**From  Newman  Noggs,"  said  Nicholas,  casting  his  eye  upon  tho 
J'^mped  direction ;  '^  it's  no  easy  matter  to  make  his  writing  out. 
^  me  sec — let  mo  see.'* 


By  dint  of  poring  over  the  letter  for  half  an  hour,  he  contrived  to 
^*ke  himself  master  of  the  contents,  which  were  certainly  not  of  a 
Jature  to  set  his  mind  at  ease.  Newman  took  upon  himself  to  send 
^k  the  ten  pounds,  observing  that  he  had  ascertained  that  neither 
-"Irs.  Nickleby  nor  Kate  was  in  actual  want  of  money  at  the  moment, 
^^  that  a  time  might  shortly  come  when  Nicholas  might  want  it 
^ore.     He  entreated  him  not  to  be  alarmed  at  what  he  was  about  to 
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say; — there  was  no  bad  news — they  were  in  good  health — but  he 
thought  circumstances  might  occur,  or  were  occurring,  which  would 
render  it  absolutely  necessary  that  Kate  should  have  her  brotho^i 
protection,  and  if  so,  Newman  said,  he  would  write  to  him  to  thii 
effect,  either  by  the  next  post  or  the  next  but  one. 

Nicholas  read  this  passage  very  often,  and  the  more  he  thought  d 
it  the  more  he  began  to  fear  some  treachery  upon  the  part  of  Ralph 
Once  or  twice  he  felt  tempted  to  repair  to  London  at  all  hazsmis 
without  an  hour's  delay,  but  a  little  reflection  assured  him  that  if  such 
a  step  were  necessary,  Newman  would  have  spoken  out  and  told  him  n 
at  once. 

^^  At  all  events  I  should  prepare  them  here  for  the  possibility  of  mj 

foing  away  suddenly,"  said  Nicholas ;    *^  I  should  lose  no  time  is 
oin^  that."     As  the  thought  occurred  to  him,  he  took  up  his  hat  and 
humed  to  the  green -room. 

'^  Well,  Mr.  Johnson,"  said  Mrs.  Crummies,  who  was  seated  there  m 
full  regal  costume,  with  the  phenomenon  as  the  maiden  in  her  matenuJ 
arms,  "  next  week  for  Ryde,  then  for  Winchester,  then  for " 

*'  I  have  some  reason  to  fear,"  interrupted  Nicholas,  ^^  that  befon 
you  leave  here  my  career  with  you  will  have  closed." 

^'  Closed  ! "  cried  Mrs.  Crummies,  raising  her  hands  in  astonishmeiL 

^'  Closed  ! "  cried  Miss  Snevellicci,  trembling  so  much  in  her  tigfati 
that  she  actually  laid  her  hand  upon  the  shoulder  of  the  managcMi 
for  support. 

^^  Why,  he  don't  mean  to  pay  he's  going ! "  exclaimed  Mro.  Gmddeii 
making  her  way  towards  Mrs.  Crummies.     ^'  Hoity  toity !  nomepw* 

The  phenomenon,  being  of  an  affectionate  nature  and  monofv 
excitable,  raised  a  loud  cry,  and  Miss  Belvawney  and  Miss  BnnNi 
actually  shed  tears.  Even  the  male  performers  stopped  in  their  fl9H 
versation,  and  echoed  the  word  ^'  Going ! "  although  some  IBM 
them  (and  they  had  been  the  loudest  in  their  congratulations  that  dijj 
winked  at  each  other  as  though  they  would  not  be  sorry  to  loaajpjBki 
favoured  rival ;  an  opinion,  indeed,  which  the  honest  Mr.  FohlB^*lAt 
was  ready  dressed  for  the  savage,  openly  stated  in  so  many  wordi  ti  ■ 
demon  with  whom  he  was  sharing  a  pot  of  porter. 

Nicholas  briefly  said  that  he  fearied  it  would  be  so,  alUiOii^  ha 
could  not  yet  speak  with  any  degree  of  certainty ;  and  getting  away  ai 
soon  as  he  could,  went  home  to  con  Newman's  letter  once  more,  and 
speculate  upon  it  afresh. 

How  trifling  all  that  had  been  occupying  his  time  and  thoughts  f^ 
many  weeks  seemed  to  him  during  that  sleeph^s  night,  and  how  con- 
stantly and  incessantly  present  to  his  imagination  was  the  one  idea 
that  Kate  in  the  midst  of  some  great  trouble  and  distress  might  even 
then  be  looking — and  vainly  too — for  him  ! 
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CUAPTEll  XXX. 

teTIYITIES    ARE    HELD    IN     HONOUR    OF    NICHOLAS,    WHO    SUDDENLY 
WITHDRAWS    HIMSELF   FROM    THE   SOCIETY   OF    MR.    VINCENT   CRUM- 
'    XLES   AND   UIS   THEATRICAL   COMPANIONS. 

){jt.  Vincent  Crummles  was  no  sooner  acquainted  with  the  public 
annonnccment  which  Nicholas  had  made  relative  to  the  probability  of 
)u8  shortly  ceasing  to  be  a  member  of  the  company;  than  he  evinoed 
iBUkj  tokens  of  grief  and  cbnstematibn  ;  and,  in  the  extremity  of  his 
de^Mir,  even  held  out  certain  vague  promises  of  a  speedy  improvement 
not  only  in  the  a.m6unt  of  hi^  regular  salary,  but  also  in  the  contingent 
(moluments  appartaining  to  his  authorship.  Finding  Nicholas  bent 
upon  quitting  the  society — for  he  had  now  determined  that,  even  if  no 
further  tidings  came  from  Newman,  he  would,  at  all  hazards,  ease  his 
^d  by  repairing  to  London  and  ascertaining  the  exact  position  of  his 
*>tep-^Mr.  Crummies  was  fain  to  content  himself  by  calculating  the 
dttdces  of  his  coming  back  again,  and  taking  prompt  and  energetic 
iMuiires  to  make  the  most  of  him  before  he  went  away. 

"Let  me  see,"  said  Mr.  Crummies,  taking  off  his  outlaw's  wig,  tho 
lietter  to' arrive  at  a  cool-headed  view  of  tlie  whole  case.  '^Ijct  mo 
Jtei  This  is  Wednesday  night.  -"We'll  have  posters  out  the  first  thing 
V  the  morning, ,  announcing  positively,  your  last  appearance  for  to^ 
Bwrrow."      ' 

•  **But  perhaps  it  may  not  be  my  last  appearance,  you  know,"  said 
f^idbolas.  ^  Unless  I  am  summoned  'away,-  I  should  be  sorry  to 
fBcoatenience  you  by  leaving  before'  the  end"  of  the  week." 
■  '*&rTnuch  the  better,"  returned '  Mr.  Crummies.  "We  can  have 
pQwiyely  your  last  appearance,  on  Thursday— re-cngageinenf  for  one 
'^htlnore,  on  Friday — and,  yielding  to  the'  wislies  of  niimcrous  influcn- 
]^.INHtron8,  who.  were  disappointed  in  obtaining  scat:*,  on  Saturday. 
aW  ought  to  bring  three  very  decent  houses."  "  ^  " 

**  Then'  I  am  to  make  three  last  appearances,  am  I  ? "  inquired 
Nicholas,  smiling.  '    •       '  '     ' 

''Yes,*  rejoined  tho  manager,  scratching  his  head  with  an  air  of 
fwne vexation ;  "three  is  not  cnougli,  and  it's  very  bungling  and 
^''Hgiilar  not  to  have  more,  but  if  wo  can't  help  it  we  cant,  so  there's 
^nae  in  talking.-  'A  novelty  would  be  very  desirable.  A''ou  couldn't 
'^  a  comic  song  on  the  pony's  back,  could  you  ?"      ■  » 

**  No,"  replied  Nicholas,  "  I  couldn't  indeed."  >  •  -   » 

"  It  has  drawn  money  before  now,"  said  Mr.  Crummies,  with  a  look 
^  disappointment.  *'  Whiat  do  you  think  of  a  brilliant  display  of 
"reworks?" 

^'That  it  would  be  rather  expensive,"  replied  Nicholas,  drily. 

'*  Eightecnpence  would  do  it,"  said  Mr.  C/rummlcs.  "  You  on  tho 
^  of  a  paur  of  steps  with  the  phenomenon  in  an  attitude ;  '  Farewell' 
®^  a  transparency  behind ;  and  nine  people  at  the  wings  with  a  squib 
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in  each  hand — all  the  dozen  and  a  half  going  off  at  once— it  would  be 
▼ery  grand — awful  from  the  front,  quite  awftil." 

As  Nicholas  appeared  by  no  ^neans  impressed  with  the  solemnity  of 
the  proposed  effect,  but,  on  the  contrary,  received  the  propoeiUoii  in  » 
most  irreverent  manner  and  laughed  at  it  very  heartily,  Mr.  Cnumoki 
abandoned  the  project  in  its  birth,  and  doomily  observed  that  fkcj 
must  make  up  the  best  bill  they  could  with  combats  and  hompyi^ 
and  so  stick  to  the  legitimate  drama. 

For  the  purpose  of  carrying  this  object  into  instant  exeeatioB,  the 
manager  at  once  repaired  to  a  small  dressing-room  adjacent  whoi 
Mrs.  Crummies  was  then  occupied  in  ezchanging  tlie  bahUiBMiils  i>f  a 
melo-dramatic  empress  for  the  (nxlinary  attire  of  matrons  in  the  wm^ 
teenth  century.  And  with  the  assistance  of  this  lady,  and  the  motam' 
plished  Mrs.  Grudden  (who  had  quite  a  genius  for  making  out  UK 
being  a  great  hand  at  throwing  in  the  notes  of  admiratioB,  and  kaeviiy 
from  long  experience  exactly  where  the  largest  capitals  ought  to  gsji 
he  seriously  applied  himself  to  the  composition  of  the  poster. 

^^Ileigho!"  sighed  Nicholas,  as  he  threw  himself  back  fai  Ai 
prompters  chair,  after  telegraphing  the  needful  directions  to  ShAi^ 
who  had  been  playing  a  meagre  tailor  in  the  interlude,  with  one  skirt 
to  his  coat,  and  a  little  pocket  handkerchief  with  a  large  hole  in  it^  and 
a  woollen  nightcap,  and  a  red  nose,  and  other  distinctive  marks  pecnliar 
to  tailors  on  the  stage.     "  Ileigho !     I  wish  all  this  were  over. ' 

*^  Over,  Mr.  Johnson  !"  repeated  a  female  voice  behind  hiai,  in  a 
kind  of  plaintive  surprise. 

^^  It  was  an  ungallant  speech,  certainly,**  said  Nicholas,  looking  o 
to  see  who  the  speaker  was,  and  recognising  Miss  Snevellicoi.  **I 
would  not  have  made  it  if  I  had  known  you  had  been  within  heariM.* 

**  What  a  dear  that  Mr.  Digby  is  1 "  said  Miss  Snevellicd,  as  ue 
tailor  went  off  on  the  opposite  side,  at  the  end  of  the  piece^  with  gmt 
applause.     (Smikc's  theatrical  name  was  Digby.) 

^'  ril  tell  him  presently,  for  his  gratification,  tliat  yon  said  so,*retQnsd 

Nicholas. 

"Oh  you  naughty  thing!"  rejoined  Miss  Snevellicci.  "I  dosi^ 
know,  though,  thut  I  should  much  mind  his  knowing  my  ofunon  d 
him  ;  with  some  other  people,  indeed,  it  might  be—"  Heie  Miv 
Snevellicci  stopped,  as  though  waiting  to  be  questioned,  but  no  qm- 
tioning  came,  for  Nicholas  was  thinking  about  more  serious  mattfW 

"  liow  kind  it  is  of  you,"  resumed  Miss  Snevellicci,  after  m  idisii 
fiilcnce,  "  to  sit  waiting  here  for  him  night  after  night,  night  after 
night,  no  matter  how  tured  you  are ;  and  taking  so  much  pains  wA 
him,  and  doing  it  all  with  as  much  delight  and  readiness  as  if  yoa 
were  coining  gold  by  it  i " 

^^Ile  well  deserves  all  the  kindness  I  can  show  him,  and  a  grei^ 
deal  more,"  said  Nicholas.  "  He  is  the  most  grateftil,  single-heaitit 
affectionate  creature,  that  ever  breathed." 

" So  odd,  too,"  remarked  Miss ^nevellcci,  ** isn't  he ?"  ^         ^ 

<'  God  help  him,  and  those  who  have  made  him  so,  he  is  indeed 
rejoined  Nicholas,  shaking  his  heaa 
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^Ht  H  «nh  *  diiriliib  dose  chap,"  taid  Mr.  Folair,  who  had  oom« 
^  a  little  baCm^  and  now  joinad  m  tha  convenatioiL  ^  Nobodj  caa 
NMT  0Bi  aDfthinff  out  of  him." 

**  What  ifauM  thay  flwt  out  of  him  ?"  aaked  Nidioha,  tonuiur  zoond 
•illi  ama  ahruptattl  "^  ^^ 

^Zoaka !  whaia  fiie-aaioryoii  are,  Johoaon  I"  returned  Mr.  Folatr, 
mlliiiff  np  the  heel  of  his  dancing  shoe.  ^^  I'm  only  talking  of  the 
latwrai  curioftty  of  the  people  here,  to  know  what  he  has  been  about 
dlhialifau" 

^Poor  feUowl  it  is  petty  phun,  I  should  think,  that  he  has  not  tha 
nteOect  to  have  been  about  anything  of  much  importance  to  them  or 
■If  faady  elaa,"  aaid  Niidudaa, 

^  Aj,"  lajoiiied  the  actor,  ooatemphitbff  the  effect  of  his  &oe  in  a 
imp  reflector,  ^^  but  that  mvoWes  the  whole  question,  you  know." 

^  What  qneation  t"  aaked  Nichoka. 

^  Why,  the  who  he  is  end  what  he  is,  and  how  you  two,  who  are 
a  difimnt,  esme  to  be  auch  close  companions,"  replied  Mr,  Folair, 
Id^bted  with  the  opportunity  of  saying  something  disagreeable. 
'  Xfaai  <a  in  aferybod/s  month." 

**  Tlia  *  everybody'  of  the  theatre,  I  suppose?"  said  Nicholas,  con- 
■BiptiiaDaly. 

^  In  it  and  out  of  it  too,"  replied  the  actor.  '*  Why,  you  know, 
UBviUa  aaya-" 

*  I  thought  I  had  silenced  him  effectually,"  interrupted  Nicholas, 


^  Perhaps  you  have,"  rejoined  the  immovable  Mr.  Folair ;  ^  if  you 
lave^  be  said  this  before  be  was  silenced :  Lenville  says  that  you're  a 
¥f  lar  stick  of  an  actor,  and  that  it's  only  the  mystery  about  you  thai 
las  caused  you  to  go  down  with  the  people  here,  and  that  Crummies 
taspa  it  np  for  his  own  sake ;  though  Lenville  says  he  don't  believe 
here's  anything  at  all  in  it,  exeept  your  having  got  into  a  scrape 
mi  nm  away  &om  somewhere,  for  doing  something  or  other." 

^  Ob  1"  asld  Nicholas,  forcing  a  smile. 

^  That's  a  part  of  what  he  says,"  added  Mr.  Folair.  ^'  I  mention  it 
a  Ilia  6iend  of  both  parties,  and  in  strict  confidence.  /  don't  amo 
filh  him,  you  know.  He  says  he  takes  Digby  to  be  more  knave  than 
M.i  and  old  Fiuggers,  who  does  the  heavy  business  you  know,  he 
Sfot  ibat  when  he  delivered  roesssges  at  Covent  Garden  the  season 
\tttm  laat,  thete  used  to  be  a  pickpocket  hovering  about  the  coach- 
laad  who  had  exactly  the  face  of  Digby ;  though,  as  he  very  properly 
m,  Du^  may  not  be  the  same,  but  only  his  brother,  or  some  near 

^  Oh  I"  cried  Nicholas  again. 

^  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Folair,  with  undisturbed  calmness,  '^  that's  what 
hey  aay.  I  thought  I'd  tell  yon,  because  really  you  ou^ht  to  know. 
)h  i  hare's  this  blessed  phenomenon  at  last.  Ugh,  you  little  imposi- 
aon,  I  should  like  to  —  quite  ready,  my  darling, — humbug — Ring  up 
MiDk  G.,  and  let  the  favourite  wake  'eni." 

VUecing  in alond  voice  such  of  the  latter  aQusions  as  were  com* 

u2 
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t)1iTuentaTy  to  tbe  unconscious  pticnomonon,  and  giving  the  rei^  id  t 
confidential  ^'  aside"  to  Nicholas,  Mr.  Folair  followed  the  Moent  of  tli6 
curtain  with  his  eyes,  regarded  with  a  sneer  the  reception  of  Mirt 
Crummies  as  the  Maiden,  and,  foiling  hack  a  step  or  two  to  advaiioe 
with  the  hetter  effect,  uttered  a  preliminary  howl,  and  ^^  wettt  oo" 
chattering  his  teeth  and  hrandishing  his  tin  tomahawk  as  the  ImEu 
Savage. 

*^  So  these  are  some  of  the  stories  they  invent  about  us,  and  huif 
firom  mouth  to  mouth !"  thought  Nicholas.  ^'  If  a  man  would  oonmit 
an  inexpiable  ofience  against  any  society,  large  or  small,  let  him  be 
euccessful.     They  will  forgive  him  any  crime  but  that." 

'^  You  surely  don't  mind  what  that  malicious  creature  says^  Hn 
Johnson  ?  "  observed  Miss  Snevellicci  in  her  most  winning  tones. 

^'  Not  I,"  replied  Nicholas.  ^'  If  I  were  going  to  remain  hoe,  t 
might  think  it  worth  my  while  to  embroil  myself.  As  it  is,  kt  them 
talk  till  they  are  hoarse.  But  here,"  added  Nicholas,  as  Sn^ 
approached,  ^^  here  comes  the  subject  of  a  portion  of  their  goodniatart) 
so  let  he  and  I  say  good  night  together."  ' 

^'  No,  I  will  not  let  either  of  you  say  anything  of  the  kind,"  retoned 
Miss  Sneyellicci.  ^'  You  must  come  home  and  see  mama,  who  dhfy 
came  to  Portsmouth  to-day,  and  is  dying  to  behold  yoo.  Led,  l^ 
dear,  persuade  Mr.  Johnson." 

'^  Oh,  I'm  sure,"  returned  Miss  Ledrook,  with  considerahle  vivaci^ 
^^  if  you  can't  persuade  him — "  Miss  Ledrook  said  no  mote,  hot 
intimated,  by  a  dexterous  playfulness,  that  if  Miss  Snevelliod  oooldifl 
persuade  him,  nobody  could. 

^'  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lillyvick  have  taken  lodgings  in  our  honse»  and 
share  our  sitting-room  for  the  present,"  said  Miss  onevellicci.  **  Wmt 
that  induce  you?" 

^'  Surely,"  returned  Nicholas,  ^^  I  can  require  no  possible  induoemol 
beyoq4  your  invitation." 

^^  On  no !  I  dare  say,"  rejoined  Miss  Snevellicci.  And  Mirt 
Ledrook  said,  ^^  L^pon  my  word !"  Upon  which  Miss  Snevellioci  nid 
that  Miss  Ledrook  was  a  giddy  thing ;  and  Miss  Ledrook  said  that 
Miss  Snevellicci  needn't  colour  up  quite  so  much ;  and  Miss  Snerellicci 
beat  Miss  Ledrook,  and  Miss  Ledrook  boat  Miss  SnevelliccL 

^'  Come,"  said  Miss  Ledrook,  "  it's  high  time  we  were  there^  cr  ipi 
shall  have  poor  Mrs.  Snevellicci  thinking  that  you  have  run  away  with 
her  daughter,  Mr.  Johnson ;  and  then  we  should  have  a  pretty  to  do.* 

''  My  dear  Led,"  remonstrated  Miss  Snevellicci,  ^'  how  you  do  talk!'' 

Miss  Ledrook  made  no  answer,  but  taking  Smike's  arm  in  hen,  bft 
her  friend  and  Nicholas  to  follow  at  their  pleasure ;  which  it  plotwrtf 
them,  or  rather  pleased  Nicholas  who  had  no  great  fancy  for  a  UU^ 
tite  under  the  circumstances,  to  do  at  once. 

There  were  not  wanting  matters  of  conversation  when  they  leadifld 
the  street,  for  it  turned  out  that  Miss  SnevcUici  had  a  small  basket  to 
carr>'  home,  and  Miss  Ledrook  a  small  band-box,  both  containing  sock 
minor  articles  of  theatrical  costume  as  the  lady  performors  usoaflf 
carried  to  and  fro  every  evening.    Nicholas  would  insist  unu^  cairyiiiK 
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he  basket,  and  Miss  Snevellicci  would  insist  upon  carrying  it  herself, 
vhich  gave  rise  to  a  struggle,  in  which  Nicholas  captured  the  basket 
ind  the  band-box  likewise.  Then  Nicholas  said,  that  he  wondered  what 
xmld  possibly  be  inside  the  basket,  and  attempted  to  peep  in,  whereat 
ifias  SneyelHcci  screamed,  and  declared  that  if  she  thought  he  had 
mn,  ahe  was  sure  she  should  faint  away.  This  declaration  was  fol- 
9wed  by  a  similar  attempt  on  the  band-box,  and  similar  demonstra- 
ioDB  on  the  part  of  Miss  Ledrook,  and  then  both  ladies  vowed  that 
hey  wouldn't  move  a  step  further  until  Nicholas  had  promised  that  he 
irQoldn't  offer  to  peep  again.  At  last  Nicholas  pledged  himself  to  betray 
10  fbrther  curiosity,  and  they  walked  on :  both  ladies  giggling  yery 
mich,  and  declaring  that  they  never  had  seen  such  a  wickedcreature  in 
ill  their  bom  days — never. 

lightening  the  way  with  such  pleasantry  as  this,  they  arrived  at  the 
aflor  8  house  in  no  time ;  and  here  they  made  quite  a  little  party,  there 
wing  present,  besides  Mr.  Lillyvick  and  Mrs.  Lill}'vick,  not  only  Miss 
IneveUicci's  mama,  but  her  papa  also.  And  an  imcommonly  fine  man 
HieV  Snevellicci  8  papa  was,  with  a  hook  nose,  and  a  white  forehead, 
nd  curly  black  hair,  and  high  cheek  bones,  and  altogether  quite  a 
Mudsome  face,  only  a  little  pimply  as  though  with  drinking.  He 
lad  a  very  broad  chest  had  Miss  Snevellicci  s  papa,  and  ho  wore  a 
ihteadbaie  blue  dress  coat  buttoned  with  gilt  buttons  tight  across  it ; 
iOA  he  no  sooner  saw  Nicholas  come  into  the  room,  tlian  he  whipped  the 
•wo  forefingers  of  his  right  hand  in  between  the  two  centre  buttons,  and 
(licking  his  other  arm  gracefully  a-kimbo  seemed  to  say,  *^  Now,  here 
[  axa,  my  buck,  and  what  have  you  got  to  say  to  me  ?" 

Such  was,  and  in  such  an  attitude  sat,  Miss  Snevellicci's  papa,  who 
lad  been  in  the  profession  ever  since  ho  had  first  played  the  ten-year-« 
lid  imps  in  the  Christmas  pantomimes ;  who  could  sing  a  little,  dance  a 
it(le^  fence  a  little,  act  a  little,  and  do  everything  a  little,  but  not  much; 
who  had  been  sometimes  in  the  ballet,  and  sometimes  in  the  chdxias,  at 
mry  theatre  in  London;  who  was  always  selected  in  virtue  of  his  figure 
10  play  the  military  visitors  and  the  speechless  noblemen ;  who  always 
mve  a  smart  drc^s,  and  came  on  arm-in-arm  with  a  smart  lady  in  short 
petticoats, — and  always  did  it  too  with  such  an  air  that  people  in  the 
^  had  been  several  times  known  to  cry  out  ^' Bravo!"  under  the 
nfReflBion  that  he  was  somebody.  Such  was  Miss  Snevellicci's  papa^ 
am  whom  some  envious  persons  cast  the  imputation  that  he  occasion- 
ijiiy  beat  Miss  Snevellicci's  mama,  who  was  still  a  dancer,  with  a  neat 
ittie  figure  and  some  remains  of  good  looks ;  and  who  now  sat,  as  she 
lanced, — being  rather  too  old  for  the  full  glare  of  the  foot-lights, — in 
lie  hack  ground. 

To  these  good  people  Nicholas  was  presented  with  much  formality. 
rhe  introduction  being  completed,  Miss  Snevellicci's  papa  (who  was 
lOeoMl  with  rum  and  water)  said  that  he  was  delighted  to  make  the 
icgnaintance  of  a  gentleman  so  highly  talented;  and  furthermore 
WPMyrfced,  that  there  hadn't  been  such  a  hit  made— no,  not  since  the 
fall  Mipearanoe  of  his  friend  Mr.  Glavormelly,  at  the  Coburg. 

^  X  on  hate  seen  him,  sir  V  said  Miss  Snevellicci's  papa. 
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**  No,  really  I  never  did,"  replied  Nicholas. 

**  You  never  saw  my  friend  Olavormelly,  Sir ! "  said  Mim  8m«i1- 
licci's  papa.  ^'  Then  yon  have  never  seen  acting  yet.  If  ha  M 
Hved " 

^  Oh,  he  is  dead,  is  he  V  iniermpted  Nicholas. 

*'  He  is,"  said  Mr.  Snevcllicci,  ''  hat  ha  isn't  in  Westminslei'  AUcy, 

moTD's  the  shame.    He  was  a .      Well,  no  matter.     He  ia  gm^U 

that  honme  firom  whence  no  traveller  retams.   I  hope  he  is  mppmvMd 
tker§r 

So  saying,  Miss  Snevellicci's  papa  ruhhed  the  tip  of  his  nosa  wkh  t 
vwy  ydlow  silk  handkerchief,  and  gave  the  company  to  mdhwiaai 
tiiat  these  recollectiom  overcame  him. 

"  Well,  Mr.  Lillyvick,"  said  Nicholas,  "  and  how  are  yra  V 

*^  Quite  well.  Sir,"  replied  the  collector.  ^  There  is  Bothing  Iftallie 
named  state.  Sir,  depend  npon  it.** 

**  Indeed  !"  said  Nicholas,  laughii^. 

'« Ah  1  nothing  like  it  Sir,"  replied  Mr.  Lillyvick  solemnly.  »  Btm 
do  yen  think,"  whispered  the  coUector,  drawing  hhn  aaide,  **Hewdl 
yon  think  she  looks  to-night  ?" 

*^  As  handsome  as  ever,"  replied  Nicholas,  glanemg  at  the  kie  Ifia 
Petowker. 

«'  Why,  there's  a  air  about  her,  Sir,"  whispered  the  eoDeolor,  •*  Ail 
I  never  saw  hn  anybody.  Look  at  her  now  soe  movea  to  prt  theksMl 
on.    There !  Isn't  it  Ikscination,  Sir  ?" 

**  You're  a  lucky  man,"  said  Nidiolas. 

''  Ha,  ha,  ha !"  rejomed  the  coUector.  ^  No.  Do  yim  think  I  m 
though,  eh  7  Perhaps  I  may  be,  perhaps  I  may  be;  I  say,  I  ernddn't 
have  done  much  better  if  I  had  been  a  young  man,  could  I  f  Tea 
couldn't  have  done  much  better  yourself,  could  you  eh  conM  yvn  T 
With  such  inqunries,  and  many  more  such,  Mr.  Lillyvick  jerked  Ul 
dhow  into  Nicholas's  side,  and  chuckled  till  his  dee  bemne  qail 
purple  in  the  attempt  to  keep  down  hie  saiisfoction. 

By  this  time  the  cloth  had  been  laid  under  the  joint  su[ 
of  all  ihe  ladies^  upon  two  tables  put  together,  one  being  Msk  ari 
narrow,  and  the  other  low  and  broad.  There  were  oystsn  alMe  %ep^ 
sausages  at  the  bottom,  a  pair  of  snuffers  in  the  centre,  aid  baksl 
potatoes  wherever  it  was  most  convenient  to  pnt  them.  Two  adMisMl 
chairs  were  brought  in  from  the  bedroom  ;  Miss  Snevellieci  SBt  al  Hi 
head  of  the  table,  and  Mr.  Lillyvick  at  the  foot ;  and  Niehoke  knd  lol 
only  the  honour  of  sitting  next  Miss  Snevellicci,  but  of  haviiy  Mis 
Snevellicci's  mama  on  his  right  hand,  and  Miss  Snevellicci's  papa  W 
the  way.  In  short,  he  was  the  hero  of  the  feast ;  and  when  toe  liMf 
was  cleared  and  something  warm  introduced,  Mies  Snevellieers  papa 
got  up  and  proposed  his  health  in  a  speech  containing  nadb  ■fcliig 
allosions  to  his  commg  departure,  that  Miss  Snevellicci  wepi^  and  W0 
tompelled  to  retire  into  the  bedroom. 

*"  Hush  !  Don't  take  any  notice  of  it,    said  Miss  Ledrook^  1M|*C 
in  from  the  bedroom.     ^*  Siay,  vrhen  she  comes  back,  thai  sh^ 
herself  too  much." 
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Miss  Ledrook  eked  out  this  speech  with  so  many  mysterious  nods 
and  frowDS  before  she  shut  the  door  again,  tliat  a  profound  silence  caine 
ttpon  all  the  company,  daring  which  Miss  Snevellicci's  papa  looked 
Tery  big  indeed — several  sizes  larger  than  life — at  everybody  in  turn, 
but  particularly  at  Nicholas,  and  kept  on  perpetually  emptying  his 
tmnbler  and  filling  it  again,  until  the  ladies  returned  in  a  cluster, 
imth  Mtas  Snevellicci  among  them. 

^  You  needn't  alarm  yourself  a  bit,  Mr.  Snevellicci,"  said  Mrs.  Ltlly- 
Tkk.  ^^  She  is  only  a  little  weak  and  nervous ;  she  has  been  so  ever 
flHM9  tli0  mommcf. 

"•Oh^"  said  Mr.  Snevelliei, «"  that's  all,  is  Hr 

**Oh  yes,  that's  all.  Don't  make  a  fuss  about  it,"  cried  all  the  ladiea 
togirther. 

jV«w  this  WIS  not  exactly  the  kind  of  reply  suited  to  Mr.  Snevelfioci's 
impoitanoe  as  a  man  and  a  fother,  so  he  picked  out  the  unfortunate 
Mnr  Sbevellicoi,  and  asked  her  wlutt  the  devil  she  meant  by  talking  to 
Ud  in  that  way. 

^ Dear  me,  my  dear  ■■  ■  r  gaid  Mnu  Snevellicci. 

^  Ikm'i  call  me  yoor  dear,  ma'am,"  said  Mr.  Snevellicci,  *^  if  yon 


*  Pray,  pa,  don't,"  interposed  Miss  SnevelHcci. 

«  Don't  what,  my  ohUd  ?" 

^Tnlk  in  that  way." 

^Why  not?"  sanl  Mr.  Snevellicci.     ^I  hope  you  don't  suppose 

Te  anybody  here  who  is  to  prevent  my  talking  as  I  like  V* 
^  Webody  wants  to,  pa,"  njoined  his  dauffhier. 
^  Nebody  would  if  they  did  want  to^"  said  Mr.  Snevellicci.  *^  I  am 
asbamed  of  myself.  Snevdlieci  is  my  name ;  I'm  to  be  found  in 
Broad  Court,  Bow  Street,  when  I'm  in  town.  If  I'm  not  at  home,  let 
m  ask  for  me  at  the  sti^  do<Mr.  Damme,  they  know  me  at  the 
doer  I  suppose.  Most  men  have  seen  my  p<nrtrait  at  the  cigar  shop 
the  comer.  I've  been  mentioned  in  the  newspapers  before  now, 
I'i  I  ?  Talk !  Ill  tell  you  what ;  if  I  found  out  that  any  man  had 
tampering  with  the  affections  of  my  daughter,  I  wouldn't  talk* 
n  aefwiirti  him  without  talking ; — ^thatTs  my  way." 

tt^mymgy  Mr.  Snevellicci  struck  the  palm  of  his  left  hand  three 
emart  blows  with  his  clenched  fist :  pulled  a  phantom  nose  with  his 
t^gkt  ilnimb  and  fore  finger,  and  swallowed  another  glassful  at  a 
fcwglil.     ^  ThaiTs  my  way,"  repeated  Mr.  SneveUicci. 

Most  public  characters  have  their  failings;  and  the  truth  is  that 
lfr«  finevellieoi  was  a  little  addicted  to  drinking ;  or,  if  the  whole  truth 
nsfc  be  told,  that  he  was  scarcely  ever  sober.  He  knew  in  his  cups 
Ounm  dKfltinct  stages  of  intoxication,— the  dignified — the  quarrelsome — 
Ae  anrarous.  When  professionally  engaged  he  never  got  beyond  the 
dq[nified ;  in  private  circles  he  went  through  all  three,  passing  from  one 
le  ipethcr  with  a  rapidity  of  transition  often  rather  perplexing  to  those 
frile  bad  not  the  honour  of  his  acquaintance. 

Thus  Mr.  Snevellicci  had  no  sooner  swallowed  another  glassful  than 
he  smiled  upon  all  present  in  happy  forgetfulness  of  having  exhibited 
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symptoms  of  pugnacity,  and  propoeed  ^^  The  ladies — ^bless  their  heaits!** 
in  a  most  vivacious  manner. 

^^  I  love  'em,"  said  Mr.  Sncvellicci,  looking  round  the  table,  ^^  I  loTe 
'em,  every  one." 

"  Not  every  one,"  reasoned  Mr.  Lillyrick,  mildly, 

**  Yes,  every  one,"  repeated  Mr.  Snevellicci. 

"  That  would  include  the  married  ladies,  you  know,"  said  Mr.  Lilly* 
Tick. 

"  I  love  tbem  too,  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Snevellicci. 

The  collector  looked  into  the  surrounding  faces  with  an  aspect  of 
grave  astonishment,  seeming  to  say,  ^*  This  is  a  nice  man !"  and  appeared 
ft  little  surprised  that  Mrs.  Lillyvick's  manner  yielded  no  evideooes  of 
horror  and  indignation. 

"  One  good  turn  deserves  another,"  said  Mr.  Snevellioci.  "  I  bve 
ihem  and  they  love  me."  And  as  if  this  avowal  were  not  made  ia 
sufficient  disregard  and  defiance  of  all  moral  obligations,  what  did  Mi; 
Snevellicci  do?  He  winked  —  winked,  openly  and  undisgnisedly; 
winked  with  his  right  eye — ^upon  Henrietta  Lillyvick ! 

The  collector  fell  back  in  his  chair  in  the  intensity  of  his  astonish- 
ment. If  anybody  had  winked  at  her  as  Henrietta  Petowker,  it  wonl^ 
have  been  indecorous  in  the  last  degree ;  but  as  Mrs.  Lillyvick !  While 
he  thought  of  it  in  a  cold  perspiration,  and  wondered  whether  it  was 
possible  that  he  could  bo  dreaming,  Mr.  Snevellicci  repeated  the  wiak, 
and  drinking  to  Mrs.  Lillyvick  m  dumb  show,  actually  blew  her  a 
kiss !  Mr.  Lillyvick  left  his  chair,  walked  straight  up  to  the  other 
end  of  the  table,  and  fell  upon  him — literally  fell  upon  him — instanta- 
neously. Mr.  Lillyvick  was  no  light  weight,  and  consequently  when 
he  fell  upon  Mr.  Snevellicci,  Mr.  Snevellicci  fell  under  the  table.  Mr. 
Lillyvick  followed  him,  and  the  ladies  screamed. 

^'  What  is  the  matter  with  the  men, — arc  they  mad!"  cried  Nicholas, 
diving  under  the  table,  dragging  up  the  collector  by  main  force,  aoi 
thrusting  him,  all  doubled  up,  into  a  chair,  as  if  he  had  been  a  stuffad 
figure.  '^  What  do  you  mean  to  do  ?  what  do  you  want  to  do  ?  what 
is  the  matter  with  you  ?" 

While  Nicholas  raised  up  the  collector,  Smike  had  performed  tlM 
same  office  for  Mr.  Snevellicci,  who  now  regarded  his  late  adversary  in 
tipsy  amazement. 

^'  Look  here.  Sir,"  replied  Mr.  Lill3nrick,  pointing  to  his  astonished 
wife,  '*  hero  is  purity  and  elegance  combined,  whose  feelings  ha^e  bees 
outraged — violated.  Sir!" 

^^  Lor,  what  nonsense  he  talks !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Lillyvick  in  aiismr 
to  the  inquiring  look  of  Nicholas,  ^^  Nobody  has  said  anything  to  me.** 

''Said,  Henrietta!"  cried  the  collector.  "Didn't  I  see  him——* 
Mr.  Lillyvick  couldn't  bring  himself  to  utter  the  word,  but  he  oountflr- 
feited  the  motion  of  the  eye. 

"  Well  !"  cried  Mrs.  Lillyvick.  "  Do  you  suppose  nobody  ii 
ever  to  look  at  me  ?  A  pretty  thing  to  be  married  indeed,  if  that 
was  law ! " 

"  You  didn't  mind  it  ?"  cried  the  collector. 
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*'  ^lind  it !"  rqieated  Mrs.  Lillyvick  contemptnously.  "  You  ought 
to  go  down  on  your  knees  and  beg  everybody's  pardon,  tbat  you  ought." 

^^  Pardon,  my  dear  ?"  said  the  dismayed  collector. 

*^  Yes,  and  mine  first,"  replied  Mrs.  Lillyvick.  ^'  Do  yon  suppose  2 
lon't  the  best  judge  of  what's  proper  and  what's  improper  ?" 

*^  To  be  sure,"  cried  all  the  ladies.  '^  Do  you  suppose  tee  shouldn't 
be  the  first  to  speak,  if  there  was  anything  that  ought  to  be  taken 
notice  of?" 

.  ^Do  yon  suppose  tksy  don*t  know,  Sir?"  said  Miss  Snevellicci's 
papa,  pulling  up  his  collar,  and  muttering  something  about  a  punching 
fkf  heads,  and  being  only  withheld  by  considerations  of  affe.  With 
which  Miss  Snevellicci's  papa  looked  steadily  and  sternly  at  Mr.  Lilly* 
Tick  for  some  seconds,  and  then  rising  deliberately  from  his  chair, 
Irinnrd  the  ladies  all  round,  beginning  with  Mrs.  Lilljnrick. 
•  The  unhappy  collector  looked  pitcously  at  his  wife,  as  if  to  seo 
iriiether  there  was  any  one  trait  of  Miss  Petowkcr  left  in  Mrs.  Lillyviok, 
imd  finding  too  surely  that  there  was  not,  bogged  pardon  of  all  the 
^ompmiy  with  great  humility,  and  sat  down  such  a  crest-fallen,  dis-^ 
pirited,  disenchimted  man,  that  despite  all  his  selfishness  and  dotage,  he 
intB  quite  an  object  of  compassion. 

Miss  Snevellicci's  papa  being  greatly  exalted  by  this  triumph,  and 
IBContestible  jnroof  of  his  popularity  with  the  fair  sex,  quickly  grew 
fxnvivia],  not  to  say  uproarious ;  volunteering  more  than  one  son^  of 
no  inconsiderable  length,  and  regaling  the  social  circle  betwecn-whiles 
irith  recollections  of  divers  splendid  women  who  had  been  supposed  to 
lantertain  a  passion  for  himself,  several  of  whom  he  toasted  by  name, 
taking  occasion  to  remark  at  the  same  time  that  if  ho  had  been  a  little 
more  alive  to  his  own  interest,  he  might  have  been  rolling  at  that 
moment  in  his  chariot-and-four.  These  reminiscences  appeared  to 
awaken  no  very  torturing  pangs  in  the  breast  of  Mrs.  Snevellicci,  who 
was  sufficiently  occupied  in  descanting  to  Nicholas  upon  the  manifold 
aeeomplishmenta  and  merits  of  her  daughter.  Nor  was  the  young  lady 
haradf  at  all  behind-hand  in  displaying  her  choicest  allurements ;  but 
theae,  heightened  as  they  were  by  the  artifices  of  Miss  Ledrook,  had  no 
effect  whaler  in  increasing  the  attentions  of  Nicholas,  who,  with  the 
~       lent  of  MissSqueers  still  fresh  in  his  memory  steadily  resisted  every 


bion,  and  placed  so  strict  a  guard  upon  his  l)ohayiour  that  when 
he  had  taken  his  leave  the  ladies  were  unanimous  in  pronouncing  him 
quite  a  monster  of  insensilnlity. 

Next  day  the  posters  appeared  in  due  course,  and  the  public  were 
infomied,  in  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow,  and  in  letters  afilicted  with 
eyoy  possible  variation  of  spinal  deformity,  how  that  Mr.  Johnson 

Cmld  have  the  honour  of  making  his  last  appearance  that  evening,  and 
w  that  an  early  application  for  places  was  requested,  in  consequence 
^  the  extraordinary  overflow  attendant  on  his  performances, — ^it  bein^ 
a  remarkable  fact  in  theatrical  history,  but  one  long  since  established 
higrond  dispute,  that  it  is  a  hopeless  endeavour  to  attract  people  to  a 
thaiAre  nnkss  they  can  be  first  brought  to  believe  that  they  will  never 
fat  into  it.    . 
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Nicholas  was  somewhat  at  a  loss,  on  entering  the  theatre  at  mgfii, 
to  accoiiDt  for  the  nnusnal  perturlmtion  and  ezcitemtni  Tsible  in  the 
countenances  of  all  the  omnpany,  but  be  was  not  long  in  doubt  as  to  the 
eaase,  for  before  he  coold  make  anj  inqniry  mpeuting  it  Mr.  Cram- 
mles  approaehed,  and  in  an  agitated  tone  uf  Toice,  inftjrmed  bin  thit 
there  was  a  London  manager  m  the  boxes. 

**  It's  the  phenomenon,  depend  upon  it.  Sir,"  said  Cmmaile^  dragging 
Nicholas  to  the  little  hole  in  the  curtain  that  he  might  look  thniogn 
at  the  London  manager.  *^  I  have  not  the  smaUevt  cmbt  its  the  fiuw 
el  the  phenomenon — that^s  the  man ;  him  ia  the  grutHXNii  and  as 
ifairt-colhur.  She  shall  have  tea  pound  »-wedc,  Johnnm  ;  she  ifaaH  doI 
appear  on  the  London  boards  Iw  a  farthing  teas.  They  ahaii'i  eagagi 
lunr  either,  unless  they  engage  Mn.  Onimmlea  too— twentjr  pooM  a> 
week  for  the  pair ;  or  I'll  tell  joa  what^  I'll  throw  in  mjaelf  and  fte 
two  boys,  and  they  shall  bays  the  family  ibr  thbiy.  I  eaa'i  say  Ihirer 
than  that.  They  most  take  ns  all,  if  nane  of  us  wiH  go  withoal  tin 
others*  That's  the  way  some  of  the  London  people  do^  and  it  alwafi 
anawert.  Thirty  poond  a-weA— -it's  too  cheap,  Johnson*  UTa  dst 
cheap/' 

Nicholas  replied,  that  it  certainly  waa;  and  Hr.  YhMseiii  Qnmmdfs 
taking  sereral  huge  pinches  of  aaaif  t»  compose  kta  toiuigs^  faanied 
away  to  tell  Mrs.  Croromlcs  that  he  bad  quite  settled  the  oaljr  Ions 
thai  could  be  accqpied,  and  had  resolTed  not  to  abate  one  magm 
finthmg. 

Wh«i  everybody  was  dressed  and  the  curtain  went  up,  Iha  ezeils- 
meat  oceasioiied  by  the  presence  of  the  London  manager  increased  s 
thoosandfold.  Everybody  happened  to  know  that  the  London  nanapr 
had  come  down  specially  to  witness  his  or  her  own  performance,  m 
all  were  in  a  flutter  of  anxiety  and  expectation.  Some  of  thcca  who 
were  not  on  in  the  first  soene,  hurriod  to  the  wings,  and  there  stretched 
thehr  necks  to  have  a  peep  at  him ;  others  stole  up  into  the  two  littte 
private  boxes  over  the  stage-doors>  and  from  that  poaitton  reeonnoitred 
the  London  manager.  Once  tlie  London  manager  was  seen  to  smtlfh-* 
he  smiled  at  the  comic  countryman's  pretending  to  catch  a  hlve*botlk^ 
while  Mrs.  Crummies  was  making  her  greatest  eAsct*  **  Tcvy  good, 
my  fine  fellow,"  said  Mr.  Crummies,  Making  his  fist  at  the  comii 
countrjrman  when  he  came  oif,  ^  you  leave  this  company  next  Sitnid^ 
night." 

In  the  same  way,  everybody  who  was  on  the  stage  bdMld  no  aadfr* 
ence  but  one  individual ;  evtTybody  played  to  the  London  mmaagBt, 
When  Mr.  Lenville  in  a  sudden  burst  of  passion  called  the  einpaur  s 
miscreant)  and  then  biting  his  glove,  said,  "  But  I  must  dissemble/' 
instead  of  looking  gloomily  at  the  boards  and  so  waiting  for  hie  cm^ 
as  is  proper  in  such  cases,  he  kept  his  eye  fixed  upon  the  Lendos 
manager.  When  Miss  Bravassa  ssng  her  song  at  her  lover,  whs 
according  to  custom  stood  ready  to  shake  hands  with  her  between  the 
verses,  tney  looked,  not  at  each  other  but  at  the  London  manager. 
Mr.  Cmmmles  died  point  bhmk  at  him ;  and  when  the  two  gnawii 
oamo  in  to  take  the  body  off  after  a  very  hard  deaths  it  vfta  aacn  U 
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open  its  eyeB  and  glance  at  the  London  manager.  At  length  the 
London  manager  was  discovered  to  be  asleep,  and  shortly  after  that  hs 
woke  up  and  went  away,  wherenpon  all  the  company  fell  foul  of  the 
Unhappy  oomio  countryman,  declaring  that  his  buffoonery  was  the  sols 
cause ;  and  Mr.  Crummies  said,  that  he  had  put  up  with  it  a  long 
time,  but  thai  he  really  couldn't  stand  it  any  longer,  and  thereibxe 
wiwld  feel  obliged  by  his  looking  out  for  another  engagement. 

All  this  was  the  occasion  of  much  amusement  to  Nicholas,  whose 
Miy  fmUmg  upon  ths  subject  was  one  of  sincere  satisfaction  that  the 
gRsi  11MB  w«ii  away  belbrs  he  appeared.  He  went  through  his 
fmii  m  the  two  kst  pieces  as  briskly  as  be  could,  and  hairing  beea 
imsUed  with  nbo^hnded  favour  and  unprecedented  applause — so  said 
tW  biUs  Idt  next  day,  which  had  been  printed  an  hour  or  two  befae 
-^e  took  Smike's  arm  and  walked  home  to  bed. 

With  the  post  next  morning  came  a  letter  firom  Newman  Noggs, 
Wy  Ucy,  'viry  short,  ^ery  dirty,  very  small,  and  very  mysterioni^ 

Kg  Niehdis  to  return  to  London  instantly ;  not  to  kss  an  instaot; 
there  that  night  if  possible. 

*  I  wiU,"  said  Nicholas.  ^  Heaven  knows  I  have  remained  hen  Idt 
A9  Wsl^  and  sosely  against  my  own  will ;  but  even  now  I  may  havs 
isltisd  too  long.  What  can  have  happened  ?  Smike,  my  good  felbw, 
here— take  my  purse.  Put  our  things  together,  and  pay  what  little 
4dbls  wo  owo— quick,  and  we  shall  be  in  time  for  the  morning  conch. 
1  inll  only  tell  uiem  thai  we  are  going,  and  will  return  to  yon  immo- 
AMy." 

80  Mying,  he  took  his  hat,  and  hurrying  away  to  the  lodgings  of 
Jir.  Omnmles^  applied  bis  hand  to  the  knocker  with  such  hearty 
good-win,  that  he  awakened  that  gentleman,  who  was  still  in  bed,  and 
mamd  Mr.  Bolph  the  pilot  to  take  his  momiug^s  pipe  very  nearly  out 
sf  his  month  in  the  extremity  of  his  surprise. 

The  door  hem?  opened,  Nicholas  ran  up-stairs  without  any  oer»» 
mony,  and  burstmg  into  the  darkened  sitting-room  on  the  one  pair 
AnMl,  fimnd  that  the  two  Master  Crommleses  had  sprung  out  of  the 
mtik  bedstead  and  were  putting  on  their  clothes  with  great  rapidity, 
tndkr  ths  impression  thai  it  was  the  middle  of  the  nighl^  and  tlM  next 
honso  was  on  ftte. 

•  Before  he  oonld  undeceive  them,  Mr.  Crummies  came  down  in  a 
IsMwl  gimn  and  nightcap ;  and  to  biro  Nicholas  briefly  explained  that 
drenmstances  had  occurred  which  rendered  it  necessary  for  him  to 
HqpMT  to  London  immediately. 

^80  good  bye,^  said  Niohdas;  '^good  bye,  good  bye," 

Ho  was  half-way  down  stairs  before  Mr.  Cmmmlei  had  sufficiently 
HsoruLcd  his  sorprise  to  gasp  out  something  about  the  posters. 

«•  1  can't  help  it^"  repHed  Nichoks.     "*  Set  whatever  I  may  havo 
'  this  week  against  them,  or  if  thai  will  not  repay  you,  say  at 
what  wilL     Quick,  quick." 

^  W^lft  ory  quits  about  that,'  returned  Crummies.     '^  But  can't  wo 
one  last  night  more  ?" 

(*  Mot  aa  hfom — not  a  minute,"  replied  NichoUs,  isvpotiently. 
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'^  Won  t  Y<m  stop  to  say  something  to  Mrs.  Cmmmles  ?"  asked  tb 
manager,  following  him  down  to  the  door. 

^^  I  couldn't  stop  if  it  were  to  prolong  my  life  a  score  of  yetn," 
rejoined  Nicholas.  ^'  Here,  take  my  hand,  and  with  it  my  heuty 
thanks. — Oh !  that  I  should  have  been  fooling  here  !** 

Accompanying  these  words  with  an  impatient  stamp  npon  tht 
ground,  he  tore  himself  from  the  manager's  detaining  grasp,  and  darting 
rapidly  down  the  street  was  out  of  sight  in  an  instant. 

^^  Dear  me,  dear  me,"  said  Mr,  Crummies,  looking  wistfuUy  towardi 
the  point  at  which  he  had  just  disappeared ;  ^^  if  he  only  acted  like 
that,  what  a  deal  of  money  he'd  draw !  He  should  haTO  kept  vpw 
this  circuit;  he'd  have  been  very  useful  to  me.  Bat  he  dont  know 
what's  good  for  him.  He  is  an  impetuous  youth.  Toang  men  in 
rash,  very  rash." 

Mr.  Crummies  being  in  a  moralizing  mood,  mig^t  poflsiUyhafe 
xnoralized  for  some  minutes  longer  if  he  bad  not  mechanically  pnt  Ul 
)uuid  towards  his  waistcoat  pocKet,  where  he  was  accustomed  to  Imp 
his  snuff.  The  absence  of  any  poekot  at  all  in  the  usual 
suddenly  recalled  to  his  recollection  the  fact  that  he  had  no 
on ;  and  this  leading  him  to  a  contemplation  of  the  extreme 
pf  his  attire,  ho  shut  the  door  abruptly,  and  retired  up-9tair8  witii  gmt 
precipitation. 

Smike  had  made  good  speed  while  Nicholas  was  absenti  md  irHjk 
bis  help  everything  was  soon  ready  for  their  departure,  Thty  aiMosljr 
stopped  to  take  a  morsel  of  breakfast,  and  in  less  than  half  an  hov 
arrived  at  the  coach-ofiice :  quite  out  of  breath  with  the  haste  thej  had 
made  to  reach  it  in  time.  There  were  yet  a  few  minutes  to  apan^  fl( 
having  secured  the  places,  Nicholas  hurried  into  a  slopeellei^s  haid  bfj 
and  bought  Smike  a  great-coat.  It  would  have  been  rather  hurge  fa 
a  substantial  yeoman,  but  the  shopman  averring  (and  with  oonsidatBliil 
truth)  that  it  was  a  most  uncommon  fit,  Nicholas  would  hav^pnidiaiad 
it  in  his  impatience  if  it  had  been  twice  the  size. 

As  they  hurried  up  to  the  coach,  which  was  now  in  the  open  itasl 
and  all  ready  for  starting,  Nicholas  was  not  a  little  astonished  to  Sai 
himself  suddenly  clutched  in  a  clpse  and  violent  embrace,  which 


took  him  off  his  logs ;  nor  was  his  amazement  at  all  l^Mened  by  heacte 
nee  of  Mr.  Crummies  exclaim  '^  It  is  he^— my  Irieod.  my  firiaodr 


the  voice  of  Mr.  Crummies  exclaim  '^  It  is  he^— my  Irieod,  my 
'    ^'  Bless  my  heart,"  cried  Nicholas,  struggling  in  tlie  maoagef^a 
^'  what  are  you  about  ?" 

The  manager  made  no  reply,  but  strained  him  to  his  Ineaafe 
exclaiming  as  he  did  so,  '^  Farewell,  my  noble,  my  lion-heaiied  boj  I' 

In  fact,  Mr.  Crummies,  who  could  never  lose  any  opporkmity  te 
professional  display,  had  turned  out  for  the  express  purpose  of  taking 
a  public  farewell  of  Nicholas ;  and  to  render  it  the  more  imposing,  he 
was  now,  to  that  young  gentleman's  most  profound  annoyance,  inflicting 
upon  him  a  rapid  succession  of  stage  embraces,  which,  aa  eveiybod/ 
knows,  are  performed  by  the  embracei^s  laying  his  or  her  chin  on  the 
shoulder  of  the  object  of  afifection,  and  looking  over  it.  This  Mr. 
Crununles  did  in  the  highest  stylo  of  mdo-drama,  pouring  forth  at  the 
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teme  time  tdllhe  moet  dismal  forms  of  farewell  he  could  think  of,  out 
of  the  stock  pieces.  Nor  was  this  all,  for  the  elder  Master  Crummies 
iras  going  through  a  similar  ceremony  with  Smike ;  while  Master  Percy 
Gromml^  with  a  very  little  second-hand  camlet  cloak,  worn  theatri- 
taUy  oyer  his  left  shoulder,  stood  hy,  in  the  attitude  of  an  attendant 
offioer,  waiting  to  convey  the  two  yictims  to  the  scaffold. 

The  lookers-on  laughed  very  heartily,  and  as  it  was  as  well  to  put 
ft  good  fiioe  upon  the  matter,  Nicholas  laughed  too  When  he  had 
mooeeded  in  disengaging  himself;  and  rescuing  the  astonished  Smike^ 
dimbed  up  to  the  coach  roof  after  him,  and  kissed  his  hand  in  honour 
of  the  abeent  Mrs.  Crummies  as  they  rolled  away. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

or  RALPH  NICKLEBT  AND  NEWMAN  N0GG8,  AND  SOME  WISE  PRECAIT- 
nOVBy  THE  SUCCESS  OR  FAILURE  OF  WHICH  WILL  APPEAR  IN 
TBB  SEQUEL. 

Ik  bfiflsfisl  unconsciousness  that  his  nephew  was  hastening  at  the  utmost 
Mfttod  of  four  good  horses  towards  his  sphere  of  action,  and  that  every 
pMsing  minute  diminished  the  distance  between  them,  Ralph  Nickleby 
Mfe  thai  mommg  occupied  in  his  customary  avocations,  and  yet  unable 
to  pggTent  his  thoughts  wandering  from  time  to  time  baick  to  the 
intaTiew  which  had  taken  place  between  himself  and  his  niece  on  the 

Erioua  day.  At  such  intervals,  after  a  few  moments  of  abstraction, 
ph  would  mutter  some  peevish  interjection,  and  apply  himself  with 
Mnewed  steadiness  of  purpose  to  the  ledger  before  him,  but  again  and 
^igftin  the  same  train  of  thought  came  back  despite  all  his  efforts  to 
pwent  it,  confusing  him  in  hb  calculations,  and  utterly  distracting 
AW  attention  firom  the  figures  over  which  he  bent.  At  length  Ralph 
hid  down  his  pen,  and  threw  himself  back  in  his  chair  as  though  ho 
kad  made  up  his  mind  to  allow  the  "bbtrusive  current  of  reflection  to 
take  its  own  course,  and,  by  giving  it  full  scope,  to  rid  himself  of  it 
effBctnaUy. 

^  I  am  not  a  man  to  bo  moved  by  a  pretty  face,"  muttered  Ralph 
liu'iily.  ^  There  is  a  grinning  skull  beneath  it,  and  men  like  me  who 
look  and  work  below  the  surface  see  that,  and  not  its  delicate  covering* 
Aad  yet  I  almost  like  the  girl,  or  should  if  she  had  been  less  proudly 
mad  squeamishly  brought  up.  If  the  boy  were  drowned  or  hanged, 
wmd  the  mother  dead,  this  house  should  be  her  home.  I  wish  they  were, 
with  all  my  soul." 

Notwithstanding  the  deadly  hatred  which  Ralph  felt  towards 
Nicholas,  and  the  bitter  contempt  with  which  he  sneered  at  poor 
Mrs.  Nickleby — ^notwithstanding  the  baseness  with  which  he  had 
Uiaved,  and  was  then  behaving,  and  would  behave  again  if  his  interest 
pompted  him,  towards  Kate  herself— still  there  was,  strange  though 
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kmay  iam,  agmethmg  hitmaniOTg  and  ^^FeBgeBttemUtikoiq^iil 
that  BMNDent  He  thonglit  of  whai  fait  iioiiie  migfai  bo  if  Kile  wm 
tfaero  ;  he  plaeed  her  in  the  empty  chair,  looked  vpoB  faar,  heavd  hm 
apeak  ;  he  Mt  again  npon  hia  arm  the  gmtle  preaanie  of  Ike  Ins* 
tiling  hand;  be  strewed  his  coetly  rooms  wnh  the  hmdiod  Ati 
tokens  of  feminine  presence  and  occupation ;  he  eame  hack  agsin  is 
the  cold  fireside  and  the  silent  dreary  splendoor ;  and  in  that  aoe 
glimpse  of  a  better  nature,  bom  as  it  was  in  sdfish  tkonghlfl^  Hm  fioh 
man  felt  himself  friendless,  childless,  and  akne.  Odd,  fbr  the  insMi 
kMt  its  lustre  in  his  ojres.  Cor  there  were  oonntkss  toeaaoros  of  tim 
heart  which  it  could  ncTer  purchase.  , 

A  very  slight  circumstance  was  sufficient  to  banish  such  refleeiioni 
from  the  mind  of  such  a  man.  As  Ralph  looked  yacantly  out  acroas 
the  yard  towards  the  window  of  the  other  office,  he  became  suddenly 
aware  of  the  earnest  obsenration  of  Newman  Noggs,  who,  with  his  red 
nose  almost  touching  the  glass,  feigned  to  be  mending  a  pen  with  t 
rusty  fragment  of  a  knife,  but  was  m  reality  staring  at  his  employer 
with  a  countenance  of  the  closest  and  most  eager  scrutuiy. 

Ralph  exchanged  his  dreamy  posture  for  his  accustomed  banMiB 
attitude:  the  face  of  Newman  disappeared,  and  the  tram  of  tbo^gbi 
took  to  flight,  all  simultaneously  and  in  an  instant. 

After  a  few  minutes,  Ralph  rang  his  bdL  Newman  answwii  Ihe 
summons,  and  Ralph  raised  his  eyes  steidthily  to  his  hu^  as  if  hi 
almost  feared  to  read  there,  a  knowledge  of  hia  reooit  thmighls. 

There  was  not  the  smallest  speculation,  however,  in  the 


of  Newman  No£ff8.  If  it  be  possible  to  imagine  a  man,  with  two  eys 
in  his  head,  and  both  wide  open,  looking  in  no  dirsctioii  whatever,  aal 
seeing  nothing,  Newman  appeared  to  be  thai  man  iHiile  Ba^ 
Nickleby  regarded  him. 

**•  How  now  ?"  growled  Ralph. 

^  Oh  !"  said  Newman,  throwing  some  intelligenoe  into  his  eyesaUiA 
cnoe,  and  dropping  them  on  hb  master,  ^  I  thouffht  yon  rang."  Witk 
which  laoonic  remark  Newman  turned  round  and  hobbled  mmwj* 

''Stop!"  said  Ralph. 

Newman  stopped ;  not  at  all  Aisoonoerted. 

**  I  did  ring." 
i     **  I  knew  you  did." 

**  Then  why  do  you  offier  to  go  if  you  know  that  ?" 

^  I  thought  you  rang  to  say  you  didn't  ring,"  replied  Newnyn. 
«  You  often  do." 

^  How  dare  you  pry,  and  peer,  and  stars  at  me,  somh  ?"  diminiid 
Bslph. 

'' Stare!"  cried  Newman,  ** 9iy<ml  Ha,  ha !"  which  wis  all  the 
explanation  Newman  deigned  to  oiler. 

''  Be  careful,  sir,"  said  Ralph,  looking  steadily  at  him.  ^^  Let  dm 
have  no  drunken  fooling  here.     Do  you  see  this  parcel  ?" 

''  It's  big  enough,"  rejoined  Newman. 

^  Cury  it  into  the  City ;  to  Crosa,  in  Broad  Street,  and  leave  it 
there  ■  yiick.     Do  you  hear?" 


V«vmaa  gwo  a  ^kiggsd  kind  of  nod  to  txpnm  an  affinmitiTe  te^^ 
d«  kaYioff  die  room  for  a  few  oeoNidt,  retanMfd  with  his  iiat  HaTing 
§dm  Ytaioim  intfffeclive  aiiempU  to  fit  the  paroel  (which  was  sont 
«•  fiaet  aqaarB)  iuto  the  cniwn  thereof,  Newman  took  it  under  his  arm, 
id  after  patting  oa  hia  fingvrleas  glovoB  with  prvBt  precision  and 
arijt  keefMO^  hia  ayea  fiard  ufNm  Mr.  Ralph  Nickleby  all  the  timc^ 
I  adjiuitrd  hia  hat  apm  hia  bead  with  aa  much  care,  real  or  pr»- 
Bded«  aa  if  it  were  a  hran-Bt'W  ooe  of  the  moat  ezpenaiTe  quality,  and 

laat  departed  on  hia  errand. 

Ha  executed  hia  commiaBiim  with  great  promptitude  and  despatch, 
ily  callisff  at  one  puhlio-hcmne  for  half  a  minute,  and  even  that  might 
I  aaid  to  be  in  hia  wajr«  (or  he  «rent  in  at  one  door  and  came  out  at 
le  othor ;  but  as  he  returned  and  had  got  so  far  homewards  aa  the 
kmad,  Newman  began  to  hiiter  with  tlie  uncertain  air  of  a  man  who 
Ht  not  quite  made  up  hia  mind  whtiher  to  halt  or  go  straight  forwarda. 
.fter  a  viry  aiiort  eonaideraticm,  the  former  inclination  prerailed,  and 
taking  ti* wards  tlie  point  lie  had  had  in  hia  mind,  Newman  knocked  a 
lodeet  d«fuble- knock,  or  rather  a  nervoua  aingle  one,  at  Misa  La 
Srrery  a  duor. 

It  was  o]K!oed  by  a  strange  arrTant,  on  whom  tho  odd  figure  of  the 
iaitor  did  nc»t  appear  to  make  the  moat  favourable  impresaion 
aaaibk%  inaaniucli  aa  i4ie  no  aoonir  aaw  him  tlian  she  very  nearly 
losed  it,  Hml  pluciiig  liemelf  in  the  narrow  gap,  inquired  what  he 
raated.  But  Ncwuimu  tiierely  uttering  tlie  monosyllable  *^  Nogga,"  aa 
^  it  were  aoiiie  cabal i»tic  word,  ut  Miund  of  which  bolta  would  fly 
ack  and  cIoom  o|Mn,  put^hed  briskly  past  and  gained  the  door  of 
lias  La  Creevy's  sittiiig-riMjiii,  before  the  aotunished  servant  could 
Bar  any  opiMJuition. 

*•*•  Walk  in  if  you  please,"  Hiiid  Miss  La  Creevy  in  reply  to  tlie  aoond 
f  Newiiiun's  knuckh-s;  and  in  he  walked  accordingly. 

**  Bleas  us!"  cri(-<l  Miss  La  Creevy,  starting  as  Newman  bolted 
a ;  ^  what  did  you  want.  Sir?" 

^  You  have  forgott-n  nitf,"  said  Newman,  with  an  inclination  of  the 
lead.  ^  I  woud«T  ut  that.  That  nolxxly  should  remember  me  who 
;new  me  in  other  daya,  is  natural  enough ;  but  tliere  are  few  people 
vbo,  seeing  me  once,  forget  me  ntrtc."  He  glanced,  as  he  i^oke,  at 
lis  aliabby  clothes  uud  piirulytic  limb,  and  slightly  shook  his  head. 

^  1  did  f«iiget  you,  I  ilet^hmi,"  said  Miss  La  Creevy,  rising  to  receive 
Ifewmaii,  who  met  li<-r  lialf-Wiiy,  ^'and  I  am  asliamed  of  myself  for 
hiing  M) ;  for  you  are  a  k-nd,  g«HKl  creature,  Mr.  Nogga.  Sit  down 
vqid  tell  nie  all  ab«iut  Mis^  Nicklehy.  Poor  dear  thing  i  I  haven't  seen 
ler  fiir  this  luaiiy  a  wiik." 

^  How's  that  r*  axkcd  Newman. 

"Why,  the  truth  is,  Mr.  Nog^fH,"  said  Miss  La  Creevy,  "that  I 
bave  l>een  out  on  a  vinit — the  tir^t  visit  1  have  made  for  fifteen  years." 

"That  is  u  long  time,"  wiid  .Newman,  saiily. 

"^k>  it  is  a  virv  Inn;;  t.me  to  UM»k  back  upon  in  years,  though, 
somehow  or  oth<r,  thank  llcavtn,  the  ai»litarv  days  roll  away  peace- 
fully and  happily  tiii>ugli,"  nplied  the  miniature  painter.     "  i  have  a 
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brother,  Mr.  Noggs-^tbe  only  relation  I  bave— -and  all  that  tim^  I 
neyer  saw  him  once.  Not  that  we  ever  quarrelled,  but  he  was  apprenticed 
down  in  the  country,  and  he  got  married  there,  and  new  ties  and 
afiections  springing  up  about  him,  ho  forgot  a  poor  little  wcnnaa  like 
Ine,  as  it  was  very  reasonable  he  should,  you  know.  Doii't  sappose 
]khat  I  complain  about  that,  because  I  always  said  to  myself  *  It  is 
very  natural ;  poor  dear  John  is  making  his  way  in  the  world,  and 
has  a  vnfe  to  tell  his  cares  and  troubles  to,  and  children  now  to  play 
about  him,  so  God  bless  him  and  them,  and  send  we  may  all  meet 
together  one  day  where  we  shall  part  no  more/  But  what  do  yoa 
ihmk,  Mr.  Noggs,"  said  the  miniature  painter,  brightening  up  and 
flapping  her  hands,  '^  of  that  very  same  brother  coming  up  to  Loiidoil 
at  last,  and  never  resting  till  ho  found  me  out ;  what  So  you  think  of 
his  coming  here  and  sitting  down  in  that  very  chair,  and  crjring  like  a 
child  because  he  was  so  glad  to  see  me — ^what  do  yon  think  of  his 
insisting  on  taking  me  down  all  the  way  into  the  country  to  his  own 
house  (quite  a  sumptuous  place,  Mr.  Noggs,  with  a  large  garden  and 
I  don't  know  how  many  fields,  and  a  man  in  livery  waiting  at  tables 
and  cows  and  horses  and  pigs  and  I  don't  know  what  bendes),  and 
making  me  stay  a  whole  month,  and  pressing  me  to  stop  there  aU  my 
life— yes,  all  my  life — and  so  did  his  wife,  and  so  did  the  childrm— ^ 
«nd  there  were  four  of  them,  and  one,  the  eldest  girl  of  all,  they— they 
had  named  her  after  me  eight  good  years  before,  they  had  indeed.  I 
never  was  so  happy ;  in  all  my  life  I  never  was  !"  The  worthy  aoni 
hid  her  face  in  her  handkerchief,  and  sobbed  aloud ;  for  it  waa  the 
first  opportunity  she  had  had  of  unburdening  her  heart,  and  it  would 
have  its  way. 

^^  But  bless  my  life/'  said  Miss  La  Creevy,  vnping  her  eyes  after  a 
short  pause,  and  cramming  her  handkerchief  into  her  pocket  with 
great  bustle  and  despatch ;  ^'  what  a  foolish  creature  I  must  seem  to 
you,  Mr.  Noggs!  I  shouldn't  have  said  anything  about  it,  only  I 
wanted  to  explain  to  you  how  it  was  I  hadn't  seen  Miss  Nickleby." 

"  Have  you  seen  the  old  lady  ?"  asked  Newman. 

"  You  mean  Mrs.  Nickleby  ?"  said  Miss  La  Creevy.  "  Then  I  teA 
you  what,  Mr.  Noggs,  if  you  want  to  keep  in  the  good  books  in  that 
quarter,  you  had  better  not  call  her  the  old  lady  any  more,  for  I  sumct 
she  wouldn't  be  best  pleased  tp  hear  you.  Yes,  I  went  there  the  night 
before  last,  but  she  was  quite  on  the  high  ropes  about  something,  and 
was  so  grand  and  mysterious,  that  I  couldn't  make  anything  of  her; 
80,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  took  it  into  my  head  to  be  grand  too,  and 
came  away  in  state.  I  thought  she  would  have  come  round  again 
before  this,  but  she  hasn't  been  here." 

About  Miss  Nickleby —  "  said  Newman. 

Why  she  was  here  twice  while  I  was  away,"  returned  Miss  La 
Creevy.  *^  I  was  afraid  she  mightn't  like  to  have  me  calling^  on  her 
among  those  great  folks  in  what's-its-name  Place,  so  I  thought  I'd  wait 
a  day  or  two,  and  if  I  didn't  see  her,  write." 

*•'  Ah  1"  exclaimed  Newman,  cracking  hb  fingers. 

^'  However,  I  want  to  hear  all  the  ne^s  about  them  from  you,"  .aaid 
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Hiss  La  Greevy.  *^How  is  the  old  rongh  and  tough  mondter  of 
Golden  Square  ?  Well,  of  course ;  such  people  always  are.  I  don't 
mean  how  is  he  in  health,  but  how  is  he  going  on ;  how  is  he  behaving 
himself?- 

^  Damn  him !"  cried  Newman,  dashing  his  cherished  hat  on  the 
floor;  ** like  a  false  hound." 

^  Gracious,  Mr.  Noggs,  you  quite  terrify  me !"  exclaimed  Miss  La 
Greery,  turning  pale. 

*^  I  should  have  spoilt  his  features  yesterday  afternoon  if  I  could 
hare  afforded  it,"  said  Newman,  moving  restlessly  about,  and  shaking 
his  fist  at  a  portrait  of  Mr.  Canning  over  the  mantel-piece.  ^^  I  was 
fery  near  it.  I  was  obliged  to  put  my  hands  in  my  pockets,  and  keep 
'em  there  very  tight.  I  shall  do  it  some  day  in  that  little  back-parlour, 
I  know  I  shidl.  I  should  have  done  it  before  now,  if  I  hadn't  been 
afraid  of  making  bad  worse.  I  shall  double-lock  myself  in  with  him 
and  have  it  out  before  I  die,  I'm  quite  certain  of  it." 

**  I  shall  scream  if  you  don't  compose  yourself,  Mr.  Noggs,"  said 
Miss  La  Creevy ;  ^'  I'm  sure  I  shan't  be  able  to  help  it." 

^  Never  mind,"  rejoined  Newman,  darting  violently  to  and  fro. 
^  He's  coming  up  to-night :  I  wrote  to  tell  him.  He  little  thinks  I 
know ;  he  little  thinks  I  care.  Cunning  scoundrel !  he  don't  think 
thai.  Not  he,  not  he.  Never  mind,  I'O  thwart  him — I^  Newman 
Nrnggs.     Ho,  ho,  the  rascal  i" 

LaiBhing  himself  up  to  an  extravagant  pitch  of  fury,  Newman 
Noges  jen^ed  himself  about  the  room  with  the  most  eccentric  motion 
everbeheld  in  a  human  being :  now  sparring  at  the  little  miniatures 
on  the  wall,  and  now  giving  himself  violent  thumps  on  the  head,  as  if 
to  heighten  the  delusion,  until  he  sank  down  in  his  former  seat  quite 
breathless  and  exhausted. 

**  There,"  said  Newman,  picking  up  his  hat ;  ^'  that's  done  me  good. 
Now  I'm  better,  and  I'll  tell  you  dl  about  it." 

It  took  some  little  time  to  reassure  Miss  La  Creevy,  who  had  been 
abnoet  frightened  out  of  her  senses  by  this  remarkable  demonstration ; 
%it  that  done,  Newman  faithfully  related  all  that  had  passed  in  the 
lltarview  between  Kate  and  her  uncle,  prefacing  his  narrative  with  a 
atelement  of  his  previous  suspicions  on  the  subject,  and  his  reasons  for 
fimniiig  them ;  and  concluding  with  a  communication  of  the  step  he 
had  taken  in  secretly  writing  U>  Nicholas. 

Though  little  Miss  La  Creevy's  indignation  was  not  so  singularly 
din>layed  as  Newman's,  it  was  scarcely  inferior  in  violence  and  intensity. 
Liaeed  if  Ralph  Nickleby  had  happened  to  make  his  appearance  in  the 
room  at  that  moment,  there  is  some  doubt  whether  he  would  not  have 
found  Miss  La  Creevy  a  more  dangerous  opponent  than  even  Newman 
Noggs  himself. 

**God  forgive  me  for  saying  so,"  said  Miss  La  Creevy,  as  a  wind-up 
to  all  her  expressions  of  anger,  *^  but  I  really  feel  as  if  I  could  stick  this 
into  him  with  pleasure." 

It  was  not  a  very  awful  weapon  that  Miss  La  Creevy  held,  it  being 
in  hfd  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  black-lead  pencil ;  but  discovering 
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her  mifltake,  the  little  portrait  painter  ezchanffed  it  fbr  a  moftiier-o^ 
pearl  fruit  knife,  wherewith,  in  proof  of  her  desperate  thevdita,  ilie 
made  a  lunffe  as  she  spoke,  which  would  hare  searcely  diatumd  the 
cnimh  of  a^alf-quartem  loaf. 

^Hhe  won't  stop  whei9  she  is,  after  to-nig^t,**  said  Kewtnan* 
«  That's  a  comfort." 

*^  8top !"  cried  Miss  La  Creeyy,  ^  she  shoold  have  left  there,  weeks 
igo." 

-^^  If  we  had  known  of  this,**  rejoined  Newman.  '^  But  we  didn't 
Ifobedjr  eould  properly  intorfine  but  her  mother  or  brother.  The 
Biother's  weak-r-poor  thin|f — weak.  The  dear  young  man  will  be  hers 
tcHrffiht." 

^ Heart  alive!"  cried  Miss  La  Creevy.  ^^He  will  do  something 
desperate,  Mr.  Noggs,  if  you  tell  him  all  at  once." 

Newman  left  offrubbing  his  hands,  and  assumed  a  thoughifrd  lock. 

*'''  Depend  upon  it,"  said  Miss  La  Creepy,  earnestly,  ^  if  you  are  not 
▼ery^oaroftil  in  breaking  out  the  truth  to  him,  he  will  do  some  violence 
upon  his  uncle  or  one  of  these  men  that  will  bring  some  tetrible  eala- 
mity^ipen  his  own  head,  and  grief  and  sorrow  to  us  all." 

^*  I  neyer  thought  of  that,"  rejoined  Newman,  his  oountenaaee  fSiAkig 
more  and  more.  *^  I  eame  to  ask  you  to  receive  his  sister  Sa  ease  he 
breuffht  h«  here,  but " 

'^  But  this  is  a  matter  of  much  greater  importance,"  tnterrvflel 
Miss  La  Creevy ;  ^  that  J^ou  might  have  been  sure  of  before  yon  eame, 
but  the  end  of  this,  nobody  can  foresee,  unless  you  are  very  guarded  and 
careful." 

*'  What  can  I  do  ?"  cried  Newman,  scratching  his  head  wkh  an  ak 
of  great  vexation  and  perplexity.  ^^  If  he  was  to  talk  of  pistolling  'em 
all,  I  should  be  obliged  to  say, '  Certainly — serve  'em  right.' " 

Miss  La  Creevy  could  not  suppress  a  small  shriek  on  hearing  this, 
and  instantly  set  about  extorting  a  solemn  pledge  from  Newman  that 
he  would  use  his  utmost  endeavours  to  pacify  tne  wrath  of  Nieheks; 
which,  after  some  demur,  was  conceded.  They  then  consulted  together 
on  the  safest  and  surest  mode  of  communicating  to  him  the  eiream- 
stances  which  had  rendered  his  presence  necessary. 

^^  He  must  have  time  to  cool  before  he  can  possibly  do  any  thine," 
said  Miss  La  Creevy.  ^'That  is  of  the  greatest  consequenoe.  fie 
must  not  be  told  until  late  at  night." 

^  But  he'll  be  in  town  between  six  and  seven  this  evening,"  replied 
Newman.     '^  /  can't  keep  it  from  him  when  he  asks  me." 

**  Then  you  must  go  out,  Mr.  Noggs,"  said  Miss  La  Creevy.  "  Yea 
can  easily  have  been  Kept  away  by  business,  and  must  not  retsn  lifl 
nearly  midnight." 

"  Then  he'll  come  straight  here,"  retorted  Newman. 

'*  80  I  suppose,"  observed  Miss  La  Creevy ;  ^^  but  he  won't  find  me 
at  home,  for  I'll  go  straight  to^e  City  the  instant  you  leave  me,  make 
up  matters  with  Mrs.  Nickleby,  and  take  her  away  to  ih»  theatre^  se 
that  he  may  not  even  know  where  his  sister  lives." 

Upon  further  discussion,  this  appeared  the  safest  and  moei  AaeiUe 
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moAd  of  fvooeediiig  thai  eonld  possibly  be  adopted.  Therefore  it 
StaJij  detemined  ihst  maiten  sbonld  be  to  arranged,  and  Nowidm^ 
aftar  liatimiiig  to  maiij  supplementary  caations  and  sntreatiea,  took  his 
IsaTB  of  Hiss  La  Creery  and  trudged  back  to  Golden  Squara ;  rumK 
natinff  as  be  went  upon  a  vast  number  of  possibilities  and  impossibifitass 
whica  crowded  upon  his  brain,  and  arose  out  of  the  oonyenatioii  that 
had  just  terminated* 


'  CHAPTER  XXXII/ 

KBLATOfO  CHJBFLT  TO  80MB   RBMABKABLB  OONVBRSATIOX,  AKD  SOlOi 
RBMABKABLB   PROOBBDINOS  TO  WHICH   IT   OITE8   RI9B. 

^  LcntDON  at  last !"  cried  Nicholas,  throwing  back  his  peat-coat 
aad  Toosing  Smike  from  a  long  nap.  ^  It  seem^  to  me  as  though  wa 
should  never  reach  it." 

'*  And  yet  you  came  along  at  a  tidy  pace  too,"  observed  the  coach** 
man,  looking  oyer  his  shoulder  at  Nicholas  with  no  yerj  pleasant 
SQKprasion  of  countenance. 

^  Ay,  I  know  that,"  was  the  reply ;  ^  but  I  have  been  yery  anxious 
to  be  at  my  joume/s  end,  and  that  makes  the  way  seem  long." 

*'  Well,"  remarked  the  coachman,  "  if  the  way  seemed  long  with 
such  cattle  as  you'ye  sat  behind,  you  mtut  have  been  most  uncommon 
anxious ;"  and  so  8a3ring,  he  let  out  his  whip-lash  and  touched  up  a 
little  boy  on  the  calyes  of  his  legs  by  way  of  emphasis. 

They  rattled  on  through  the  noisy,  busUin^,  crowded  streets  of 
London,  now  displaying  long  double  rows  of  brightly -burning  lamps, 
dotted  here  and  there  with  the  chemists'  glaring  lights,  and  illuminated 
besides  with  the  brilliant  flood  that  streamed  from  the  windows  of  the 
shops,  where  sparkling  jewellery,  silks  and  yelvets  of  the  richest  ooburs, 
the  most  inyitmg  delicacies,  and  most  sumptuous  articles  of  luxurious 
onament^  succeeded  each  other  in  rich  and  glittering  profusion. 
Streams  of  people  apparently  without  end  poured  on  and  on,  jostling 
each  other  in  the  crowd  and  hurrying  forward,  scarcely  seeming  to 
ttolise  the  riches  that  surrounded  them  on  every  side ;  while  vehicles  of 
aU  shapes  and  makes,  mingled  up  together  in  one  moving  mass  like 
nmaintf  water,  lent  their  ceaseless  roar  to  swell  the  noise  and  tumult. 

As  wey  dadied  by  the  quickly-changing  and  ever-yar3ring  objects, 
it  was  curious  to  observe  in  what  a  strange  procession  they  passed 
before  the  eye.  Emporiums  of  splendid  dresses,  the  materials  brought 
from  every  quarter  of  the  world ;  tempting  stores  of  every  thing  to 
stimulate  and  pamper  the  sated  appetite  and  give  new  relish  to  the 
oA-repeated  feast ;  vessels  of  burnished  gold  and  silver,  wrought  into 
sfwy  exquisite  form  of  vase,  and  dish,  and  goblet;  guns,  swords 
pist^  and  patent  engines  of  destruction;  screws  and  irons  for  the 
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crooked,  clothes  for  the  newly-born,  drass  for  the  rick,  coffins  for  the 
dead,  and  churchyards  for  the  buried — a&  these  jumbled  each  with  the 
other  and  flocking  side  by  ride,  seemed  to  flit  by  in  motley  daiooe  like 
the  fimtastic  groups  of  the  old  Dutch  painter,  and  with  the  same  stem 
moral  for  the  unheeding  restless  crowd. 

Nor  were  there  wanting  objects  in  the  crowd  itself  to  girv  new 
point  and  purpose  to  the  shifting  scene.  The  rags  of  the  squalid 
Imllad-singer  fluttered  in  the  rich  light  that  showed  the  goldsmith's 
treasures,  pale  and  pinched-up  faces  hovered  about  the  windows  where 
was  tempting  food,  hungry  eyes  wandered  oyer  the  profurion  guarded 
by  one  Uiin  sheet  of  brittle  glass— «n  iron  wall  to  them ;  hau-naked 
shiyering  flgpres  stopped  to  gaze  at  Chinese  shawls  and  golden  stu£b 
of  India.  There  was  a  chri^ening  party  at  the  largest  coffin-maker's, 
and  a  funeral  hatchment  had  stopped  some  great  improyements  in  the 
bravest  manrion.  life  and  death  went  hand  in  hand;  wealth  and 
poverty  stood  side  by  ride ;  repletion  and  starvation  laid  them  down 
together. 

But  it  was  London ;  and  the  old  country  lady  inride,  who  had  pot 
her  head  out  of  the  coach-window  a  mile  or  two  this  ride  Kingston, 
and  cried  out  to  the  driver  that  she  was  sure  he  must  have  passed  it 
and  forgotten  to  set  her  down,  was  satisfied  at  last. 

Nicholas  engaged  beds  for  himself  and  8mike  at  the  inn  where  the 
coach  stopped,  and  repaired,  without  the  delay  of  another  moment^  to 
the  lodgings  of  Newman  No^s ;  for  his  anxiety  and  impatience  had 
increased  with  every  suoce^ng  minute,  and  were  ahnost  beyond 
controul. 

There  was  a  fire  in  Newman's  garret,  and  a  candle  had  been  kft 
burning ;  the  floor  was  cleanly  swept,  the  room  was  as  comfortably 
arranged  as  such  a  room  could  be,  and  meat  and  drink  were  placed  in 
order  upon  the  table.  Every  ihms  bespoke  the  aflectionate  care  and 
attention  of  Newman  Noggs,  but  Newman  himself  was  not  there. 

«<Do  you  know  what  tune  he  will  be  home?"  inquired  Nicholas, 
tapping  at  the  door  of  Newman's  front  neighbour. 

^'  Ah,  Mr.  Johnson  !"  said  Growl,  presenting  himself.  ^^  Welcome^ 
Sir.— -How  well  you're  looking !     I  never  could  have  believed " 

*^  Pardon  me,"  interposed  Nicholas.  ^^  My  question — I  am  ex- 
tremely anxious  to  know." 

*^  Why,  he  has  a  troublesome  affair  of  business,"  replied  Crow], 
**  and  wUl  not  be  home  before  twelve  o'clock.  He  was  very  unwiUinff 
to  go,  I  can  tell  you,  but  there  was  no  help  for  it.  However,  he  kn 
word  that  you  were  to  make  yourself  comfortable  till  he  came  back, 
and  that  I  was  to  entertain  you,  which  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  do." 

In  proof  of  his  extreme  readiness  to  exert  himself  for  the  general 
entertainment,  Mr.  Crowl  drew  a  chair  to  the  table  as  he  spoke,  and 
helpmg  himself  plentifully  to  the  cold  meat,  invited  Nicholas  and 
8nuke  to  follow  his  example. 

Disappointed  and  uneasy,  Nicholas  could  touch  no  food,  so,  after  he 
had  seen  Smike  comfortably  established  at  the  table,  he  walked  out 
(despite  a  great  many  dissuasions  uttered  by  Mr.  Crowl  with  hb 
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month  foil),  and  left  Smiko  to  detain  Newman  in  case  he  retnrned 
first. 

As  Miss  La  Cieeyj  had  anticipated,  Nicholas  hetook  himself 
straight  to  her  house.  Finding  her  from  home,  he  debated  within 
himself  for  some  time  whether  he  should  go  to  his  mother's  residenco 
and  so  compromise  her  with  Ralph  Nickleby.  Fully  persuaded,  how- 
ever, that  Newman  would  not  have  solicited  him  to  return  unless  there 
was  some  strong  reason  which  required  his  presence  at  home,  he  re- 
solyed  to  go  there,  and  hastened  eastwards  with  all  speed. 

Mis.  Nickleby  would  not  be  at  home,  the  girl  said,  until  past 
twelve,  or  later.  She  believed  Miss  Nickleby  was  well,  but  she  didn't 
live  at  home  now,  nor  did  she  come  home  except  very  seldom.  She 
couldn't  say  where  she  was  stopping,  but  it  was  not  at  Madame  Man- 
talini's— she  was  sure  of  that. 

With  his  heart  beating  violently,  and  apprehending  he  knew  not 
what  disaster,  Nicholas  returned  to  where  he  had  left  Smike.  New- 
man had  not  been  home.  He  wouldn't  be,  till  twelve  o^clock  ;  there 
vras  no  chance  of  it.  Was  there  no  possibility  of  sending  to  fetch  him 
if  it  were  only  for  an  instant,  or  forwarding  to  him  one  line  of  writing  to 
which  he  might  return  a  verbal  reply  ?  That  was  quite  impracticable. 
He  was  not  at  Golden  Square,  and  probably  had  been  sent  to  execute 
some  commission  at  a  distance. 

Nicholas  tried  to  remain  quietly  where  he  was,  but  he  felt  so  nervous 
and  excited  that  he  could  not  sit  still.  He  seemed  to  be  losing  time 
unless  he  was  moving.  It  was  an  absurd  fancy,  he  knew,  but  he  was 
wholly  unable  to  resist  it.  So,  he  took  up  his  hat  and  rambled  out 
again. 

He  strolled  westward  this  time,  pacing  the  long  streets  with  hurried 
footsteps,  and  agitated  by  a  thousand  misgivings  and  apprehensions 
which  he  could  not  overcome.  He  passed  into  Hyde  Park,  now  silent 
and  deserted,  and  increased  his  rate  of  walking  as  if  in  the  hope  of 
leaving  his  thoughts  behind.  They  crowded  upon  him  more  thickly, 
however,  bow  there  were  no  passing  objects  to  attract  his  attention ; 
and  the  one  idea  was  always  uppermost,  that  some  stroke  of  ill- 
fortune  must  have  occurred  so  calamitous  in  its  nature  that  all  were 
fearful  of  disclosing  it  to  him.  The  old  question  arose  again  and  again 
—-What  could  it  be  ?  Nicholas  walked  tUl  he  was  weary,  but  was  not 
one  bit  the  wiser ;  and  indeed  he  came  out  of  the  Park  at  last  a  great 
deal  more  confused  and  perplexed  than  when  he  went  in. 

He  had  taken  scarcely  any  thing  to  eat  or  drink  since  early  in  the 
morning,  and  felt  quite  worn  out  and  exhausted.  As  he  returned 
hmguicuy  towards  the  point  from  which  he  had  started,  along  one  of 
the  thoroughfares  which  lie  between  Park  Lane  and  Bond  Street,  he 
passed  a  handsome  hotel,  before  which  he  stopped  mechanically. 

^  An  expensive  place,  I  dare  say,"  thought  Nicholas ;  ^'  but  a  pint 
of  wine  and  a  biscuit  are  no  great  debauch  wherever  they  are  had. 
And  yet  I  don't  know." 

He  walked  on  a  few  steps,  but  looking  wistfully  down  the  long 
Tista  of  gas-lamps  before  him,  and  thinking  how  long  it  would  take 
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to  reach  the  aid  of  it — and  being  besides  in  that  kind  of  mood  in 
which  a  man  is  most  disposed  to  yield  to  his  first  impulse— and  beinff, 
besides,  strongly  attracted  to  the  hotel,  in  part  by  curioeity,  and  m 
part  by  some  odd  mixture  of  feelings  which  he  would  have  been 
troubled  to  define — Nicholas  turned  biK;k  again,  and  walked  into  the 
Gofiee-room. 

It  was  very  handsomely  furnished.  The  walls  were  omameDted  with 
the  choicest  specimens  of  French  paper,  enriched  with  a  gilded  oomiee  of 
elegant  design.  The  floor  was  covered  with  a  rich  carpet ;  and  two 
superb  mirrors,  one  above  the  chimney-piece  and  one  at  the  opposite 
end  of  the  room  reaching  from  floor  to  ceiling,  multiplied  the  oiher 
beauties  and  added  new  ones  of  their  own  to  eimanoe  the  genenl  efieei. 
There  was  a  rather  noisy  party  of  four  gentlemen  in  a  box  bj  the 
fire-place,  and  only  two  other  persons  present — both  elderiy 
and  both  alone. 

Observing  all  this  in  the  first  comprehensive  glance  with 
stranger  surveys  a  place  that  is  new  to  him,  Nicholas  sat  himself  down 
m  the  box  next  to  the  noisy  party,  with  his  back  towards  them,  and 
postponing  his  order  for  a  pint  of  claret  until  such  time  as  the  waiter 
and  one  of  the  elderly  gentlemen  should  have  settled  a  disputed  quas- 
tion  relative  to  the  price  of  an  item  in  the  bill  of  feure,  took  up  a  news- 
paper and  began  to  read. 

He  had  not  read  twenty  lines,  and  was  in  truth  half-donnfl;  what  he 
was  startled  by  the  mention  of  his  sister's  name.  ^*  IjMd  Kato 
Nickleby"  were  the  words  that  caught^  his  ear.  He  raised  his  head 
m  amazement,  and  as  he  did  so,  saw  by  the  reflection  in  the  oppostis 
glass,  that  two  of  the  party  behind  him  had  risen  and  were  staadii^ 
before  the  fire.  ^^  It  must  have  come  firom  one  of  them,''  thought 
Nicholas.  He  waited  to  hear  more  with  a  countenance  of  some  indug- 
nation,  for  the  tone  of  speech  had  been  anything  but  respeotfiiI»  aaa 
the  appearance  of  the  individual  whom  he  presumed  to  have  been  the 
speaker  was  coarse  and  swaggering. 

This  person — so  Nicholas  observed  in  the  same  glance  at  the  mnsor 
which  had  enabled  him  to  see  his  face — ^was  standing  with  his  back  is 
the  fire  conversing  with  a  yoimger  man,  who  stood  with  his  badk  to 
the  company,  wore  his  hat,  and  was  adjusting  his  shirt  collar  hj  the 
aid  of  the  glass.  They  spoke  in  whispers,  now  and  then  bursting  inta 
a  loud  laugh,  but  Nicholas  could  catch  no  repetition  of  the  word%  aor 
anything  sounding  at  all  like  the  words,  which  had  attradad  hii 
attention. 

At  length  the  two  resumed  their  seats,  and  more  wine  being  oidned, 
the  party  grew  louder  in  their  mirth.  Still  there  was  no  mfuimus 
made  to  anybody  with  whom  he  was  acquainted,  and  Nicholas  beoaaie 
persuaded  that  his  excited  fancy  had  either  imagined  the  aonnda  aMiH 
gether,  or  converted  some  other  words  into  the  name  which  had  been 
so  much  in  his  thoughts. 

"  It  is  remarkable  too,"  thought  Nicholas:  "  if  it  had  been  *  Kate'  or 
^  Kate  Nickleby,'  I  should  not  have  been  so  much  surprised ;  but  *•  little 
Kate  Nickleby!'" 
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The  win*  coming  at  the  nMmient  preTented  his  finishing  the  sentence. 
He  swallowed  a  glassful  and  took  up  the  paper  agam.  At  that 
infill wt  ■  ■ 

**  Little  Kate  Nickleby !"  cried  a  voice  behind  him. 

^'  I  was  right,"  muttered  Nicholas  as  the  paper  fell  fix>m  his  hand. 
^'  And  it  was  the  man  I  supposed." 

*'  As  there  was  a  proper  objection  to  drinking  her  in  heeltaps,"  said 
ihe  TOMS^  *'  we'Q  give  her  the  first  gUas  in  the  new  magnum.  Little 
Kate  Nickleby!" 

*f  IMHe  Kate  Nickleby,"  cried  the  [other  three.  And  the  glasses 
wefe  set  down  empty. 

Keenly  alive  to  the  tone  and  manner  of  this  Blight  and  careless 
montion  of  his  sisters  name  in  a  public  place,  Nicholas  fired  at  once ; 
but  he  kept  himself  quiet  by  a  great  effort,  and  did  not  even  turn  his  head. 

^^  The  jade  !*  said  the  same  voice  which  had  spoken  before.  ^'  She's 
a  true  Nickleby — a  worthy  imitator  of  her  old  uncle  Ralph — she 
hangs  back  to  be  more  sought  after— so  does  he ;  nothing  to  be  got 
•ttt  of  Ralph  tmkss  you  follow  him  up,  and  then  the  money  comes 
doubly  weleomc,  and  the  baigain  doubly  hard,  for  you're  impatient 
aod  he  isn't.     Oh  !  infernal  cunning." 

^  Infernal  cunning,"  echoed  two  voices. 

Nicholas  was  in  a  perfect  agony  as  the  two  elderly  gentlemen  oppo« 
site,  rose  one  after  the  other  and  went  away,  lest  they  should  be  the 
means  of  his  losing  one  word  of  what  was  said.  But  the  conversation 
was  suspended  as  they  withdrew,  and  resumed  with  even  greater  free- 
dom when  they  had  left  the  room. 

^^I  am  afraid,"  said  the  younger  gentleman,  ^'that  the"]  old  woman 
has  grown  jea-a-lous,  and  locked  her  up.  Upon  my  soul  it  looks 
like  it." 

**  If  they  quarrel  and  little  Nickleby  goes  home  to  her  mother,  so 
iMieh  the  better,"  said  the  first.  ''  I  can  do  any  thing  with  the  old  lady. 
She'll  believe  anything  I  tell  her." 

*^  £gad  that's  true,'  returned  the  other  voice.  **  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  Poor 
deyvle^!  * 

The  laugh  was  taken  up  by  the  two  voices  which  always  came  in 
together,  and  became  general  at  Mrs.  Nickleby 's  expense.  Nicholas 
tamed  bunung  hot  with  rage,  but  he  commanded  himself  for  the 
Bonieiil,  and  waited  to  hear  more. 

What  he  heard  need  not  be  repeated  here.  Suffice  it  that  as  the  wine 
Weai  round  he  heard  enough  to  acquaint  him  with  the  characters  and 
dwigna  oC  those  whose  conversation  he  overheard ;  to  possess  him  with 
the  rail  extent  of  Ralph's  villany,  and  the  real  reason  of  his  own  ]»-esence 
Wing  required  in  London.  He  heard  all  this  and  more.  He  heard  his 
sister's  safierings  derided,  and  her  virtuous  conduct  jeered  at  and 
brutally  misconstrued ;  he  lieard  her  name  banded  iixmi  mouth  to 
mouth,  and  herself  made  the  subject  of  coarse  and  insolent  wagers^  free 
speech,  and  licentious  jesting. 

The  man  who  had  spoken  first,  led  the  conversation  and  indeed 
almost  engrossed  it,  being  only  stimulated  from  time  to  time  by  some 
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Blight  observation  from  one  or  other  of  his  companions.     To  him  then 

Nicholas  addressed  himself  when  he  was  sufficient!/  composed  to  stand 

before  the  party,  and  force  the  words  from  his  parched  and  soovchiDg 

throat. 

•    '^  Let  me  have  a  word  with  70a,  Sir,"  said  Nicholas, 

^^  With  me,  Sir  ?"  retorted  Sir  Mulberry  Hawk,  eyeing  him  in  dis- 
dainful surprise. 

^^  I  said  with  you,"  replied  Nicholas,  speaking  with  great  difficulty, 
for  his  passion  choked  him. 

*^  A  mysterious  stranger,  upon  my  soul !"  exclaimed  Sir  Mulbeny, 
raising  his  wine-glass  to  his  lips,  and  looking  round  upon  his  friends. 

^^  Will  you  step  apart  with  me  for  a  few  minutes,  or  do  you  refuse  ?* 
said  Nicholas,  sternly. 

Sir  Mulberry  merely  paused  in  the  act  of  drinking,  and  bade  him 
either  name  his  business  or  leave  the  table. 

Nicholas  drew  a  card  from  his  pocket,  and  threw  it  before  him. 

*'  There,  Sir,"  said  Nicholas ;  "  my  business  vou  will  guess."  • 

A  momentary  expression  of  astonishment,  not  unmixed  with  scmie 
confusion,  appeared  in  the  face  of  Sir  Mulberry  as  he  read  the  name; 
but  he  subdued  it  in  an  instant,  and  tossing  the  card  to  Lord  Yerisopht, 
who  sat  opposite,  drew  a  toothpick  from  a  glass  before  him,  and  voy 
leisurely  applied  it  to  his  mouth. 

^'  Your  name  and  address  ? "  said  Nicholas,  turning  paler  as  his 
passion  kindled. 

"  I  shall  give  you  neither,"  replied  Sir  Mulberry. 

'^  If  there  is  a  gentleman  in  this  party,"  said  Nicholas,  looking  round 
and  scarcely  able  to  make  his  white  lips  form  the  words,  ^^  lie  will 
acquaint  me  with  the  name  and  residence  of  thb  man." 

There  was  a  dead  silence. 

^'  I  am  the  brother  of  the  young  lady  who  has  been  the  subject  of 
conversation  here,"  said  Nicholas.  ^'  I  denounce  this  person  as  a  liar, 
and  impeach  him  as  a  coward.  If  he  has  a  friend  here,  he  wiU  save 
him  the  disgrace  of  the  paltry  attempt  to  conceal  his  name— an  utterly 
useless  one — for  I  will  find  it  out,  nor  leave  him  until  I  have." 

Sir  Mulberry'  looked  at  him  contemptuously,  and,  addressing  his 
companions,  said — 

^'  Let  the  fellow  talk,  I  have  nothing  serious  to  say  to  boys  of  his 
station ;  and  his  pretty  sister  shall  save  him  a  broken  head,  if  he  talks 
till  midnight." 

^'You  are  a  base  and  spiritless  scoundrel!"  said  Nicholas,  ^and 
shall  be  proclaimed  so  to  the  world.  I  trill  know  you ;  I  will  follow 
you  home  if  you  walk  the  streets  till  morning." 

Sir  Mulberry's  hand  involuntarily  closed  upon  the  decanter,  and  he 
seemed  for  an  instant  about  to  launch  it  at  the  head  of  his  chalkoger. 
But  he  only  filled  his  glass,  and  laughed  in  derision. 

Nicholas  sat  himself  down,  directly  opposite  to  the  party,  And,  sum- 
moning the  waiter,  paid  his  bill. 

^'  Do  you  know  that  persons  name  ?"  he  inquired  of  the  man  in  an 
audible  voice ;  pointing  out  Sir  Mulberry  as  he  put  the  question. 
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Sir  Mulbeny  laaghed  again,  and  the  two  Yoices  which  had  always 
spoken  together,  echoed  the  lauffh ;  hut  rather  feebly. 

^*  That  gentleman.  Sir  V  rephed  the  waiter,  who,  no  douht,'knew  hia 
cue,  and  answered  with  just  as  little  respect,  and  just  as  much  imper- 
tinence as  he  could  safely  show :  ^^  no.  Sir,  I  do  not.  Sir." 

**  Here,  yon  Sir,"  cried  Sir  Mulberry,  as  the  man  was  retiring ;  ^  do 
you  know  tAai  person  s  name  V 

"^ Name,  Sir?    No,  Sir." 

^Then  youll  find  it  there,"  said  Sir  Mulberry,  throwing  Nicholas's 
card  towards  him ;  ^^  and  when  you  have  made  yourself  master  of  it, 
put  that  piece  of  pasteboard  in  the  fire — do  you  hear  me  ?" 

The  man  grinned,  and,  looking  doubtfiiUy  at  Nicholas,  compromised 
the  matter  by  stickmg  the  card  in  the  chimney-glass.  Havmg  done 
ibis,  he  retired. 

Nicholas  folded  his  arms,  and,  biting  his  lip,  sat  perfectly  quiet ; 
sufi&ciently  expressing  by  his  manner,  however,  a  firm  determination  to 
carry  his  threat  of  fcmowing  Sir  Mulberry  home,  into  steady  execution. 

It  was  erident  from  the  tone  in  which  the  younger  member  of  the 
"ptaty  appeared  to  remonstrate  with  his  friend,  that  lie  objected  to  this 
course  of  proceeding,  and  uins^ed  him  to  comply  with  the  request  which 
Nicholas  had  made.  Sir  ly^berry,  however,  who  was  not  quite  sober, 
and  who  was  in  a  sullen  and  dogged  state  of  obstinacy,  soon  silenced 
the  representations  of  his  weak  younfi^  friend,  and  further  seemed — as  if 
to  save  himself  frt>m  a  repetition  of  them — ^to  insist  on  being  left  alone. 
However  this  might  have  been,  the  young  gentleman  and  the  two  who 
had.  always  spoken  together,  actually  rose  to  go  after  a  short  interval, 
and  presently  retired,  leaving  their  friend  alone  vnth  Nicholas. 

It  vrill  be  very  readily  supposed  that  to  one  in  the  condition  of 
Nicholas,  the  minutes  appeared  to  move  with  leaden  wings  indeed, 
and  that  their  progress  did  not  seem  the  more  rapid  frt>m  the  monotonous 
ticking  of  a  Frencn  clock,  or  the  shrill  sound  of  its  little  bell  which  told 
the  quarters.  But  there  he  sat ;  and  in  his  old  seat  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  room  reclined  Sir  Mulberry  Hawk,  with  his  legs  upon 
the  cushion,  and  his  handkerchief  thrown  negligently  over  his 
kn^es :  finishing  his  magnum  of  claret  with  the  utmost  coolness  and 
indifference. 

Thus  they  remained  in  perfect  silence  for  upwards  of  an  hour- 
Nicholas  would  have  thought  for  three  hours  at  least,  but  that  the 
tittle  bell  had  only  gone  four  times.  Twice  or  thrice  he  looked  angrily 
and  impatiently  round ;  but  there  was  Sir  Mulberry  in  the  same 
attitude,  putting  his  glass  to  his  lips  from  time  to  time,  and  looking 
vacantly  at  the  wall,  as  if  he  were  wholly  ignorant  of  the  presenee  of 
any  living  person. 

At  length  he  yawned,  stretched  himself,  and  rose ;  walked  coolly  to 
the  glass,  and  having  surveyed  himself  therein,  turned  round  and 
hcmoored  Nicholas  with  a  long  and  contemptuous  stare.  Nicholas 
stared  acain  with  right  good-wiU ;  Sir  Mulberry  shrugged  his  shoulders, 
smilad  dightly,  rang  the  bell,  and  ordered  the  waiter  to  h^  him  on 
with  his  great-coat.  *-^ 
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The  mao  did  to^  and  held  the  door  open. 

,  *^  Don  t  wait,"  said.  Sir  Mnlbeny ;  aad  thef  ifen  alone  agML 

Sir  Mulbeiry  took  several  tams  up  and  down  the  room,  whistling 
earrieasly  all  the  time :)  stopped  to  finish  the  last  glass  of  elarei  wlii<£ 
he  had  poured  oat  a  few  minutes  before,  walked  agam,  put  on  bis  hat, 
adjusted  it  by  the  glass,  drew  on  his  gioree,  and,  at  last,  wa&ed 
slowly  out.  Nicholas,  who  had  been  fuming  and  chafing  utQ  be  wai 
.  nearly  wild,  darted  from  his  seat,  and  followed  him-^so  ckMidy,  tbat 
befoce  the  door  had  swung  upon  its  hinges  after  Sir  MvSberryu  paertng 
ont,  they  stood  side  by  niSe  in  the  street  tOjs;ethsr« 

There  was  a  priyate  cabriolet  in  waitu^ ;  the  groom  opened  tho 
apren,  and  jumped  out  to  the  horse's  head. 

*^  Win  you  make  yourself  known  to  me  ?"  asked  NicholaS|  ia  a 
suppressed  Yoice. 

**'  No,"  replied  the  oUier  fiercely,  and  confirming  the  refusal  with  an 
oath.     "No." 

^  If  you  trust  to  your  horse's  qpeed,  you  will  find  yourself  mis- 
taken," said  Nicholas.  "  I  will  accompany  you.  By  HeaTen  I  will,  if 
I  hang  on  to  the  footboard." 

"  I  ou  shall  be  horsewhipped  if  you  do,"  returned  Sir  Mnlberry. 
'^    "  You  are  a  viUain,"  said  Nicholas. 

^  You  are  an  errand-boy  for  au^t  I  know,"  said  Sir  Molherry 
Hawk. 

^  I  am  the  son  of  a  country  gentleman,"  returned  Nicholas,  **  your 
equal  in  birth  and  education,  and  your  superior  I  trust  in  everything 
besides.  I  tell  you  again,  Miss  Nickleby  is  my  sister.  Will  you  or 
will  you  not  answer  for  your  unmanly  and  brutal  conduct  ?" 

"  To  a  proper  champion — ^yes.  To  you — ^no,"  returned  Sir  Mul- 
berry, taking  the  reins  in  his  hand.  ^^  Stand  out  of  the  way,  dog. 
William,  let  go  her  head." 

"  You  had  better  not,"  cried  Nicholas,  springing  on  the  step  as  Sir 
Mulberry  jumped  in,  and  catching  at  the  reins.  "  He  has  no  coa- 
mand  over  the  horse,  mind.  You  shall  not  go— you  shall  not,  I  swear 
—-till  you  have  told  me  who  you  are." 

The  groom  hesitated,  for  the  mare  who  was  a  high-e^irited  aaimsl 
and  thorough-bred,  plunged  so  violently  that  he  could  scarcely  hold 

hOTr 

*^  Leave  go,  I  tell  you ! "  thundered  his  master. 

The  num  obeyed.  The  animal  reared  and  plunged  as  thooflb  it 
ifonkl  dash  the  carriage  into  a  thousand  pieces,  but  NicMasi,  blind 
to  all  sense  of  dai^er,  and  conscious  of  nothing  but  his  fviy,  still 
iained  his  place  and  his  hold  upon  the  reina. 

*'  Will  you  unclasp  your  hand  ?" 

**  Will  you  tdl  me  who  you  are  ?" 
) «  No  I" 

•♦Nol" 

In  kss  time  than  the  quickest  tongue  eoold  tcU  it,  these  words 
czchaag^  and  Sir  Mulberry  shortening  his  ^»^p,  applied  it  faiiysly 
to  the  hebd  and  shoulders  of  Nicholas.    It  was  broken  in  the  stmg^; 


• 

^icbolafl  gained  tlie  heavj  handle,  and  with  it  hud  open  one  side  of 
lis  antagonist's  face  from  the  eje  to  the  lip.  He  saw  the  gash  ;  knew 
hat  the  nuure  had  darted  off  at  a  wild  mad  gallop ;  a  hundred  lights 
IsDoed  in  his  eyes^  and  he  felt  himsrif  flnng  Tiolently  npon  the  ground. 

He  was  giddy  nd  sick,  hut  staggered  to  his  feet  directly,  roused  hy 
he  load  Aonte  of  the  men  who  were  tearing  up  the  stre^  and 
creaming  to  those  ahead  to  clear  the  way.  He  was  conscious  of  a 
onrent  of  peofde  mshii^  quickly  hy — ^looking  up,  could  discern  the 
abriolet  whirled  along  the  foot  paTcment  with  frightful  rapidity— 4hen 
leaxd  a  loud  cry,  the  amariiing  of  some  heayy  hody,  and  the  breaking 
»f  glass— and  then  the  crowd  dosed  in  in  the  distance,  and  he  could 
ee  or  hear  no  more. 

The  general  attention  had  been  entirely  directed  from  himself  to  the 
MCSon  m  the  carriage,  and  he  was  quite  alone.  Rightly  judging  that 
mder  soch  circumstances  it  would  be  madness  to  follow,  he  turned 
lown  a  byoHBtreet  in  search  of  the  nearest  coach-stand,  findmg  after  a 
ainiite  or  two  that  he  was  reeling  like  a  drunken  man,  and  aware  for 
he  first  time  of  a  stream  of  blood  that  was  trickling  down  his  face  and 
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ir  WHICH  MB.  RALPH  NICKLEBY  IS  RELIEVED,  BY  A  TERY  EXPEDITIOUS 
PROCESS,   FROM   ALL   COMMERCE  WITH   HIS   RELATIONS. 

Smikb  and  Newman  Noggs,  who  in  his  impatience  had  returned 
lome  long  before  the  time  agreed  upon,  sat  before  the  iire,  listening 
oudously  to  eyery  footstep  on  the  stairs,  and  the  slightest  sound  that 
^rred  within  the  house,  for  the  approach  of  Nicholas.  Time  had 
vem  on,  and  it  was  growing  late,  lie  had  promised  to  be  back  in  an 
lonr ;  and  his  prolonged  absence  began  to  excite  considerable  alarm  in 
he  minds  of  both,  as  was  abundantly  testified  by  the  blank  looks  they 
ast  npon  each  other  at  every  new  disappointment. 

At  length  a  coach  was  heard  to  stop,  and  Newman  ran  out  to  light 
!(idiolas  up  the  stairs.  Beholding  him  in  the  trim  described  at  the 
ondnsion  of  the  last  chapter,  he  stood  aghast  in  wonder  and  con- 
tenation. 

^  IKm'i  be  alarmed,"  said  Nicholas,  hurrying  him  back  into  the 
oora.  **  There  is  no  harm  done,  beyond  what  a  bason  of  water  can 
epair." 

^  No  harm !"  cried  Newman,  passing  his  hands  hastily  orer  the 
nek  and  arms  of  Nicholas,  as  if  to  assure  himsdf  that  he  had  broken 
lo  bones.     **  What  have  you  been  doing  ?''J 

^  i  know  all,"  inteimpted  Nicholas ;  ^  I  have  heard  a  part,  and 
[uessed  the  rest.  But  before  I  remove  one  jot  of  these  stains,  I  must 
Mar  the  whole  from  you.  You  see  I  am  coUected.  My  resection  is 
■kcBu  Now,  my  good  friend,  speak  out ;  for  the  time  for  any  pallia- 
ioA  <v  ooQoealment »  past,  and  nothing  will  avail  Ralph  Nickleby  now/' 
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'    ^^  Your  dress  is  torn  in  several  places ;  70a  walk  lame,  and  I  am 
sore  are  suffering  pain,"  said  Newman.    ^^  Let  me  see  to  3romr  hurts  first." 

^^  I  have  no  hurts  to  see  to,  heyond  a  little  soreness  and  stiffness  that 
will  soon  pass  off,"  said  Nicholas,  seating  himself  with  some  difficolty. 
^  But  if  I  had  fractured  eyery  limb,  and  still  preserred  my  senses,  700 
should  not  bandage  one  till  70U  had  told  me  what  I  have  the  right  to 
know.  Come,"  said  Nicholas,  giving  his  hand  to  Noggs.  ^  Yon  had 
a  sister  of  your  own,  you  told  me  once,  who  died  b^ore  yon  ftU  into 
misfortune.     Now  think  of  her,  and  tell  me,  Newman." 

**  Yes,  I  will,  I  will,"  said  Noggs.     «  TU  tell  you  the  whole  truth." 

Newman  did  so.  Nicholas  nodded  his  head  frt>m  time  to  time,  as  it 
corroborated  the  particulars  he  had  already  gleaned ;  but  he  fixed  his 
eyes  upon  the  fire,  and  did  not  look  round  once. 

His  recital  ended,  Newman  insisted  ilpon  his  young  firiend's  stripping 
off  his  coat,  and  allowing  whatever  injuries  he  had  received  to  be  pro- 
perly tended.  Nicholas,  after  some  opposition,  at  length  consented,  and 
while  some  pretty  severe  bruises  on  his  arms  and  shoulders  were  being 
rubbed  with  oil  and  vinegar,  and  various  other  efficacious  remedies 
which  Newman  borrowed  frx>m  the  different  lodgers,  related  in  what 
manner  they  had  been  received.  The  recital  made  a  strong  impression 
on  the  warm  imagination  of  Newman ;  for  when .  Nicholas  came  to  the 
violent  part  of  the  quarrel,  he  rubbed  so  hard,  as  to  occasion  him  the 
most  exquisite  pain,  which  he  would  not  have  exhibited,  however,  for 
the  world,  it  being  perfectly  clear  that,  for  the  moment,  Newman  was 
operating  on  Sir  Mulberry  Hawk,  and  had  quite  lost  sight  of  his  real 
patient. 

This  martyrdom  over,  Nicholas  arranged  with  Newman  that  while 
he  was  otherwise  occupied  next  morning,  arrangements  should  be  made 
for  his  mother  s  inmiediately  quitting  her  present  residence,  and  also  for 
despatching  Miss  La  Creevy  to  break  the  intelligence  to  her.  He  then 
wrapped  himself  in  Smike's  great-coat,  and  repaired  to  the  inn  where 
they  were  to  pass  the  night,  and  where  (after  writing  a  few  lines  to 
Ralph,  the  delivery  of  which  was  to  be  entrusted  to  Newman  next  day,) 
he  endeavoured  to  obtain  the  repose  of  which  he  stood  so  much  in  need. 

Drunken  men,  they  say,  may  roll  down  precipices,  and  be  quite 
unconscious  of  any  serious  personal  inconvenience  when  their  reason 
returns.  The  remark  may  possibly  apply  to  injuries  received  in  other 
kinds  of  violent  excitement;  certain  it  is,  that  although  Nicholas 
experienced  some  pain  on  first  awakening  next  morning,  he  ^mns  oot 
of  bed  as  the  clock  struck  seven,  with  very  little  d3&culty,  and  was 
soon  as  much  on  the  alert  as  if  nothing  had  occurred. 

Merdy  looking  into  Smike's  room,  and  telling  him  that  Newman 
Noggs  would  caU  for  him  very  shortly,  Nicholi^  descended  into  the 
street,  and  calling  a  hackney-coach,  bade  the  man  drive  to  Mrs. 
Wititterly's,  according  to  the  direction  which  Newman  had  given  loam 
on  the  previous  night. 

It  wanted  a  quarter  to  eight  when  they  reached  Cadogaa  Plaet. 
Nicholas  began  to  fear  that  no  one  might  be  stirring  at  that  early  hour, 
when  he  was  relieved  by  the  sight  of  a  female  servant,  employed  m 
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deaninff  the  door-steps.  By  this  fbiictionary  he  was  referred  to  the 
donhtfm  page,  who  appeared  with  disheyelled  hair  and  a  very  warm 
and  glossy  ftce,  as  of  a  page  who  had  just  got  ont  of  hed. 

By  this  young  gentleman  he  was  informed  that  Miss  Niddehy'was 
then  taking  her  moming^s  walk  in  the  gardens  hefore  the  house.  On 
the  question  heing  propounded  whether  he  could  go  and  find  her,  the 
page  desponded  and  thought  not ;  hut  heing  stimn&ed  with  a  shilling, 
the  page  grew,  sanguine  and  thought  he  cotud. 

^  Say  to  Miss  Nicklehy  that  her  hrother  is  here,  and  in  great  hasia 
to  see  her,"  said  Nichdas. 

The  plated  huttons  disi^peared  with  an  alacrity  most  unusual  to 
them,  and  Nidiolas  paced  the  room  in  a  state  of  feverish  agitation 
which  made  the  delay  even  of  a  minute  insupportable.  He  soon  heard 
a  light  footstep  which  he  well  knew,  and  hefore  he  could  advance  to 
meet  her,  Kate  had  fallen  on  his  neck  and  hurst  into  tears. 

^My  darling  girl,"  said  Nicholas  as  he  embraced  her.  ^  How  pale 
yon  aie!" 

^  I  have  been  so  unhappy  here,  dear  brother,"  sobbed  poor  Kate ; 
^80  very,  very,  miserable.  Do  not  leave  me  here,  dear  Nicholas,  or  I 
shall  die  of  a  raoken  heart" 

^  I  will  leave  you  nowhere,"  answered  Nicholas—**  never  again. 
E[aie,"  he  cried,  moved  in  spite  of  himself  as  he  folded  her  to  his 
heart.  ^  Tell  me  that  I  acted  for  the  best.  Tell  me  that  we  parted 
because  I  feared  to  bring  misfortune  on  your  head ;  that  it  was  a  trial 
to  me  no  less  than  to  yourself  and  that  if  I  did  wrong  it  was  in  igno- 
rance of  the  world  and  unknowingly." 

^  Why  should  I  tell  you  what  we  know  so  well  ?"  returned  Kate 
sooihinffly.    **  Nicholas — dear  Nicholas— how  can  you  give  way  thus  ?" 

^  It  IS  such  bitter  reproach  to  me  to  know  what  you  have  under- 
cone,"  returned  her  brother ;  *'  to  see  you  so  much  altered,  and  yet  so 
kind  and  patient — God !"  cried  Nicholas,  clenching  his  fist  and  sud- 
denly chaining  his  tone  and  manner,  **  it  sets  my  whole  blood  on  fire 
BttjUML  You  must  leave  here  with  me  directly  ;  you  should  not  have 
awpt  here  last  night,  but  that  I  knew  all  this  too  late.  To  whom  can 
I  flpeiJK,  before  we  drive  away  ?  " 

This  question  was  most  opportunely  put,  for  at  that  instant  Mr. 
Wititterly  walked  in,  and  to  him  Kate  introduced  her  brother,  who  at 
onoe  announced  his  purpose,  and  the  impossibility  of  defening  it. 

^  The  quarter's  notice,"  said  Mr.  Wititterly,  with  the  gravity  of  a 
man  on  the  riffht  side,  *•*'  is  not  yet  half  expired.     Therefore—- " 

^  Therefore, '  interposed  Nicholas,  ^^  the  quarterns  salary  must  be  lost, 
Sir.  Yon  will  excuse  this  extreme  haste,  but  circumstances  require 
thai  I  should  immediately  remove  my  sister,  and  I  have  not  a  moment's 
time  to  lose.  Whatever  she  brought  here  I  will  send  for,  if  you  will 
aDow  me,  in  the  course  of  the  day." 

Mr.  Wititterly  bowed,  but  ofiered  no  opposition  to  Kate's  immediate 
departure ;  with  which,  indeed,  he  was  rather  gratified  than  otherwise, 
Sbr  Tamley  Snuffim  having  given  it  as  his  opinion,  that  she  rather 
disagreed  with  Mrs.  Wititterly's  constitution. 
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«'  With  regard  ioihe  triflDof  MOarytluiiitdiie,''  mad  Mr.  WHiftMf, 
^  I  will — "  hen  he  wat  interrupted  bj  a  ¥101001  fit  of  nooghiag  **  I 
will — owe  it  to  Mies  Nicfclehy." 

Mr.  Wiiitteriy,  it  diould  be  oboerfed,  waa  aoeaataiied  to  mia  vaall 
aceounta,  and  to  leaTo  them  owiw.  All  umb  haifo  aoma  fittti  pkaaaat 
my  of  their  own ;  and  this  waa  Sir.  Wittttslj^a. 

^  If  7011  pleaaa,"  said  Nii^laa.  And  once  mora  offwing  •  fannM 
apology  for  so  sadden  a  depariaie,  he  hnrxied  Kate  into  the  TflUflh^ 
mid  hide  the  man  driye  with  all  apeed  into  the  City. 

To  the  City  they  went  accordingly,  with  all  the  epe&d  the  hacfaMf-' 
ooadi  could  make ;  and  as  the  horam  happened  to  Hto  at  Whiteehapel 
and  to  be  in  the  habit  of  taking  their  break&st  there,  when  tiiey 
breakfasted  at  all,  they  perfonned  the  jenmey  with  greater  expeditkn 
than  oonld  leaaonably  haTO  been  expeeted. 

Nicholas  sent  Ks^  up-ataira  a  few  niinntea  befoee  him,  that  his 
unlooked-for  appearance  might  not  alarm  hia  mother,  and  when  the 
way  had  been  paved,  presented  himself  with  much  duty  and  afhctina 
Newman  had  not  been  idle,  for  thoe  waa  a  Uttk  oart  ai  the  door,  and 
the  effiBcta  were  hurrying  out  already. 

Now,  Mrs.  Nickleby  was  not  the  sort  of  penon  to  be  told  anyttiag 
in  a  hurry,  or  rather  to  comprehend  anything  of  peenliar  deliawy  or 
importance  on  a  short  notice.  Wherefon^  alibough  the  good  lady  had 
beoi  subjected  to  a  full  hour's  preparation  by  l£Ue  Mim  La  Cnety, 
and  waa  now  addressed  ^in  moat  luoui  tama  both  by  Nieholaa  and  Us 
sister,  she  waa  in  a  state  of  singular  bewilderment  and  oonfhaion,  and 
could  by  no  means  be  made  to  comprehend  the  neoeasity  of  audi  huiried 
proceedings. 

^  Why  don't  you  ask  your  uncle,  my  dear  Nicholas,  what  ha  can 
possibly  mean  by  it  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Nickleby. 

^^  My  dear  mother,"  returned  Nicholas,  ^^  the  time  for  talking  hai 
gone  by.  There  is  but  one  step  to  take,  and  that  ia  to  cast  hun  o£f 
with  the  scorn  and  indignation  he  deservea.  Your  own  honour  and 
good  name  demand  that,  after  the  discoTcry  of  his  Tile  proceedingi, 
you  should  not  be  beholden  to  him  one  hour,  even  for  the  shelter  of 
these  bare  walls." 

^'  To  be  sure,"  said  Mrs.  Nickleby,  crying  bitterly,  ^  he  la  a  brute, 
a  monster ;  and  the  walls  are  very  bare,  and  want  painting  too,  and  I 
have  had  this  ceiling  white- washed  at  the  expense  of  ei^pteen-penM^ 
which  is  a  very  distressing  thing,  considering  that  it  is  so  nweh  gone 
into  your  uncle's  pocket.     I  never  could  have  believed  it^^never.'* 

^*  Nor  I,  nor  anybody  else,"  said  Nichohm. 

^  Lord  bless  my  Ufe !"  exclaimed  Mm.  Niokleby.  '<  To  think  that 
that  Sir  Mulberry  Hawk  should  be  such  an  abandoned  wretoh  as  Misi 
La  Oreevy  says  he  is,  Nicholas,  my  dear ;  when  I  was  congratnlating 
myself  every  day  on  his  being  an  admirer  of  our  dear  Kate's^  and 
thinking  what  a  thing  it  would  be  for  the  family  if  he  waa  to  become 
connected  with  us,  and  use  his  interest  to  get  you  some  profitable 
government  place.  There  are  very  good  places  to  be  got  about  the 
court,  I  know ;  for  the  brother  of  a  firiand  of  ours  (Mias  Cropley,  at 


Es0to,  mj  d««r  Kftte,  you  weoHeci)^  be  had  oiie»  aod  I  know  thai  it 
wm  the  chiof  part  of  bia  duty  to  wear  ailk  atockinga,  and  a  bag  wig 
like  a  blad(  wattb-pooket;  aad  to  tbink  tbat  it  ab^ild  coma  to  tbia 
afkr  ali^b,  deVt  dtar»  it's  egko/uah  to  kill  one,  tbat  it  10 1"  With 
whioh fxpfoaiop* rf  •orrow^  Krs.  Nleklebygave  llreab  vent  to  hwgmtt 
4»i  tpapt  pitooualy. 

An  Nicholas  uod  bi0  wUtt  wero  by  tiiis  time  compelled  im  aupenb* 
tsul  the  removal  of  tbe  few  axiieles  of  fumitwei  Miat  La  Craerjr 
dof  (4od  beradf  to  tbo  ooaiolatiou  of  tba  matros,  and  obatrved  1^ 
great  kindness  of  manuw  tbat  sbe  muit  really  make  an  effHrt^  aad 

"^Ob  I  daM  aay»  Mm  La  CreeTy/  returned  Mrs.  Niakleby,  with  t 
yttulinffl  not  minatuval  10  b^r  unbappy  circumataacea^  ^  it'a  irtery  oMy 
to  aay  cheer  ttp»  but  if  you  bad,  bad  as  many  oooaaioiia  to  efaeor  a|^ 
as  I  have  bad  ■■■  and  there,"  said  Mrs.  Niekloby»  atoppiag abort, 
^^  Tbink  of  Mr.  Pyke  and  Mr.  Pluck,  two  of  the  most  perfect  gentle- 
men tbat  ever  lived,  what  am  I  to  say  to  them*^<-wfaat  can  I  mf  to 
tbem  ?  Why,  if  I  wiw  to  say  to  tbam»  ^  I'm  told  your  friend  Sir  Mul- 
berry is  a  base  wretch*'  they'd  laugh  at  mo." 

^  TbBy  will  laugh  mo  more  at  ua,  I  take  it»"  said  Niehdba,  ad- 
vancing. '^  Come  mother,  there  is  a  coach  at  the  door,  asd  until 
Monday,  fit  all  oveats,  we  will  retmn.  to  our  old  quarieni." 

— ^*'  Where  every  thing  is  ready,  and  a  hearty  welcome  iiilo  tho 
haigsiB,"  added  Mioe  La  Creevy,    ^^  Now,  let  me  go  with  you  down 


But  >ba.  Nickleby  wa«  not  to  bo  00  easily  moved,  £ot  first  she  in* 
sisted  on  going  up  stairs  to  see  that  nothing  had  been  left,  and  then  oa 
l^iog  down  atoirs  to  eee  tbat  every  thing  bad  been  taken  away ;  and 
whon  ibe  waa  getting  into  tbe  coach  me  had  a  vision  of  a  &Mrgottea 
ooffoe^pot  on  tbe  back-kitohen  hob,  and  after  she  was  shut  in,  a  dismal 
recollection  of  a  green  umbrella  behind  some  unknown  door.  At  last 
Kidb<dii0i  in  a  condition  of  absolute  despair,  ordered  tbe  coachman  to 
diihrt  sway,  aiid  in  the  unexpected  jerk  of  a  sudden  starting,  Mrs* 
Nickleby  lost  a  shilling  among  the  straw,  which  fortunately  ooofined 
Imt  attention  to  tbe  coach  until  it  was  too  late  to  remember  any 
thhMfebe.  < 

l£iving  seen  every  thmg  safely  out,  discharged  the  servant,  and 
locked  the  door,  Nicholas  jumped  into  a  oabriolet  and  drove  to  a  bye 
plaoo  near  Golden  Square  wbcve  be  bad  i^pointed  to  meet  Noggs ;  and 
to  quickly  had  every  thbff  been  done,  that  it  was  barely  half  p«it 
nifio  when  he  reached  the  place  of  meeting, 

^^  Hero  is  the  letter  for  Ralph,"  said  Nicholas,  '^  and  here  the  key. 
When  you  eome  to  me  this  evening,  not  a  word  of  last  night.  Ul 
news  travels  fast,  and  they  will  know  it  soon  enough.  Have  you 
beard  if  he  was  much  hurt  ?" 

Newman  shook  his  head. 

^^  I  will  ascertain  that  myself  without  loss  of  time,"  said -Nicholas.  "^ 

^  You  had  better  take  some  rest,"  returned  Newman.  ^'  You  are 
fevered  and  ilL" 
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Nidiolas  waved  his  hand  careleady,  and  concealing  the  indisposition 
he  really  fdi,  now  that  the  excitement  which  had  sustained  hnn  was 
over,  took  a  hnrried  fiynewell  of  Newman  Noggs,  and  left  him. 

Newnum  was  not  three  minntes'  walk  from  Qolden  Sqoaxe,  hat  in 
the  conise  of  that  three  minutes  he  took  the  letter  out  of  his  hat 
and  put  it  in  again  twenty  times  at  least.  First  the  firont,  then  the 
hack,  then  the  sides,  then  the  superscription,  then  the  seal,  wore  ohjects 
of  Newman's  admiration.  Then  he  held  it  at  arm's  length  as  if  to 
take  in  the  whole  at  one  delicious  survey,  and  then  he  mhhed  his 
hands  in  a  perfect  ecstacy  with  his  comnussion. 

He  reached  the  office,  hung  his  hat  on  its  aocusiomed  peg,  laid  tiie 
letter  and  key  upon  the  d^k,  and  waited  impatiently  undl  Ralph 
Nickl^y  should  appear.      After    a  few  minutes,  the  weD-known 
creakii^  of  his  hoots  was  heard  on  the  stairs,  and  then  the  bell  rm^. 
.    ^  Has  the  post  come  in  ?" 

**No." 

«« Any  other  letters  ?" 

^  One."    Newman  eyed  him  doedy,  and  laid  it  on  the  desk. 

^  What's  this  ?"  asked  Ralph,  taking  up  the  key. 

*^  Left  with  the  letter ;— a  boy  brought  them---^[uarter  of  an  ho«r 
ago,  or  less." 

Ralph  glanced  at  the  direction,  opened  the  letter,  and  read  as 
follows : — 

**  You  are  known  to  me  now.  There  are  no  reproaches  I  conld  hesp 
upon  your  head  which  would  carry  with  them  one  thousandth  part  of 
the  grovelling  shame  that  this  assurance  will  awaken  even  in  your 
breast. 

*'  Your  brother's  widow  and  her  orphan  child  spurn  the  shdter  of 
your  roof^  and  shun  you  with  disgust  and  loathing.  Your  kindred 
renounce  you,  for  they  know  no  shame  but  the  ties  of  blood  which  bind 
them  in  name  with  you. 

*^  You  are  an  old  man,  and  I  leave  you  to  the  grave.  May  every 
recollection  of  your  life  clhig  to  your  false  heart,  and  cast  their  darkness 
on  your  death-bed." 

Ralph  Nickleby  read  this  letter  twice,  and  frowning  heavily,  fell 
into  a  fit  of  musing  ;  the  paper  fluttered  from  his  hand  and  dropped 
upon  the  floor,  but  he  clasped  his  fingers,  as  if  he  held  it  stilL 

Suddenly,  he  started  from  his  seat,  and  thrusting  it  all  crumpled 
into  his  pocket,  turned  furiously  to  Newman  Noggs,  as  though  to  ask 
him  why  he  lingered.  But  Newman  stood  unmoved,  with  his  back 
towards  him,  following  up,  with  the  worn  and  blackened  stump  of  an 
old  pen,  some  figures  m  an  Interest-table  which  was  pasted  against  the 
wall,  and  apparently  quite  abstracted  from  every  other  object. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

WHSRBIN  MR.  RALPH  NICKLBBT  IS  VISITED  BT  PBRSOlfS  WITH  WHOM 
TBB  READBR   HAS  BBEN   ALRBADY   MADB   ACQUAINTBD. 

.  ^  What  a  demnition  long  time  you  have  kq>t  me  ringing  at  ihb  com- 
fonnded  old  cracked  tea-kettle  of  a  bell,  eTery  tinkle  of  which  is  enough. 
to  throw  a  strong  man  into  blue  conyulsions,  upon  my  life  and  soul^ 
oh  demmit," — said  Mr.  Mantalini  to  Newman  Noggs,  scraping  his  boots, 
as  he  spoke,  on  Ralph  Nickleby's  scraper. 
.  ^  I  didn't  hear  the  bell  more  than  once,"  replied  Newman. 

^^  Then  you  are  most  immensely  and  outrtgcously  deaf,"  said  Mr. 
Mantalini,  ^'  as  deaf  as  a  demnition  post." 

Mr.  Mantalini  had  got  by  this  time  into  the  passage,  and  was  making^ 
hb  way  to  the  door  of  Ralph's  office  with  very  little  ceremony,  when 
Newman  interposed  his  body ;  and  hinting  that  Mr.  Nickleby  was 
unwilling  to  be  disturbed,  enquired  whether  the  client's  business  was  of 
a  pressing  nature. 

^*  It  is  most  demnebly  particular,"  said  Mr.  Mantalini.  *^  It  is  to 
nudt  some  scraps  of  dirty  paper  into  bright,  shining,  chinking,  tinkling, 
demd  mint  sauce." 

Newman  uttered  a  significant  grunt,  and  taking  Mr.  Mantalini'a 
iHofiered  card,  limped  witn  it  into  his  master's  office.  As  he  thrusi  his 
heftd  in  at  the.  door,  he  saw  that  Ralph  had  resumed  the  thoughtful 
posture  into  which  he  had  fallen  after  perusins  his  nephew's  letter^  and 
^hat  he  seemed  to  have  been  reading  it  again,  ashe  once  more  held  it  open 
jfi  his  hand.  The  glance  was  but  momentary,  for  Ralph,  being  disturbed, 
tdhDed  to  demana  the  cause  of  the  interruptioiL 

As  Newman  stated  it,  the  cause  himself  swaggered  into  the  room,  and 
grasping  Ralph's  homy  hand  with  uncommon  affection,  vowed  that  he 
had-  never  seen  him  looking  so  well  in  all  his  life. 
,  ^.  There  is  quite  a  bloom  upon  your  demd  countenance,"  said  Mr. 
Mantalini,  seating  himself  unbidden,  and  arranging  his  hair  and 
whiskers.     ^^  You  look  quite  juvenile  and  jolly,  dcmmit !" 

•*  We  are  alone,"  returned  Ralph,  tartly.  **  What  do  you  want  with, 
Bie?" 

**  Good  I "  cried  Mr.  Mantalini,  displaying  his  teeth.  ^^  What  did  I, 
want !  Yes.  Ha  ha  !  Very  good.  What  did  I  want.  Ha  ha ! 
^dem!" 

•*  What  do  you  want,  man  ?  "  demanded  Ralph,  sternly. 

**  Demnition  discount,"  returned  Mr.  Mantidini,  with  a  grin,  and 
ijisking  his  head  waggishly. 

**  Money  is  scarce,    said  Ralph. 

^  Demd  scarce,  or  I  shouldn't  want  it,"  interrupted  Mr.  Mantalini. 

*^  The  times  are  bad,  and  one  scarcely  knows  whom  to  trust,"  con«. 
tinned  Ralph.  ^'  I  don't  want  to  do  business  just  now,  in  fact  I  would 
^ptther  not ;  but  as  you  are  a  friend — how  many  bills  have  you  thei«? " 
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"  Two,"  retomed  IMr.  Mantalini. 

"  What  is  the  gross  amount  ?  " 

"  Demd  trifling — five-and-scvcnty." 

«  And  the  dates  ?  " 

"  Two  months,  and  four." 

^^  I'll  do  them  for  you — mind,  for  you;  I  wouldn't  for  numy  people— 
for  five-and-twenty  pounds,"  said  Ralph,  deliberately. 

^*  Oh  demmit ! "  cried  Mr.  Mantalini,  whose  &oe  lengthened  con- 
siderably at  this  handsome  proposal. 

"  Why,  that  leaves  you  ^^yC  retorted  Ralph.  «  What  would  yott 
have  ?    Let  me  sec  the  names." 

^'  You  arc  so  demd  hard,  Nickleby/  remonstrated  Mr.  Hantalim* 

*'  Let  me  see  the  names,"  replied  Ralph,  impatiently  eztending  his 
hand  for  the  bills.  ^'  Well !  They  are  not  sure,  bat  they  axe  nh 
enough.  Do  you  consent  to  the  terms,  and  will  yon  take  the  noiMjf 
I  don't  want  you  to  do  so.     I  would  rather  yon  didn't." 

•*  Demmit,  Nickleby,  can't  you **  began  Mr.  MantalinL 

"  No,"  replied  Ralph,  interrupting  him.     "  I  can't.     Wfll  yen  Cab. 
the  money — down,  mind ;  no  delay,  no  going  into  the  city  and  _ 
ing  to  negotiate  with  some  other  party  who  has  no  existence  and 
had.     Is  it  a  bargain  or  is  it  not?" 

Ralph  pushed  some  papers  from  hnn  as  he  spoke,  and 
rattled  his  cash-box,  as  though  by  mere  accident.  The  aoond  wae  loO^ 
Aiuch  for  Mr.  Mantalini.  lie  closed  the  bargain  directly  H  reacheiUt 
ears,  and  Ralph  told  the  money  out  upon  tho  table. 

He  had  scarcely  done  so,  and  Mr.  Mantalini  had  not  yit  gaflMMlK 
all  up,  when  a  ring  was  heard  at  the  bell,  and  immediately  aftetradi 
Newman  ushered  m  no  less  a  person  than  Madame  Mantadini^  al  i^p||l 
of  whom  Mr.  Mantalini  evinced  considerable  discomposure,  and  BWSril[ 
the  cash  into  his  pocket  with  remarkable  alacrity.  ' 

Oh,  you  are  here,"  said  Marlamc  Mantalini,  tossing  her  head. 
Yes,  my  life  and  soul,  I  am,"  replied  her  husband,  droppii^oaUi 
knees,  and  pouncing  with  kitten-like  playfulness  upon  a  stray  aovewjgIL 
*^  I  am  here,  my  soul's  delight,  upon  Tom  Tidlci^s  ground,  piokii^i^ 
the  demnition  gold  and  silver." 

'^  I  am  ashamed  of  you,"  said  Madame  Mantalini,  with  much  indi^ 
nation. 

^*  Ashamed — of  me^  my  joy  ?  It  knows  it  is  talking  demd  charmiog 
sweetness,  but  naoghty  fibs,"  returned  Mr.  Mantalini.  *'  It  knows  it 
is  not  ashamed  of  its  own  popolonim  tibby." 

Whatever  were  the  circumstances  which  had  led  to  such  a  rcsali,  it 
certainly  appeared  as  though  the  popolonim  tibby  had  rather  miscalcu- 
lated, for  the  nonce,  the  extent  of  his  lady's  aflcction.  Madame  Man- 
talini only  looked  scornful  in  reply;  and,  turning  to  Ralph,  begged  him 
to  excuse  her  intrusion. 

"  Which  is  entirely  attributable,"  said  Madame,  **  to  the  gro«  mis- 
conduct and  most  improper  behaviour  of  Mr.  Mantalini.* 

"  Of  me,  my  essential  juice  of  pino-apple ! " 

"  Of  you,"  returned  his  wife.     "  But  I  will  not  allow  it.   I  will  no* 
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mlmii  to  be  mined  b^  the  extrayagance  and  profligacy  of  any  man.    I 
csril  Mr.  NicUeby  to  witnesB  the  oonne  I  intend  to  pursue  with  you." 

^"Fnj  don't  call  me  to  witness  anything,  ma'am,"  said  Ralph. 
**  Settle  it  between  yourselTes,  settle  it  between  yourselyes.* 

^  No,  bat  I  must  be^  yon  as  a  faYour,"  said  Madame  Mantalini,  **  to 
hear  me  gyre  him  notice  of  what  it  is  my  fixed  intention  to  do— my 
fixed  intention  sir,"  repeated  Madame  Mantalini,  darting  an  angry  look 
at  her  husband. 

**  Will  she  call  me,  *  Sur' ! "  cried  Mantalini.  "  Me  who  doat  upon 
her  with  the  demdest  ardour  !  She,  who  coils  her  fuscinations  round 
me  fike  a  pure  and  angelic  rattle-snake  f  It  will  be  IJI  up  with  my 
i9QliD«;  she  will  throw  me  into  a  demd  state." 

^nont-talk  of  feelii^s,  Sir,"  rejoined  Madame  Mantalini,  seating 
herself,  and  turning  her  bock  upon  him.     ^'  You  don't  consider  mine. 

^  I  do  not  consider  yours,  my  soul  !**  exclaimed  Mr.  Mantalini. 

**  No,"  relied  his  wife. 

And  notwithstanding  yarious  blandishments  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Mantalini,  Madame  Mantalini  still  said  no,  and  said  it  too  with  such 
determined  and  resolute  ill  temper,  that  Mr.  Mantalini  was  clearly  taken 

*^  His  extrayagance^  Mr.  Nickleby,"  said  Madame  Mantalini,  address- 
htf  herself  to  Ralph,  who  leant  against  his  easy-chair  with  his  hands 
Momd  him,  and  regarded  the  amiable  couple  with  a  smile  of  the 
aopremest  and  most  unmitigated  contempt, — ^  His  extrayagance  is 
Mj^oud  all  bounds." 

^  I  should  scarcely  haye  supposed  it,"  answered  Ralph,  sarcastically. 

•*  I  assure  you,  Mr.  Nickleby,  however,  that  it  is,"  returned  Madame 
ilaatalini.  ^^  It  makes  me  miserable ;  I  am  under  constant  apprehen- 
iiont,  and  in  constant  difficulty.  And  even  this,"  said  Madame  Mantalini, 
wifMog  her  eye^  ^  is  not  tlie  worst.  He  took  some  papers  of  value  out 
ef  my  desk  this  morning  without  asking  my  permission." 

Mr.  Mantalini  groaned  slightly,  and  buttoned  his  trowsers  pocket. 

^  I  am  obliged,  continued  Madame  Mantalini,  *^  since  our  late  mis- 
fertnnes,  to  pay  Miss  Knag  a  great  deal  of  money  for  having  her  name 
in  the  business^  and  I  really  cannot  afford  to  encourage  him  in  all  his 
wastefulness.  As  I  have  no  doubt  that  he  came  straight  here,  Mr. 
Nickleby,  to  convert  the  papers  I  have  spoken  of,  into  money,  and  as 
you  have  assisted  us  very  often  before,  and  are  very  much  connected 
with  us  in  these  kind  of  matters,  I  wish  you  to  know  the  determination 
at  which  his  conduct  has  compelled  me  to  arrive." 

Mr.  Mantalini  groaned  once  more  from  behind  his  vnfe's  bonnet,  and 
fitting  a  sovereign  into  one  of  his  eyes,  winked  with  the  other  at  Ralph. 
Having  achieved  this  performance  with  great  dexterity,  he  whipped  the 
fpin  into  his  pocket,  and  groaned  again  with  increased  penitence. 

''I  have  made  up  my  mind,"  said  Madame  Mfintalini,  as  tokens 
of  impatience  manifested  themselves  in  Ralph's  countenance,  ^^  to  allow- 
aaeerhim.'* 

*  To  do  what,  my  joy  ?"  inquired  Mr.  Mantalini,  who  did  not  seem 
to  .have  caught  the  weeds. 
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^^  To  put  him/'  said  Madame  Mantalini,  looking  at  Ralph,  aod  pfa« 
dmitly  abstaininff  firom  the  slightest  glance  at  her  husband,  lest  hk  mmy 
graces  should  induce  h^  to  fidter  in  her  resolution,  ^'  to  put  him  upon 
a  fixed  allowance ;  and  I  say  that  if  he  has  a  hundred  and  twenty 
pounds  a-year  for  his  clothes  and  pocket-money,  ho  may  eonadeat  Urn- 
self  a  very  fortunate  man." 

Mr.  Mantalini  waited  with  much  decorum  to  hear  the  amooot  of  tlie 
proposed  stipend,  but  when  it  reached  his  ears,  he  cast  his  hat  and  ctae 
upon  the  floor,  and  drawing  out  his  pocket-handkerohief,  gare  Tent  to 
his  feelings  in  a  dismal  moan. 

•  ^^  Demnition  !"  cried  Mr.  Mantalini,  suddenly  skipping  out  of  his 
chair,  and  as  suddenly  skipping  into  it  again,  to  the  great  aiscomposnrd 
of  his  lady's  nerves.  ^^  But  no.  It  is  a  demd  horrid  dream«  It  is  not 
reality.     No." 

Comforting  himself  with  this  assurance,  Mr.  Mantalini  cloeed  his 
eyes  and  waited  patiently  till  such  time  as  he  should  wake  up. 

^^  A  very  judicious  arrangement,"  observed  Balph  with  a  sneer,  ^'if 
your  husband  will  keep  within  it,  ma'am — as  no  doubt  he  wilL" 

^^Demmit!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Mantalini,  opening  his  eyes  at  ih» 
sound  of  Ralph's  voice,  ^^  it  is  a  horrid  reality.  She  is  sitting  therq 
before  me.  There  is  the  graceful  outline  of  her  form ;  it  cannot  be 
mistaken — there  is  nothing  like  it.  The  two  countesses  had  no  out- 
lines at  all,  and  the  dowager's  was  a  demd  outline.  Why  is  she  so 
excruciatingly  beautiful  that  I  cannot  be  angry  with  her  even  now?" 

^'You  have  brought  it  upon  yourself,  Alfired,"  returned  Madame 
Mantalini — still  reproachfuUy,  but  in  a  softened  tone. 

^'  I  am  a  demd  villain  !"  cried  Mr.  Mantalini,  smitii^  himself  on  the 
head.  ^'  I  will  fill  my  pockets  with  change  for  a  sovereign  in  half- 
pence, and  drown  myself  in  the  Thames ;  but  I  will  not  be  angry  with 
her  even  then,  for  I  will  put  a  note  in  the  twopenny-post  as  I  go  along, 
to  tell  her  where  the  body  is.  She  will  be  a  lovely  widow.  I  shall  & 
a  body.     Some  handsome  women  will  cry ;  she  will  laugh  demnebly." 

^*  Alfred,  you  cruel,  cruel,  creature,"  said  Madame  Mantalini,  sobbing 
at  the  dreadful  picture. 

"  She  caUs  me  cruel — me — ^me^who  for  her  sake  will  become  » 
demd  damp,  moist,  unpleasant  body !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Mantalini. 

^  You  know  it  almost  breaks  my  heart,  even  to  hear  you  talk  of 
such  a  thing,"  replied  Madame  Mantalini. 

''Can  I  live  to  be  mistrusted?"  cried  her  husband.  ''Have  I  cut 
my  heart  into  a  demd  extraordinary  number  of  little  pieces,  and  gi^en 
them  all  away  one  after  another  to  the  same  little  engrossing  demnition 
captivater,  and  can  I  live  to  be  suspected  by  her !  Demmit,  no  I  can't" 

"  Ask  Mr.  Nickleby  whether  the  sum  I  have  menti<Mi0d  is  not  a 
proper  one,"  reasoned  Madame  Mantalini. 

"  I  don't  want  any  sum,"  replied  her  disconsolate  husband;  '*  I  riuJl 
require  no  demd  allowance— I  will  be  a  body." 

On  this  repetition  of  Mr.  Mantalini's  fatal  threat,  Madame  Mantalini 
wrung  her  hands  and  implored  the  interference  of  Ralph  Nickleby; 
and  after  a  great  quantity  of  tears  and  talking,  and  several  attcoiptf 
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on  tiie  part  of  Mr.  Mantalini  to  reach  the  door,  preparatory  to  straight- 
away committtn^  Tiolenoe  upon  himself,  that  gentleman  was  prevailed 
spon,  with  difficulty,  to  promise  that  he  wouldn't  be  a  body.    This 

rt  point  attained,  Madame  Mantalini  argued  the  -  question  of 
allowance,  and  Mr.  Mantalini  did  the  same,  taking  occasion  to 
•how  thai  he  could  live  with  uncommon  satisfaction  upon  broad  and 
water  and  go  clad  in  rags,  but  that  he  could  not  support  existence  with 
the  additional  burden  of  being  mistrusted  by  the  object  of  his  most 
l^fivoted  and  disinterested  aff^on.  This  brought  fresh  tears  into 
Madame  Mantalini's  eyes,  which  having  just  begun  to  open  to  some 
Siw  of  the  demerits  of  Mr.  Mantalini,  were  only  open  a  very  little  way, 
and  could  be  easily  closed  again.  The  result  was,  that  without  quite 
giTing  up  the  allowance  question,  Madame  Mantalini  postponed  its 
nirther  consideration ;  and  Ralph  saw  clearly  enough  that  Mr.  Mantalini 
had  gained  a  fresh  lease  of  his  easy  life,  and  that,  for  some  time  longer 
at  (UeventS)  his  degradation  and  downfall  vi^re  postponed. 

*^  But  it  will  come  soon  enough, "  thought  Ralph ;  *^  all  love— bah !  that 
J  should  use  the  cant  of  boys  and  girls — is  fleeting  enough ;  though  that 
which  has  its  sole  root  in  the  admiration  of  a  whiskered  face  like  that 
«f  yonder  baboon,  perhaps  lasts  the  longest,  as  it  originates  in  the 
Ipeater  blindness  and  is  fed  by  vanity.  Meantime  the  fools  bring 
grist  to  my  mill,  so  let  them  live  out  their  day,  and  the  longer  it  is, 
file  better." 

These  agreeable  reflections  occurred  to  Ralph  Nickleby,  as  sundry 
mall  caresses  and  endearments,  supposed  to  be  unseen,  were  exchanged 
between  the  objects  of  his  thoughts. 

**  If  you  have  nothing  more  to  say,  my  dear,  to  Mr.  Nickleby,"  said 
Uladame  Mantalini,  ^'we  will  take  our  leaves.  I  am  sure  we  have 
detained  him  much  too  long  already." 

Mr.  Mantalini  answered,  in  the  first  instance,  by  tapping  Madame 
Mantalini  several  times  on  the  nose,  and  then,  by  remarking  in  words 
tiuit  he  had  nothing  more  to  say. 

>    ^^  Demmit !  I  have,  though,"  he  added  almost  immediately,  drawing 
iUlph  into  a  comer.    ^^  Here's  an  affiur  about  your  friend  Sir  Mulberry. 
bach  a  demd  extraordinary  out-of-the-way  kind  of  thing  as  never  was 
—eh  ?" 
. ..  f<  What  do  you  mean  ?"  asked  Ralph. 

**  Don't  you  know,  demmit  ?"  asked  Mr.  Mantalini. 

^  I  see  by  the  paper  that  he  was  thrown  from  his  cabriolet  last 
night  and  severely  injured,  and  that  his  life  is  in  some  danger,"  an- 
Vwered  Ralph  with  great  composure ;  **  but  I  see  nothing  extraordinary 
fa  that— accidents  are  not  miraculous  events,  when  men  live  hard  and 
drive  after  dinner." 

•*Whew!"  cried  Mr.  Mantalini  in  a  long  shrill  whistle.  "Then 
don't  you  know  how  it  was  ?" 

•  **  Not  unless  it  was  as  I  have  just  supposed,"  replied  Ralph,  shrug- 
]|ing  his  shoulders  carelessly,  as  if  to  rive  his  questioner  to  understand 
that  -hie  had  no  curiosity  upon  the  subject. 

^'Denmiit,  you  amaze  me,"  cried  Mantalini. 
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Ralph  ahmgged  his  ahoaldetB  again,  aa  if  it  were  no  groat  fioMt  U 
amaze  Mr.  Mantalini,  and  cast  a  wistful  fflanoe  at  the  iaoe  ai  Newma 
Noggs,  which  had  several  times  appeared  hehind  a  oonple  of  panes  id 
fflass  in  the  room  door ;  it  being  a  part  of  Newman's  dutj,  when  m* 
uaportant  people  called,  to  make  Yarions  feints  of  supposing  tliat  tibt 
bell  had  rung  for  him  to  show  them  out,  by  waj  of  a  gentle  faint  ts 
such  visitOTB  uiat  it  was  time  to  eo. 

^^  Don't  jou  know,"  said  Mr.  Mantalini,  taking  Ralph  hy  the  buttoii, 
^^that  it  wasn't  an  accident  at  all,  but  a  demd  furious  mandawghteriag 
attack  made  upon  him  hy  your  nephew  ?" 

« What  I"  marled  Ealph,  cknching  his  fiats  aiid  tanbg  »  lifil 
white. 

^^  Demmit,  Nickleby,  you're  as  great  a  tiger  as  he  ifl^"  said  Mantaliai, 
alarmed  at  these  demonstrations. 

^^  Go  on,''Jeried  Ralph,  sayagely.  ^'  Tell  me  what  yon  mean.  What 
is  this  story?  Who  told  you?  Speak,"  growled  Ralph.  ^Do  yoa 
hear  me?" 

^^  'Gad,  Nickleby,"  said  Mr.  Mantalini,  retreating  towards  his  wkii^ 
^^  what  a  demneble  fierce  old  evil  genius  you  are.  You're  enough  Is 
frighten  my  life  and  soul  out  of  her  little  deheious  wits— -flying  all  at 
once  into  such  a  blazing,  ravaging,  raging  passion  as  never 
demmit." 

*'  'Pshaw,"  rejoined  Ralph,  forcing  a  smile.     '^  It  is  but 

^^  It  18  a  demd  uncomfortable  and  private-madhouse  sort  id 
said  Mr.  Mantalini,  picking  up  his  cane. 

•  Ralph  affected  to  smile,  and  once  more  in^fuired  from  whom  Mr* 
Mantalini  had  derived  his  information. 

*'  From  Fyke ;  and  a  demd,  fine,  pleasant,  gentlemanly  dog  it  i^* 
replied  Mantalini.     ''  Demnition  pleasant,  and  a  tip-top  sawyer." 

^^  And  what  said  he  ?"  asked  Ralph,  knitting  his  brows. 

'^  That  it  happened  this  way — that  your  nephew  met  him  at  a  cofiBw- 
house,  fell  upon  him  with  the  most  demneble  ferocity,  followed  him  to 
his  cab,  swore  he  would  ride  home  with  him  if  he  rode  upon  the  hom's 
back  or  hooked  himself  on  to  the  horse's  tail ;  smashed  his  counte^ 
nance,  which  is  a  demd  fine  countenance  in  its  natural  state  ;  firightened 
the  horse,  pitched  out  Sir  Mulberry  and  himself,  and "  ' 

^' And  was  killed  ?"  interposed  Ralph  with  gleaming  eyes.  ^  Wai 
he?    Is  he  dead?" 

Mantalini  shook  his  head. 

^^  Ugh,"  said  Ralph,  turning  away,  ^'  Then  he  has  done  nothiif>-» 
stay,"  he  added,  looking  round  again.  '^  He  broke  a  leg  or  an  arm,  or 
put  his  shoulder  out,  or  fractured  his  collar-bone,  or  ground  a  rib  or 
two  ?  His  neck  was  saved  for  the  halter,  but  he  got  some  painful  and 
slow-healing  injury  for  his  trouble — did  he  ?  You  must  have  heard 
that,  at  least." 

^^  No,"  rejoined  Mantalini,  shaking  his  head  again.  "  Unless  he  was 
dashed  into  such  little  pieces  that  they  blew  away,  he  wasn't  hnrt^  te 
he  went  off  as  quiet  and  comfortable  as— as — as  denmitioo,"  said  Mx, 
Mantalini,  rather  at  a  loss  for  a  simile. 
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^  And  wkat,"  said  Ralph,  hentatiDg  a  little,  **  what  was  the  canaa 
of  quarrel?'' 

^  Yoa  are  the  demdeat,  knowing  hand,"  replied  Mr.  Mantalini,  in 
an  admiring  tone,  *^  the  cnnnineest,  rummest,  snperlatiyeat  old  fox— « 
oh  dem — ^to  pretend  now  not  to  know  that  it  was  the  little  hright-eyed 
niece— the  softest,  sweetest,  prettiest " 

*^  Alfred  l"  interposed  Madame  Mantalini. 

**She  is  alwajra  right,**  rejoined  Mr.  Mantalini  soothingly,  ^^and 
when  she  saja  it  is  time  to  go,  it  is  time,  and  go  she  shall ;  and  when 
ahe  walks  along  the  streets  with  her  own  tulip,  the  women  shall  say  with 
envy,  she  has  got  a  demd  fine  husband,  and  the  men  shall  say  with 
rapture,  he  has  got  a  demd  fine  wife,  and  they  shall  both  be  right  and 
neither  wrong,  upon  my  life  and  soul— oh  demmit !" 

With  whi^  remarks,  and  many  more  no  less  intellectual  and  to  the 
purpooe,  Mr.  Mantalini  kissed  the  fingers  of  his  gloyes  to  Ralph 
Kickleby,  and  drawing  his  lady's  arm  through  his,  led  her  mincingly 
away. 

^  So,  80,''  muttered  Ralph,  dropping  into  his  chair ;  ^^  this  devil  is 
loose  again,  and  thwarting  me,  as  he  was  bom  to  do,  at  every  turn. 
He  told  me  once  there  should  be  a  day  of  reckoning  between  ns,  sooner 
or  later.     I'll  make  him  a  true  prophet,  for  it  shall  surely  oome." 

^Are  you  at  home?"  asked  Newman,  suddenly  popping  in  his 
liead. 

**  No,"  replied  Ralph,  with  equal  abruptness. 

Newman  withdrew  lus  head,  but  thrust  it  in  again. 

^  You're  quite  sure  you're  not  at  home,  are  you  ?"  said  Newman. 

^^  What  does  the  idiot  mean  ?"  cried  Ralph,  testily. 

**  He  has  been  waiting  nearly  ever  since  they  first  came  in,  and  may 
have  heard  your  voice— that's  all,"  said  Newman,  rubbing  his  hands. 

**  Who  has  ?"  demanded  Ralph,  wrought  by  the  intelligence  he  had 
jvat  heard,  and  his  clerk's  provoking  coolness,  to  an  intense  pitch  of 
nrritation. 

The  neoeasity  of  a  reply  was  superseded  by  the  unlooked-for  entrance 
of  a  third  party — the  individual  in  question — who,  bringing  his  one 
eye  (for  he  had  but  one)  to  bear  on  Ralph  Nickleby,  made  a  great 
mutj  shambling  bows,  and  sat  himself  down  in  an  arm-chair,  with  hia 
fcaaos  on  his  knees,  and  his  short  black  trousers  drawn  up  so  high  in 
Ae  legs  by  the  exertion  of  seating  himself,  that  they  scarcely  reached 
below  the  tops  of  his  Wellington  boots. 

**  Why,  this  i$  a  surprise,"  said  Ralph,  bending  his  gaae  upon  the 
wimior^  and  half  smiling  as  he  scrutinized  him  attentively ;  '^  I  should 
know  Tonr  face,  Mr.  8queers." 

"  All !"  replied  that  worthy,  "  and  you'd  have  know'd  it  better.  Sir 
if  it  hadn't  been  for  all  that  I've  been  a-going  through.  Just  lift  that 
little  boy  off  the  tall  stool  in  the  back  ^ce,  and  tell  him  to  come  im 
here,  will  you,  my  man?"  said  Squeers,  addressing  himself  to  New- 
man. "Oh,  he's  hfted  his-self  off.  My  son.  Sir,  little  Wackford; 
What  do  you  think  of  him.  Sir,  for  a  specimen  of  the  Dotheboys  Hall 
iseding  ?  ain't  he  fit  to  bust  out  of  hia  clothes,  and  start  the  seams,  and 
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make  the  yery  buttons  fly  off  with  his  fatness.  Here's  flesh!"  cried 
Sqneers,  taming  the  boy  about,  and  indenting  the  plumpest  puts  of 
his  figure  with  divers  pokes  and  punches,  to  the  ereat  disotmiposiire  of 
his  son  and  heir.  **  Here's  firmness,  here's  sohdness !  why  yon  csa 
hardly  get  up  enough  of  him  between  your  finger  and  thumb  to  pindi 
him  anjTwheres." 

In  however  good  condition  Master  Sqneers  might  have  been,  he 
oeitainly  did  not  present  this  remarkable  compactness  of  person,  for  on 
his  fathei^s  closing  his  finger  and  thumb  in  illustration  of  his  remark, 
he  uttered  a  sharp  cry,  and  rubbed  the  place  in  the  most  natord 
mamier  possible* 

**  Well,"  remarked  Squecrs,  a  little  disconcerted,  ^  I  had  him  thera; 
but  that's  because  we  breakfasted  early  this  morning,  and  he  hasn't 
had  his  lunch  yet.  Why  you  couldn't  shut  a  bit  of  him  in  a  door, 
when  he's  had  his  dinner.  Look  at  them  tears.  Sir,"  said  Squeosi 
with  a  triumphant  air,  as  Master  Wackford  vnped  his  eyes  with  tbe 
cuff  of  his  jacket,  "  there's  oiliness !  " 

.  ^^  He  looks  well,  indeed,"  returned  Ralph,  who  for  dome  purposes  of 
his  own  seemed  desirous  to  conciliate  the  schoolmaster.  *^  But  how  lA 
Mrs.  Squeers,  and  how  are  you  ?  " 

'^  Mrs.  Sqneers,  sir,"  replied  the  proprietor  of  Dotheboys,  ^^  is  as  die 
Always  is — a  mother  to  them  lads,  and  a  blessing,  and  a  comfort,  and 
a  joy  to  all  them  as  knows  her.  One  of  our  boys — gorging  his-self 
with  vittles,  and  then  turning  ill;  that's  their  way — got  a  abscess  on 
him  last  week.  To  see  how  she  operated  upon  him  with  a  pen-knife! 
Oh  Lor ! "  said  Squeers,  heaving  a  sigh,  and  nodding  his  h^  a  great 
many  times,  *'  what  a  member  of  society  that  woman  is ! " 
'  Mr.  Squeers  indulged  in  a  retrospective  look  for  some  quarter  of  a 
minute,  as  if  this  allusion  to  his  lady's  excellencies  had  naturally  led 
his  mind  to  the  peaceful  village  of  Dotheboys  near  Greta  Bridge  in 
Yorkshire,  and  then  looked  at  Ralph,  as  if  waiting  for  him  to  say 
something. 

^'  Have  you  quite  recovered  that  scoundrel's  attack?"  asked  Ralph. 

"  I've  only  just  done  it,  if  I've  done  it  now,"  replied  Squeers.  "  I 
was  one  blessed  bruise.  Sir,"  said  Squeers,  touching  first  the  roots  of 
his  hair,  and  then  the  toes  of  his  boots,  **  from  here  to  there.  Yinesar 
and  brown  paper,  vinegar  and  brown  paper,  from  morning  to  nighi 
I  suppose  there  was  a  matter  of  half  a  ream  of  brown  paper  stuck 
upon  me  from  first  to  last.  As  I  laid  all  of  a  heap  in  our  kitchen, 
plastered  all  over,  you  might  have  thought  I  was  a  large  brown  paper 
parcel,  chock  full  of  nothing  but  groans.  Did  I  groan  loud,  Wackfoid, 
or  did  I  groan  soft  ?"  asked  Mr.  Squeers,  appeahng  to  his  son. 

"Loud,"  replied  Wackford. 
/    "  Was  the  boys  sorry  to  see  me  in  such  a  dreadful  condition,  Wack* 
ford,  or  was  they  glad  ?"  asked  Mr.  Squeers,  in  a  sentimental  manner. 

"  Gl— " 

"  Eh  ?  "  cried  Squeers,  turning  sharp  round. 
Sorry,"  rejoined  his  son. 
Oh  !  "  said  Squeers,  catching  him  a  smart  box  on  the  ear.     "Then 
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take  your  hands  out  of  your  poekets,  and  don't  stammer  when  yon're 
asked  a  qnestion.  Hold  jonr  noise,  sir,  in  a  gentleman's  office,  or  111 
^im  away  from  my  family  and  never  come  back  any  more;  and  then 
what  would  become  of  all  them  precious  and  forlorn  lads  as  would  be 
let  loose  on  the  world,  without  their  best  friend  at  their  dbers !" 

^  Were  yon  obliged  to  haye  medical  attendance  ?"  inquired  Ralph. 

*'  Ay,  was  I,"  rejoined  Squeers,  *^  and  a  precious  bill  the  medical 
Htlendant  brought  in  too  :  but  I  paid  it  though."  i 

lUIph  elerated  his  eyebrows  in  a  manner  which  might  be  expressiTe 
^.either  sympathy  or  astonishment — just  as  the  beholder  was  pleased 
to  take  it. 

^  Yes,  I  paid  it,  every  farthing,"  replied  Squeers,  who  seemed  to 
know  the  man  he  had  to  deal  with,  too  well  to  suppose  that  any 
Winking  of  the  question  would  induce  him  to  subscribe  towards  the 
expenses ;  "  I  wasn't  out  of  pocket  by  it  after  all,  either." 

"  No ! "  said  Ralph. 

**  Not  a  hal^enny,"  replied  Squeers.     *^  The  fact  is,  that  we  have 
\aly  one  extra  with  our  boys,  and  that  is  for  doctors  when  required— » 
and  not  then,  unless  we're  sure  of  our  customers.     Do  you  see  ?  " 
I  understand,"  said  Ralph. 

Very  good,"  rejoined  Squeers.  "  Then  after  my  bill  was  run  up, 
im  picked  out  five  little  boys  (sons  of  small  tradesmen,  as  was  sure 
pay)  that  had  noTer  had  the  scarlet  feyer,  and  we  sent  one  to  a  cottage 
fdbere  the/d  got  it,  and  he  took  it,  and  then  we  put  the  four  others 
to  sleep  with  him,  and  they  took  it,  and  then  the  doctor  came  and 
attended  'em  once  all  round,  and  we  divided  my  total  among  'em,  and 
added  it  on  to  their  little  bills,  and  the  parents  paid  it.  Ha !  ha !  ha !" 
:  .^  And  a  good  plan  too,"  said  Ralph,  eyeing  the  schoolmaster  stealthily. 
. ,  *^  I  believe  you,"  rejoined  Squeers.  "  We  always  do  it.  Why, 
when  Mrs.  Squeers  was  brought  to  bed  with  little  Wackford  here,  we 
m  the  hooping-cough  through  half-a-dozen  boys,  and  charged  her 
expenses  among  'em,  monthly  nurse  included.  Ha,  ha,  ha !" 
.  Ralph  never  laughed,  but  on  this  occasion  ho  produced  the  nearest 
approach  to  it  that  he  could,  and  waiting  until  Mr.  Squeers  had  enjoyed 
the  professional  joke  to  his  heart's  content,  enquired  what  had  brought 
him  to  town. 

.  :  **  Some  bothering  law  business,"  replied  Squeers,  scratching  his  head^ 
^  connected  with  an  action,  for  what  they  call  neglect  of  a  boy.  I  don't 
know  what  they  would  have.  He  had  as  good  grazing,  that  boy  had, 
as  there  is  about  us." 

Ralph  looked  as  if  he  did  not  quite  understand  the  observation. 
. :  ^*  Grazing,"  said  Squeers,  raising  his  voice,  under  the  impresBion  that 
as  Ralph  £Euled  to  comprehend  him,  he  must  be  deaf.  ^^  When  a  boy 
sets  weak  and  ill  and  don't  relish  his  meals,  we  give  him  a  change  of 
diet— turn  him  out  for  an  hour  or  so  every  day  into  a  neighbour's 
tnrnip  field,  or  sometimes,  if  it's  a  delicate  case,  a  turnip  field  and  a 
piece  of  carrots  alternately,  and  let  him  eat  as  many  as  he  likes.  There 
an't  better  land  in  the  county  than  this  perwerse  lad  grazed  on,  and  yet 

goes  jmd  catches  cold  and  indigestion  and  what  not,  and  then  his 
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firiendfl  bringB  a  Iftw-snii  agmiiui  am.  Now,  you'd  fcaidl/  mppooe^* 
added  Squeen,  mormg  in  lus  duir  with  tlie  impatieiieo  of  aa  ili-Mei 
maa,  ^  that  people  s  ingraiitade  would  cany  them  qaite  aa  te  aa  that; 
would  yoa  ?" 

^  A  haid  case,  indeed,"  obeerred  Ralph. 

*^  You  don't  say  more  than  the  troth  when  yoa  ny  that/*  icplied 
8queera.  ^^  I  don't  sappoee  thence  a  man  going,  aa  poeseaaea  the  fimd- 
nees  for  youth  that  I  do.  There'a  yonth  to  the  amount  of  eight  hundied 
pound  a-year  at  Dotheboys  Hall  at  this  preaent  tiaae.  I'd  take  aixteeo 
hundred  pound  worth  if  I  oouM  get  'em,  and  be  aa  fisod  of  efcry 
individual  twenty  pound  among  'em  as  nothing  should  equal  it !" 

^  Are  you  stopping  at  your  old  quarften  ?"  aaked  Ralph. 

^  Yes,  we  are  at  the  Saracen,"  replied  Squeera,  ^andaait  don't  want 
Tery  long  to  the  end  of  the  half-year,  we  diall  oontinney  to  stop  that 
till  I've  collected  the  money,  and  some  new  boya  too,  I  hope.  !'?• 
brought  little  Wackford  up,  on  purpose  to  show  to  parenta  and  guar- 
dians. I  shall  put  him  in  the  advertisement  this  time.  Look  at  that 
boy — himself  a  pupil — why  he's  a  miracle  of  hmh  feeding,  that  boy  is.' 

^*  I  should  like  to  have  a  word  with  you,"  said  Ralph,  n^io  had  boA 
spoken  and  listened  mechanically  for  some  time,  and  aeeaiad  to  have 
been  thinking. 

^  As  many  words  as  yon  like,  &,"  rejoined  Squeera.  ^*  Waddbri^ 
you  go  and  play  in  the  back  office,  and  don't  move  about  too  muck  if 
you'U  get  thin,  and  that  won't  do.  You  haven't  got  such  a  thing  m 
twopence,  Mr.  Nickleby,  have  you  ?"  said  Squeera,  rattling  a  bonn  ef 
keys  in  his  coat  pocket,  and  muttering  something  about  ita  beiiy  a! 
silver. 

^  I — ^think  I  have,"  said  Ralph,  very  slowly,  and  producing,  after 
much  rummaging  in  an  old  drawer,  a  penny,  a  halfpenny,  and  two 
fiurthings. 

*^  Thankee,"  said  Squeers,  bestowing  it  upon  his  son.  *^  Here,  yoa 
go  and  buy  a  tart — Mr.  Nickleby's  man  will  show  you  where  aad 
mind  you  buy  a  rich  one.  Pastry,"  added  Squeers,  closing  the  door  oa 
Master  Wackford,  ^^  makes  his  flesh  shine  a  good  deal,  and  panali 
thinks  that's  a  healthy  sign." 

With  which  explanation,  and  a  peculiarly  knowing  look  to  doi  it 
out,  Mr.  Squeers  moved  his  chair  so  as  to  bring  himself  oppoaite  to 
Ralph  Nickleby  at  no  mat  distance  off ;  and  having  planted  it  to  Us 
entire  satisfietction,  aat  down. 

^^  Attend  to  me,"  said  Ralph,  bending  forward  a  little. 

Squeera  nodded. 

*^  1  am  not  to  suppose,"  said  Ralph*  ^^  that  you  are  dolt  enough  to 
forgive  or  forget  very  readily  the  violence  that  was  committad  npoa 
you,  or  the  exposure  which  accompanied  it  ?" 

^  Devil  a  bit,"  replied  Squeers,  tartly. 

^'  Or  to  lose  an  opportunity  of  repaying  it  with  interest^  if  fom  ooali 
get  one  ?"  said  Ralph. 

^  Show  me  one  and  try,"  rejoined  Squeers. 

^'Some  such  object  it  was  that  induced  you  to  call  on  mof 
Ralph,  raising  his  eyes  to  the  schoolmaster's  face. 
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<<  N—iMiQ,  I  don't  know  thatp'' replied  Sqiieen.  ^  lilumglit  tiufc 
if  it  was  in  your  power  to  make  me,  besides  the  trifle  of  monej  yiMi 
sent,  any  compensation '* 

^  Ah !"  cri^  Ralph,  intermptinfl;  him.     ^  You  needn't  00  on.* 

After  a  long  pause,  during  which  Ralph  appeared  absorbed  ia  coflh 
templatioQ,  he  again  broke  silence,  by  asking— « 

•«  Who  is  this  boy  that  he  todL  with  him?" 
.    Sqneers  stated  his  name. 

^  Was  he  young  or  old,  healthy  or  sickly,  tractable  or  xebeDionat 
flpeak  out,  man,"  retorted  Ralph  quickly. 

^  Why,  he  wasn't  yonng,"  answered  Squeers ;  ^  that  is,  not  yonng  te 
a  boy  you  know." 

**  That  is,  that  he  was  not  a  boy  at  all,  I  suppose  ?"  interrapted 
Ralph. 

**  Well,"  returned  ojueen  briskly,  as  if  he  felt  relieyed  by  the  sugges- 
tion, *^  he  might  have  been  nigh  twenty.  He  wouldn't  seem  so  old 
thoogh  to  them  as  didn't  know  him,  £ar  he  was  a  little  wanting  here," 
tooemng  his  Ibcehead,  ^'  nobody  at  home  you  know,  if  you  knodcederev 
«>  often." 

^  And  you  did  knock  pretty  often,  I  dare  say  ?"  muttered  Ra^h. 

**  Pretty  well,"  returned  Squeers  with  a  grin. 

'*  When  you  wrote  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  this  trifle  of  money 
as  70a  call  it,"  said  Ralph,  **  yon  told  me  his  friends  had  deserted  him 
kn^  ago,  and  that  you  had  not  the  faintest  due  or  trace  to  tell  joi| 
who  he  was.     Is  that  the  truth  ?" 

^  It  is ;  worse  luck !"  replied  Squeers,  becoming  more  and  more 
easy  and  familiar  in  his  manner,  as  Ralph  pursued  nis  enquiries  with 
the  less  reserve.  ''  It's  fourteen  year  ago,  by  the  entry  in  my  book, 
smoe  a  strange  man  brought  him  to  my  place  one  autumn  night,  aiid 
kit  him  there,  papng  five  pound  five,  for  his  first  quarter  in  advanee; 
B«  >^^^  haTe  been  five  or  six  year  o^d  at  that  time — not  more." 

^  What  more  do  you  know  about  him  ?"  demanded  Ralph. 

^  Devilish  little,  I'm  sorry  to  say,"  replied  Squeers.  ^^  The  money 
was  paid  for  some  six  or  eight  year,  and  then  it  stopped.  He  had 
given  an  address  in  London,  had  this  chap ;  but  when  it  eame  to  the 
point,  of  course  nobody  knowed  anything  i^ut  him.  So  I  kept  the 
bi  out  of— out  of—" 

^  Charity  ?"  suggested  Ralph  drily. 

**  Charity,  to  be  sure,"  returned  Squeers,  rublnng  his  knees,  ^'  and 
when  he  begins  to  be  useful  in  a  certain  sort  of  a  v^ay,  this  young 
iconndrd  of  a  Nickld>y  c<nne8  and  carries  him  off.  But  the  most 
vexations  and  a^ravating  part  of  the  whole  affiur  is,"  said  Squeers, 
dropping  hk  voice,  and  dnwing  hk  chair  still  closer  to  Ralph,  ^^  that 
flsne  questions  hare  been  asked  about  him  at  last — not  of  me,  but  in  n 
wond-about  kind  of  way  of  peopk  in  our  village.  So,  that  just  when  I 
Mglit  have  bad  all  arrears  paid  up,  perhaps,  and  perhaps — wlio  knows  ? 
snoi  things  have  happened  in  our  business  before-— a  present  besides 
fur  patting  him  out  to  a  farmer  or  sending  him  to  sea,  so  that  he  might 
torn  up  to  disgrace  hk  parents,  supposing  him  to  be  a  natural 
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boy;  as  many  of  our  boys  are— -damme^  if  tbai  TiUaiii  of  a  Nicldeby 
don't  collar  him  in  open  day,  and  oonmiit  as  good  as  h^way  robbery 
upon  my  pocket." 

^*  We  will  both  cry  qnits  with  him  before  long,"  said  Balph^  laying 
his  hand  on  the  arm  of  the  Yorkshire  schoolmaster. 

^^  Quits !"  echoed  Squeers.  "  Ah !  and  I  should  like  to  leave  a  smsO 
balance  in  his  fayour,  to  be  settied  when  he  can.  I  only  wish  Mrs. 
Squeers  could  catch  hold  of  him.  Bless  her  heart !  She'd  murder  him, 
Hr.  Nickleby — she  would,  as  soon  as  eat  her  dinDer." 

*^  We  will  talk  of  this  again,"  said  Ralph.  **  I  must  have  time  16 
think  of  it.     To  wound  him  through  his  own  affections  or  fimcies— • 

If  I  can  strike  him  through  Uiis  boy " 

'.    ^*'  Strike  him  how  you  like.  Sir,"  inteirapted  Squeen,  *^  only  hit  him 
hard  enough,  that's  aJl — and  with  that.  111  say  good  morning.    Heret 
—just  chuck  that  little  boy's  hat  off  that  oomer-peg,  and  lift  him  off 
.  the  stool,  will  you  ?  " 

Bawling  these  requests  to  Newman  Nqggs,  Mr.  Squeers  betook 
himself  to  the  little  back  office,  and  fitted  on  his  child's  hat  with 
parental  anxiety,  while  Newman,  with  his  pen  behind  his  ear,  sat  stiff 
and  immoYable  on  his  stool,  regarding  the  £Kther  and  8(m  by  tons 
with  a  broad  stare. 

^<  He's  a  fine  boy,  ant  he  ?"  said  Squeers,  throwing  bis  head  a  little 
oh  one  side,  and  falling  back  to  the  desk,  the  better  to  estimate  tlie 
proportions  of  little  Wackford. 

**  Very,"  said  Newman. 

^'  Pretty  well  swelled  out,  an't  he  ?"  poisued  Squeers.  ^*  He  has  the 
fittness  of  twenty  boys,  he  has." 

^' Ah  !"  replied  Newman,  suddenly  thmsting  his  £M)e  into  that  of 
Squeers,  ^^  he  has ; — ^the  fatness  of  twenty ! — more.  He's  got  it  all. 
God  help  the  others.     Ha !  ha !     Oh  Lord !" 

Having  uttered  these  fragmentary  observations,  Newman  dropped 
upon  his  desk  and  began  to  write  with  most  marvellous  rapidity. 

^  Why,  what  does  the  man  mean  ?"  cried  Squeers,  colouring.  *'  Is 
he  drunk  ?" 

Newman  made  no  reply. 
.    ^}  Is  he  mad  ?''  said  Squeers. 

But  still  Newman  betrayed  no  consciousness  of  any  presence  save 
his  own ;  so  Mr.  Squeers  comforted  himself  by  saying  that  he  was 
both  drunk  and  mad ;  and,  with  this  parting  observation,  he  led  his 
hopeful  son  away. 

w  In  exact  proportion  as  Ralph  Nickleby  becan^e  conscious  of  a 
struggling  and  lingering  regard  for  Kate,  had  his  detestation  of 
Nicholas  augmented.  It  might  be,  that  to  atone  for  the  weakness  of 
inclining  to  any  one  person,  he  held  it  necessary  to  hate  some  other 
more  intensely  than  before;  but  such  had  been  the  course  of  his  feelings. 
And  now,  to  be  defied  and  spumed,  to  be  held  up  to  her  in  the  wont 
and  most  repulsive  colours,  to  know  that  she  veas  taught  to  hate  and 
despise  him  ;  to  feel  that  there  was  infection  in  his  touch  and  taintia 
his  companionship — to  know  all  this,  and  to  know  that  the  mover  of 
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|fc  all,  was  thai  same  bojiah  poor  relaiion  wbo  had  twitted  him  in 
abax  Tory  first  interriew,  and  openly  bearded  and  braved  him  aince^ 
wrought  his  qniet  and  stealthy  malignity  to  such  a  pitchy  that  thet<e 
was  scarcely  anything  he  vould  not  have  basarded  to  gratify  it,  if  ho 
ooald  have  seen  bis  ¥tey  to  some  immediate  retaliation. 

But  fbrtunatdy  for  Nicholas,  Ralph  Nickleby  did  not ;  and  although 
he  cast  about  all  that  day,  and  kept  a  comer  of  his  brain  working  on 
^  one  anxious  subject  through  aU  the  round  of  schemes  and  busmess 
that  came  with  it,  night  found  him  at  last  still  harping  on  the  sama 
theme,  and  still  pursuing  the  same  unprofitable  reflections. 

« When  my  brother  was  such  as  he,"  said  Ralph,  **  the  first  com* 
parisons  were  drawn  betw^^n  us — always  in  my  disfavour,  ffe  waa 
OTcn,  liberal,  galhuit,  gay;  /  a  crafty  hunks  of  pold  and  stagnant 
blood,  with  no  passion  but  love  of  saving,  and  no  spirit  beyond  a  thirst 
for  gain.  I  recollected  it  well  when  I  fitrst  saw  Uiis  whipster ;  but  I 
remember  it  better  now." 

He  had  been  occupied  in  tearing  Nicholas's  letter  into  atoms,  and  aa 
he  spoke  he  scattered  it  in  a  tiny  shower  about  him. 

^Recollections  like  these,"  pursued  Ralph,  with  a  bitter  smile^ 
^  flock  upon  me— when  I  resign  myself  to  them — in  crowds,  and  from 
countless  quarters.  As  a  portion  of  the  world  afibct  to  despise  thq 
power  of  money,  I  must  try  and  show  them  what  it  is." 

And  being  by  this  time  kk  a  pleasant  firame  of  mind  for  slumber, 
Balph  Nickleby  went  to  bed. ' 


CHAPTER  XXXV, 

•MIKB  BECOMES  KNOWN  TO  UBS.  NICKLEBY  AND  KATE.  NICHOLAa 
ALSO  MEETS  WITH  NEW  ACQUAINTANCES,  AND  BRIGHTER  DATS  SEEK 
TO  DAWN   UPON   THE   FAMILY. 

Haying  established  his  mother  and  sister  in  the  apartments  of  th^ 
kind-hearted  miniature  painter,  and  ascertained  that  Sir  Mulberry 
Hawk  was  in  no  danger  of  losing  his  life,  Nicholas  turned  his  thoughta 
to  poor  Smike,  who,  after  breakfasting  with  Newman  Noggs,  nad 
remained  in  a  disconsolate  state  at  that  worthy  creature's  lodgings, 
waiting  with  much  anxiety  for  further  intelligence  of  his  protector. 

**  As  he  will  be  one  of  our  own  little  household,  wherever  we  live,  or 
whaterer  fortune  is  in  reserve  for  us,"  thought  Nicholas,  *^  I  must  present 
the  poor  fellow  in  due  form.  They  will  be  kind  to  him  for  his  own 
•ake,  and  if  not  (on  that  account  solely)  to  the  full  extent  I  could 
.irisb,  they  will  stretch  a  point,  I  am  sure,  for  mine." 

Nicholas  said  *^  they,"  but  his  misgivings  were  confined  to^  one 
perqmiL  He  was  sure  of  Kate,  but  he  knew  his  mother's  peculiarities, 
fad  waa  not  quite  so  certain  that  Smike  would  find  faTOur  in  the  eyes 
UitiB.  Nickleby. 
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^Hawefcr,"  ihoaghi  Nidiolaa)  as  lie  deiwrted  oa  In 
tfrand  ;  *^  she  caimoi  fail  to  become  atiaeiied  to  Iran  wben  eke  knowv 
wiwt  %  devoted  creatoie  he  is,  and  as  the  mmt  quicklj  make  fiie 
discoyery,  bis  probatioo  will  be  a  diort  one." 

^<  I  was  afraid,"  said  Sonke,  overjoyed  to  see  his  fHend  again,  ^ihal 
yon  had  fallen  into  some  frerii  trouble ;  the  time  seemed  so  kmg  at 
last,  that  I  almost  feared  yon  were  lost." 

^  Lost !"  replied  Nicholas  fi[aily.  ^^  Yon  will  not  be  rid  of  me  ss 
taaily,  I  promise  yon.    I  Bhall  rise  to  the  surface  many  thousand  times 

rt,  and  the  harder  the  thmst  that  pushes  me  down,  the  more  qnidJf 
shall  rebound,  Smike.  But  come;  my  errand  here  is  to  take  yon 
kome." 

**  Home  !"  falteifed  Smike,  drawing  timidly  back. 

•*  Ay,"  rejoined  Nicholas,  takii^  his  arm.     •*  Why  not  ?" 

**I  had  such  hopes  once,"  said  Smike;  ^day  and  nighty  day  and 
night,  for  many  years.  I  longed  for  home  till  I  was  weary,  and  pined 
away  with  grief,  but  now -* 

^^  And  what  now  ?"  asked  Nicholas,  looking  kindly  in  his  &oe; 
♦*  What  now,  old  friend  ?" 

**  I  could  not  part  from  yon  to  go  to  any  home  on  earth,"  replied 
flmike,  pressing  his  hand ;  ^^  except  one^  except  one.  I  shall  never  he 
an  old  man ;  and  if  your  hand  placed  me  in  the  graven  and  I  couM 
think  before  I  died  that  yon  would  come  and  look  upon  it  sometimn 
with  one  of  your  kind  smiles,  and  in  the  summer  weather,  when 
everything  was  alive — ^not  dead  like  me — I  could  go  to  that  home 
almost  without  a  tear." 

"  Wliy  do  you  talk  thus,  poor  boy,  if  your  life  is  a  happy  one  with 
me?"  said  Nicholas. 

*'  Because  /  should  change  ;  not  those  about  me.  And  if  they  for- 
got me,  /  should  never  know  it,"  replied  Smike.  "  In  the  churchyard 
we  are  all  alike,  but  hero  there  are  none  like  me.  I  am  a  poor  creature 
but  I  know  that  well." 

"  You  <ire  a  foolish,  silly  creature,"  said  Nicholas  cheerfully.  "  If 
that  is  what  you  mean,  I  grant  you  that.  Why,  here's  a  dismal  faos 
for  ladies'  company — my  pretty  sister  too,  wliom  you  have  so  ofteo 
asked  me  about.  Is  this  your  Yorkshire  gallantry  ?  For  shame  f  fer 
shame!" 

Smike  brightened  up,  and  smiled. 

"  When  I  talk  of  homes,"  pursued  Nicholas,  **  I  talk  of  mine— vrhkA 
is  yours  of  course.  If  it  were  defined  by  any  particular  four  walls  and 
a  roof,  God  knows  I  should  be  sufficiently  puzzled  to  say  whereabouts 
H  lay ;  but  that  is  not  what  I  mean.  When  I  speak  of  home,  I  speak 
of  the  place  where — in  default  of  a  better — those  I  love  are  gathered 
together  ;  and  if  that  place  were  a  gipsy's  tent  or  a  bam,  I  shorid 
call  it  by  the  same  good  name  notwithstanding.  And  now  lor  whst 
is  my  present  home,  which,  however  alarming  your  expectations  may 
be,  will  neither  terrify  you  by  its  extent  nor  its  magnificence."      • 

So  saying,  Nicholas  took  his  companion  by  the  arm,  and  SAying  a 
great  deal  more  to  the  same  purpose,  and  pointing  out  Tarious  thingl 
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iD  wmum  and  interest  faim  as  they  went  along,  led  the  way  to  Miss  Ia 
Oreevy's  bonsati 

^  jljid  this,  Kate,"  said  Nicbolas,  entering  tbe  room  where  bis  sister 
Sit  alone,  **  is  the  faithful  firiend  and  affectionate  fellow-trayeller  whom 
I  prepared  yon  to  receive.* 

'  Poor  Bmike  was  bashful  and  awkward  and  firigbtened  enough  at 
fint,  but  ICate  advanced  towards  him  so  kindly,  and  said  in  such  a 
swest  Toioe,  how  aaxions  she  had  been  to  see  him  after  all  her  brother 
had  told  her,  and  how  much  she  had  to  thank  him  for  having  comforted 
Nicholas  so  ffreatly  in  their  very  tr3nng  reverses,  that  he  began  to  be 
icry  donbtfo!  whether  he  should  shfd  tears  or  not,  and  became  still 
Biors  flurried.  However,  be  managed  to  say,  in  a  broken  voice,  that 
Nicholas  was  bis  only  fnend,  and  that  he  would  lay  down  his  Ufe  to 
help  him ;  and  Kate,  although  she  was  so  kind  and  omsiderate,  seemed 
to  be  so  wholly  unconscious  of  his  distress  and  embarrassment,  that  hef 
recovered  almost  immediately  and  felt  quite  at  home. 
.  Then  Miss  La  Oreevy  came  in,  and  to  her  Smike  had  to  be  presented 
siso.  Jlind  Miss  La  CVeevy  was  very  kind  too,  and  wonderfully  talk- 
ative : — not  to  Smike,  for  that  would  have  made  him  uneasy  at  first,  but 
i0  Nicholas  and  his  sister.  Then,  after  a  time,  she  would  speak  to 
Snodke  himself  now  snd  then,  asking  him  whether  he  was  a  judge  of 
likenesses,  and  whether  he  thought  Uiat  picture  in  the  comer  was  like 
hcrsri^  and  whether  he  didn't  tmnk  it  would  have  looked  better  if  she 
had  made  herself  ten  years  younger,  and  whether  he  didn't  think,  as  a 
matter  of  general  observation,  that  young  ladies  looked  better,  not  only 
in  pictures  but  out  of  them  too,  than  old  ones;  with  many  mors 
small  jokes  and  facetious  remarks,  which  were  delivered  with  such 
good  humour  and  merriment  that  Smike  thought  within  himself  she 
Irss  the  nicest  lady  he  had  ever  seen ;  even  nicer  than  Mrs.  Grudden, 
sf  Mr.  Vincent  Grummles's  theatre,  and  she  was  a  nice  lady  too,  and 
islked,  perhaps  more,  but  certainly  louder  than  Miss  La  Creevy. 

At  length  the  door  opened  again,  and  a  lady  in  mourning  came  in  ; 
Nididas  kissing  the  lady  in  mourning  affectionately,  and  calling 
Us  mother,  led  her  towards  the  chair  from  which  Smike  had  risen 
when  she  entered  the  room. 

**  Yon  are  always  kind-hearted,  and  anxious  to  help  the  oppressed^ 
itty  dear  mother,"  said  Nicholas,  ^'  so  you  will  be  favourably  disposed 
loiWMrds  him,  I  know." 

^  ^\  ami  smre,  my  dear  Nicholas,"  replied  Mrs.  Nickleby,  looking  very 
hard  at  her  new  friend,  and  bending  to  him  with  something  more  ot 
aiajcatythan  the  occasion'  seemed  to  require, — ^  I  am  sure  any  friend 
if  joask  baa^  as  indeed  he  naturally  ought  to  have,  and  must  have,  of 
Morse,  yte  know — a  great  claim  upon  me,  and  of  course,  it  is  a  very 
gnat  pleasure  to  me  to  be  introduced  to  anybody  you  take  an  interest 
m — there  can  be  no  doubt  about  that ;  none  at  all ;  not  the  least  in 
thai  world,"  said  Mrs.  Nickleby.  ^^At  the  same  time  I  must  say, 
Kich<^u^  my  dear,  at  I  used  to  say  to  your  poor  dear  papa^  when  he 
w&uld  faring  gentlemen  home  to  dinner,  and  there  was  nothing  in  the 
\mm^  that  if  he  Had  come  the  day  before  yesterday—- no^  I  don't  mean 
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the  day  before  yesterday  now ;   I  should  have  aiid,  periui^  the  yeiF 
before  last — ^we  should  have  been  better  able  to  entertain  hnB.**, 

With  idikh  remarks  Mrs.  Nickleby  turned  to  her  daughter,  and 
inquired,  in  an  audible  whisper,  whether  the  gentlenm  was  going  tt 
stop  all  night. 

'' Because  if  he  is,  Kate,  my  dear,'*  said  Mrs.  NicUeby,  <*  I  don't  see 
that  it's  possible  for  him  to  sleep  anywhere^  and  that's  tiie  truth.* 

Kate  stepped  gracefully  forward,  and  without  any  show  of  amuj- 
anoe  or  irritation,  breathed  a  few  words  into  her  mothei^s  ear. 

«'  La,  Kate,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Nicklel^,  shrinking  bwsk,  ^^tow 
you  do  tickle  one.  Of  course,  I  understand  tkaty  my  love,  without  your 
telling  me;  and  I  said  the  same  to  Nicholas,  and  I  am  TSty  mudi 
pleased.  You  didn't  tell  me,  Nicholas,  my  dear,"  added  Mrs.  NicUebir, 
turning  round  with  an  air  of  less  reserve  than  she  had  before  aanuBsd, 
^  what  your  friend's  name  is." 

'^  His  name,  mother,"  replied  Nicholas,  *^  is  Smike." 

The  effect  of  this  communication  was  by  no  means  anticipated ;  boft 
the' name  was  no  sooner  pronounced,  than  Mrs.  Nickleby  draped  upoa 
a  cliair,  and  burst  into  a  fit  of  cr3ring. 

^'  What  is  the  matter  ?"  exclaimed  Nicholas,  running  to  support  Imt.. 

''  It's  so  like  Pyke,"  cried  Mrs.  Nickleby ;  ''  so  exactly  like  Pyke^ 
that's  all.     Oh  !  don't  speak  to  me— I  shall  be  better  presently.'* 

And  after  exhibiting  every  symptom  of  slow  suffocation,  m  aD  itf 
staees,  and  drinking  about  a  tea-spoonful  of  water  from  a  frdl  tumbfcr, 
and  spillinff  the  remainder,  Mrs.  Nickleby  ira#  better,  and  remarkedi 
with  a  feeble  smile,  that  she  was  very  foolish,  she  knew. 

^^  It's  a  weakness  in  our  family,"  said  Mrs.  Nickleby,  ^  so,  of  cootk, 
I  can't  be  blamed  for  it.  Your  grandmama,  ICate,  was  exactly  the 
same — ^precisely.  The  least  excitement,  the  slightest  surprise,  she  &inted 
away  directly.  I  have  beard  her  say,  often  and  often,  that  when  flhe- 
was  a  young  lady,  and  before  she  was  married,  she  was  turning  a  cons 
into  Oxford-street  one  day,  when  she  ran  against  her  own  haiinlMler, 
who,  it  seems,  was  escaping  from  a  bear ; — the  mere  suddenness  of  flie 
encounter  made  her  faint  away  directly.  Wait,  though,"  added' Mrs. 
Nickleby,  pausing  to  consider,  ^'  Let  me  bo  sure  I'm  right.  Was  it 
her  hair-dresser  who  had  escaped  from  a  bear,  or  was  it  a  bear  who 
had  escaped  from  her  hair-dresser's  ?  I  declare  I  can't  romomber  j«i 
now,  but  the  hair-dresser  was  a  very  handsome  man,  I  know,  and  q^iite 
a  gentleman  in  his  manners ;  so  that  it  lias  nothing  to  do  with  the  pcuat 
of  the  story." 

Mrs.  Nickleby  having  fallen  imperceptibly  into  one  of  her  letroapeo* 
tive  moods,  improved  in  temper  from  that  moment,  and  glided,  by  an 
easy  change  of  the  conversation  occasionally,  into  various  other  anee* 
dotes,  no  less  remarkable  for  their  strict  application  to  the  aubjeet  in 
hand. 

^^  Mr.  Smike  is  from  Yorkshire,  Nicholas,  my  dear?"  said  Mrk 
Nickleby,  after  dinner,  and  when  she  had  been  silent  for  some  timew 

"Certainly,  mother," replied  Nichohw.  "I  see  you  have  aotte* 
gotten  his  melancholy  history." 
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^O  dear  no,**  cried  Mrs.  Nickleby.  ^^Ah!  melancholy^  indeed* 
T<m  don't  happen,  BIr.  Smike,  ever  to  have  dined  with  the  Griniblea 
ef  Ghrimble  Hall,  somewhere  in  the  North  Riding,  do  you  ?"  said  the 
good  lady,  addressing  herself  to  him.  *•*'  A  very  proud  man,  Sir  Tho- 
Baa  Qrimble,  with  six  grown-up  and  most  lovely  daughters,  and  the 
faeat  park  in  the  county." 

"My  dear  mother,"  reasoned  Nichoks,  "Do  you  suppose  that  the 
imfortbnate  outcast  of  a  Yorkshire  school  was  likely  to  receive  many 
tarda  of  invitation  from  the  nobility  and  gentry  in  the  neighbourhood?" 

^  Really,  my  dear^  I  don't  know  why  it  should  be  so  very  extraordi-> 
aary,"  said  Mn.  Nickleby.  *^  I  know  that  when  /was  at  school,  I  alwa3r8 
wmt  at  least  twice  every  half-year  to  the  Hawkinses  at  Taunton  Vale, 
aad  they  are  much  rich^  than  the  Grimbles,  and  connected  with  them 
in  mamage ;  so  you  see  it's  not  so  very  unlikely,  after  all." 

Having  put  down  Nicholas  in  this  triumphant  manner,  Mrs.  Nickleby 
waa  aoddenly  seized  with  a  forgetfulness  of  Smike's  real  name,  and  an 
iireaifliible  tendency  to  call  him  Mr.  Slammons ;  which  circumstance 
she  attributed  to  the  remarkable  similarity  of  the  two  names  in  point  of 
aoimd,  both  beginning  with  an  S,  and  moreover  being  spelt  with  an  M. 
But^  whatever  doubt  there  might  be  on  this  point,  there  was  none  as  to 
Ilia  being  a  most  excellent  listener ;  which  circumstance  had  considerable 
kAuence  in  placing  them  on  the  very  best  terms,  and  in  inducing  Mrs. 
Nickleby  to  express  the  highest  opinion  of  his  general  deportment  and 
dimomtion. 

Thus 'the  little  circle  remained,  on  the  most  amicable  and  agreeable 
SMiimg,  until  the  Monday  morning,  when  Nicholas  withdrew  himself 
ftom  it  for  a  short  time,  seriously  to  reflect  upon  the  state  of  his  affairs, 
aiid  to  determine,  if  he  could,  upon  some  course  of  life,  which  would 
enable  him  to  support  those  who  were  so  entirely  dependent  upon  his 
cifltuona. 

Mr.  Crummies  occurred  to  him  more  than  once ;  but  although  Kate 
waa  acquainted  with  the  whole  history  of  his  connection  with  that  gen- 
HwnBiiyhis  mother  was  not ;  and  he  foresaw  a  thousand  fVetful  objections, 
on  her  part,  to  his  seeking  a  livelihood  upon  the  stage.  There  were  graver 
naaona,  too,  against  his  returning  to  that  mode  of  life.  Independently 
of  thoae  arising  out  of  its  spare  and  precarious  earnings,  and  his  own 
intamal  conviction  that  he  could  never  hope  to  aspire  to  any  great  dis- 
iinctioii,  even  as  a  provincial  actor,  how  could  he  carry  his  sister  from 
town  to  town,  uid  place  to  place,  and  debar  her  from  any  other  asso- 
eiaftae  than  those  with  whom  he  would  bo  compelled,  almost  without 
dtttinction,  to  mingle  ?  *^  It  won't  do,"  said  Nicholas,  shaking  his 
head ;  *^  I  must  try  something  else." 

It  was  much  easier  to  make  this  resolution  than  to  carry  it  into  effect. 
With  no  greater  experience  of  the  world  than  he  had  acquired  for  him- 
self in  his  short  trials ;  with  a  sufficient  share  of  headlong  rashness  and 
precipitation,  (qualities  not  altogether  unnatural  at  his  time  of  life)  with 
a  very  slender  stock  of  money,  and  a  still  more  scanty  stock  of  friends, 
wfaiii  could  he  do  ?  <«  Egad ! "  said  Nicholas,  ''  I'll  try  that  Register 
Office  again*" 

z 
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He  dmiled  at  himself  as  he  walked  a^^ay  with  a  quick  slqp;  ftory-an 
infltant  hefore,  he  had  been  internally  blammg  his  own  preeipitationT 
He  did  not  laugh  himself  out  of  the  intention,  howeTer,  for  on  he  went^ 
picturing  to  himself,  as  he  approached  the  place,  all  kinds  of  splendid 
possibilities,  and  impossibilities  too,  for  that  matter,  and  thinking  hioH 
self^  perhaps  with  good  reason,  very  fortunate  to  be  endowed  with  SQ 
buoyant  and  sanguine  a  temperaments 

The  office  looked  just  the  same  as  when  he  had  left  it  last,  andl^ 
indeed,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  th^re  seemed  to  be  the  Teiy  sum 
placards  in  the  window  that  he  had  seen  before.  There  were  tiM  ssme 
unimpeachable  masters  and  mistresses  in  want  of  yirtnous  serranftSy  and 
the  same  virtuous  servants  in  want  of  unimpeachable  luislus  mk 
mistresses,  and  the  same  magnificent  estates  for  the  mvestmcBt  sf 
capital,  and  the  same  enormous  quantities  of  capital  to  be  invested  is 
estates,  and,  in  short,  the  same  opportunities  of  all  sorts  for  people  wlio 
wanted  to  make  their  fortunes.  And  a  most  extraordinnjr  pnof  i* 
was  of  the  national  prosperity,  that  people  had  not  been  found  to  avail 
themselves  of  such  advantages  long  ago. 

As  Nicholas  stopped  to  look  in  at  the  window,  an  old  gentkmiB 
happened  to  stop  too,  and  Nicholas  carrying  his  eye  along  the  inndow* 
panes  from  left  to  right  in  search  of  some  capital-text  placard,  wfaidi 
should  be  applicable  to  his  own  case,  caught  sight  of  tlus  dd  fpaSt* 
inan's  figure,  and  instinctively  withdrew  his  eyes  from  the  window,  to 
observe  the  same  more  closely. 

Ho  was  a  sturdy  old  fellow  in  a  broad^irted  Uiie  edai,iMdepfettj 
large,  to  fit  easily,  and  with  no  particular  waist ;  his  bulky  k^ckM 
in  drab  breeches  and  high  gaiters,  and  his  head  protected  by  a  bv- 
crowned  broad-brimmed  white  hat,  such  as  a  wealthy  gxasier  aigfat 
wear.  Ue  wore  his  coat  buttoned ;  and  his  dimpled  double-dus 
rested  in  the  folds  of  a  white  neckerchief — not  one  of  your  stiff  staithed 
apoplectic  cravats,  but  a  good  easy  old-fashioned  white  neckcloth  that 
a  man  might  go  to  bed  in  and  be  none  the  worse  for  it.  But  wio* 
principally  attracted  the  attention  of  Nicholas,  was  the  old  gentlemtt't 
eye, — never  was  such  a  clear,  twinkling,  honest,  merry,  happy  eya,  H 
that.  And  there  ho  stood,  looking  a  little  upward,  with  one  basd 
thrust  into  the  breast  of  his  coat,  and  the  other  playing  with  his  old- 
fashioned  gold  watch-chain :  his  head  thrown  a  little  on  one  side,  asi 
his  hat  a  httlo  more  on  one  side  than  his  head,  (but  that  was  evidendf 
accident;  not  his  ordinary  way  of  wearing  it,)  with  such  a  plfina^ 
smile  playing  about  his  mouth,  and  such  a  comical  expressioa  ol 
mingled  slyness,  simplicity,  kind-heartedness,  and  good-humour,  light" 
ing  up  his  jolly  old  face,  that  Nicholas  would  have  been  content  ts 
have  stood  there  and  looked  at  him  until  evening,  and  to  have  fofgottefi 
meanwhile  that  there  was  such  a  thing  as  a  soured  mind  cr  a  crabbrf 
countenance  to  be  met  with  in  the  whole  wide  world. 

But,  even  a  very  remote  approach  to  this  gratification  was  not  to  bt 
made,  for  although  he  seemed  quite  unconscious  of  having  been  the 
subject  of  observation,  he  looked  casually  at  Nicholas ;  and  the  latto^ 
fearful  of  giving  offence,  resumed  his  scrutiny  of  the  window  instaatlf* 
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Still,  the  old  gentleman  stood  there,  glancing  from  placard  to  placard, 
and  Nicholas  could  not  forbear  raising  his  ejes  to  his  face  again. 
Grafted  npon  the  ouaintnoss  and  oddity  of  his  appearance,  was  some- 
ifaing  so  indescribably  engaging  and  bespeaking  so  much  worth,  and 
tl^re  were  mi  many  littte  lights  hoyering  about  tlie  comers  of  his 
month  and  eyes,  that  it  was  not  a  mere  amusement,  but  a  positive 
pleasure  and  delight  to  look  at  him. 

This  being  the  case,  it  is  no  wonder  .that  the  old  man  caught  Nicholas 
in  the  fiiet  more  than  once.  At  such  times,  Nicholas  coloured  and 
looked  embarrassed,  for  the  truth  is,  that  he  had  begun  to  wonder 
whether  the  stranger  could  by  any  possibility  be  looking  for  a  clerk  or 
•eoietary;  and  thinking  this,  he  felt  as  if  the  old  gentleman  must 
know  it. 

Long  as  all  this  takes  to  tell,  it  was  not  more  tlian  a  couple  of  minutes 
in  passing.  As  the  stranger  was  moving  away,  Nicholas  caught  his  eye 
again,  and,  in  the  awkwardness  of  the  moment,  stammered  out  an  apology. 

**  No  ofience— Oh  no  offence  ! "  said  the  old  man. 

This  was  said  in  such  a  hearty  tone,  and  the  voice  was  so  exactljr 
what  it  should  have  been  from  such  a  speaker,  and  there  was  such  a 
cordiality  in  the  manner,  that  Nicliolas  was  emboldened  to  speak  again. 

**  A  great  many  opportimities  here,  sir,"  he  said,  halfnamiling  as  he 
motioned  towards  the  window. 

*'  A  great  many  people  willing  and  anxious  to  bo  employed  have 
seriously  thought  so  very  often,  I  dare  say,"  replied  the  old  man. 
^  Poor  fellows,  poor  fellows ! " 

He  moved  away  as  he  said  tliis  ;  but  seeing  that  Nicholas  was  about 
lo  speak,  good-naturedly  slackened  bis  pace,  as  if  he  were  unwilling  to 
eat  him  short.  After  a  little  of  that  hesitation  which  may  be  some- 
limes  observed  between  two  people  in  the  street  who  have  exchanged  a 
nod,  and  are  both  uncertain  whether  they  shall  turn  back  and  speak,  or 
Bol,  Nicholas  found  himself  at  the  old  man  s  side. 

^  Yon  were  about  to  speak,  young  gentleman ;  wliat  were  you  going 
toaay?" 

^Merely  that  I  almost  hoped — I  mean  to  say,  thought — ^you  had  somo 
dbjeci  in  consulting  those  advertisements,"  said  Nicholas. 

•*Ay,    ay?    what  object  now — what  object?"   returned  the  old 
men,  looking  elyly  at  Nicholas.     ^  Did  you  think  I  wanted  a  situation 
'  now— Eh  ?     Did  you  think  I  did  ? " 

Nicholas  shook  his  head. 

'^Hal  ha!"  laughed  the  old  gentleman,  rubbing  his  bauds  and 
vriate  as  if  he  were  washing  them.  '^  A  very  natuiiU  thought  at  all 
events,  after  seeing  me  gazin<r  ut  those  bills.  I  thought  the  same  of 
yon  at  first,  upon  my  word  I  did." 

**  If  you  had  thought  so  at  last,  too,  sir,  you  would  not  have  been 
&r  from  the  truth,"  rejoined  Nicholas. 

'  '^  £h  2"  cried  the  old  man,  surveying  him  from  head  to  foot.  ^'  What ! 
me !  No,  no.  Well-behaved  young  gentleman  reduced  to  such  a 
lity !     No  noi  no  no." 

Nicholas  bowed,  and  bidding  him  good  morning,  turned  upon  hie 
bed.  z2 
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^^  Stay/'  said  the  old  man,  beckoning  him  into  a  bye  fltreist)  ^hert 
they  could  converse  with  less  interruption.  ^^  What  d'ye  mean,  A } 
What  dye  mean  ?" 

^^  Merely  that  your  kind  face  and  manner— both  so  unlike  any  I 
have  ever  seen — ^tempted  me  into  an  avowal,  which,  to  any  other 
stranger  in  this  wilderness  of  London,  I  should  not  have  dreamt  of 
making,"  returned  Nicholas. 

^^  Wilderness !  Yes  it  is,  it  is.  Crood.  It  if  a  wildemesa,"  said  the 
old  man  with  much  animation.  ^^  It  was  a  wilderness  to  me  onoe»  I 
came  here  barefoot — I  have  never  forgotten  it.  Thank  Crod  I"  and  bt 
raised  his  hat  from  his  head,  and  looked  very  grave. 

*'*'  What's  the  matter — what  is  it — how  did  it  all  come  about?"  siid 
the  old  man,  laying  his  hand  on  the  shoulder  of  Nicholas,  and  walking 
him  up  the  street.  *^  You'ro-— Elh  ?"  laying  his  finger  on  the  sleeve  of 
his  bUick  coat.     "  Who's  it  for— eh  ?" 

"  My  father,"  replied  Nicholas. 

^*  Ah  !"  said  the  old  gentleman  quickly.  *^  Bad  thing  for  a  3roinig 
man  to  lose  his  father.     Widowed  mother,  perhaps?" 

Nicholas  sighed. 

"  Brothers  and  sisters  too— eh  ?" 

"  One  sister,"  rejoined  Nicholas. 

'^  Poor  thing,  poor  thing.  You're  a  scholar  too,  I  dare  say  ?'*  ssid 
the  old  man,  looking  wistfully  into  the  face  of  the  yomig  one. 

^^  I  have  been  tolerably  well  educatcjd,"  said  Nicholas. 

^'  Fine  thing,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  *^  education  a  great  thing-— s 
very  great  thing — I  never  had  any.  I  admire  it  the  more  in  others. 
A  very  fine  thing — yes,  yes.  Tell  me  more  of  your  history.  Let  mc 
hear  it  all.    No  impertinent  curiosity — ^no,  no,  no." 

There  was  something  so  earnest  and  guileless  in  the  way  in  which 
all  this  was  said,  and  such  a  complete  disregard  of  all  conventional 
restraints  and  coldnesses,  that  Nicholas  could  not  resist  it.  Among 
men  who  have  any  sound  and  sterling  qualities,  there  is  nothing  » 
contagious  as  pure  openness  of  heart.  Nicholas  took  the  infection 
instantly,  and  ran  over  the  main  points  of  his  little  history  without 
reserve,  merely  suppressing  names,  and  touching  as  lightly  as  possible  upon 
his  uncle's  treatment  of  Kate.  The  old  man  listened  with  great  attention, 
and  when  he  had  concluded,  drew  his  arm  eagerly  through  his  own. 

"  Don't  say  another  word — not  another  word,"  said  he.  "  Come 
alonff  with  me.     We  must  n't  lose  a  minute." 

So  saying,  the  old  gentleman  dragged  him  back  into  Oxford  Street, 
and  hailing  an  omnibus  on  its  way  to  the  city,  pushed  Nicholas  in 
beforc  him,  and  followed  himself. 

As  he  appeared  in  a  most  extraordinary  condition  of  restless  excite- 
ment, and  whenever  Nicholas  offered  to  speak,  immediately  interposed 
with — "  Don't  say  another  word,  my  dear  sir,  on  any  account— not 
another  word,"  the  young  man  thought  it  better  to  attempt  no  further 
interruption.  Into  the  city  they  journeyed  accordingly,  without  inter* 
chan fifing  any  conversation;  and  the  further  they  went,  the  mow 
Nicholivs  wondered  what  the  end  of  the  adventure  could  possiUy  b«. 
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The  old  gentieman  got  out  witli  ereat  alacrity  when  they  reached  the 
Bank,  and  once  more  taking  Nicholas  hy  the  arm,  hurried  him  along 
Thxeadneedle  Street,  and  through  some  lanes  and  passages  on  the  right, 
tintil  they  at  length  emerged  in  a  quiet  shady  little  square.  Into  the 
eldest  and  cleanest-looking  house  of  business  in  the  square,  he  led  the 
ivay.  The  only  inscription  on  the  door-post  was  ^'  Cheeryble,  Brothers;" 
but  from  a  hasty  glance  at  the  directions  of  some  packages  which  were 
lying  about,  Nicholas  supposed  that  the  Brothers  Cheeryble  w6re 
Gecman-merchante. 

Passing  through  a  warehouse  which  presented  every  indication  of  a 
thriTing  business,  Mr.  Cheeryble  (for  such  Nicholas  supposed  him  to 
lie,  from  the  respect  which  had  been  shown  him  by  the  warehousemen 
lad  porters  whom  they  passed)  led  him  into  a  little  partitioned-ofF 
counting-house  like  a  large  glass  case,  in  which  counting-house  there 
sat — as  free  from  dust  and  blemish  as  if  he  had  been  fixed  into  the 
glaflB  case  before  the  top  was  put  on,  and  had  never  come  out  since — a 
nt,  elderly,  large-faced,  clerk,  with  silver  spectacles  and  a  powdered 
head. 

^^Is  my  brother  in  his  room,  Tim?"  said  Mr.  Cheeryble,  with  no 
leas  kindness  of  manner  than  he  had  shown  to  Nicholas. 

^'  Yes  he  is,  sir,"  replied  the  fat  clerk,  turning  his  spectacle-glasses 
towards  his  principal,  and  his  eyes  towards  Nicholas,  **  but  Mr. 
Trimmers  is  with  him." 

**  Ay !     And  what  has  he  come  about,  Tim  ?"  said  Mr.  Cheeryble. 

*^  He  is  getting  up  a  subscription  for  the  widow  and  family  of  a  man 
%ho  was  killed  in  the  East  India  Docks  this  morning,  sir,"  rejoined 
Tim.     **  Smashed,  sir,  by  a  cask  of  sugar/' 

^'  He  is  a  good  creature,"  said  Mr.  Uheeryble,  with  great  earnestness. 
♦*  He  is  a  kind  soul.  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  Trimmers.  Trimmers 
it  one  of  the  best  friends  we  have.  He  makes  a  thousand  cases  known 
to  OS  that  we  should  never  discover  of  ourselves.  I  am  very  much 
Hbliged  to  Trimmers."  Saying  which,  Mr.  Cheeryble  rubbed  his  hands 
with  infinite  delight,  and  Mr.  Trimmers  happening  to  pass  the  door 
that  instant  on  his  way  out,  shot  out  aft«r  him  and  caught  him  by  the 
hand. 

**  I  owe  you  a  thousand  thanks.  Trimmers — ten  thousand  thanks — I 
take  it  very  friendly  of  you — very  friendly  indeed,"  said  Mr.  Cheeryble, 
dragging  him  into  a  comer  to  get  out  of  hearing.  ^'How  many 
children  are  there,  and  what  has  my  brother  Ned  given.  Trimmers?" 

*'  There  are  six  children,"  replied  the  gentleman,  "  and  your  brother 
has  siven  us  twenty  pounds." 

*' My  brother  Ned  is  a  good  fellow,  and  you're  a  good  fellow  too, 
3^rimmers,"  said  the  old  man,  shaking  him  by  both  hands  with  trembling 
eagerness.  "  Put  me  down  for  another  twenty— or — stop  a  minute, 
stop  a  minute.     We  must  n't  look  ostentatious ;   put  me  down  ten 

riid,  and  Tim  Linkinwater  ten  pound.  A  cheque  for  twenty  pound 
Mr.  Trimmers,  Tim.  God  bless  you.  Trimmers — and  come  and 
dhis  with  us  some  day  this  week ;  you'll  always  find  a  knife  and  fork, 
and  we  shall  be  delighted.     Now,  my  dear  Sir — cheque  for  Mr.  Linkin-  • 
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mtor,  Tim.  Smashed  by  a  cask  of  aagar,  and  mx  podr  childmi  ■  oh 
dear,  dear,  dear  1" 

Talkiog  on  in  this  stndn  as  fiui  aa  he  coold,  to  imrweBt  my  firiendly 
lemonstrances  from  the  collector  of  the  snbscriptioii  on  the  higi 
amount  of  his  donation,  Mr.  Gheeryble  led  Nicholaa,  equally  — ^^ww^w^ 
and  affected  by  what  he  had  seen  and  heard  in  this  short  qiaoe,  to 
the  half-opened  door  of  another  room. 

^^  Brother  Ned,"  said  Mr.  Gheeryble,  tapping  with  his  knnckks, 
and  stooping  to  listen,  ^^  arc  you  busy,  my  dear  brother,  or  eaa  yoQ 
^are  time  for  a  word  or  two  with  me  V' 

^^  Brother  Charles,  my  dear  fellow,"  refdied  a  yoice  from  the  inside  j 
so  like  in  its  tones  to  that  which  had  just  spoken  that  Nicholas  staftej, 
and  almost  thought  it  was  the  same,  ^'  Don't  ask  me  such  a  questioi^ 
but  come  in  directly." 

They  went  in  without  further  parley*  What  was  the  amaaaneat 
ni  Nicholas  when  his  conducter  advanced  and  exchanged  a  warn 
greeting  with  another  old  gentleman,  the  very  type  and  model  of 
himself — ^ihe  same  face,  the  same  figure,  the  same  coat,  waistcoat,  and 
neckcloth,  the  same  breeches  and  gaiters — nay,  there  wa^  the  ftrj 
same  white  liat  hanging  against  the  wall ! 

As  they  shook  each  other  by  the  hand,  the  face  of  each  lighted  up 
by  Ixiikining  looks  of  affection,  which  would  have  been  most  ddightfiil 
to  behold  m  infants,  and  which,  in  men  so  (^d,  was  inexpressibly 
touching,  Nicholas  could  observe  that  the  last  old  gentleman  was 
somethii^  stouter  than  his  brother ;  this,  and  a  slight  additional  shade 
of  clumsiness  in  his  gait  and  stature,  formed  the  only  perceptihlt 
difference  between  them.  Nobody  could  have  doubted  ilieir  beiaf 
twin  brothers. 

"  Brother  Ned,"  said  Nicholas's  friend,  closing  the  room-door, 
^^  here  is  a  young  friend  of  mine  that  we  must  assist.  Wc  must  maks 
proper  inquiries  into  his  statements,  in  justice  to  him  as  well  as  to  our- 
selves, and  if  they  are  confirmed — as  I  feel  assured  they  will  be— ws 
must  assist  him  ;  we  must  assist  him,  brother  Ned." 

"  It  is  enough,  my  dear  brother,  that  you  say  we  should,"  returned 
the  other.  "When  you  say  that,  no  further  inquiries  are  needed. 
He  shall  be  assisted.  What  are  his  necessities,  and  what  does  he 
require  ?     Where  is  Tim  Linkin water  ?    Let  us  have  him  here." 

Both  the  brothers,  it  may  be  here  remarked,  had  a  very  emphatic 
and  earnest  delivery,  both  had  lost  nearly  the  same  teeth,  which 
imparted  the  same  peculiarity  to  their  speech ;  and  both  spoke  as  if, 
besides  possessing  the  utmost  serenity  of  mind  that  the  kindliest  and 
most  unsuspecting  nature  could  bestow,  they  had,  in  collecting  the 
plums  from  Fortune's  choicest  pudding,  retained  a  few  f(nr  present  use^ 
and  kept  them  in  their  mouths, 

"  Where  is  Tim  Linkinwater  ? "  said  brother  Ned. 

"  Stop,  stop,  stop,"  said  brother  Charles,  taking  the  other  aside. 
^^  I've  a  plan,  my  dear  brother,  I've  a  plan.  Tim  is  getting  old,  and 
Tim  has  been  a  faithful  servant,  brother  Ned;  and  I  don't  think 
pensioning  Tim's  mother  and  sister,  and  buying  a  little  tomb  ior  the 
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Guoily  when  his  poor  brother  died,  was  a  sufficient  reoompenae  for  his 
hithful  services." 

^^  No,  no,  no,**  replied  the  other.  ^  Certainly  not.  Not  half  enough, 
pot  halt" 

^  If  we  could  lighten  Tim  s  duties,"  said  the  old  ffcntleraan,  **  sad 
pwrail  iqion  him  to  go  into  the  countiy  now  and  then,  and  sleep  in 
the  fresh  air,  besides,  two  or  three  times  a- week,  (which  he  could  if  he 
began  business  an  hour  later  in  the  morning,)  old  Tim  Linkinwater  would 

gmw  jom^  again  in  time;  and  he's  three  good  jcars  our  senior  now. 
Id  Tim  Linkinwater  young  again !  Eh,  brother  Ned,  eh  ?  Why,  I 
rseoDect  old  Tim  Linkinwater  quite  a  little  boy,  don't  you  ?  Ha,  ha, 
U!     Poor  Tim,  poor  Tim  1" 

And  the  fine  old  fellows  laughed  pleasantly  together:  each  with  a 
tear  of  regard  for  old  Tim  Linkinwater,  standing  in  hie  eye. 
-  ^  But  hear  this  first — hear  this  first,  brother  Ned,"  said  the  old 
man  hastily,  placing  two  chairs,  one  on  each  side  of  Nicholas.  *^  111 
Aeli  it  you  myself^  brother  Ned,  because  the  youne  gentleman  is  modest, 
and  is  a  scholar,  Ned,  and  I  shouldn't  feel  it  right  that  he  should  tell 
tm  hiB  Biarj  over  and  over  again  as  if  he  was  a  beggar,  or  as  if  we 
doubted  him.     No,  no,  no." 

**  No,  no,  no,"  returned  the  other,  nodding  his  head  gravely.  "  Very 
tight,  my  dear  brother,  very  right." 

^*  He  will  tell  mc  I'm  wrong,  if  I  make  a  mistake,"  said  NichoWs 
friend.  ^  But  whether  I  do  or  not,  you'll  be  very  much  afHeoted, 
brother  Ned,  remembering  the  time  when  we  were  two  friendless  ladsj 
and  earned  our  first  shilling  in  this  great  city." 

,  The  twins  pressed  each  other  s  hands  in  silence,  and,  in  his  own 
homely  manner,  ])rothcr  Charles  related  the  particulars  lie  had  heard 
from  Nicholas.  The  conversation  which  ensued  was  a  long  one,  and 
when  it  was  over  a  secret  conference  of  almost  equal  duration  took 
place  between  brother  Ned  and  Tim  Linkinwater  in  another  room.  It 
m  no  disparagement  to  Nicholas  to  say,  that  before  he  had  been 
doeeted  with  the  two  brothers  ten  minutes,  he  could  only  wave  his 
hand  at  every  fresh  expression  of  kindness  and  sympathy,  and  sob  like 
tt  little  child. 

At  length  brother  Ned  and  Tim  Linkinwater  came  back  together, 
when  Tim  instantly  walked  up  to  Nicholas  and  whispered  in  his  ear 
m  »  very  brief  sentence,  (for  Tim  was  ordinarily  a  man  of  few  words,) 
that  he  had  taken  down  the  address  in  the  tStrand,  and  would  call 
upon  him  that  evening  at  eight.  Having  done  which,  Tim  wiped  his 
spectacles  and  put  them  on,  preparatory  to  hearing  what  more  the 
brotheta  Cheeryble  had  got  to  say. 

"  Tim,"  said  brother  Charles,  "  You  understand  that  we  have  an 
intention  of  taking  this  young  gentleman  into  the  counting-house  V 

Brother  Ned  remarked  that  Tim  was  aware  of  that  intention,  and 
quite  approved  of  it ;  and  Tim  having  nodded,  and  said  he  did,  drew 
Jiiniself  up  and  looked  particularly  fat  and  very  important*     After 
which  there  was  a  profound  silence. 
- .  **rm  not  coming  an  hour  later  in  the  morning  you  know,"  said  Tim, 
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breaking  out  all  at  once,  and  looking  very  resolute.  ^  Fm  not  gomg 
to  sleep  in  the  fresh  air — no,  nor  I'm  not  going  into  tlie  oonntry 
either.     A  pretty  thing  at  this  time  of  day;  certainly.     Pho !" 

'^  Damn  your  obstinacy,  Tim  Linkinwater,"  said  brother  Chaileii 
looking  at  him  without  the  faintest  spark  of  anger,  and  with  a  coun- 
tenance radiant  with  attachment  to  the  old  clerk.  **•  Damn  your 
obstinacy,  Tim  Linkinwater,  what  do  you  mean.  Sir  ?  " 

''  It  8  forty-four  year,"  said  Tim,  making  a  calculation  in  the  air 
with  his  pen,  and  drawing  an  imaginary  line  before  be  cast  it  vp, 
**  forty-four  year,  next  May,  since  I  first  kept  the  books  of  Cheerjrble^ 
Brothers.  I've  opened  the  safe  every  morning  all  that  time  (Smidayi 
excepted)  as  the  clock  struck  nine,  and  gone  over  the  house  every  n^^ 
at  half-past  ten  (except  on  Foreign  Post  mghts,  and  then  twenty  minutos 
before  twelve)  to  see  the  doors  fastened  and  the  fires  out.  I've  never 
slept  out  of  the  back  attic  one  single  night.  There's  the  same 
mignionette  box  in  the  middle  of  the  window,  and  the  same  four 
flower-pots,  two  on  each  side,  that  I  brought  with  ma  when  I  fint 
came.  There  an  t — I've  said  it  again  and  again,  and  111  maintain  it- 
there  an't  such  a  square  as  this  in  the  world.  I  know  there  an't,"  said 
Tim,  with  sudden  energy,  and  looking  sternly  about  him.  **  Not  one. 
For  business  or  pleasure,  in  summer  time  or  winter— I  don't  care 
which — there's  nothing  like  it.  There's  not  such  a  spring  in  England 
as  the  pump  under  the  archway.  There's  not  such  a  view  in  England 
as  the  view  out  of  my  window ;  I've  seen  it  every  morning  before  I 
shaved,  and  I  ought  to  know  something  about  it.  I  have  slept  in  that 
room,"  added  Tim,  sinking  his  voice  a  Uttle,  '^for  four-and-forty  year; 
and  if  it  wasn't  inconvenient,  and  didn't  interfere  vnth  business,  I  should 
request  leave  to  die  there." 

^'  Damn  you,  Tim  Linkinwater,  how  dare  you  talk  about  dying  ?* 
roared  the  twins  by  one  impulse,  and  blowing  their  old  noses  violently. 

''  That's  what  I've  got  to  say,  Mr.  Edwm  and  Mr.  Charles,"  sud 
Tim,  squaring  his  shoulders  again.  ^^  This  isn't  the  first  time  you've 
talked  about  superannuating  mc ;  but  if  you  please  well  make  it  the 
last,  and  drop  the  subject  for  evermore." 

With  these  words,  Tim  Linkinwater  stalked  out  and  shut  himself 
up  in  his  glass  case,  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  had  had  his  say,  and 
was  thoroughly  resolved  not  to  be  put  down. 

The  brothers  interchanged  looks,  and  coughed  some  half-dozen  timfli 
without  speaking. 

^^  He  must  be  done  something  with,  brother  Ned,"  said  the  other, 
warmly ;  ^^  we  must  disregard  his  old  scruples ;  they  can't  be  tole- 
rated or  borne.  lie  must  be  made  a  partner,  brother  Ned ;  and  if  he 
won't  submit  to  it  peaceably,  we  must  have  recourse  to  violence." 

'^  Quite  right,"  replied  brother  Ned,  nodding  his  hesA  as  a  man 
thoroughly  detennined ;  '^  quite  right,  my  dear  brother.  If  he  won't 
listen  to  reason,  we  must  do  it  against  his  will,  and  show  him  that 
we  are  determined  to  exert  our  authority*  We  must  quarrel  with  hinit 
brother  Charles." 

^^  We  must — ^wc  certainly  must  have  a  quarrel  with  Tim  Linkin- 
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mier,"  8aid  the  other.  *'  Biii  in  the  mean  time,  my  dear  brother,  we 
axe  keeping  our  young  firiend ;  and  the  poor  lady  and  her  daughter 
will  be  anziooa  for  his  return.  So  let  us  say  good-bye  for  the  present^ 
acDd— -there,  there — take  oare  of  that  box,  my  dear  oir — and — ^no,  no^ 
1I0|  not  a  word  now ;  but  be  careful  of  the  crossings  and " 

And  with  any  disjointed  and  unconnected  words  which  would  prevent 
l^idiolas  from  pouring  forth  his  thanks,  the  brothers  hurried  him  out, 
•baking  hands  with  him  all  the  way,  and  affecting  yejry  unsuccessfully 
-^-they  were  poor  hands  at  deception  ! — to  be  whoUy  unconscious  of  the 
ftelings  that  completely  mastered  him. 

•  Nicholas's  heart  was  too  full  to  allow  of  his  turning  into  the  street 
vntil  he  had  recovered  some  composure.  When  he  at  last  glided  out  of 
Ibe  dark  doorway-comer  in  which  he  had  been  compell^  to  halt,  he 
caught  a  glimpse  of  the  twins  stealthily  peeping  in  at  one  comer  of 
the  glass-case,  evidently  undecided  whether  they  should  follow  up 
their  late  attack  without  delay,  or  for  the  present  postpone  la3ring 
Ibrther  siege  to  the  inflexible  Tim  Linkinwater. 

To  recount  all  the  delight  and  wonder  which  the  circumstances  just 
detailed  awakened  at  Miss  La  Creevy's,  and  all  the  things  that  were 
done,  said,  thought,  expected,  hoped,  and  prophesied  in  consequence, 
ia  beside  the  present  course  and  purpose  of  these  adventures.  It  is 
anfficient  to  state,  in  brief,  that  Mr.  Timothy  Linkinwater  arrived 
mmetual  to  his  appointment ;  that,  oddity  as  he  was,  and  jealous  as 
be  was  bound  to  be  of  the  proper  exercise  of  his  employers'  most 
comprehensive  liberality,  he  reported  strongly  and  warmly  in  favour  of 
Nicholas ;  and  that  next  day  he  was  appointed  to  the  vacant  stool  in 
the  oounting-house  of  Cheeryble,  Brothers,  with  a  present  salary  of  one 
bondred  and  twenty  pounds  a  year. 

^  And  I  think,  my  dear  brother,"  said  Nicholas's  first  friend,  '*  that 
if  we  were  to  let  them  that  little  cottage  at  Bow  which  is  empty,  at 
something  under  the  usual  rent,  now-*£h,  brother  Ned  ?  " 
-  ^  For  nothing  at  all,"  said  brother  Ned.  ^^  We  are  rich,  and  should 
be  ashamed  to  touch  the  rent  under  such  circumstances  as  these. 
Where  is  Tim  Linkinwater  ? — for  nothing  at  all,  my  dear  brother,  for 
nothmg  at  aU." 

^  Perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  say  something,  brother  Ned,"  sug- 
gested the  other,  mildly;  ^Mt  would  help  to  preserve  habits  of 
nvffality,  you  know,  and  remove  any  painful  sense  of  overwhelming 
obligations.  We  might  say  fifteen  pound,  or  twenty  pound,  and  if  it 
was  punctually  paid,  make  it  up  to  them  in  some  other  way.  And  I 
might  secretly  advance  a  small  loan  towards  a  little  furniture,  and  you 
miffht  secretly  advance  another  small  loan,  brother  Ned ;  and  if  we 
find  them  doing  well — as  we  shall ;  there's  no  fear,  no  fear — ^we  can 
diaage  the  loans  into  gifts — carefully,  brother  Ned,  and  by  degrees, 
and  without  pressing  upon  them  too  much ;  what  do  you  say  now, 
brother?" 

Brother  Ned  gave  liis  hand  upon  it,  and  not  only  said  it  should  be 
done,  but  had  it  done  too :  and  in  one  .short  week  Nicholas  took 
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pOBsendoQ  oi  tiie  stool,  and  Mn.  Niekldbj  and  Kaie  took 
•of  the  houae ;  and  all  waa  hope,  bostle^  and  fight-heartodnoM, 

There  surely  never  was  such  a  week  of  diacoveriea  and  auipiiam  as 
the  first  week  of  that  cottage.  Every  night  when  Michel  caat 
heme,  something  new  had  heen  found  oat.  One  day  it  was  a  grapar 
▼ine,  and  another  day  it  was  a  hoikr,  and  another  day  it  was  t£s  key 
id  the  front  parlour  closet  at  the  bottom  of  the  water-butt,  and  so  on 
through  a  hundred  items.  Then,  this  room  was  embdlished  with  a 
ffnislin  curtain,  and  that  room  was  rendered  quite  elegant  by  a  window- 
blind,  and  such  improTements .  were  made  as  no  one  would  havi 
supposed  possible.  Then,  there  was  Miss  La  Creevy,  who  had  oome 
out  in  the  omnibus  to  stop  a  day  or  two  and  hdp,  and  who  wis 
perpetually  losing  a  very  small  brown  paper  parcel  of  tin  tacks  and  a 
Tery  large  hammer,  and  running  about  with  her  sleeves  tucked  up  at 
the  wrists,  and  falling  off  pairs  of  steps  and  hurting  herself  very  mook 
«— and  Mrs.  Nickleby,  who  talked  incessantly,  and  did  something  now 
and  then,  but  not  often — and  Kate,  who  busied  herself  noiselessly  everyr 
where,  and  was  pleased  with  everjrthing — and  Smike,  who  niade  the 
garden  a  perfect  wonder  to  look  upon— and  Nicholas,  who  helped  and 
encouraged  them  every  one — all  the  peace  and  cheerfulness  of  hooM 
jrestored,  with  such  new  zest  imparted  to  every  frugal  pleasure,  and  anoh 
delight  to  every  hour  of  meeting,  as  misfortune  and  separation  alone 
€ould  give. 

In  sfiort,  the  poor  Nicklebys  were  social  and  happy ;  while  the 
Nickleby  was  alone  and  miserable. 


CHAPTER   XXXVI. 

PRIVATE  AND  CONFIDENTIAL  ;  RELATING  TO  FAMILY  MATTERS.  SHOW- 
ING now  MR.  KENWIGS  UNDERWENT  VIOLENT  AGITATION,  AND  HOW 
MRS.    KENWIGS    WAS    AS    WELL    AS   COULD   BE   EXPECTED. 


It  might  have  been  about  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  it 
growing  dark  in  the  narrow  streets  near  Golden  Square,  when  Mr. 
Kenwigs  sent  out  for  a  pair  of  the  cheapest  white  kid  gloves — ^thoae  at 
fourtecnpence — and  selecting  the  strongest,  which  happened  to  he  the 
right-hand  one,  walked  down  stairs  with  an  air  of  some  pomp  and 
much  excitement,  and  proceeded  to  muffle  the  knob  of  the  street-door 
knocker  thm^.  Having  executed  this  task  with  great  nicety,  Mr. 
Kenwigs  pulled  the  door  to  after  him,  and  just  stepped  across  the  road 
to  try  the  effect  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  street.  Satisfied  that 
nothing  could  possibly  look  better  in  its  way,  Mr.  Kenwigs  then 
stepped  back  again,  and  calling  through  the  keyhole  to  Morleena  to 
open  the  door,  vanished  into  the  house,  and  was  seen  no  longer. 

Now,  considered  as  an  abstract  circumstance,  there  was  no  more 
obvious  cause  or  reason  wby  Mr.  Kenwigs  should  take  the  trouble  of 
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poffling  this  particiikr  loMwkeiv  ^^^^^  there  would  haTe  been  for  hk 
muffling  the  luiocker  of  any  nobleman  or  gentleman  resident  ten  miles 
off ;  because,  tw  the  greater  convenienoe  of  the  numerous  lodgers,  the 
street-door  always  stood  wide  open,  and  the  knocker  was  never  used  at 
alL  The  first  floor,  the  second  floor,  and  the  third  floor,  had  each  a 
bsll  of  its  own.  As  to  the  attics,  no  one  ever  called  on  them ;  if  any 
body  wanted  the  parlours,  there  they  were  close  at  hand,  and  all  hs 
luid  to  do  was  to  walk  steuight  into  them ;  while  the  kitchen  had  a 
wparate  entrance  down  the  area  steps.  As  a  question  of  mere  necessity 
said  usefulness,  therefore,  this  muffling  of  the  knocker  was  thoroughly 
moomprehensible. 

.  .  But  knockers  may  be  muffled  for  other  purposes  than  those  of  mere 
litilitarianism,  as,  in  the  present  instance,  was  clearly  shown.  Thero 
lie  certain  polite  forms  and  ceremonies  which  must  be  observed  in  civi- 
lised lifo^  or  mankind  relapse  into  their  original  barbarism.  No  genteel 
lady  was  ever  yet  confined — ^indeed,  no  genteel  confinement  can  possibly 
jUke  place — without  the  accompanying  symbol  of  a  muffled  knocker. 
Mrs.  Kenwigs  was  a  lady  of  some  pretensions  to  gentility  ;  Mrs. 
Ke&wigs  was  ccmfined*  And,  therefore,  Mr.  Kenwigs  tied  up  the 
silent  knocker  on  the  premises  in  a  white  kid  glove. 

•  *^  I'm  not  quite  certain  neither,"  said  Mr.  Kenwigs,  arranging  his 
Airt-collar,  and  walking  slowly  up  stairs,  whether,  ^^  as  it's  a  boy,  I 
won't  have  it  in  the  papers." 

Pondering  upon  the  advisability  of  this  step,  and  the  sensation  it  was 
likely  to  create  in  the  neighbourhood,  Mr.  Kenwigs  betook  himself  to 
ibe  sitting-room,  where  various  extremely  diminutive  articles  of  cloth- 
ing were  airing  on  a  horse  before  the  iire,  and  Mr.  Lumbey,  the  doctor, 
was  dandling  the  baby — ^that  is,  the  old  baby — not  the  new  one. 

**  It's  a  fine  boy,  Mr.  Kenwigs,"  said  Mr.  Lumbey,  the  doctor. 
.    **  You  consider  him  a  fine  boy,  do  you,  sir?"  returned  Mr.  Kenwigs.* 
•    **  It's  the  finest  boy  I  ever  saw  in  all  my  life,"  said  the  doctor.     "  I 
psEver  saw  such  a  baby." 

It  is  a  pleasant  thing  to  reflect  upon,  and  furnishes  a  complete 
answer  to  those  who  contend  for  the  gradual  degeneration  of  the  human 
species,  that  every  baby  bom  into  the  world  is  a  finer  one  than  the  last. 

*•  I  ne — ver  saw  such  a  baby,"  said  Mr.  Lumbey,  the  doctor. 
:  ^*  Morleena  was  a  fine  baby,"  remarked  Mr.  Kenwigs ;  as  if  this  were 
isUior  an  attack,  by  implication,  upon  the  family. 
.  **  They  were  all  fine  babies,"  said  Mr.  Lumbey.  And  Mr.  Lumbey 
W«it  on  nursing  the  baby  with  a  thoughtful  look.  Whether  he  was 
considering  under  what  head  he  could  best  charge  the  nursing  in  the 
faill,  was  best  known  to  liimself. 

During  this  short  conversation.  Miss  Morleena,  as  the  eldest  of  the 
bmily,  and  natural  representative  of  her  mother  during  her  indisposi- 
tion, had  been  hustling  and  slapping  the  three  younger  Miss  Kenwigses, 
without  intermission;  which  considerate  and  aflectionate  conduct 
bvought  tears  into  the  eyes  of  Mr.  Kenwigs,  and  caused  him  to  declajre 
UMity  in.  understanding  and  behaviour,  that  child  was  a  woman. 
,    ^*  8he  will  be  a  treasure  to  the  man  she  marries,  sir,"  said  Mr. 
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Kenwigs,  half  aside ;  ^^  I  tliink  she  U  many  above  her  sUtioiii  Mr. 
Lumbey." 

^'  I  shouldn't  wonder  at  all,"  replied  the  doctor. 

*'  You  never  see  her  dance,  sir,  did  yon  ?  "  asked  Mr.  KmsemgL 

The  doctor  shook  his  head. 

^'  Ay  ! "  said  Mr.  Kenwigs,  as  though  he  pitied  him  from  Ins  iMtrt, 
'*  then  you  don't  know  what  she's  capable  of." 

All  this  time  there  had  been  a  great  whisking  in  and  out  Of  the  oAtt 
room ;  the  door  had  been  opened  and  shut  very  softly  about  twcalj 
times  a  minute,  (for  it  vras  necessary  to  keep  Mrs.  Kenwigs  quiel^ 
and  the  baby  had  been  exhibited  to  a  score  or  two  of  deputalKini  fim 
a  select  body  of  female  friends,  who  h&d  assembled  in  the  pana|^  aal 
about  the  street-door,  to  discuss  the  event  in  all  its  bearings.  Indeed^ 
the  excitement  extended  itself  over  the  whole  street,  and  groups  of 
ladies  might  be  seen  standing  at  the  doors, — some  in  the  interintiog 
condition  in  which  Mrs.  Kenwigs  had  last  appeared  in  public,— ^dating 
their  experiences  of  similar  occurrences.  Some  few  acquired  gretft 
credit  from  having  prophesied,  the  day  before  yesterday,  exaoftly  wfaflo 
it  would  come  to  pass ;  others  i^ain  related,  how  that  they  guessed  what 
it  was,  directly  they  saw  Mr.  Kenwigs  turn  pale  and  run  up  the  street 
iss  hard  as  ever  he  could  go.  Some  said  one  thing,  and  some  another ; 
but  all  talked  together,  and  all  agreed  upon  two  points :  first,  thai  il 
was  very  meritorious  and  highly  praiseworthy  in  Mrs.  Kenwiffs,  to 
do  as  she  had  done ;  and  secondly,  that  there  never  was  such  &  udlfal 
tod  scientific  doctor  as  that  Doctor  Lumbey. 

In  the  midst  of  this  general  hubbub.  Doctor  Lumbey  sat  in  the 
first  floor  front,  as  before  related,  nursing  the  deposed  baby,  and  talking 
to  Mr.  Kenwigs.  He  was  a  stout  bluff-looking  scntleman,  with  no 
ahirt-collar,  to  speak  of,  and  a  beard  that  had  been  growing  since 
yesterday  morning ;  for  Doctor  Lumbey  was  popular,  and  the  neigh- 
bourhood was  prolific ;  and  there  had  been  no  less  than  three  ouber 
knockers  muffled,  one  after  the  other,  within  the  last  forty-eight  hours. 

"  Well,  Mr.  Kenwigs,"  said  Dr.  Lumbey,  "  this  makes  six.  You'll 
have  a  fine  family  in  time,  sir." 

'^  I  think  six  is  almost  enough,  sir,"  returned  Mr.  Kenwigs. 

"  Pooh !  pooh  ! "  said  the  doctor.    "  Nonsense  !  not  half  enough." 

With  this  the  doctor  laughed  ;  but  he  didn't  laugh  half  as  much  as 
a  married  friend  of  Mrs.  Kenwigs's,  who  had  just  come  in  from  the 
sick-chamber,  to  report  progress  and  take  a  small  sip  of  brandy-ahd- 
water;  and  who  seemed  to  consider  it  one  of  the  best  jokes  ever  launched 
upon  society. 

"  They're  not  altogether  dependent  upon  good  fortune,  neither,"  said 
Mr.  Kenwigs,  taking  his  second  daughter  on  his  knee ;  ^'  they  have 
expectations." 

"  Oh,  indeed ! "  said  Mr.  Lumbey,  the  doctor. 

"  And  very  good  ones  too,  I  believe,  haven't  they  ?  "  asked  the  mar- 
ried lady. 

*'  Why,  ma'am,"  said  Mr.  Kenwigs,  **  it's  not  exactly  for  me  to  say 
what  they  may  be,  or  what  they  may  not  be.    It's  not  for  me  to  boast 
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of  any  fiunily  with  which  I  have  the  honour  to  be  connected ;  at  the 
tame  time,  Mn.  Kenwiga^s  ia  I  should  say/'  said  Mr.  Kenwiga, 
abruptly,  and  raising  his  Toice  as  he  spoke,  ''  that  my  children  might 
come  into  a  matter  of  a  hundred  pound  i^piece,  perhaps.  Perhape 
inore,  but  certainly  that." 

^  And  a  very  pretty  little  fortune,"  said  the  married  lady. 

*'  There  are  some  relations  of  Mrs.  Kenwigs's,"  said  Mr.  Kenwiga, 
taking  a  pinch  of  snuff  from  the  doctor's  box,  and  then  sneezing  very 
havd,  lor  he  wasn't  used  to  it,  **  that  might  leaye  their  hundred  pound 
ti'-piece  to  ten  people,  and  yet  not  go  begging  when  they  had  done  it." 
.^  Ah !  I  know  who  yoa  mean,"  obsenred  the  married  lady,  nodding 
bar  head. 

.  ^  I  made  mention  of  no  names,  and  I  wish  to  make  mention  of  n6 
names,"  said  Mr.  Kenwin,  with  a  portentous  look.  ^^  Many  of  my 
fridids  have  met  a  relation  of  Mrs.  Kenwiffs's  in  this  very  room,  as 
would  do  honour  to  any.  company ;  that's  all." 

i  **  I've  met  him,"  said  the  married  lady,  with  a  glance  towarda 
Poctor  Lumbey. 

•  **'  It's  naterally  very  gratifying  to  my  feelings  as  a  father,  to  see 
aiich  a  man  as  that,  a  kissing  and  taking  notice  of  my  children," 
pnrsned  Mr.  Kenwigs.  *^  It's  naterally  very  mtifying  to  my  feelings 
as  a  man,  to  know  that  man.  It  will  be  natersdly  very  gratifying  to  my 
Ibelings  as  a  husband,  to  make  that  man  acquainted  with  this  ewent." 

Having  delivered  his  sentiments  in  this  form  of  words,  Mr.  Kenwisa 
atxanged  his  second  daughter's  flaxen  tail,  and  bade  her  be  a  good  girl 
and  mind  what  her  sister,  Morleena,  said. 

**  That  girl  grows  more  like  her  mother  every  day,"  said  Mr. 
Lmnbey,  suddenly  stricken  with  an  enthusiastic  admiration  of 
Morleena* 

*^  There!"  rejoined  the  married  lady.  "  What  I  always  say — what 
I  alwajTS  did  say.  She's  the  very  picter  of  her."  And  having  thus 
directed  the  general  attention  to  the  young  lady  in  question,  the  mar- 
ried lady  embraced  the  opportunity  of  taking  another  sip  of  the  brandy- 
and-water — and  a  pretty  long  sip  too. 

**  Yes  I  there  is  a  likeness, '  said  Mr.  Kenwigs,  after  some  reflection. 
**  But  such  a  woman  as  Mrs.  Kenwigs  was,  afore  she  was  married ! 
Qood  gracious,  such  a  woman !" 

Mr.  Lumbey  shook  his  head  with  great  solemnity,  as  though  to 
imply  that  he  supposed  she  must  have  been  rather  a  dazzler. 

**  Talk  of  fairies!"  cried  Mr.  Kenwigs.  "  /  never  see  anybody  so 
light  to  be  alive — never.  Such  manners  too  ;  so  playful,  and  yet  so 
aewerely  proper!  As  for  her  figure!  It  isn't  generally  known,"  said 
Mr.  Kenwigs,  dropping  his  voice  ;  *'  but  her  figure  was  such  at  that 
time,  that  the  sicn  of  the  Britannia  over  in  the  Ilolloway  road,  waa 
painted  from  it  1 

"  But  only  see  what  it  is  now,"  urged  the  married  lady.     "  Does 
wks  look  like  the  mother  of  six  ?" 
-   **•  Quite  ridiculous,"  cried  the  doctor. 

**  Sho  looks  a  deal  more  like  her  own  daughter,"  said  the  married 
kdy. 
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^  So  she  does,"  aneoted  Mr.  Lainbey.    '^  A  giesi  dnl  nun." 

Mr.  Kenwigs  was  about  to  make  some  farther  obeerrations,  moel 
probably  in  confirmation  of  this  opinion,  when  another  married  lady, 
who  had  looked  in  to  keep  up  Mrs.  Kenwigs'  spirits,  and  help  to  dear 
off  anything  in  the  eating  and  drinking  way  that  might  be  going  aboot^ 
put  in  her  head  to  announce  that  she  had  just  been  down  to  answer 
the  bell,  and  that  there  was  a  gentleman  at  the  door  who  wanted  to 
see  Mr.  Kenwigs  ^^  most  particular." 

'  Shadowy  visions  of  his  distinguished  relation  flitted  through  the  bvaia 
of  Mr.  Kenwigs,  as  this  message  was  deUyered ;  and  under  their  infln^ 
ence,  he  despatched  Morleena  to  show  the  gentleman  up  straightway. 

^'  Why,  I  do  declare,"  said  Mr.  Kenwigs,  standing  opposite  ths 
door  so  as  to  get  the  earliest  glimpse  of  the  visitor,  as  he  came  up-stairs, 
^  it's  Mr.  Johnson.     How  do  you  find  yourself  sir  ?" 

Nicholas  shook  hands,  kissed  his  old  pupils  all  round,  entrusted  a 
large  parcel  of  toys  to  the  guardianship  c^  Morleena,  bowed  to  ths 
do^or  and  the  married  ladies,  and  inquired  aflker  Mrs.  Kenwigs  in  a 
tone  of  interest,  which  went  to  the  very  heart  and  soul  of  the  nuns, 
who  had  come  in  to  warm  some  mysterious  compound  in  a  little  sauce- 
pan over  the  fire. 

^  I  ought  to  make  a  hundred  apologies  to  you  for  calling  at  sadi 
a  season,'  said  Nicholas,  ^but  I  was  not  aware  of  it  until  I  bad 
rung  the  bell,  and  my  time  is  so  fully  occupied  now,  that  I  feared  it 
might  be  some  days  before  I  could  possibly  come  again." 

^^  No  time  like  the  present,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Kenwigs.  ^^  Hie  sitiwa* 
tion  of  Mrs.  Kenwigs,  sir,  is  no  obstacle  to  a  little  conrevBatioii 
between  you  and  me,  I  hope  ?" 

*'  You  are  very  good,"  said  Nicholas. 

At  this  juncture  ])roclamation  was  made  by  another  married  lady, 
that  the  baby  had  begun  to  eat  like  anything ;  whereupon  the  two 
married  ladies,  already  pientioned^  rushed  tumultuously  into  the  bed- 
room to  behold  him  in  the  act. 

^^  The  fact  is,"  resumed  Nicholas,  *^  that  before  I  left  the  country, 
where  I  have  been  for  some  time  past,  I  undertook  to  deliver  a  message 
to  you." 

*'  Ay,  ay  ?"  said  Mr.  Kenwigs. 

''  And  I  have  been/'  added  Nicholas,  ^^  already  in  town  for  some  days 
without  having  had  an  opportunity  of  doing  so." 

'^  It*8  no  matter  sir,"  said  Mr.  Kenwigs.  ^'  I  dare  say  it's  none  the 
worst  for  keeping  cold.  1^1  essage  from  the  country !"  said  Mr.  Kenwigs, 
ruminating  ;  ^^  that's  curious.   I  don't  know  any  body  in  the  country.** 

*'  Miss  Petowker,"  suggested  Nicholas. 

«  Oh  !  from  her,  is  it?"  said  Mr.  Kenwigs.  "  Oh  dear,  yes.  Ah  ! 
Mrs.  Kenwigs  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  her.  Henrietta  Petowker, 
eh  ?  How  odd  things  come  about,  now !  That  you  should  have  met 
her  in  the  country — Well !" 

Hearing  this  mention  of  their  old  friend's  name,  the  four  Miss 
Kenwigscs  gathered  round  Nicholas,  open  eyed  and  mouthed,  to  hear 
more.  Mr.  Kenwigs  looked  a  little  curious  too,  but  quite  eomfortahle 
and  unsuspecting. 
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^^Tbe  mtflttge  iriates  to  fiunfly  iiuitiei%*  taid  Nicholas,  hesitating. 
'^  Ohf  never  mind,"  and  Kenw^s,  fflsneiDg  at  Mr.  Lumhey,  who 
having  rashly  taken  chai^pa  of  little  Lmyrick,  found  nobod  j  disposed 
to  relieve  him  o£  hispfOBioas  hnrden.     ^  All  fiHlends  here." 

Nieholaa  hemmed  onoe  or  twice,  and  seemed  to  have  some  difBicnIty 
in  proceeding. 

^'  At  Portsmouth  Henrietta  Pctowker  is,"  observed  Mr.  Kenwigs.    - 
<«  Yea,"  8ttd  Nicholas.     ^  Mr.  Lmyriok  is  then." 
Mr.  Kenwigs  turned  pale,  but  he  recovered  and  said,  tkat  was  aa 
odd  coincidence  also. 

^The  message  is  from  him,"  said  Nicholas. 

Mr.  Kenwigs  appeared  to  revive.  He  knew  that  his  niece  veas  in  a 
delicate  state,  and  had  no  doubt  sent  veord  that  they  were  to  forward 
foil  particulars : — Yes.  That  was  very  kind  of  him — so  like  him  too! 
,  *^  fie  desired  me  to  give  his  kindest  love,*'  said  Nicholas. 
. .  **  Very  much  obliged  to  him,  I'm  sure.  Your  great-uncle,  Lilly  vick, 
my  dears,"  interpos^  Mr.  Kenwigs,  conde8cai£ngly  explaining  it  to 
^M  children. 

**  His  kindest  love,"  resumed  Nicholas ;  ^  and  to  say  that^  he  had  uxi 
time  to  write,  but  thai  he  was  nuurried  to  Miss  Petowker."  ' 
•  Mr,  Kenw^  started  from  his  seat  with  a  petrified  stare,  caught  hitf 
iMOttd  daugfato:  by  the  flaxen  tail,  and  covered  his  face  with  his  pocket- 
.handkerchief.  Morleena  fell,  all  stifif  and  rigid,  into  the  baby's  chair,' 
90 Am  had  seen  her  mother  fall  when  she  fiimted  away,  and  the  two 
•fflBMung  little  Kenwigses  shrieked  in  afiright. 

H*.'  ^Mj  children,  my  defrauded,  swindled  infants!"  cried  Mr.  Kenwigs, 
njriling  80  hard,  in  his  vdiemence,  at  the  flaxen  tail  of  his  second 
IniMhftnr,  that  he  lifted  her  up  on  tiptoe,  and  kept  her  for  some  seconds 
in  Oat  attitude.     ''  Villain,  ass,  traitor  !" 

.   <*I>nit  the  man!"  cried  the  nurse,  looking  angrily  round.     '^  What 
deea  be  mean  by  making  that  noise  here  ?" 

^Silence,  woman!"  said  Mr.  Kenwigs  fiercely. 
.^I  won't  be  nlent,"  returned  the  nurse.     "Be  silent  yourself,  you 
Wietch.     Have  you  no  regard  for  your  baby  ?" 
**  No !"  returned  Mr.  Kenwigs. 

^  Moore  shame  for  you,"  retorted  the  nurse.  '^  Ugh  !  you  unnatural 
monster." 

**Let  him  die,"  cried  Mr.  Kenwigs,  in  the  torrent  of  his  vnrath. 
*^Lct  him  die.  He  has  no  expectations,  no  property  to  come  into. 
We  want  no  babies  here,"  said  Mr.  Kenwigs  recklessly.  "  Take  'em 
away,  take  'em  away  to  the  Fondling  !" 

With  these  awful  remarks  Mr.  Kenwigs  sat  himself  down  in  a  chair, 
and  defied  the  nurse,  who  made  the  best  of  her  way  into  the  adjoining 
room,  and  returned  with  a  stream  of  matrons :  declaring  that  Mr. 
Kenwigs  had  spoken  blasphemy  against  his  ^Eimily,  and  must  be  raving 
mad. 

Appearances  were  certainly  not  in  Mr.  Kenwigs's  favour,  for  the 
exertion  of  speaking  with  so  much  vehemence,  and  yet  in  such  a  tone 
as  should  prevent  his  lamentations  reaching  the  cars  of  Mrs.  Kenwigs, 
had  made  him  very  black  in  the  face ;  besides  which,  the  exmtemontof 
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the  occasion,  and  an  unwonted  indolgenoe  in  Tarions  strong  cordials  to 
celebrate  it,  had  swollen  and  dilated  his  features  to  a  most  nnosoal 
extent.  But  Nicholas  and  the  doctor — ^who  had  been  passrre  at  fint, 
doubting  very  much  whether  Mr.  Kenwigs  eonld  be  in  earnest — inter- 
fering to  explain  the  immediate  cause  of  his  condition,  the  indignalion 
of  the  matrons  was  changed  to  pity,  and  they  implored  him  with  mncb 
feeling  to  go  quietly  to  bed. 

"  The  attention,  said  Mr.  Kenwigs,  looking  around  with  a  plaintita 
air,  ^'  the  attention  that  I've  shown  to  that  man.  The  hjrsetera  he  hat 
oat,  and  the  pints  of  ale  he  has  drank,  in  this  house — !" 

'^  It's  very  trying,  and  very  hard  to  bear,  we  know,"  said  one  of  tbe 
piarried  ladies ;  *'  but  think  of  your  dear  darling  wife." 

^'  Oh  yes,  and  what  she's  be^  a  undergoing  o^  only  this  day,' 
a  great  many  voices.     ^^  There's  a  good  man,  do." 

^'  The  presents  that  have  been  made  to  hhn,"  said  Mr. 
reverting  to  his  calamity,  ^'  the  pipes,  the  snuff-boxes-*a  pair  of  india- 
rubber  goloshes,  that  cost  six  and  sixpence—" 

^^  Ah  !  it  won't  bear  thinking  of,  indeed,"  cried  the  matrons  generally ; 
*'  but  it  '11  all  come  home  to  hun,  never  fear." 

Mr.  Kenwigs  looked  darkly  upon  the  ladies  as  if  he  would  prefer  its 
all  coming  home  to  Atm,  as  there  was  nothing  to  be  got  by  it ;  but  he 
said  nothing,  and  resting  his  head  upon  his  hand,  subsided  into  a  kind 
of  doze. 

Then  the  matrons  again  expatiated  on  the  expediency  of  taking  the 
good  gentleman  to  bed ;  observing  that  he  would  be  better  to-mloiTow,^ 
and  that  they  knew  what  was  the  wear  and  tear  of  some  men's  mindi 
when  their  wives  were  taken  as  Mrs.  Kenwigs  had  been  that  day,  and 
that  it  did  him  great  credit,  and  there  was  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of  in 
it ;  far  from  it :  they  liked  to  see  it,  they  did,  for  it  showed  a  good 
hcKirt.  And  one  lady  observed,  as  a  case  bearing  upon  the  present,  that 
her  husband  was  often  quite  light-headed  from  anxiety  on  simikr 
occasions,  and  that  once,  when  her  little  Johnny  was  bom,  it  wst 
nearly  a  week  before  he  came  to  himself  again,  during  the  whole  of 
which  time  he  did  nothing  but  cry  ^'  Is  it  a  boy,  is  it  a  boy  ?"  in  a 
manner  which  went  to  the  hearts  of  all  his  hearers. 

At  length  Morleena  (who  quite  forgot  she  had  fainted,  when  she 
found  she  was  not  noticed)  announced  that  a  chamber  was  ready  ffxt 
her  afflicted  parent ;  and  Mr.  Kenwigs,  having  partially  smothered  bis 
four  daughters  in  the  closeness  of  his  embrace,  accepted  the  doctor's 
arm  on  one  side,  and  the  support  of  Nicholas  on  the  other,  and  was 
conducted  up-stairs  to  a  bedroom  which  had  been  secured  for  the 
occasion. 

Having  seen  him  sound  asleep  and  heard  him  snore  most  satisfactorily, 
and  having  further  presided  over  the  distribution  of  the  toys,  to  the 
perfect  contentment  of  all  tbe  little  Kenwigses,  Nicholas  took  his  leave. 
The  matrons  dropped  off  one  by  one,  with  the  exception  of  six  or  eight 
particular  friends,  who  had  determined  to  stop  all  night ;  tbe  lights  in 
the  bouses  gradually  disappeared  ;  the  last  bulletin  was  issued  that 
Mrs.  Kenwigs  was  as  well  as  could  be  expected ;  and  the  whole  femily 
were  left  to  their  repose. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

mCHOLAS  FINDS  FURTHBR  yAVOUR  IN  THE  BYES  OF  THE  BROTHEBS 
OHEERTBLE  AND  MR.  TIMOTHY  LINKINWATER.  THE  BROTHERS 
OITB  A  BANQUET  ON  A  GREAT  ANNUAL  OCCASION;  NICHOLAS,  ON 
RETURNING  HOME  FROM  IT,  RECEIVES  A  MYSTERIOUS  AND  IM« 
PORTANT  DISCLOSURE    FROM   THE   LIPS  OP  MRS.   NICKLEDY. 

The  Square  in  which  the  connting-hoase  of  the  brothers  Cheeryble 
WIS  situated,  although  it  might  not  wholly  realize  the  Y&ry  sanguine 
expectations  idiich  a  stranger  would  be  disposed  to  form  on  hearing 
the  fervent  encomiums  bestowed  upon  it  by  Tim  Linkinwater,  was, 
nevertheless,  a  sufficiently  desirable  nook  in  the  heart  of  a  busy  town 
Hke  London,  and  one  which  occupied  a  high  place  in  the  affectionate 
nmembrances  of  several  grave  persons  domiciled  in  the  neighbourhood, 
whose  recollections,  however,  dated  from  a  much  more  recent  period, 
and  whose  attachment  to  the  spot  was  far  less  absorbing  than  were  the 
recollections  and  attachment  of  the  enthusiastic  Tim. 

And  let  not  those  whose  eyes  have  been  accustomed  to  the  ansto- 
entic  gravity  of  Ghrosvenor  Square  and  Hanover  Square,  the  dowager 
bemnness  and  frigidity  of  Fitzroy  Square,  or  the  gravel  walks  and 
garden  seats  of  the  Squares  of  Russell  and  Euston,  suppose  that  the 
effections  of  Tim  Linkinwater,  or  the  iiiferi(»'  lovers  of  this  particular 
locality,  had  been  awakened  and  kept  alive  by  any  refreshing  asso- 
ciations with  leaves  however  dingy,  or  grass,  however  bare  and  thin; 
The  City  square  has  no  inclosure,  save  the  lamp-post  in  the  middle, 
and  no  grass  but  the  weeds  which  spring  up  nmiMi  its  base.  It  is  a 
qjaaet,  little- frequented,  retired  spot,  favourable  to  melancholy  and-con- 
tonplation,  and  appointments  of  long> waiting ;  and  up'  and  down  its 
every  side  the  Appointed  saunters  idly  by  the  hour  together,  wakening 
the  edioes  with  the  monotonous  sound  of  his  footsteps  on  the  smooth 
wem  stones,  and  counting  first  the  windows  and  then  the  very  bricks 
of  the  tall  silent  houses  that  hem  him  round  about.  In  winter-time  the 
mow'  will  linger  there,  long  after  it  has  melted  from  the  busy  streets 
and  highways.  The  summer's  sun  holds  it  in  some  respect,  and  while 
he  darts  his  cheerful  rays  sparingly  into  the  square,  he  keeps  his  fiery 
heat  and  glare  for  noisier  and  less-imposing  precincts.  It  is  so  quiet 
that  you  can  almost  hear  the  ticking  of  your  own  watch  when  you 
stop  to  cool  in  its  refreshing  atmosphere.  There  is  a  distant  hum — of 
ooeches,  not  of  insects — ^but  no  other  sound  disturbs  the  stillness  of  the 
square.  The  ticket- porter  leans  idly  against  the  post  at  the  comer, 
eemfortably  warm,  but  not  hot,  although  the  day  is  broiliug.  His 
white  apron  flaps  languidly  in  the  air,  his  head  gradually  droops  upon 
his  breast,  he  takes  very  long  winks  with  both  eyes  at  once ;  even  he 
18  unable  to  withstand  the  soporific  influence  of  the  place,  and  is 
gimdually  fidling  asleep.  But  now  he  starts  into  full  wakefulnew, 
lecoils  a  step  or  two,  and  gazes  out  before  him  with  eager  wildness  in 
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bis  eye.  Is  H  a  job,  or  a  boy  at  marbles  ?  Does  be  sse  ft  ffboot,  or 
bear  an  oigan  ?  No ;  sigbt  more  unwonted  still — Ihoro  is  a  bntterfly 
in  the  square— a  real,  lire,  butterfly !  astray  firom  flowen  and  sweeiSy 
and  fluttering  among  the  iron  heads  of  the  dosty  area  railings  ! 

But  if  there  were  not  many  matters  immediately  withont  the  doors 
of  Cheeryble  Brothers,  to  engage  the  attention  or  distract  the  tboaghis 
of  the  young  clerk,  there  were  not  a  few  within  to  interest  and  amuse 
bim.  There  was  scarcely  an  object  in  the  place,  animate  or  inanimate, 
which  did  not  partake  in  some  degree  of  the  scrupulous  method  and 
punctuality  of  Mr.  Timothy  Linkmwater.  Punctual  as  the  counting- 
jionse  dial,  which  he  maintained  to  be  the  best  time -keeper  in  London 
next  after  the  clock  of  some  old,  hidden,  unknown  chuich  bard  by, 
(lor  Tim  held  the  fabled  goodness  of  that  at  the  Hone  Guards  to  bs  a 
pleasant  fiction,  inyented  by  jealous  West-enders,)  the  old  derk  per- 
formed  the  minutest  actions  of  the  day,  and  arrasged  the  mimiteit  arti- 
cles in  the  little  room,  in  a  precise  and  r^nlar  order,  which  eoold  nol 
hare  been  exceeded  if  it  had  actually  been  a  real  glass  case  fitted  with 
the  choicest  curiosities.  Paper,  pens,  ink,  ruler,  sealing-wax,  wala% 
pounce-box,  string-box,  fire-box,  Tim's  hat,  Tim's  scrupulously-folded 
gloves,  Tim's  other  coat — ^looking  precisely  like  a  back  Tiew  of  bimsrif 
as  it  hung  a^inst  the  wall — all  had  their  accustomed  indies  of  ^Mioe. 
Except  the  clock,  there  was  not  such  an  accurate  and  unimpeacbaUe 
instrument  in  existence  as  the  little  thermometer  which  bung  bebind  the 
door.  There  was  not  a  bird  of  such  methodical  and  businese-bke 
habits  in  all  the  world  as  the  blind  blackbird,  who  dreamed  and  doaed 
away  his  days  in  a  large  snug  cage,  and  had  lost  his  Toice  from  old  age 
years  before  Tim  first  bought  him.  There  was  not  such  an  erentlid 
story  in  the  whole  range  of  anecdote  as  Tim  could  tell  concerning  the 
acquisition  of  that  very  bird :  how,  compassionating  his  starred  and 
suffering  condition,  he  had  purchased  him  with  the  view  of  humanely 
terminating  his  wretched  life ;  how  he  determined  to  wait  three  days 
and  sec  whether  the  bird  revived ;  how,  before  half  the  time  was  eat, 
the  bird  did  revive ;  and  how  he  went  on  reviving  and  picking  up  his 
appetite  and  good  looks  until  he  gradually  became  what — ^^  what  yon 
see  him  now,  Sir" — Tim  would  say,  glancing  proudly  at  the  cage.  And 
with  that,  Tim  would  utter  a  melodious  chirrup,  and  cry  '^  Dick  ;"  and 
Dick,  who,  for  any  sign  of  life  he  had  previously  given,  might  hate 
been  a  wooden  or  stuffed  representation  of  a  blackbird  indiflerently 
executed,  would  come  to  the  side  of  the  cage  in  three  small  jumps,  and, 
thrusting  his  bill  between  the  bars,  turn  his  sightless  head  towards  his 
old  master — and  at  that  moment  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  determine 
which  of  the  two  was  the  happier,  the  bird,  or  Tim  Linkinwater. 

Nor  was  this  all.  Everything  gave  back,  besides,  some  reflectioB 
of  the  kindly  spirit  of  the  brothers.  The  warehousemen  and  porters 
were  such  sturdy  jolly  fellows  that  it  was  a  treat  to  see  them.  Amoi^ 
the  shipping -announcements  and  steam-packet  lists  which  decorated 
the  counting-house  wall,  were  designs  for  alms-houses,  statements  ef 
charities,  and  plans  for  new  hospitals.  A  blunderbuss  and  two  swords 
hung  above  the  chimney-piece  for  the  terror  of  evil-doers,  bnt  the 
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Uonderbius  wbb  maty  aad  ^hstteml,  and  the  swords  were  broken 
sad  e^^dees.  Elsewhere,  their  open  displaj  in  tach  a  condition  wtrald 
favfe  EMBed  »  smile,  bat  tliere  it  seemed  as  though  even  Tiolent  and 
offensive  weapons  partook  of  the  reigning  inflnence,  aad  became 
mMetB9  of  mercy  and  forbearance. 

Such  thoughts  as  these,  occurred  to  Nidiolas  very  strongly  on  the 
morning  whoi  he  first  took  possession  of  the  vacant  stool,  and  lo<^ed 
about  him  more  firedy  and  at  ease  than  he  had  before  enjoyed  an  oppor- 
tunity of  doing.  Perhaps  they  encouraged  and  stimulated  him  to  cxer- 
tioB,  for,  during  the  next  two  weeks,  all  his  spare  hours,  late  at  night 
and  early  in  the  morning,  were  incessantly  devoted  to  acquiring  the 
layateriea  of  book-keeping  and  some  other  forms  of  mercantile  account* 
To  ihem  he  implied  himself  with  such  steadiness  and  perseverance  that, 
although  he  brought  no  greater  amount  of  previous  knowledge  to  the 
subject  than  certain  dim  recollections  of  two  or  three  very  long  suma 
enlered  into  a  cyphering-book  at  school,  and  relieved  for  parental 
impeetion  by  the  e&gy  of  a  fat  swan  tastefully  flourished  by  the 
writhig-master^s  own  hand,  he  found  himself,  at  the  end  of  a  fortnight, 
in  a  condition  to  report  his  proficiency  to  Mr.  Linkinwater,  and  to- 
oiann  his  promise  thi^  he,  Nicholas  Nicklcby,  should  now  be  allowed 
to  assist  him  in  his  graver  labours. 

It  was  a  sight  to  behold  Tim  Linkinwater  slowly  bring  out  a 
masaive  ledger  and  day-book,  and,  after  turning  them  over  and  over 
and  aflectionately  dusting  their  backs  and  sides,  open  the  leaves  here 
and  there,  and  caist  his  eyes  half-moumfully,  half-proudly,  upon  the  fair 
and  unblotted  entries. 

••  Fonr-and-forty  year,  next  May !"  said  Tim.  **Many  new  ledgers 
since  then.     Four-and-forty  year !" 

Tim  closed  the  book  again. 

*^  Come,  come,"  said  Nicholas,  '^  I  nm  all  impatience  to  begin." 

Tim  Linkinwater  shook  his  head  with  an  air  of  mild  reproof. 
Mr.  Nickleby  was  not  sufficiently  impressed  with  the  deep  and  awful 
mtme  of  his  undertaking.  Suppose  there  should  be  any  mistake — 
aay  scratching  out 

Tonng  men  are  adventurous.  It  is  extraordinary  what  they  will 
mrii  upon  sometimes.  Without  even  taking  the  precaution  of  sitting 
himaelf  down  upon  his  stool,  but  standing  leisurely  at  the  desk,  and 
with  a  smile  upon  his  face — actually  a  smile  ;  (there  was  no  mistake 
ahont  it ;  Mr.  Linkinwater  often  mentioned  it  afterwards  ;)  Nicholas 
dipped  his  pen  into  the  inkstand  before  him,  and  plunged  into  the 
books  of  Cheeryble  Brothers  \ 

Tim  Linkinwater  turned  pale,  and  tilting  up  his  stool  on  the  two 
legs  nearest  Nicholas,  lookcni  over  his  shoulder  in  breathless  anxiety. 
Brother  Charles  and  brother  Ned  entered  the  counting-house  together; 
but  Tim  Linkinwater,  witliout  looking  round,  impatiently  waved  his 
hand  as  a  caution  that  profound  silence  must  be  observed,  and  followed 
the  nib  of  the  inexperienced  pen  with  strained  and  eager  eyes. 

The  brothers  looked  on  with  smiling  faces,  but  Tim  Linkinwater 
fioniled  not,  nor  moved  for  some  minutes.     At  length  he  drew  a  long 
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Blow  breath,  and  still  mamtaining  his  poeition  on  the  tilted  stool, 
glanced  at  brother  Charles,  secretly  pointed  with  the  feather  of  his  pea 
towards  Nicholas,  and  nodded  hb  head  in  a  graye  and  resolute  manber, 
plainly  signifying  '*  Hell  do." 

Brother  Charles  nodded  again,  and  exchanged  a  laughing  look  with 
brother  Ned ;  but  just  then  Nicholas  stopped  to  refer  to  some  other 
page,  and  Tim  Linkinwater,  unadble  to  contain  his  satisfecticHi  any 
longer,  descended  from  his  stool  and  caught  him  rapturously  by  the 
hand. 

^  He  has  done  it,"  said  Tim,  looking  round  at  bb  employers  and 
shaking  his  head  triumphantly.  ^  His  capital  B's  and  D's  an  exactly 
like  mine ;  he  dots  all  his  small  i's  and  crosses  every  t  as  be  writes  it. 
There  an't  such  a  young  man  as  this  in  all  London,"  said  Tim,  dtappms 
Nicholas  on  the  back ;  ^^  not  one.  Don't  tell  me.  The  City  eant 
produce  his  equal.     I  challenge  the  City  to  do  it !" 

With  this  casting  down  of  his  gauntlet,  Tim  Linkinwater  stmck  the 
desk  such  a  blow  with  his  clenched  fist,  that  the  old  blackbird  iorabled 
off  his  perch  with  the  start  it  gave  him,  and  actually  uttered  a  Mk 
croak  in  the  extremity  of  his  astonishment. 

^^Well  said,  Tim — ^well  said,  Tim  Linkinwater  j"  cried  Brothor 
Charles,  scarcely  less  pleased  than  Tim  himself^  and  chipping  his  hands 
gently  as  he  spoke,  ^^  I  knew  our  'young  friend  woiUd  tako  sreit 
pains,  and  I  was  quite  certain  he  would  succeed,  in  no  time.  Di&'tl 
say  so,  brother  Ned  ?" 

^'  You  did,  my  dear  brother^— certainly,  my  dear  brother,  jaa  aid 
so,  and  you  were  quite  right,"  replied  Ned.  *^  Quite  ri^i.  Tim 
Linkinwater  is  excited,  but  he  is  justly  excited,  properly  excited.  Tim 
is  a  fine  fellow,     Tim  Linkinwater,  Sir — you're  a  fine  fellow." 

"  Here's  a  pleasant  thing  to  think  of,"  said  Tim,  whoUy  regardless 
of  this  address  to  himself,  and  raising  his  spectacles  from  £he  ledger  to 
the  brothers.  '^  Here's  a  pleasant  thing.  Do  you  suppose  I  haven't 
often  thought  what  would  become  of  these  books  when  I  was  gone? 
Do  you  suppose  I  haven't  often  thought  that  things  migbt  go  on 
irregular  and  untidy  here,  after  I  was  taken  away  ?  But  now,  said 
Tim,  extending  liis  fore-finger  towards  Nicholas,  '^now,  wbcoi  Tve 
shown  him  a  little  more,  I'm  satisfied.  The  business  will  go  on  when 
I'm  dead  as  well  as  it  did  when  I  was  alive — just  the  same  ;  and  I 
shall  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  there  never  were  sndi 
books — ^nover  were  such  books  !  No,  nor  nev^  will  be  sucb  books— 
as  the  books  of  Clieeryble  Brothers." 

Having  thus  expressed  his  sentiments,  Mr.  Linkinwater  gave  vent 
to  a  short  laugh,  indicative  of  defiance  to  the  cities  of  London  and 
Westminster,  and  turning  again  to  his  desk  quietly  carried  seventy- 
six  from  the  last  column  he  had  added  up,-  and  went  on  with  his 
work. 

"  Tim  Linkinwater,  Sir,"  said  brother  Charles ;  *'  give  me  your 
hand.  Sir.  Tliis  is  your  birth-day.  How  dare  you  talk  about  any- 
thing else  till  you  have  been  wished  many  happy  returns  of  the  day, 
Tim  Linkinwater  ?     God  bless  you,  Tim  !  God  bless  you  ! " 
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**  My  dear  brother,"  said  the  other,  seizing  Tim's  disengaged  fist, 
^^  Tim  Linkinwater  looks  ten  years  younger  than  be  did  on  bis  last 
btrth-day." 

**  Brother  Ned,  my  dear  boy,"  returned  the  other  old  fellow,  **  I 
belieye  that  Tim  Linkinwater  was  bom  a  hundred-and-fifty  years  old, 
and  is  gradually  coming  down  to  five-and-twenty ;  for  he's  younger 
erery  birth-day  than  he  was  the  year  before." 

^  So  he  is,  brother  Charles,  so  he  is,"  replied  brother  Ned.  ^^  There's 
not  a  doubt  about  it." 

^  Remember,  Tim,"  said  brother  Charles,  ^'  that  we  duie  at  half-past 
iive  to-day  instead  of  two  o'clock ;  we  always  depart  from  our  usual 
enalom  on  this  anniversary,  as  you  very  well  know,  Tim  Linkinwater. 
Ifr.  Nickleby,  my  dear  sir,  you  will  make  one.  Tim  Linkinwater, 
give  me  your  snuff-box  as  a  remembrance  to  brother  Charles  and 
myself  of  an  attached  and  faithful  rascal,  and  take  that  in  exchange  as 
a  feeble  mark  of  our  respect  and  esteem,  and  don't  open  it  until  you  eo 
to  bed,  and  nevei*  say  another  word  upon  the  subject,  or  I'll  kill  the 
blackbird.  A  dog !  He  should  have  had  a  golden  cage  half-a-dozen 
yean  affo,  if  it  would  have  made  him  or  his  master  a  bit  the  happier. 
Now,  brother  Ned,  my  dear  fellow,  I'm  ready.  At  half-past  five, 
remember,  Mr.  Nickleby.  Tim  Linkinwater,  sir,  take  care  of  Mr. 
Nickleby  at  half -past  five.     Now,  brother  Ned." 

Chattering  away  thus,  according  to  custom,  to  prevent  the  possibility 
0f  any  thanks  or  acknowledgment  being  expressed  on  the  other  side, 
the  twins  trotted  off  arm  in  arm,  having  endowed  Tim  Linkinwater 
with  a  costly  gold  snuff-box,  inclosing  a  bank-note  worth  more  than  its 
Tifaie  ten  times  told. 

At  a  quarter  past  five  o'clock,  punctual  to  the  minute,  arrived, 
aeoording  to  annual  usage,  Tim  Linkin water's  sister ;  and  a  great  to-do 
tiiere  was  between  Tim  Link  in  water's  sister  and  the  old  house-keeper 
nq^ecting  Tim  Linkinwater  s  sister's  cap,  which  had  been  despatched, 
per  boy,  from  the  house  of  the  family  where  Tim  Linkinwater's  sister 
boarded,  and  had  not  yet  come  to  hand :  notwithstanding  that  it  had 
been  packed  up  in  a  bandbox,  and  the  bandbox  in  a  handkerchief,  and 
tlie  handkerchief  tied  on  to  the  boy's  arm  ;  and  notwithstanding,  too, 
flisi  the  place  of  its  consignment  hid  been  duly  set  forth  at  full  length 
on  the  back  of  an  old  letter,  and  the  boy  enjoined,  under  pain  of  divers 
horrible  penalties,  the  full  extent  of  which  the  eye  of  man  could  not 
foresee,  to  deliver  the  same  with  all  possible  speed  and  not  to  loiter  by 
the  way.  Tim  Linkinwater's  sister  lamented ;  the  housekeeper  con- 
dded,  and  both  kept  thrusting  their  heads  out  of  the  second-floor 
window  to  see  if  the  boy  was  "  coming," — which  would  have  been 
h^hly  satisfactory,  and,  upon  the  whole,  tantamoimt  to  his  being  come, 
as  the  distance  to  the  comer  was  not  quite  five  yards — when  all  of  a 
■adden,  and  when  he  was  least  expected,  the  messenger,  carrying  the 
bt&dboz  with  elaborate  caution,  appeared  in  an  exactly  opposite  direc* 
lioii,  puffing  and  panting  for  breath,  and  flushed  with  recent  exercise, 
as  wcdl  he  might  be ;  for  he  had  taken  the  air,  in  the  first  instance,  be^ 
hind  a  hiicknqr-ooaoh  that  went  to  Camberwell,  and  had  followed  two 
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Pnncbefl  afterwards,  and  had  seen  the  Skills  home  to  their  own  do<»r. 
The  cap  was  all  safe,  however — that  was  one  comfort— «nd  it  was  no 
use  scolding  bim — that  was  another ;  so  the  boy  went  upon  his  wsjr 
rejoicing,  and  Tim  Linkin  water  s  sister  presented  herself  to  the  conpanj 
below  stairs  just  fire  mimites  after  the  half-hour  had  atmck  bjr  Tim 
Linkinwater's  own  infallible  dock. 

The  company  consbted  of  the  brothers  CheeryUe^  Tim  liiilunwite, 
a  ruddy-faoed  white-headed  friend  of  Tim's,  (who  was  a  supexmumated 
bank  clerk,)  and  Nicholas,  who  was  presented  to  Tim.  Liokin water s 
sister  with  much  gravity  and  solemnity.  The  party  being  now  com- 
plete, brother  Ned  rang  for  dinner,  and,  dinner  being  shortly  afterward 
announced,  led  Tim  Lmkinwater  s  sister  into  Um  next  room  wime  it 
was  set  forth  with  great  preparation.  Then  brother  Ned  took  tbe 
bead  of  the  table  and  brother  Charles  the  foot ;  and  Tim  Linkinwaftcrs 
sister  sat  on  the  left-hand  of  broUier  Ned,  and  Tim  Linkinwatcr  him- 
self on  his  light ;  and  an  ancient  butler  of  apoplectic  appearance,  wui 
with  very  short  legs,  took  up  his  position  at  the  back  of  brother  Neds 
arm-chair,  and,  waving  his  right  arm  preparatory  to  taking  off  the 
covers  with  a  flourish,  stood  bolt  upright  and  motionless. 

^  For  these  and  all  other  blessings,  brother  Charles,"  said  Ned. 

*^  Lord,  make  us  truly  thankful,  brother  Ned,"  said  Charles. 

Whereupon  the  apoplectic  butler  whisked  off  the  top  of  the  soop 
tureen,  and  shot  all  at  once  into  a  state  of  violent  activity. 

There  was  abundance  of  conversation,  and  little  fear  of  its  ever  fla^ 
ging,  for  the  good-humour  of  the  glorious  old  twins  drew  everybodj 
out,  and  Tim  Linkinwater's  sister  went  off  into  a  long  and  circumstaa- 
tial  account  of  Tim  Linkinwater's  infancy,  immediately  after  the  wy 
first  glass  of  champagne — taking  care  to  premise  that  she  viras  very 
much  Tim's  junior,  and  had  only  become  acquainted  with  the  (acts  firom 
their  being  preserved  and  handed  down  in  the  fiunily.  This  history 
concluded,  brother  Ned  related  how  that,  exactly  thirty -five  years  ago, 
Tim  Linkinwater  was  suspected  to  have  received  a  love-letter,  and  how 
that  vague  information  had  been  brought  to  the  counting-house  of  his 
having  been  seen  walking  down  Cheapside  with  an  uncommonly  hand- 
some  spinster ;  at  which  there  was  a  roar  of  laughter,  and  Tim  Linkin- 
water being  charged  with  blushing,  and  called  upon  to  explain,  denied 
that  the  accusation  was  true ;  and  further,  that  there  would  have  been 
any  harm  in  it  if  it  had  been ;  which  last  position  occasioned  the  super- 
annuated bank  clerk  to  laugh  trememlously,  and  to  declare  that  it  was 
the  very  best  thing  he  had  ever  heard  in  his  life,  and  that  Tim  Linkin* 
water  might  say  a  great  many  things  before  he  said  anytlung  which 
would  beat  iAai, 

There  was  ono  little  ceremony  peculiar  to  the  day,  both  the  mstter 
and  manner  of  which  made  a  very  strong  impression  upon  Nicholas. 
The  cloth  having  been  removed  and  the  decanters  sent  round  for  the 
first  time,  a  profound  silence  succeeded,  and  in  the  cheerful  &ces  of  the 
brothers  there  appeared  an  expression,  not  of  absolute  melancholy,  but 
of  quiet  though tfiilness  very  unusual  at  a  festive  table.  As  Nidiolas, 
struck  by  this  sudden  alteiation,  was  wondering  what  it  could  portend. 
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16  brothers  rose  together,  uid  the  one  at  the  top  of  the  taUe  leMmig 
nrard  towards  the  other,  and  speaking  in  a  low  Toioe  as  if  he  were 
Idvessin^  hnn  individually,  said — 

*^  Brother  Oharles,  my  dear  feUow,  there  is  another  association  eon* 
ided  with  this  day  wluch  must  never  be  forgotten,  and  never  can  bo 
ogotten,  by  you  and  me.  This  day,  which  brought  into  the  world  • 
lost  £Euthful  and  excellent  and  exemplary  frUow,  took  from  it  the  kind- 
It  and  very  best  of  parents — the  very  best  of  parents  to  us  both.  I 
ish  that  she  could  have  seen  us  in  our  prosperity,  and  shared  it^  and 
ad  the  happiness  of  knowing  how  dearly  we  loved  her  in  it,  as  we  did 
fbea  we  were  two  poor  boys — but  that  was  not  to  be.  My  dear 
rather — The  Memory  of  our  Mother." 

**'  Good  God ! "  thought  Nicholas,  ^'  and  there  are  scores  of  people  of 
\im  ovm  station,  knowing  all  this,  and  twenty  thousand  times  more, 
rho  wouldn't  ask  these  men  to  dinner  because  they  eat  with  theiv 
nives  and  never  went  to  school ! " 

But  there  was  no  time  to  moraliae,  for  the  joviality  again  became 
ery  brisk,  and  the  decanter  of  port  being  nearly  out,  brother  Ned 
oUed  the  bell,  which  was  instantly  answerod  by  the  apoplectic  butlnr« 

**  David,"  said  brother  Ned. 

«'  Sir,"  repUed  the  butler. 

^  A  magnum  of  the  double-diamond,  David,  to  drink  the  health  of 
Cr.  Linkinwater." 

Instantly,  by  a  feat  of  dexterity,  which  was  the  admiration  of  all  the 
ompany,  and  had  been  annually  for  some  years  past,  the  apoplectie 
■tier  bringing  his  left  hand  from  behind  the  small  of  his  back,  pro* 
SBod  the  bottle  with  the  corkscrew  already  inserted ;  uncorked  it  at  a 
■4^  and  placed  the  magnum  and  the  Qork  before  his  master  vrith  the 
ignity  of  conscious  cleverness. 

*^  Ha ! "  said  brother  Ned,  first  examining  the  cork  and  afterwards 
iUiBg  his  glass,  while  the  old  butler  looked  complacently  and  amiably 
■,  ee  if  it  were  all  his  own  property  but  the  company  were  quits 
valeome  to  make  free  with  it,  ^^  this  looks  well,  David." 

**  It  ought  to,  sir,"  replied  David.  ^'  You'd  be  troubled  to  find  suek 
%  glass  of  wine  as  is  our  double-diamond,  and  that  Mr.  Linkinwater 
OMiws  very  w^l.  That  was  laid  down  when  Mr.  Linkinwater  first 
XMBa,  that  wine  was,  gentlemen." 

**  Nay,  David,  nay,'  interposed  brother  Charles. 

^  I  wrote  the  entr}*^  in  the  cellar-book  myself,  sir,  if  you  please,"  said 
Diavid,  in  the  tone  of  a  man,  quite  confident  in  the  strength  of  his  facts. 
^  Mr.  Linkinwater  had  only  been  here  twenty  year,  sir,  when  that  pipe 
if  double-diamond  was  laid  down." 

^  David  is  quite  right-— quite  right,  brother  Charles,"  said  Ned:  *'  are 
fche  people  here,  David  ?  " 

*^  Outside  the  door,  sir,"  replied  the  butler. 

^  Show  'em  in,  David,  show  'em  in." 

At  this  bidding,  the  old  butler  placed  before  his  master  a  small  tray 
rfdean  glasses,  and  opening  the  door  admitted  the  jolly  porters  and 

whom  Nicholas  had  seen  below.     There  were  four  in  all| 


iir.  .    ii;<i 
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and  as  ihey  came  in,  bowing,  and  grinning,  and  binahing,  tbe  bonse- 
keeper  and  cook  and  honsemaid  brought  up  the  rear. 

^  Seven,"  said  brother  Ned,  filling  a  corresponding  nnmber  of  glasses 
with  the  double-diamond,  *'  and  David,  eight — There.  Now,  you're  all 
of  you  l;o  drink  the  health  of  your  best  friend  Mr.  'Hmothy  Linkin- 
water,  and  wish  him  health  and  long  life  and  many  hi^py  ictuns 
of  this  day,  both  for  his  own  sake  and  that  of  your  old  masters,  who 
consider  him  an  inestimable  treasure.  Tim  Linkinwater,  sir,  your 
health.     Devil  take  you,  Tim  Linkinwater,  sir,  God  bless  yon." 

With  this  singular  contradiction  of  terms,  brother  Ned  gave  'nm 
Linkinwater  a  slap  on  the  back  which  made  him  look  for  the  moment 
almost  as  apoplectic  as  the  butler :  and  tossed  off  the  contents  of  his  gbsi 
in  a  twinkling. 

The  toast  was  scarcely  drunk  with  all  honour  to  Tim  LinkinvFater, 
when  the  sturdiest  and  joUiest  subordinate  elbowed  himself  a  little  in 
advance  of  his  fellows,  and  exhibiting  a  very  hot  and  flushed  counte- 
nance, pulled  a  single  lock  of  grey  hair  in  the  middle  of  his  forehead  as 
a  respectful  salute  to  the  company,  and  delivered  himself  as  followt^-* 
rubbing  the  palms  of  his  hands  very  hard  on  a  blue  cotton  handkerchief 
as  he  did  so : 

^'  We  're  allowed  to  take  a  liberty  once  a  year,  genlemen,  and  if  yon 
please  we'll  take  it  now;  there  being  no  time  like  the  present,  and  no 
two  birds  in  the  hand  worth  one  in  the  bush,  as  is  well  known^ — least- 
ways in  a  contrairy  sense,  which  the  meaning  is  the  same.  (A  paus^— 
the  butler  unconvinced.)  What  we  mean  to  say  is,  that  there  never 
was  (looking  at  the  butler) — such — (looking  at  the  cook)  noble — ezo^ 
lent— (looking  ever3rwhere  and  seeing  nobody)  free,  generous,  spirited 
masters  as  them  as  has  treated  us  so  handsome  this  day.  And  here's 
thanking  'em  for  all  their  goodness  as  is  so  constancy  a  diffusing  of  itsdf 
over  everywhere,  and  wishing  they  may  live  long  and  die  happy ! " 

When  the  foregoing  speech  was  over,  and  it  might  have  been  mudi 
more  elegant  and  much  less  to  the  purpose,  the  whole  body  of  subordi- 
nates under  command  of  the  apoplectic  butler  gave  three  soft  cheers ; 
which,  to  that  gentleman's  great  indignation,  were  not  very  regular, 
inasmuch  as  the  women  persisted  in  giving  an  immense  number  of  little 
shrill  hurrahs  among  tliemselves,  in  utter  disregard  of  the  time.  This 
done,  they  withdrew ;  shortly  afterwards,  Tim  Linkinwater's  sister 
withdrew ;  and  in  reasonable  time  after  that,  the  sitting  was  broken  up 
for  tea  and  cofiee  and  a  round  game  of  cards. 

At  half  past  ten — late  hours  for  the  square — ^there  appeared  a  little 
tray  of  sandwiches  and  a  bowl  of  bishop,  which  bishop  coming  on  the 
top  of  the  double-diamond,  and  other  excitements,  had  such  an  effect 
npon  Tim  Linkinwater,  that  he  drew  Nicholas  aside,  and  gave  him  to 
understand  confidentially  that  it  was  quite  true  about  the  uncommonly 
handsome  spinster,  and  that  she  was  to  the  full  as  good-looking  as  she 
had  been  described — more  so,  indeed — ^but  that  she  was  in  too  much  of 
a  hxurry  to  change  her  condition,  and  consequently,  while  Tim  was 
courting  her  and  thinking  of  changing  his,  got  mamed  to  somebody 
dse.     ''  After  all,  I  dare  say  it  was  my  faul V  said  Tim.     «'  111  show 
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yon  a  piint  I  have  got  up  stain,  one  of  these  da3rB.  It  cost  me  five* 
and-twenty  shillings.  I  bought  it  soon  after  we  were  cool  to  each 
other.  Don't  mention  it,  but  it*s  the  most  extraordinary  accidental 
likeness  you  ever  saw — ^her  yery  portrait,  sir  !" 

By  this  time  it  was  past  eleven  o'clock,  and  Tim  Linkinwater  s  sister 
dedaring  that  she  ought  to  have  been  at  home  a  full  hour  ago,  a  coach 
was  procured,  into  which  she  was  handed  with  great  ceremony  by 
brother  Ned,  while  brother  Charles  imparted  the  fullest  directions  to 
the  ooachman,  and,  besides  paying  the  man  a  shilling  over  and  above 
his  fiure  in  order  that  he  might  take  the  utmost  care  of  the  lady,  all 
but  choked  him  with  a  fflass  of  spirits  of  uncommon  strength,  and 
then  nearly  knocked  all  the  breath  out  of  his  body  in  his  eneigetio 
endeavours  to  knock  it  in  again. 

At  length  the  coach  rumbled  off,  and  Tim  Linkinwater's  nster  beiuff 
now  fairly  on  her  way  home,  Nicholas  and  Tim  Linkinwatei^s  iriend 
took  their  leaves  together,  and  left  old  Tim  and  the  worthy  brothers 
to  their  repose. 

As  Nicholas  had  some  distance  to  walk,  it  was  considerably  past 
midnight  by  the  time  he  reached  home,  where  he  found  his  mother 
jmd  Smike  sitting  up  to  receive  him.  It  was  long  after  their  usual 
hour  of  retiring,  and  they  had  expected  him  at  the  very  latest  two 
hours  ago ;  but  the  time  had  not  hung  heavily  on  their  hands,  for  Mrs. 
l^ickleby  had  entertained  Smike  with  a  genealogical  account  of  her 
fiunily  by  the  mother's  side,  comprising  biographical  sketches  of  the 
principal  members,  and  Smike  had  sat  wondering  what  it  was  all 
about,  and  whether  it  was  learnt  from  a  book,  or  said  out  of  Mrs. 
Nickleby's  own  head ;  so  that  they  got  on  together  very  pleasantly. 

Nicholas  could  not  go  to  bed  without  expatiating  on  the  excellences 
and  munificence  of  the  Brothers  Cheeryble,  and  relating  the  great 
^noeess  which  had  attended  his  efforts  that  day.  But  before  he  had 
aaid  a  dozen  words,  Mrs.  Nickleby  with  many  sly  winks  and  nods, 
observed,  that  she  was  sure  Mr.  Smike  must  be  quite  tired  out,  and 
that  she  positively  must  insist  on  his  not  sitting  up  a  minute  longer. 

*♦  A  most  biddable  creature  he  is,  to  be  sure,"  said  Mrs.  Nickleby, 
wbai  Smike  had  wished  them  good  night  and  left  the  room.  ^^  I  know 
jonll  excuse  me,  Nicholas,  my  dear,  but  I  don't  like  to  do  this  before 
A  third  person ;  indeed,  before  a  young  man  it  would  not  be  quite 
proper,  though  really  after  all,  I  don't  know  what  harm  there  is  in  it, 
exceptthat  to  be  sure  it's  not  a  very  becoming  thing,  though  some  people 
say  it  is  very  much  so,  and  really  I  don't  know  why  it  should  not  be, 
if  it's  well  got  up,  and  the  borders  are  small-plaited  ;  of  course,  a  good 
jdeal  depends  upon  that." 

With  which  preface  Mrs.  Nickleby  took  her  night-cap  from  between 
the  leaves  of  a  very  large  prayer-book  where  it  had  been  folded  up 
small,  and  proceeded  to  tie  it  on :  talking  away  in  her  usual  discursive 
manner  all  the  time. 

♦*  People  may  say  what  they  like,"  observed  Mrs.  Nickleby,  "  but 
there's  a  great  deal  of  comfort  in  a  night-cap,  as  I'm  sure  yon  would 
oonfiesa,  Nicholas  piy  dear,  if  you  would  only  have  strings  to  yoursi 
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and  weir  it  like  a  cfarisiiao,  instead  of  stickiog  it  vpon  the  very  top  ef 
joorbead  like  a  blue-ooat  hoy;  70a  needn't  think  it  an  luunaaljror 
qnissical  thing  to  be  particular  about  your  night-cap^  for  I  haTO  oAoi 
heard  your  poor  dear  papa,  and  the  reveieod  Mr.  what  a  kia  name,  who 
need  to  read  prayers  in  that  old  chnreh  with  the  carious  littla  stogie 
that  the  weathercock  was  blown  off  the  night  wedL  befiofe  yon  wen 
bom,  I  have  often  heard  them  say,  that  the  young  men  aft  eoUege  sn 
unoommonly  particular  about  their  nigfatoapa,  and  that  the  OxfiMd 
nightcaps  are  quite  celebrated  for  their  strength  and  goodness ;  ao  mn^ 
so,  indeed,  that  the  young  men  never  dream  of  goinff  to  bod  without 
Wn,  and  I  believe  it's  admitted  on  all  hands  that  iitiy  know  what's 
good,  and  don't  coddle  themselves.'' 

Nicholas  laughed,  and  entering  no  further  into  the  subject  of  this 
lengthened  haraneue,  reverted  to  the  pleasant  tone  of  the  little  birth- 
day party.  And  as  Mrs.  Nickleby  instantly  became  yeiy  eunons 
renpecting  it,  and  made  a  great  number  of  inquiries  touching  what  thej 
had  had  for  dinner,  and  how  it  was  put  on  table,  and  whether  it  was 
overdone  or  underdone,  and  who  ¥ras  there,  and  what  ^'tho  Mr. 
Cherrybles"  said, and  what  Nicholas  said,  and  what  the  Mr.  Cheoy* 
Ues  said  when  he  said  that ;  Nicholas  described  the  festivities  at  £d11 
length,  and  also  the  occurrences  of  the  morning. 

*^  Late  as  it  is,"  said  Nichdas,  ^'  I  am  almost  sdfish  enooffh  to  wirii 
that  Kate  had  been  up ;  to  hear  all  this.  I  was  all  impatiencie^  as  I 
eame  abng,  to  tell  her." 

''  Why,  Kate "  said  Mrs.  Nickleby,  putting  her  feet  upon  tkfi 
fender,  and  drawing  her  chair  close  to  it,  as  if  settling  herself  lor  a  hmg 
talk.  ^^  Kate  has  been  in  bed — oh  I  a  couple  of  hours — and  I'm  v«iy 
glad,  Nicholas  my  dear,  that  I  prevailed  upon  her  not  to  sit  up,  for  I 
wished  very  much  to  have  an  opportunity  of  sa3ring  a  few  words  to 
you.  I  am  naturally  anxious  about  it,  and  of  course  it's  a  very  deli^bt- 
fiil  and  consoling  thing  to  have  a  grown-up  son  that  one  can  pot 
confidence  in,  and  advise  with — indeed  I  don't  know  any  use  theie 
would  be  in  having  sons  at  all,  unless  people  oould  put  crnifidenoe  in 
them." 

Nicholas  stopped  in  the  middle  of  a  sleepy  yawn,  as  hit  moiinr 
began  to  speak,  and  looked  at  her  with  fixed  attention. 

^'  There  was  a  lady  in  our  neighbourhood,"  said  Mrs.  Nickleby, 
*^  speaking  of  sons  puts  me  in  mind  of  it— 41  lady  in  our  neighbourhood 
when  we  lived  near  Dawlish,  I  think  her  name  was  Rogers  ;  indeed  I 
am  sure  it  was  if  it   wasn't  Murphy,  which  is  the  only  donbt  I 


'^  Is  it  about  her,  mother,  that  you  wished  to  speak  to  me  ?  "  said 
Nicholas,  quietly. 

*'  About  Aer !  "  cried  3irs.  Nickleby.  ^^  Good  gracious,  Nicholas,  my 
dear,  how  can  you  be  so  ridiculous  ?  But  that  was  always  the  way 
with  your  poor  dear  papa, — ^just  his  way,  always  wandering,  never  able 
to  fix  his  thoughts  on  any  one  subject  for  two  minutes  together.  I 
think  I  see  him  now  ! "  said  Mrs.  Nickleby,  wiping  her  eyes,  ^^  looking 
at  me  while  I  was  talking  to  him  about  )ua  affiurs,  just  as  if  hia  ideal 
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urere  in  a  state  of  perfect  ooBgkHBermtion !  Anjbody  who  had  oome 
in  upon  UB  suddenly,  would  have  supposed  I  was  oonfusing  and  dis- 
tracting him  instead  of  making  things  plainer ;  upon  my  word  their 
would ! " 

^^  I  am  very  sorry,  mother,  that  I  should  inhmt  this  unfortunate 
slowness  ci  approhonsion,"  said  Nicholas,  kindly,  ^'  but  I'll  do  my  best 
40  nnderatsnd  yoa  if  you'll  only  go  straight  on,  indeed  I  wilL" 

^^Yonr  poor  papa!"  saidMn.  Nickkby,  ponderinff«  ^^ He  never 
knew,  'till  it  was  too  late,  what  I  woukl  hare  had  him  do ! " 

This  was  undoubtedly  the  case,  inasmuch  as  the  deceased  Mx^ 
;Nickleby  had  not  arrived  at  the  knowledge  when  he  died.  Neither 
iiad  Mis.  Niekleby  hcxadf ;  which  is  in  some  sort  an  explanation  of 
4he  circumstanee. 

^^  However,"  said  Mrs.  Niekleby,  drying  her  tears,  ^^  this  has  nothing 
io  do-^eeiiainly,  nothing  whatever  to  do--with  the  gentleman  in  the 
next  house." 

**  I^hould  suppose  that  the  gentlonaa  in  the  next  house  has  as  little 
to  do  with  us,"  returned  Nich<uas. 

^^  There  can  be  no  doubt,"  said  Mrs.  Niekleby,  ''  that  he  w  a  gentle- 
Bian,  and  has  the  manners  of  a 'gentleman,  and  the  appearance  of  a 
gentleman,  although  he  does  wear  smalls  and  grey  worsted  stockings 
That  may  be  eccentricity,  or  he  may  be  proud  cS  hjs  legs.  I  don  t  see 
-why  he  shouldn't  be.  The  Prince  fiegent  was  proud  of  his  legs,  and 
so  was  Daniel  Lambert,  who  was  also  a  fat  man ;  he  was  proud  of  his 
kgs.  So  was  Miss  Biffin :  she  was— no,"  added  Mrs.  Niekleby,  oor- 
xectmg  herself,  '^  I  think  she  had  only  toes,  but  the  principle  is  the 


jKich<^  looked  on,  quite  amaaed  at  the  introduction  of  this  new 
theme,  which  seemed  jnst  what  Mrs.  Niekleby  had  expected  him  to  be. 

**'  You  may  well  be  surprised,  Nicholas,  my  dear,"  she  said,  ^^  I  am 
Mve  /  was.  It  came  upon  me  like  a  flash  of  Are,  and  almost  frosa 
jny  Uood.  The  bottom  of  his  garden  joins  the  bottom  of  ours, 
and  of  eourse  I  had  several  times  seen  him  sitting  among  the  scarlet- 
beans  in  his  little  arbour,  or  workiug  at  his  little  hot-beds.  I  used  to 
think  he  stared  rather,  but  I  didn't  take  any  particular  notice  of  thal^ 
•8  we  were  new-oomers,  and  he  might  be  curious  to  see  what  we  were 
like.     But  when  he  b^gan  to  throw  his  cucumbers  over  our  wall — " 

^*  To  throw  his  cucumbers  over  our  wall ! "  repeated  Nicholas,  in  great 
astonishment. 

*^  Yes,  Nicholas,  my  dear,"  replied  Mrs.  Niekleby,  in  a  veiy  serjoue 
tone ;  ^^  his  cucumbers  over  our  wall.    And  vegetable-marrows  liko- 


^ Confound  his  impudence!"  said  Nicholas,  firing  immediately. 
^  What  does  he  mesn  by  that  ?  " 

-    *^I  dont  think  he    means  it  impertinently  at  all,"  replied  Mia» 
Niekleby. 

"  What ! "  said  Nicholas,  "cucumbers  and  v(^etable-marrow8  flying 
at  the  heads  of  the  family  as  they  walk  in  their  own  garden,  and  not 
meant  impertinently  1     Why,  mother—" 
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Nicholas  stopped  short,  for  there  was  an  indescribable  expression  of 
placid  triumph,  mingled  with  a  modest  confosion^  lineering  between 
the  borders  of  Mrs.  ^fickleby's  nightcap  which  arrested  bis  attention 
suddenly. 

^  He  must  be  a  very  weak,  and  fboHsh,  and  inconaderate  man,"  said 
Mrs. .  Nickleby ;  ^^  blameable  indeed — at  least  I  suppose  other  people 
would  consider  him  so ;  of  course  I  can't  be  ezpedted  to  cxpreas  any 
<^inion  on  that  point,  especially  after  always  defending  your  poor  dear 
papa  when  other  people  blamed  him  for  making  proposals  to  me  ;  and 
to  be  sure  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  has  taken  a  retry  ringolar  way 
of  showing  it.  Still  at  the  same  time,  his  attentions  are— that  la^  as 
fur  as  it  goes,  and  to  a  certain  extent  of  course — a  flattering  sort  of 
thing ;  and  although  I  should  never  dream  of  marrying  again  with  a 
dear  ghrl  like  Kate  still  unsettled  in  life — " 

^^  Siunely,  mother,  such  an  idea  never  entered  your  brain  lor  aa 
instant?"   said  Nicholas. 

*^  Bless  my  heart,  Nicholas  my  dear,"  returned  his  mother  in  a 
peevish  tone,  ^'  isn't  that  precisely  what  I  am  saying,  if  yon  wooU 
only  let  me  speak  ?  Of  course,  I  never  gave  it  a  second  thought,  and 
I  am  surprised  and  astonished  that  you  should  suppose  me  capable  of 
«uch  a  thing.  All  I  say,  is,  what  step  is  the  beat  to  take  so  as  to 
reject  these  advances  civilly  and  delicately,  and  without  hurting  his 
feelings  too  much,  and  driving  him  to  despair,  or  anything  of  that  kind  t 
My  goodness  me ! "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Nickleby,  with  a  half  simpo^ 
^^  suppose  he  was  to  go  doing  anything  rash  to  himself  could  I  ever 
be  happy  again  Nichmas  ?  " 

Despite  his  vexation  and  concern,  Nicholas  could  scarcely  help 
smiling,  as  he  rejoined,  '^  Now,  do  you  think,  mother,  that  such  a 
result  would  be  likely  to  ensue  from  the  most  cruel  repulse  ?  " 

*'  Upon  my  word,  my  dear,  I  don't  know,"  returned  Mrs.  Nickleby ; 
**  really,  I  don't  know.  I  am  sure  there  was  a  case  in  the  day  before  yes* 
terda3r'8  paper,  extracted  from  one  of  the  French  newspapers,  about  a  jour* 
neyinan  shoemaker  who  was  jealous  of  a  young  girl  in  an  adjoining 
village,  because  she  wouldn't  shut  herself  up  in  an  aur-tight  three-pair-of 
stairs  and  charcoal  herself  to  death  with  him,  and  who  went  and  hid  himself 
in  a  Wood  with  a  sharp-pointed  knife,  and  rushed  out  as  she  was  passing 
by  with  a  few  friends,  and  killed  himself  first,  and  then  all  the  friendS) 
and  then  her — no,  killed  all  the  friends  first,  and  then  herself,  and  then 
^tmself — which  it  is  quite  frightful  to  think  of.  Somehow  or  other," 
added  Mrs.  Nickleby,  after  a  momentary  pause,  'Hhey  always  are 
journeyman  shoemakers  who  do  these  things  in  France,  according  to  the 
papers.  I  don't  know  how  it  is — something  in  the  leather,  I  suppose." 
.  *^  But  this  man,  who  is  not  a  shoemaker — what  has  he  done,  mother, 
what  has  he  said  ?  "  inquired  Nicholas,  fretted  almost  beyond  endnr-> 
ance,  but  looking  nearly  as  resigned  and  patient  as  Mrs.  Nickleby 
herself.  ^' You  know,  there  is  no  language  of  vegetables  which  coih 
verts  a  cucumber  into  a  formal  declaration  of  attachment." 
-  *^  My  dear,"  replied  Mrs.  Nickleby,  tossing  her  head  and  looking  at 
the  ashes  in  the  grate,  ^^  he  has  done  and  siiid  all  sorts  of  things." 
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^  Is  there  no  mistake  on  yma  part?  *  asked  Nicholas. 

^  Mistake  i "  cried  Mrs.  Niokleby.  *^  Lord,  Nichdas  my  dear,  do 
you  suppose  I  don't  know  when  a  man's  in  earnest  7  " 

*^  Wdl,  weU !"  mnttend  Nicholas. 

^  ETery  time  I  go  to  the  window,"  said  Mrs.  Nickleby,  ^'  he  kisses 
one  hand,  and  lays  the  other  upon  his  heart— of  course  it's  Tery  foohdi 
ci  him  to  do  so,  and  I  dare  say  you'll  say  it's  very  wrong,  but  ho  does 
it  Tery  reipectfully — Tery  respectfully  indeed— and  Tery  tenderly, 
extremely  toiderly.  So  far  he  desenres  the  greatest  credit :  there  canr 
be  no  doubt  about  that.  Then  there  are  the  presents  which  come 
pouring  OTer  the  wall  erery  day,  and  Tery  fine  they  certainly  are,  Teiy 
fine ;  we  had  one  of  the  cucumbers  at  dinner  yesterday,  and  think  of 
pickling  the  rest  for  next  winter.  And  last  evening,"  added  Mrs. 
Nickleby,  with  increased  confusion,  *^  he  called  gently  over  the  wall, 
as  I  was  walking  in  the  garden,  and  proposed  marriage  and  an  elope- 
ment. His  Toioe  is  as  clear  as  a  bell  or  a  musical  gkss — ^Tery  like  a 
musical  glass  indeed— ^but  of  course  I  didn't  listen  to  it.  Then  the 
question  is,  Nicholas  my  dear,  what  am  I  to  do  ?  " 

^  Does  Klate  know  of  this  ?  "  asked  Nicholas. 

*^  I  lutTe  not  said  a  word  about  it  yet,"  answered  his  mother. 

^  Then  for  HeaTen's  sake,"  rejoined  Nicholas,  rising,  ^^  do  not,  for 
it  would  make  her  Tery  unhappy.  And  with  regard  to  what  you 
should  do,  my  dear  mother,  do  what  your  better  sense  and  feeling,  and 
respect  for  my  fathei^s  memory,  would  prompt.  There  are  a  thousand 
ways  in  which  you  can  show  your  dislike  of  these  preposterous  and 
doting  attentions.  If  you  act  as  decidedly  as  you  ought,  and  they  are 
still  continued,  and  to  your  annoyance,  I  can  speedily  put  a  stop  to 
them.  But  I  should  not  interfere  in  a  matter  so  ridiculous,  and  attach 
importance  to  it,  until  you  haTe  vindicated  yourself.  Most  women  can 
do  that,  but  especially  one  of  your  age  and  condition  in  circumstances 
like  these,  which  are  unworthy  of  a  serious  thought.  I  would  not 
sihame  yon  by  seeming  to  take  them  to  heart,  or  tr^t  them  earnestly 
for  an  instant.     Absurd  old  idiot ! " 

So  saying,  Nicholas  kissed  his  mother  and  bade  her  good  night,  and 
they  retired  to  their  respectiTe  chambers. 

To  do  Mrs.  Nickleby  justice,  her  attachment  to  her  children  would 
haTe  prerented  her  seriously  contemplating  a  second  marriage,  even  if 
she  could  haTe  so  far  conquered  her  recollections  of  her  late  husband  as 
to  hsTO  any  strong  inclinations  that  way.  But,  although  there  was  no 
eril  and  little  real  selfishness  in  Mrs.  Nickleby's  heart,  she  had  a  weak 
bead  and  a  Tain  one ;  and  there  was  something  so  flattering  in  being 
sought  (and  Tainly  sought)  in  marriage  at  this  time  of  day,  that  she 
oould  not  dismiss  the  passion  of  the  unknown  gentleman  quite  so  sum- 
marily or  lightly  as  Nicholas  appeared  to  deem  becoming. 

*^  As  to  its  being  preposterous,  and  doting,  and  ridiculous,"  thought 
Mrs.  Nickleby,  communing  with  herself  in  her  own  room,  ^^  I  don*t 
see  that  at  all.  It's  hopeless  on  his  part,  certainly;  but  why  he  should 
be  an  absurd  idiot,  I  confess  I  don't  see.  He  is  not  to  be  supposed  to 
know  it's  hopeless.    Po(w  fellow,  he  is  to  be  pitied,  /  think ! " 


Having  made  Hmsb  reAeetioiis,  Mn.  Nn^lel^  looked  ia  ker  KHfo 
iieasiDg-f^aaB,  and  walking  backward  a  few  stefw  firom  it  tried  to 
remember  who  it  was  who  used  to  say  that  when  NiehoUu  was  oae- 
and-twcnty  he  would  have  more  the  appearanoeof  her  brother  than  her 
SOD.  Not  being  able  to  call  the  anthorit j  to  mind,  ahe  craliifuidied 
Iht  candle,  and  drew  up  the  window-blind  to  admit  the  ^ght  of  memag 
which  had  by  this  time  begun  to  dawn. 

^  It's  a  bad  light  to  distinguish  objects  in,"  mnmnired  Mis.  Nieklebyy 
peering  into  the  garden,  **  and  myeyesaie  not  very  eood — ^I  wasshort- 
fl^ted  from  a  child — but,  upon  my  word,  I  think  then^s  another  hrfgB 
^^[etable-marrow  sticking  at  this  moment  on  the  broken  glass  bottles 
at  the  top  of  the  wall!" 


CHAPTER  XXXVni. 

COMPRISES  CERTAIN  PARTICULARS  ARISITCG  OUT  OP  A  VISIT  OF  COK- 
UOLENCE,  WHICH  MAT  PROVE  IMPORTANT  HEREAFTER,  SXIEB 
UNEXPECTRDLT  ENCOUNTER?  A  VERT  OLD  FRIEND^  WHO  IXTmS 
HIM   TO   HIS   HOUSE,    AND   WILL   TAKE   NO  DENIAL. 

Quite  uncooscious  of  the  demonstrationa  of  their  amorous  imWh 
hour,  or  their  effects  upon  the  susceptible  boaom  of  her  mama»  Katt 
Nickleby  had,  by  this  time  begun  to  enjoy  a  settled  feeling  of  tnsr 
quillity  and  happiness,  to  which,  even  in  occasional  and  trauitorj 
glimpses,  she  had  long  been  a  stranger.  Living  und^  the  same  roof 
with  the  beloved  brother  from  whom  she  had  been  so  suddenly  and 
hardly  separated ;  with  a  mind  at  ease,  and  free  from  any  persecutioas 
which  could  call  a  blush  into  her  cheek,  or  a  pang  into  her  heart,  slie 
seemed  to  have  passed  into  a  new  state  of  being.  Her  former  cheerfal- 
ness  was  restored,  her  step  regained  its  elasticity  and  lightness,  the 
colour  whicli  had  forsaken  her  cheek  visited  it  once  again,  and  Kak 
Nickleby  looked  more  beautiful  than  ever. 

Such  was  the  result  to  which  Miss  La  Creev/s  ruminations  and 
observations  led  her,  when  the  cottage  liad  been,  as  she  emphaticaUy 
said,  ^'  thoroughly  got  to  rights,  from  the  chimney-pots  to  the  street- 
door  scraper,"  and  the  busy  little  woman  had  at  lei^h  a  moment's 
time  to  think  about  its  inmates. 

"  Which  I  declare  I  haven't  had  since  I  first  came  down  here,"  said 
Miss  La  Creevy,  ^^  for  I  have  thought  of  notliing  bat  hammers,  nails, 
screw-drivers  and  gimlets,  rooming,  noon,  and  night." 

^^  You  never  bestow  one  thought  upon  yourself^  I  believe,"  retnmed 
Kate,  smiling. 

"  Upon  my  word,  my  dear,  when  there  are  so  many  pleasanter 
things  to  think  of,  I  should  be  a  goose  if  I  did,"  said  Miss  La  Creevy. 
"  By  the  bye,  I  have  thought  of  somebody  too.  Do  you  know,  that 
I  observe  a  great  change  in  one  of  this  family — a  very  extraordinaiy 
change  ?  " 
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*^  In  wlMtt  f^  Mskei  Kftie,  anxknnty.     ''  Noi  ii 

**  Noi  m  joar  broHicr,  ray  dettr,'*  reimmed  Mias  La  CVeevy,  antbi- 
palnig  the  close  of  ike  smtenee,  **  for  he  is  always  ihe  same  affisctionaie 
cood-naiwed  okver  creatars^  with  a  spiice  of  the— I  won't  say  who^ 
m  ham  when  there's  any  oocaston,  that  he  was  when  I  first  knew  yon. 
Nou  Snike,  as  he  wfll  he  called,  poor  f^ow  !  for  he  won't  hear  of  s 
Mr.  hslhrs  his  name,  is  greatly  altered,  eren  in  this  short  time.'* 

« How? "asked  Kate.     "« Not  In  health ? " 
'   ^N-B-o;  perhaps  not  in  health  exactly,"  said  Miss  La  Creerj, 
ftmemg  to  conrider,  ^  although  he  is  a  worn  and  feeble  creature,  and 
1ms  that  in  his  face  which  it  would  wrii^  my  heart  to  see  in  yours. 
Ns;  not  in  health." 

«  How  then?" 

**I  scarcely  know,"  said  the  miniature-painter.  '^But  I  hare 
watched  him,  and  he  has  brought  the  tears  into  my  e3re8  many  times. 
It  is  net  a  Tcry  difficult  mattor  to  do  that,  certainly,  for  I  am  vefy 
easily  melted ;  still,  I  think  these  came  with  good  cause  and  reason.  I 
tai  sure  that  since  he  has  been  here,  he  has  grown,  from  some  strong 
eause,  more  conscious  of  his  weak  intellect.  He  feels  it  more.  R 
giyes  him  greater  pain  to  know  that  he  wanders  sometimes,  and  cannot 
undei  stand  Tery  simple  things.  I  have  watched  him  when  you  haya 
net  been  by,  my  dear,  sit  brooding  by  himself  with  such  a  look  of  pain 
as  I  could  scarcely  bear  to  see,  and  then  get  up  and  leaTe  the  room :  so 
suiiowfiiHy,  and  in  such  dejection,  that  I  cannot  tdl  you  how  it  has 
hurt  me.  Not  three  weeks  ago,  he  was  a  light-hearted  busy  creature, 
overjoyed  to  be  in  a  bustle,  and  as  happy  as  the  day  was  long.  Now, 
he  is  another  being — the  same  willing,  harmless,  faithful,  loving 
eroBture — but  the  same  in  nothing  else." 

«  Sorely  this  win  all  pass  off,"  said  Kate.     "  Poor  fellow ! " 

••I  hope,"  returned  her  little  fHend,  with  a  gravity  very  unusual  in  her^ 
*  it  may.  I  hope,  for  the  sake  of  that  poor  lad,  it  may.  However,"  said 
Miss  La  Oreevy,  relapsing  into  the  cheerful,  chattering  tone,  which 
was  habitual  to  her,  ^  I  have  said  my  say,  and  a  very  long  say  it  is, 
and  a  very  wrong  say  too,  I  shouldn't  wonder  at  all.  I  snail  cheer 
hiss  up  to-night  at  all  events,  for  if  he  is  to  be  my  squire  all  the  way 
to  the  Sbrand,  I  shall  talk  on,  and  on,  and  on,  and  never  leave  off,  till 
I  have  roused  him  into  a  laugh  at  something.  80  the  sooner  he  goes 
ihs  better  for  him,  and  the  sooner  I  go^  the  better  for  me,  I  am  sure, 
or  else  I  shall  have  my  maid  gallivanting  with  somebody  who  may 
rob  the  house— though  what  there  is  to  take  away  besides  tables  and 
diairs^  I  don't  know,  except  the  miniatures,  and  he  is  a  clever  thief 
who  can  dispose  of  them  to  any  great  advantage,  for  /  can't,  I  know, 
aad  that's  the  honest  truth." 

So  sajring,  little  Miss  La  Creevy  hid  her  face  in  a  very  flat  bonnet,  and 
benelf  in  a  very  big  shawl,  and  fixing  herself  tightly  into  the  latter  by 
means  of  a  large  pin,  declared  that  the  omnibus  might  come  as  soon  as 
it  pleased,  for  she  was  quite  ready» 

Bi|t  there  was  still  Mrs.  Nickleby  to  take  leave  of;  and  long  before 
that' good  lady  had  concluded  some  reminiscences,  bearing  upon  and 
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appropriate  to  the  occasum,  the  omnibiia  amvecL  This  pot'  Mitt  La 
Oreevy  in  a  great  hustle,  in  oonaeqnenoe  wheveo^  as  ska  secrctljr  xe- 
warded  the  seryani-girl  with  eighteen-penoe  behind  the  stveefc-door,  die 
pulled  out  of  her  reticule  ten-pennyworth  of  haUpenoe  whioh  rolled 
into  all  possible  comers  of  the  passage,  and  occupied  some  considerable 
time  in  the  picking-up.  This  ceremony  had,  of  course^  to  be  sneceeded 
by  a  second  kissing  of  Elate  and  Mrs.  Nickl^y,  and  a  gatherii^  toge- 
ther of  the  little  basket  and  the  brown-paper  paroel,  doxii^  which 
proceedings,  ^^ the  omnibus,"  as  Miss  La  C^eeyy  protested,  ^ swcnso 
dreadfully,  that  it  was  quite  awful  to  hear  it."  At  length  and  at  hst, 
it  made  a  feint  of  going  away,  and  then  Miss  La  Greeyy  darted  out 
and  darted  in,  apologising  with  great  volubility  to  all  the  passengen^ 
and  declaring  that  she  wouldn't  purposely  have  kept  them  waitii^ 
on  any  account  whatever.  While  she  was  looking  abont  for  a  con- 
venient seat,  the  conductor  pushed  Smike  in,  and  cried  that  it  wa» 
all  right — ^though  it  wasn't — and  away  went  the  huge  vehide^  with 
the  noise  of  half  a  dozen  brewers'  drays  at  least. 

Leaving  it  to  pursue  its  journey  at  the  pleasure  of  the  conductor 
afore-mentioned,  who  lounged  gracefully  on  his  little  shelf  bdiind, 
smoking  an  odoriferous  cigar ;  and  leaving  it  to  stop,  or  go  on,  or 
gallop,  or  crawl,  as  that  gentleman  deemed  expedient  and  advisable, 
Uiis  narrative  may  embrace  the  opportunity  of  ascertaininc;  the  condi- 
tion of  Sir  Mulberry  Hawk,  and  to  what  extent  he  had  by  this  time 
recovered  from  the  injuries  consequent  upon  being  flung  victoitly  from 
his  cabriolet,  under  the  circumstances  already  detailed. 

With  a  shattered  limb,  a  body  severely  bruised,  a  £Ace  disfignred  by 
half-healed  scars,  and  pallid  from  the  exhaustion  of  recent  pain  and 
fever.  Sir  Mulberry  Hawk  lay  stretched  upon  his  back,  on  the  couch 
to  which  he  was  doomed  to  be  a  prisoner  for  some  weeks  yet  to  come. 
Mr.  Pyke  and  Mr.  Pluck  sat  drinking  hard  in  the  next  room,  now  and 
then  varying  the  monotonous  murmurs  of  their  conversation  with  a 
half- smothered  laugh,  while  the  young  lord — the  only  member  of  the 
party  who  was  not  thoroughly  irredeemable,  and  who  really  had  a 
kind  heart — sat  beside  his  Mentor,  with  a  cigar  in  his  mouth,  and  read 
to  him,  by  the  light  of  a  lamp,  such  scraps  of  intelligence  froin  a  paper 
of  the  day  as  were  most  likely  to  yield  him  interest  or  amusement. 

*'*'  Curse  those  hounds!"  said  the  invalid,  turning  his  head  impatiently 
towards  the  adjoining  room ;  ^^  will  nothing  stop  their  infieniil 
throats  ?  " 

Messrs.  Pyke  and  Pluck  heard  the  exclamation,  and  stopped  imme- 
diately, winking  to  each  other  as  they  did  so,  and  filling  their  glasses 
to  the  brim,  as  some  recompense  for  the  deprivation  of  speech. 

^'  Damn  ! "  muttered  the  sick  man  between  his  teeth,  and  writhing 
impatiently  in  his  bed.  ^^  Isn't  this  mattrass  hard  enough,  and  the  room 
duU  enough,  and  the  pain  bad  enough,  but  thej^  must  tortnre  me  ? 
What's  the  time  ?  " 

"  Half-past  eight,"  replied  his  friend. 

^^  Here,  draw  the  table  nearer,  and  let  us  have  the  cards  again," 
said  Sir  Mulberry.     '^  More  piquet.     Come." 
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It  was  carious  to  see  how  eagerly  the  sick  man,  debarred  from  any 
ehanffe  of  position  save  the  mere  turning  of  bis  bead  from  side  to  sidcL^ 
waicbed  every  motion  of  bis  friend  in  the  progress  of  the  game ;  and 
with  what  eagerness  and  interest  he  played,  and  yet  how  warily  and 
oooUy.  Hk  aadress  and  skill  were  more  than  twenty  times  a  mai<A 
for  Us  adyersary,  who  could  make  little  bead  against  them,  even  when 
foiiane  fikvonred  him  with  good  cards,  which  was  not  often  the  case. 
Sir  Mulberry  won  every  game ;  and  when  bis  companion  threw  down 
the  cards,  and  refused  to  play  any  longer,  thrust  forth  bis  wasted  arm 
and  can^t  up  the  stakes  with  a  boastful  oath,  and  the  same  hoarse 
laogb,  tbouffh  considerably  lowered  in  tone,  that  bad  resounded  in 
Ba^h  Nickkby's  dining-room  months  before. 

While  be  was  thus  occupied,  bis  man  appeared,  to  announce  that 
Mr.  Ralph  Nickleby  was  below,  and  wished  to  know  how  be  was 
to-n^bt. 

*^  Better,"  said  Sir  Mulberry,  impatiently. 

**  Mr.  Nickleby  wishes  to  know,  sir '* 

^^  I  tell  you,  better,"  replied  Sir  Mulberry,  striking  his  hand  upon 
the  table. 

The  man  hesitated  for  a  moment  or  two,  and  then  said  that  Mr. 
NkJdeby  had  requested  permission  to  see  Sir  Mulberry  Hawk,  if  it 
was  not  inconvenient. 

'Mt  U  inconvenient.  I  can't  see  him.  I  can  t  see  anybody,"  said  his 
master,  more  violently  than  before.  ^^  You  know  that,  you  block- 
head." 

^^  I  am  very  sorry,  sir,"  returned  the  man.  "  But  Mr.  Nickleby 
pressed  so  much,  sir " 

The  &ct  was,  that  R&lph  Nickleby  had  bribed  the  man,  who,  being 
anxious  to  earn  his  money  with  a  view  to  future  favours,  held  the  door 
in  bis  band,  and  ventured  to  linger  still. 

^^  Did  he  say  whether  be  had  any  business  to  speak  about  ?"  inquired 
Sir  Mulberry,  after  a  little  impatient  consideration. 

**  No,  sir.  He  said  he  wished  to  see  you,  sir.  Particularly,  Mr. 
Nickleby  said,  sir." 

**  Tell  him  to  come  up.  Here,"  cried  Sir  Mulberry,  calling  the  man 
back,  as  he  passed  bis  hand  over  his  disfigured  face,  ^^move  that 
lamp,  and  put  it  on  the  stand  behind  me.  Wheel  that  table  away, 
and  place  a  chair  there— finrther  off.     Leave  it  so." 

The  man  obeyed  these  directions  as  if  he  quite  comprehended  the 
motive  vrith  which  they  were  dictated,  and  left  the  room.  Lord 
Verisopbt,  remarking  that  he  would  look  in  presently,  strolled  into  the 
adjoining  apartment,  and  closed  the  folding-door  behind  him. 

Then  was  beard  a  subdued  footstep  on  the  stairs ;  and  Ralph 
Nickleby,  hat  in  hand,  crept  softly  into  the  room,  with  his  body  bent 
forward  as  if  in  profound  respect,  and  bis  eyes  fixed  upon  the  face  of 
bis  worthy  client. 

"  Well,  Nickleby,"  said  Sir  Mulberry,  motioning  him  to  the  chair 
by  the  couch  side,  and  waving  bis  hand  in  assumed  carelessness,  ^'  I 
have  bad  a  bad  accident,  you  see." 
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^  I  6ee/'  rejoined  Ralph,  with  the  same  ateady  auoe,  "  Bad,  adeed! 
I  should  not  haTe  known  7011,  Sir  Mulbenrj.  Dear,  dear.  Thia  «• 
bad." 

Balph  8  manner  was  one  of  profound  humility  and  respect ;  and  the 
low  tone  of  voice  was  that  which  the  gentlest  consideratioa  fi>r  a  sick 
nan  would  have  taught  a  viator  to  assume.  But  the  fjiprfosion  of 
his  face,  Sir  Mulberry'a  heing  averted,  was  in  extraordinary  contrast ; 
and  as  he  stood,  in  his  usual  attitude,  calmly  looking  on  the  ptostnts 
form  before  him,  all  that  part  of  his  features  which  was  not  cast  into 
shadow  by  his  protruding  and  contracted  brows,  bore  the  impicss  of  a 
sarcastic  smile. 

''  Sit  down,"  said  Sir  Mulberry,  turning  towards  him  as  though  hj 
%  violent  effort.     ^'  Am  I  a  sight,  that  you  stand  gazing  there  ?  " 

As  he  turned  his  face,  Ralph  recoiled  a  step  or  two,  and  making  as 
though  he  were  irresistibly  impelled  to  express  astonishment,  but  wai 
determined  not  to  do  so,  sat  down  with  ^w^l-acted  confusion. 

^'  I  have  inquired  at  the  door.  Sir  Mulberry,  every  day/  said  Balpb^ 
^Hwice  a  day,  indeed,  at  first — and  to-night,  presuming  npon 
acquaintance,  and  past  transactions  by  which  we  have  mutually 
fited  in  some  degree,  I  could  not  resist  s<^iciting  admission  to  your 
chamber.     Have  yon — have  you  suffered  much  ? '  said  Ralph,  beadiDg. 
forward,  and  allowing  tho  same  harsh  smile  to  gather  npon  hu  hodf  u 
the  other  closed  his  eyes. 

^'  More  than  enough  to  please  me,  and  less  than  enough  to  plsaiB 
some  broken-down  hacks  that  you  and  I  know  of,  and  who  lay  their 
ruin  between  us,  I  dare  say,"  returned  Sir  Mulberry,  tossing  his  arm 
restlessly  upon  the  coverlet. 

Ralph  shrugged  his  shoulders  in  deprecation  of  the  intense  irritation 
with  which  this  had  been  said,  for  there  was  an  aggravating  cold  dis- 
tinctness in  his  speech  and  manner  which  so  grated  on  the  sick  man 
Hkoi  he  could  scarcely  endure  it. 

^'  And  what  is  it  in  these  '  past  transactions,'  that  brought  you  here 
to-night  ?  "  asked  Sir  Mulberry. 

"  Nothing,"  replied  Ralph.  "  There  are  some  bills  of  my"  lords 
which  need  renewal,  but  let  them  be  till  you  are  wclL  I — I— -came," 
said  Ralph,  speaking  more  slowly,  and  with  harsher  emphasis,  ^I 
came  to  say  how  grieved  I  am  that  any  relative  of  mine,  althou^ 
disowned  by  me,  should  have  inflicted  such  punishment  on  you  aa 

**  Punishment !"  interposed  Sir  Mulberry. 

^^  I  know  it  has  been  a  severe  one,"  said  Ralph,  wilfully  mistaking 
the  meaning  of  the  interruption,  "  and  that  has  made  me  the  more 
anxious  to  tell  you  that  I  disown  this  vagabond — ^that  I  acknowledge 
him  as  no  kin  of  mine — and  that  I  leave  him  to  take  his  deserts 
from  you  and  every  man  besides.  You  may  wring  his  neck  if  yon 
please.    /  shall  not  interfere." 

"  This  story  that  they  tell  mo  here,  has  got  abroad  then,  has  it  ?" 
asked  Sir  Mulberry,  clenching  his  hands  and  teeth. 

'^  Noised  in  all  directions,"  replied  Ralph.  ^^  Kvery  club  and  gaming- 
room  has  rung  with  it.     There  has  been  a  good  song  made  about  it,  as 
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I  am  told,"  said  Balpb,  looking  eagerly  at  his  questioner.  ^^  I  haipo 
aot  beard  it  myself^  not  being  in  tbe  way  of  aucb  tbings,  bnt  I  bava 
been  told  it's  even  printed — ^for  private  circulation,  but  that's  all  OYsr 
town,  of  course." 

**  It's  a  lie  1"  said  Su:  Mulberry ;  ''I  teU  you  it's  all  a  lie.  Tbe 
mare  Unik  firigbt." 

^^  Tbey  my  be  frightened  ber/'  observed  Balpb,  in  tbe  same  on* 
moved  and  quiet  manner.  ^^  Some  say  be  frightened  you,  but  Ma^«  a 
lie,  I  know.  I  have  said  that  boldly — oh,  a  score  of  times !  I  am  a 
peaoeablQ  man,  but  I  can't  bear  folks  tell  that  of  you-r-No,  no." 

When  Sir  Mulberry  found  coherent  words  to  utter,  Balpb  bent 
fiorward  with  his  band  to  his  ear,  and  a  Uice  as  calm  as  if  its  every 
line  of  sternness  had  been  cast  in  iron. 

^*'  When  I  am  o£f  this  cursed  bed,"  said  the  invalid,  actually  striking 
at  bis  broken  leg  in  the  eestacy  of  his  passion,  ^'  I'll  have  such  revenge 
aa  never  man  had  yet.  By  G —  I  will !  Accident  &vouring  him,  be 
has  marked  me  for  a  week  or  two,  but  I'll  put  a  mark  on  him  that  be 
shall  carry  to  bis  grave.  I'll  slit  his  nose  and  ears— flog  him — maim 
bim  for  life.  I'll  do  more  than  Uiat ;  I'U  drag  that  pattern  of  chastity, 
that  pink  of  prudery,  the  delicate  sister,  through^^^" 
-  It  might  have  been  that  even  Ralph's  cold  blood  tingled  in  his 
chedLs  at  that  moment.  It  might  have  been  that  Sir  Mulberry  re- 
membered that,  knave  and  usurer  as  he  was,  be  must,  in  some  early 
time  of  infancy,  have  twined  bis  arm  about  her  father's  neck.  He 
stopped,  and,  menacing  with  his  hand,  confirmed  the  unuttered  threat 
imtk  a  tremendous  oath. 

^^  It  is  a  galling  thing,"  said  Ralph,  after  a  short  term  of  silence, 
during  which  he  had  eyed  the  sufferer  keenly,  ^^to  think  that  the 
■um  M>out  town,  the  rake,  the  rouij  the  rook  of  twenty  seasons,  should 
be  brought  to  this  pass  by  a  mere  boy !" 

Sir  Mulberry  darted  a  vnrathful  look  at  him,  but  Ralph's  eyes  were 
bant  upon  the  ground,  and  his  face  wore  no  other  expression  than  one 
ef  tbougbtfulness. 

^  A  raw  slight  stripling,"  continued  Ralph,  '^  against  a  man  whose 
very  weight  might  crush  him  ;  to  say  nothing  of  bis  skill  in — I  am 
right,  I  think,"  said  Ralph,  raising  his  eyes,  *^  you  icere  a  patron 
of  the  ring  once,  were  you  not  V* 

•   Tbe  sicK  man  made  an  impatient  gesture,  which  Ralph  chose  to 
consider  as  one  of  acquiescence. 

^^  Ha !"  he  said,  '^  I  thought  so.  That  was  before  I  knew  you,  but 
I  was  pretty  sure  I  couldn't  be  mistaken.  He  is  light  and  active,  I 
aappoee.  But  those  were  slight  advantages  compaured  with  yours. 
lAdc,  luck — ^these  hangdog  outcasts  have  it." 

*^  He'll  need  the  most  he  has  when  I  am  well  again,"  said  Sir  Mul- 
berry Hawk,  "  let  him  fly  where  he  will." 

^  Ob !"  returned  Ralph  quickly,  ^^  he  doesn't  dream  of  that.  Ho 
ii  here,  good  Sir,  waiting  your  pleasure — hero  in  London,  walking  the 
akneta  at  noonday,  carrying  it  off  jauntily  ;  looking  fcnr  you.  I  swear," 
said  Ralph,  bis  face  darkening,  and  bis  own  hatred  getting  the  upper 
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Iiand  of  him  for  the  first  time,  as  this  gay  picture  of  Nicholas  pre- 
sented itself ;  *^  if  we  were  only  citixens  of  a  country  where  it  eoaM 
be  safely  done,  I'd  give  ^ood  money  to  have  him  8tal>bed  to  the  heart 
and  rolled  into  the  kennel  for  the  dogs  to  tear." 

As  Ralph,  somewhat  to  the  surprise  of  his  old  client,  vented  this 
little  piece  of  sound  family  feeling  and  took  np  his  hat  preparatory  to 
departing,  Lord  Frederick  Yerisopht  looked  in. 
'  **  Why  what  in  the  deyvle's  name.  Hawk,  have  yon  and  Nicklehy 
been  talking  about  ?"  said  the  young  man.  ^^  I  neyver  heard  such  an 
insufferable  riot.  Croak,  croak,  croak.  Bow,  wow,  wow.  What 
has  it  all  been  about  ?" 

**  Sir  Mulberry  has  been  angry,  my  Lord,"  said  Ralph,  looking 
towards  the  couch. 

^'  Not  about  money,  I  hope.  Nothing  has  gone  wrong  in  business, 
has  it,  Nicklehy  ?" 

'^  No,  my  Lord,  no,"  returned  Ralph.  ^^  On  that  point  we  alwayi 
agree.     Sir  Mulberry  has  been  calling  to  mind  the  cause  of -" 

There  was  neither  necessity  nor  opportunity  for  Ralph  to  proceed ; 
for  Sir  Mulberry  took  up  the  theme,  and  Tented  his  threats  and  oaths 
against  Nicholas  almost  as  ferociously  as  before. 

Ralph,  who  was  no  common  observer,  was  surprised  to  see  that  as 
this  tirade  proceeded,  the  manner  of  Lord  Yerisopht,  who  at  the  oom- 
mencement  had  been  twirling  his  whisken  with  a  most  dandified  and 
listless  air,  underwent  a  complete  alteration.  He  was  still  mora  sur- 
prised when,  Sir  Mulberry  ceasing  to  speak,  the  young  lord  angrily, 
and  almost  unaffectedly,  requested  never  to  have  the  subject  renewed 
in  his  presence. 

"  Mind  that,  Hawk,"  he  added  with  unusual  energy,  *'  I  never  will 
be  a  party  to,  or  permit,  if  I  can  help  it,  a  cowardly  attack  upon  this 
young  fellow." 

"  Cowardly,  Lord  Verisopht !"  interrupted  his  fnend. 

"  Ye-es,"  said  the  other,  turning  full  upon  him.  "  If  you  had  told 
him  who  you  were ;  if  you  had  given  him  your  card,  and  found  out 
afterwards  that  his  station  or  character  prevented  your  fighting  him, 
it  would  have  been  bad  enough  then ;  upon  my  soul  it  would  have 
been  bad  enough  then.  As  it  is,  you  did  wrong.  I  did  wrong  too, 
not  to  interfere,  and  I  am  sorry  for  it.  Wliat  happened  to  you  after- 
wards was  as  much  the  consequence  of  accident  as  design,  and  mors 
your  fault  than  his ;  and  it  shall  not,  with  my  knowledge,  be  cruelly 
visited  upon  him — it  shall  not  indeed." 

With  this  emphatic  repetition  of  his  concluding  words,  the  young 
lord  turned  upon  his  heel,  but  before  he  had  reached  the  adjoining 
room  ho  turned  back  again,  and  said,  with  even  greater  vehemence  than 
he  had  displayed  before, 

"  I  do  believe  now,  upon  my  honour  I  do  believe,  that  the  snster  is  as 
virtuous  and  modest  a  young  lady  as  she  is  a  handsome  one ;  and  of  the 
brother,  I  say  this,  that  he  acted  as  her  brother  should,  and  in  a  manly 
and  spirited  manner.  And  I  only  wish  with  all  my  heart  and  soul  thivt 
any  one  of  us  came  out  of  this  matter  half  as  well  as  he  does.". 
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.  So  Ba3rinf,  Lord  Frederiok  Yerisopht  walked  out  of  the  room, 
leaving  Ralph  Nicklebjr  and  Sir  Mulberry  in  most  unpleasant  astonish- 
ment. 

^^  Is  this  your  pupil  ?"  asked  Ralph,  softly,  '^  or  has  he  come  fresh 
from  some  country  parson  ?" 

^^  Green  fools  take  these  fits  sometimes,"  replied  Sir  Mulberry  Hawk, 
biting  his  lip,  and  pointing  to  the  door.     ^^  Leave  him  to  me." 

Ralph  exchanged  a  familiar  look  with  his  old  acquaintance,  for 
they  had  suddenly  grown  confidential  again  in  this  ahuming  surprise, 
and  took  his  way  home  thoughtfully  and  slowly. 

While  these  things  were  being  said  and  done,  and  long  before  they 
were  concluded,  the  omnibus  had  disgorged  Miss  La  Greevy  and  her 
escort,  and  they  had  arrived  at  her  own  door.  Now,  the  good-naturo 
of  the  little  miniature-painter  would  by  no  means  allow  of  Smike's 
walking  back  again,  until  he  had  been  previously  refreshed  with  just 
a  sip  of  somethmg  comfortable  and  a  mixed  biscuit  or  so ;  and  Smike 
entertaining  no  objection  either  to  the  sip  of  something  comfortable  or 
the  mixed  biscuit,  but  considering  on  the  contrary  that  they  would  be 
a  very  pleasant  preparation  for  a  walk  to  Bow,  it  fell  out  that  he 
delayed  much  longer  than  he  originally  intended,  and  that  it  was  some 
hour  after  dusk  when  he  set  forth  on  his  journey  home. 

There  was  no  likelihood  of  his  losing  his  way,  for  it  lay  quite 
aknught  before  liim,  and  he  had  walked  into  town  with  Nicholas,  and 
back  alone,  almost  every  day.  So,  Miss  La  Greevy  and  he  shook 
luuids  with  mutual  confidence,  and  being  charged  with  more  kind 
vemembrances  to  Mrs.  and  Miss  Nickleby,  Smike  started  off. 

At  the  foot  of  Ludgate  Hill,  he  turned  a  little  out  of  tho  road  to 
la^fy  his  curiosity  by  having  a  look  at  Newgate.  After  staring  up 
at  the  sombre  walls  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  way  with  great  care 
■ad  dread  for  some  minutes,  he  turned  back  again  into  the  old  track, 
and  walked  briskly  through  the  city ;  stopping  now  and  then  to  gaase 
iDTat  the  window  of  some  particularly  attractive  shop,  then  running  for 
.  ^  Utile  way,  then  stopping  again,  and  so  on,  as  any  other  coimtry  lad 
■ToiAi  do. 

He  had  been  gazing  for  a  long  time  through  a  jeweller's  window, 
-^wishing  he  could  take  some  of  the  beautiful  trinkets  home  as  a  present 
and  imagining  what  delight  they  would  afford  if  he  could,  when  the 
dk)cks  struck  three-quarters  past  eight;  roused  by  the  sound,  he 
hurried  on  at  a  very  quick  pace,  and  was  crossing  the  comer  of  a  bye 
street  when  he  felt  himself  violently  brought  to,  with  a  jerk  so  sudden 
that  he  was  obliged  to  cling  to  a  lamp-post  to  save  himself  from 
&lling.  At  the  same  moment,  a  small  boy  clung  tight  round  his  le^, 
and  a  shrill  cry  of  ^'  Here  he  is,  fiEtthcr, — Hooray ! "  vibrated  in  his 


Smike  knew  that  voice  too  well.  He  cast  his  despairing  eyes  down- 
wards towards  the  form  from  which  it  had  proceeded,  aud  shuddering 
from  head  to  foot,  looked  round.  Mr.  Squeers  had  hooked  him  in  the 
ooat-collar  with  the  handle  of  his  umbrella,  and  was  hanging  on  at  tho 
.other  end  with  all  his  might  and  mam.   The  cry  of  triumph  proceeded 
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from  Master  Wackford,  who,  regardless  of  all  his  kicks  and  strnggfes, 
6taug  to  him  with  the  teDacity  of  a  bull-dog ! 

Oue  glance  showed  him  this ;  and  in  that  one  glance  the  terrified 
creatore  became  utterly  powerless  and  unable  to  utter  a  sound. 

^^  Here's  a  go  ! "  cried  Mr.  Squeers,  gradually  coming  hand-over- 
hand down  the  umbrella,  and  only  unhooking  it  when  he  had  got  light 
hold  of  the  yictim's  collar.  ^^  Here's  a  delicious  go  !  Wackrard,  my 
hoy,  call  up  one  of  them  coaches." 

<'  A  coach,  father !"  cried  little  Wackford. 

^^  Yes,  a  coach,  sir,"  replied  Squeers,  feasting  his  eyes  upon  the  oomi- 
lenanoe  of  Smike.    ^^  Damn  the  expense. — Let's  hare  him  in  a  ooach." 

*^  What's  he  been  a  doing  of?"  asked  a  labourer,  with  a  hod  of 
hricks,  against  whom  and  a  fellow-labourer  Mr.  Squeers  had  backed, 
on  the  first  jerk  of  the  umbrella. 

^^  Eyeryihing !"  replied  Mr.  Squeers,  looking  fixedly  ai  his  old 
pupil  in  a  sort  of  rapturous  trance.  ^'  ETer3rthing — ^running  away, 
sir — -joining  in  blood-thirsty  attacks  upon  his  master,  sir — there's 
Bothing  that's  bad  that  he  hasn't  done.  Oh,  what  a  delicious  go  if 
this  here,  good  Lord !" 

The  man  looked  from  Squeers  to  Smike ;  but  such  mental  faculties 
as  the  poor  fellow  possessed  had  utterly  deserted  him.  The  ooadi 
came  up;  Master  Wackford  entered;  Squeers  pushed  in  his  prize, 
and  following  close  at  his  heels,  pulled  up  the  glasses.  The  ooachmaa 
mounted  his  box  and  drove  slowly  ofi^,  leaving  the  two  bricklayers, 
and  an  old  apple- woman,  and  a  town-made  little  boy  returning  from 
an  evening  school,  who  had  been  the  only  witnesses  of  the  scene,  to 
meditate  upon  it  at  their  leisure. 

Mr.  Squeers  sat  himself  down  on  the  opposite  seat  to  the  unfortu- 
nate Smike,  and  planting  his  hands  firmly  on  his  knees  looked  at 
him  for  some  five  minutes,  when,  seeming  to  recover  from  his  trance,  be 
uttered  a  loud  laugh,  and  slapped  his  old  pupil's  face  several  times- 
taking  the  right  and  left  sides  alternately. 

*'  It  isn't  a  dream  !"  said  Squeers.  ^'  That's  real  flesh  and  bloody 
I  know  the  feel  of  it ;"  and  being  quite  assured  of  his  good  fortune  by 
these  experiments,  Mr.  Squeers  administered  a  few  boxes  on  the  ear, 
lest  the  entertainments  should  seem  to  partake  of  sameness,  and  laughed 
louder  and  longer  at  every  one. 

"  Your  mother  will  be  fit  to  jump  out  of  her  skin,  my  boy,  when 
she  hears  of  this,"  said  Squeers  to  his  son. 

"  Oh,  won't  she  though,  father?"  replied  Master  Wackford. 

^^  To  think," — said  Squeers,  ^'  that  you  and  me  should  be  turning 
out  of  a  street,  and  come  upon  him  at  the  very  nick ;  and  that  l 
should  have  him  tight  at  only  one  cast  of  the  umbrella,  as  if  I  had 
hooked  him  with  a  grappling-iron  ! — Ha,  ha  !" 

''  Didn't  I  catch  hold  of  his  leg,  neither,  father  ?"  said  IxUle  Wack- 
fi»rd. 

*'  You  did ;  like  a  good  'un,  my  boy,"  said  Mr.  Squeers,  pattiaff 
his  son  s  head,  '*  and  you  shall  have  the  best  button-over  jacket  and 
waistcoat  that  the  next  new  boy  brings  down,  as  a  reward  of 
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mind  thai.  Yon  always  keep  on  in  the  same  path,  and  do  them  things 
that  you  see  your  father  do,  and  when  you  die  you'll  go  right  slap  to 
Heayen  and  he  asked  no  questions." 

Improving  the  occasion  in  these  words,  Mr.  Sqneen  patted  his  son's 
bead  again,  and  then  patted  Smike's — ^hut  harder ;  and  inquired  in  a 
bantering  tone  how  he  found  himself  by  this  time. 

^^  I  must  go  home,"  replied  Smike,  looking  wildly  round. 

**To  be  sure  you  must.  You're  about  right  there,"  replied  Mr. 
Squeers.  "  Youll  go  home  very  soon,  you  will.  You'll  find  yourself 
ai  the  peaoefol  village  of  Dotheboys,  in  Yorkshire,  in  something 
under  a  week's  time,  my  young  friend ;  and  the  next  time  you  get  away 
ten  there,  I  give  yon  leave  to  keep  away.  Where's  the  olmies  you 
nm  off  in,  yon  ungrateful  robber?"  said  Mr.  Squeers,  in  a  severe 
Toiee. 

Smike  glanced  at  the  neat  attire  which  the  care  of  Nicholas  had 
provided  for  him,  and  wrong  his  hands. 

**  Do  you  know  that  I  could  hang  you  up  outside  of  the  Old  Bailey, 
for  making  away  with  them  articles  of  property  ?  "  said  Squeers.  **Do 
you  know  that  it's  a  hangii^  matter — and  I  an't  quite  certain  if^hether 
it  an't  an  anatomy  one  berides — ^to  walk  off  with  up'ards  of  the  valley 
of  five  pound  from  a  dwelling-house  ?  Eh — do  you  know  that  ?  What 
4o  you  suppose  was  the  worth  of  them  clothes  you  had  ?  Do  you  know 
that  that  Wellineton-boot  you  wore,  cost  eight-and-twenty  shillings 
when  it  was  a  paur,  and  the  shoe  eeven-and-siz  ?  But  you  came  to  the 
right  shop  for  mercy  when  you  came  to  me,  and  thank  your  stars  thai 
H  u  me  as  has  got  to  serve  you  with  the  article." 

Anybody  not  in  Mr.  Squeer^s  confidence  would  have  supposed  tliat 
he  was  quite  out  of  the  article  in  question,  instead  of  having  a  large 
stock  on  hand  ready  for  all  comers ;  nor  would  the  opinion  of  scepti^ 
ptnoDB  have  undergone  much  alteration  when  he  followed  up  the 
remark  by  poking  Smike  in  the  chest  with  the  ferrule  of  his  umbrella, 
and  dealing  a  smart  shower  of  blows  with  the  ribs  of  the  same  instru- 
Bieiit  upon  his  head  and  shoulders. 

^^I  never  threshed  a  boy  in  a  hackney-coach  before,"  said  Mr. 
Squeers,  when  he  stopped  to  rest.  ^^  There's  inconveniency  in  it,  but 
Um  novelty  gives  it  a  sort  of  relish  too  !" 

Poor  Smike !  He  warded  off  the  blows  as  well  as  he  could,  and  now 
Aronk  into  a  comer  of  the  coach,  with  his  head  resting  on  his  hands, 
nod  his  elbows  on  his  knees  ;  he  was  stunned  and  stupefied,  and  had  no 
more  idea  that  any  act  of  his  would  enable  him  to  escape  from  the 
all-powerful  Sqneeis,  now  that  he  had  no  friend  to  speak  to  or  advise 
Wm,  than  he  had  had  in  all  the  weary  years  of  his  Yorkshire  life 
wIimA  preceded  the  arrival  of  Nicholas. 

The  journey  seemed  endless ;  street  after  street  was  entered  and  left 
b^ind,  and  still  they  went  jolting  on.  At  last  Mr.  Squeers  began  to 
llarust  his  head  out  at  the  window  every  half-minute,  and  to  bawl  a 
fuiefy  of  directions  to  the  coachman ;  and  after  passing,  with  some 
dBRcuhy,  through  several  mean  streets  which  the  appearance  of  the 
ind  the  bad  stateof  the  road  denoted  to  have  been  recently  built^ 
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Mr.  Squeers  suddenly  tugged  at  the  check  string  with  all  his  might, 
and  cried,  *^  Stop  !" 

^^  What  are  you  pulling  a  man's  arm  of  for  ?*  said  the  oottchmao, 
looking  angrily  down. 

^'  That's  the  honse^"  replied  Squeers.  ^^  The  second  d  than  four 
little  houses,  one  story  high,  with  the  green  shutteis — there's  a  hrasB 
plate  on  the  door  with  the  name  of  Snawley." 

^'  Couldn't  you  say  that,  without  wrenching  a  man's  limbs  off  his 
body  ?"  inquired  the  coachman. 

^^  No  !"  bawled  Mr..  Squeers.  ^^  Say  another  word,  and  FU  sommons 
you  for  having  a  broken  winder.     Stop!" 

Obedient  to  this  direction,  the  coach  stopped  at  Mr.  Siiawle3r^s  fb(V« 
Mr.  Snawley  may  be  remembered  as  the  sleek  and  sanctified  gentlsMV 
who  confided  two  sons  (in  law)  to  the  parental  care  of  Mr.  Squeers^*  ss 
narrated  in  the  fourth  chapter  of  this  history.  Mr.  Snaw]e3r^s  house 
was  on  the  extreme  borders  of  some  new  setUements  adjoining  Somen 
Town,  and  Mr.  Squeers  had  taken  lodgings  therein  for  a  short  time 
as  his  stay  was  longer  than  usual,  and  the  Saracen,  haying  expe- 
rience of  Master  Wackford's  appetite,  had  declined  to  recriye  him  on 
any  other  terms  than  as  a  full-grown  customer. 

^^  Here  we  are  !"  said  Squeers,  hurrying  Smike  into  the  little  pariovff, 
where  Mr.  Snawley  and  his  wife  w«re  taking  a  lobster  supper.  ^*  Here's 
the  vagrant — ^the  felon — ^the  rebel — the  monster  of  unthankfulness." 

^^  What !  The  boy  that  run  away !"  cried  Snawley,  resting  his  knife 
and  fork  upright  on  the  table,  and  opening  his  eyes  to  their  mil  width. 

'^  The  very  boy,"  said  Squeers,  putting  his  fist  close  to  Smike's  nose, 
and  drawing  it  away  again,  and  repeating  the  process  several  times 
with  a  vicious  aspect.  '^  If  there  wasn't  a  lady  present,  I'd  fetch  him 
such  a :  never  mind,  I'll  owe  it  him." 

And  here  Mr.  Squeers  related  how,  and  in  what  manner,  and  when 
and  where,  he  had  picked  up  the  runaway. 

^'  it's  clear  that  there  has  been  a  Providence  in  it,  sir,"  said  Mr. 
Snawley,  casting  down  his  eyes  with  an  air  of  humility,  and  elevating 
his  fork  with  a  bit  of  lobster  on  the  top  of  it  towards  the  ceiling. 

*'*'  Providence  is  against  him,  no  doubt,"  replied  Mr.  Squeers,  scratch- 
ing his  nose.  ^'  Of  course,  that  was  to  be  expected.  Anybody  might 
have  known  that." 

"  Hard-heartednees  and  evil-doing  will  never  prosper,  sir,"  said  Mr. 
Snawley. 

"  Never  was  such  a  thing  known,"  rejoined  Squeers,  taking  a  roll  of 
notes  from  his  pocket-book,  to  see  that  they  were  all  safe. 

*'  I  have  been,  Mrs.  Snawley,"  said  Air.  Squeers,  when  ho  had 
satisfied  himself  upon  this  point,  ^'  I  have  been  that  chap's  benefactor, 
feeder,  teacher,  and  clother.  I  have  been  that  chap's  classical,  com- 
mercial, mathematical,  philosophical,  and  trigonomical  friend.  My  son 
— ^my  only  son,  Wackford — has  been  his  brother;  Mrs.  Squeers  has 
been  his  mother,  grandmother,  aunt, — Ah  !  and  I  may  say  uncle  too, 
all  in  one.  She  never  cottoned  to  anybody  except  them  two  engagii^ 
and  delightful  boys  of  yours,  as  she  cottoned  to  this  chap.    What's  my 
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retam  7  What's  come  of  my  milk  of  human  kindBess  ?  It  turns  iato 
curds  and  whey  when  I  look  at  him." 

«  Well  it  may,  sir,-  said  Mrs.  Snawley.    **  Oh  !    Well  it  may,  sir." 

^^  Where  has  he  been  all  this  time?"  inquired  Snawley.  ^^  Has  ho 
been  liTiiur  with  -^-«  ?  " 

^^  Ah,  sir !"  interposed  Squeers,  confronting  him  a^ain.  ^'  Have  yon 
been  a  Uving  with  that  there  devilish  Nickleby,  sir  f" 

But  no  threats  or  cuffs  could  elicit  from  Smike  one  word  of  reply  to 
this  question,  for  he  had  internally  resolved  that  he  would  rather  perish 
in  the  wretched  prison  to  which  he  was  again  about  to  be  consigned, 
than  utter  one  syllable  which  could  involve  his  first  and  true  friend. 
He  had  already  called  to  mind  the  strict  injunctions  of  secrecy  as  to  his 
Mst  life,  which  Nicholas  had  laid  upon  him  when  they  travelled  from 
Torkshire;  and  a  confrised  and  perplexed  idea  that  his  bene&ctor 
might  have  committed  some  terrible  crime  in  bringing  him  away, 
which  would  render  him  liable  to  heavy  punishment  if  detected,  had 
contributed  in  some  degree  to  reduce  him  to  his  present  state  of  apathy 
and  terror. 

Such  were  the  thoughts — if  to  visions  so  imperfect  and  undefined  as 
those  which  wandered  through  his  enfeebled  brain,  the  term  can  be 
applied — ^which  were  present  to  the  mind  of  Smike,  and  rendered  him 
deaf  alike  to  intimidation  and  persuasion.  Finding  every  effort  useless, 
Mr.  Squeers  conducted  him  to  a  little  back  room  up-stairs  where  he 
was  to  pass  the  night ;  and  taking  the  precaution  of  removing  his  shoes, 
and  coat  and  waistcoat,  and  also  of  locking  the  door  on  the  outside, 
lest  he  should  muster  up  sufficient  energy  to  make  an  attempt  at  escape, 
that  worthy  gentleman  left  him  to  his  meditations. 

And  what  those  meditations  were,  and  bow  the  poor  creature's  heart 
sunk  within  him  when  he  thought — when  did  he,  for  a  moment,  cease 
to  think  ? — of  his  late  home,  and  the  dear  friends  and  familiar  faces 
with  which  it  was  associated,  cannot  be  told.  To  prepare  the  mind  for 
such  a  heavy  sleep,  its  growth  must  be  stopped  by  rigour  and  cruelty 
in  childhood ;  there  must  be  years  of  misery  and  suffering  lightened  by 
no  ray  of  hope  ;  the  chords  of  the  heart,  which  beat  a  quick  response 
to  the  voice  of  gentleness  and  affection,  must  have  rusted  and  broken 
in  their  secret  places,  and  bear  the  lingering  echo  of  no  old  word  of 
love  or  kindness.  Gloomy,  indeed,  must  have  been  the  short  day,  and 
dull  the  long,  long  twilight,  which  precedes  such  a  night  of  intellect  as 

lUB. 

There  were  voices  which  would  have  roused  him,  even  then,  but 
their  welcome  tones  could  not  penetrate  there ;  and  he  crept  to  bed  the 
tame  listless,  hopeless,  blighted  creature,  that  Nichohis  had  first  found 
him  at  the  Yorkshire  schooL 
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CHAPTER  XXXIX, 

IN  WHICH   ANOTHER   OED   FRIEND   ENCJOUNTERS     SMimSy    VERT  OFPOR- 

TDNELY    AND   TO    SOME    PURPOSE. 

The  niglit  fraught  with  so  much  bitterness  to  one  poor  sovl  hid 
given  place  to  a  bright  and  cloudless  summer  momii^,  when  a  north- 
country  mail-coach  traversed  with  cheerfol  noise  the  j^  silent  streets 
of  Islington,  and,  giving  brisk  note  of  its  approach  with  the  Hvefy 
winding  of  the  guard's  horn,  clattered  onward  to  its  halting-place  hard 
hy  the  ^ost-office. 

The  only  outside  passenger  was  a  burlj  honest-looking  countrynitti 
upon  the  box,  who,  with  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  dome  of  Saint  FuiTs 
Cathedral,  appeared  so  wrapt  in  admiring  wonder,  as  to  be  quite  msen* 
sible  to  aU  the  bustle  of  getting  out  the  bags  and  parcels,  until  one  of 
the  coach  windows  being  let  sharply  down,  he  looked  round  ad 
encountered  a  pretty  female  face  which  was  just  then  thrust  oni. 

^^  See  there,  lass ! "  bawled  the  countr3mnan,  pointing  towards  the 
object  of  his  admiration.  ^*  There  be  Paul's  Church.  Ecod,  he  be  a 
soizable  'un,  he  be." 

^^  Goodness,  John  !  I  shouldn't  have  thought  it  could  have  been  half 
the  size.     What  a  monster ! " 

^  Monsther ! — ^Ye're  aboot  right  there,  I  reckon,  Mrs.  Browdis^*  said 
the  countryman  good-humouredly,  as  he  came  slowly  down  in  his  huge 
top-coat,  ^^  and  wa'at  dost  thee  tak  yon  place  to  be  noo — thoi  'un 
ower  the  wa'.  Ye'd  never  coom  near  it  'gin  ye  thried  for  twelve 
moonths.  It's  na'  but  a  Poast-office.  Ho !  ho !  They  need  to  charge 
for  dooble-latthers.  A  Poast-office !  Wa'at  dost  thee  think  o'  that  ? 
'Ecod,  if  thot's  on'y  a  Poast-office,  I'd  loike  to  see  where  the  Lord 
Mayor  o'  Lunnun  lives." 

So  saying,  John  Browdie — for  he  it  veas— opened  the  coach-door, 
and  tapping  Mrs.  Browdie,  late  Miss  Price,  on  the  cheek  as  he  looked 
in,  burst  into  a  boisterous  fit  of  laughter. 

*^  Weel ! "  said  John — ^^  Dang  my  bootuns  if  she  bea'nt  asleep  agean!" 

^^  She's  been  asleep  all  night,  and  was  all  yesterday,  except  for  a 
minute  or  two  now  and  then,"  replied  John  Browdie's  choice,  ^^  and  I 
was  very  sorry  when  she  woke,  for  she  has  been  «o  cross ! " 

The  subject  of  these  remarks  was  a  slumbering  figure,  so  muffled  in 
shawl  and  cloak  that  it  would  have  been  matter  of  impoasibifity  to 
guess  at  its  sex  but  for  a  brown-beaver  bonnet  and  green  veil  which 
ornamented  the  head,  and  which,  having  been  crushed  and  flattened  for 
two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  in  that  particular  angle  of  the  v^ide  firom 
which  the  lady's  snores  now  proceeded,  presented  an  appearance  suffi- 
ciently ludicrous  to  have  moved  less  risible  museles  than  those  of  John 
Browdie's  ruddy  face. 

"  Hollo  ! "  cried  John,  twitching  one  end  of  the  dragged  veil.  **  Coom, 
wakken  oop,  will  'ee." 

After  several  burrowings  into  the  old  comer,  and  many  exclamations 
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of  impatienoe  and  fitiigne,  the  fignre  struggled  into  a  ntting  posture ; 
and  there,  under  a  mass  of  crumpled  h^ver,  and  surrounded  hj  ft 
semiciit^le  of  blue  curl-papers,  were  the  delicate  feattures  of  Miss  Fanny 
Squeers. 

^  Oh,  Tilda !  "  cried  Miss  Squeers,  *^  How  jon  have  been  kicking 
of  me  through  this  blessed  night ! " 

^  Well,  1  do  like  that,"  replied  her  friend,  laughing,  ^^  when  you 
have  had  nearly  the  whole  coach  to  yourself." 

^  Don't  deny  it,  Tilda,"  said  Miss  Squeers,  impresriyely,  ^^  because 
joa  have,  and  it's  no  use  to  go  attempting  to  say  yon  haven't.  You 
migfatn't  have  known  it  in  3rour  sleep,  Tilda,  but  I  haven't  closed  my 
eyes  for  a  single  wink,  and  so  I  think  I  am  to  be  believed." 

With  whi<£  reply.  Miss  Squeers  adjusted  the  bonnet  and  veil,  which 
nothing  but  supernatural  interference  and  an  utter  suspension  of  nsr 
tnvs's  laws  could  have  reduced  to  any  shape  or  form  ;  and  evidentiy 
flstteriuff  herself  that  it  looked  uncommonly  neat,  brushed  off  the 
■■ndwich-crumbs  and  bits  of  biscuit,  which  had  accumulated  in  her 
Impy  and  availing  hersdf  of  John  Browdie's  profiered  arm,  descended 
lirom  the  coach. 

^  Noo,"  said  John,  when  a  hackney-coach  had  been  called,  and  the 
ladies  and  the  luggage  hurried  in,  *^  gang  to  the  Sarah's  Head,  mun." 

"  To  the  vere  ?  "  cried  the  coachman. 

^  Lawk,  Mr.  Browdie ! "  interrupted  Miss  Squeers.  ^'  The  idea ! 
Saracen's  Head.'* 

*^  Sure-ly,"  said  John,  ^  I  know'd  it  was  sumraui  aboot  Sarah— 
to  the  Sarah  Son's  Head.     Dost  thou  know  thot  ?  " 

^  Oh,  ah — I  know  that,"  replied  the  coachman,  gruffly,  as  he  banged 
the  door. 

♦♦Tilda,  dear — really,"  remonstrated  Miss  Squeers,  "we  shall  be 
taken  for  I  don't  know  what" 

**  Let  'em  tak  us  as  they  foind  us ; "    said  John  Browdie,  ♦♦  we 
I'i  come  to  Lunnun  to  do  nought  but  'joy  oursel,  do  we  ?  " 

**  I  hope  not,  Mr.  Browdie,"  replied  Miss  Squeers,  looking  singu- 
hily  dismal. 

•♦^Well,  then,"  said  John,  "it's  no  matther.  I've  only  been  a 
married  mun  fewer  days,  'account  of  poor  old  feyther  deein  and  puttin 
ii  oiB^  Here  be  a  weddin  party — ^broide  and  broide'smaid,  and  the 
noom — if  a  mun  dean't  'joy  himsel  noo,  when  ought  he,  hey  ?  Draat 
il  all,  ihot's  what  I  wont  to  know." 

So,  in  order  that  he  might  begin  to  enjoy  himself  at  once,  and  lose 
BO  time,  Mr.  Browdie  gave  his  wife  a  hearty  kiss,  and  succeeded  in 
wresting  another  from  Miss  Squeers  after  a  maidenly  resistance  of 
icntching  and  struggling  on  the  part  of  that  young  lady,  which  was 
not  quite  over  when  they  reached  the  Saracen's  Head. 
.  Here  the  party  straightway  retired  to  rest,  the  refreshment  of  sleep 
being  necessary  after  so  long  a  journey ;  and  here  they  met  again,  about 
BOQO,  to  a  substantial  breakfast,  spread  by  direction  of  Mr.  John 
Browdie^  in  a  small  private  room  up-stairs  commanding  an  uninter- 
npled  view  of  the  stables. 
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To  have  seen  Miss  Squeers  now,  divested  of  the  farown  beaw,  tlie 
green  Teil,  and  the  blue  curl-papers,  and  amjed  in  all  the  yirffa 
splendour  of  a  white  frock  and  spencer,  with  a  white  mnaliB  hoonet, 
and  an  imitatiye  damask  rose  in  full  bloom  on  the  inside  thereof :  her 
luxuriant  crop  of  hair  arranged  in  curls  so  tight  that  it  was  impossible 
they  could  come  out  by  any  accident,  and  her  bonnet-cap  trimmed 
with  little  damask  roses,  which  might  be  supposed  to  be  so  many  pro- 
mising scions  of  the  big  one— 4o  have  seen  ^  this,  and  to  have  seen 
the  broad  damask  belt,  matching  both  the  family  rose  and  the  fittk 
ones,  which  encircled  her  slender  waist,  and  by  a  hi^py  ingenuity  took 
off  from  the  shortness  of  the  spencer  bc^iind,— 4o  have  behdd  aU  this, 
and  to  have  taken  further  into  account  the  coral  bracelets  (rather  short 
of  beads,  and  with  a  very  visible  black  string)  which  dasped  her 
wrists,  and  the  coral  necklace  which  rested  on  her  neck,  snpportbig 
outside  her  frt>ck  a  lonely  cornelian  heart,  typical  of  her  own  dis- 
engaged affections — ^to  have  contemplated  all  these  mute  bat  exprestve 
appeals  to  the  purest  feelings  of  our  nature,  might  have  thawed  ths 
firost  of  age,  and  added  new  and  inextinguishable  friel  to  the  fire  of 
youth. 

The  waiter  was  touched.  Waiter  as  he  was,  he  had  humin 
passions  and  feelings,  and  he  looked  very  hard  at  Miss  Squeers  as  he 
handed  the  muffins. 

*'^  Is  my  pa  in,  do  you  know  ?"  asked  Miss  Squeers  with  digmty. 

**  Beg  your  pardon.  Miss." 

*^  My  pa,"  repeated  Miss  Squeers ;  ^^  is  he  in  ?" 

"  In  where,  Miss  ?" 

^^In  here — in  the  house!"  replied  Miss  Squeers.  ^^  My  pa — ^Mr. 
Wackford  Squeers — ^he's  stopping  here.     Is  he  at  home  ?" 

"  I  didn't  know  there  was  any  gen  Iman  of  that  name  in  the  house, 
Miss,"  replied  the  waiter.     "  There  may  be,  in  the  coffee-room," 

May  be.  Very  pretty  this,  indeed  !  Here  was  Miss  Squeers,  who 
had  been  depending  all  the  way  to  London  upon  showing  her  friends 
how  much  at  home  she  would  be,  and  how  much  respectful  notice  her 
name  and  connexions  would  excite,  told  that  her  father  might  be  there ! 
^'  As  if  he  was  a  feller !"  observed  Miss  Squeers,  with  emphatic 
indignation. 

"  Ye'd  betther  inquire,  mun,"  said  John  Browdie.  "  An'  bond  up 
another  pigeon-pie,  will  'ee  ?  Dang  the  chap,"  muttered  John,  looking 
into  the  empty  dish  as  the  waiter  retired ;  ^^  Does  he  ca'  this  a  pio— 
three  yoong  pigeons  and  a  troifling  matther  o'  steak,  and  a  crust  so 
loight  that  you  doant  know  when  it's  in  your  mooth  and  when  it's 
gane  ?     I  wonder  hoo  many  pies  goes  to  a  breakfast !" 

After  a  short  interval,  which  John  Browdie  employed  upon  the  ham 
and  a  cold  round  of  beef,  the  waiter  returned  with  another  pie,  and  the 
information  that  Mr.  Squeers  was  not  stopping  in  the  house,  but  that 
he  came  there  every  day,  and  that  directly  he  arrived  he  should  be 
shown  up- stairs.  With  this  he  retired ;  and  he  had  not  retired  two 
minutes,  when  he  returned  with  Mr.  Squeers  and  his  hopeful  son. 

"  Why,  who'd  have  thought  of  this?"  said  Mr.  Squeers,  when  he 
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had  sainted  the  party,  and  received  some  private  &mily  intelligence 
from  his  daughter. 

"  Who,  indeed,  pa !"  replied  that  young  lady,  spitefolly.  **  But 
yon  see  Tilda  it  married  at  last." 

^  And  I  stond  threat  for  a  soight  o'  Lunnun,  schoolmeasther,"  said 
John,  vigorously  attacking  the  pie. 

*^  One  of  them  things  that  young  men  do  vehen  they  get  married,* 
letmmed  Squeers ;  ^^  and  as  runs  through  with  their  money  like  nothing 
at  alL  How  much  hetter  wouldn't  it  be  now,  to  save  it  up  for  the 
eddicaiion  of  any  little  boys,  for  instance.  Tbey  come  on  you,"  said 
Mr.  Squeers  in  a  moralizing  way,  ^^  before  you're  aware  of  it ;  mine 
aid  upon  me. 

"  Will  'ee  pick  a  bit  ?"  said  John. 

**  I  won't  myself,"  returned  Squeers ;  "  but  if  you'll  just  let  little 
Wackford  tuck  into  something  fat.  111  be  obliged  to  you.  Give  it 
him  in  his  fiHgers,  else  the  waiter  charges  it  en,  and  there's  lot  of  profit 
on  this  sort  of  vittles  without  that.  If  you  hear  the  waiter  coming, 
sir,  shove  it  in  your  pocket  and  look  out  of  the  window,  d'ye  hear?" 

**  Fm  awake,  father,"  replied  the  dutiful  Wackford. 

**  Well,"  said  Squeers,  turning  to  his  daughter,  "  It's  your  turn  to 
be  married  next.     You  must  make  haste." 

**  Oh,  I'm  in  no  hurry,"  said  Miss  Squeers,  very  sharply. 

**  No^  Fanny?"  cried  her  old  friend  with  some  archness. 

^  No,  "Tilda,"  replied  Miss  Squeers,  shaking  her  head  vehemently. 
"  /—-can  vwdt." 

"  So  can  the  young  men,  it  seems,  Fanny,"  observed  Mrs.  Browdie. 

**  They  an't  draw'd  into  it  by  ww,  'Tilda,"  retorted  Miss  Squeers. 

**  No,"  returned  her  friend  ;  "  that's  exceedingly  true." 

The  sarcastic  tone  of  this  reply  might  have  provoked  a  rather 
acrimonious  retort  from  Miss  Squeers,  who,  besides  being  of  a  con- 
stitntionally  vicious  temper — aggravated  just  now  by  travel  and  recent 
jotting — ^was  somewhat  irritated  by  old  recollections  and  the  failure  of 
her  own  designs  upon  Mr.  Browdie ;  and  the  acrimonious  retort  might 
have  led  to  a  great  many  other  retorts,  which  might  have  led  to 
Heaven  knows  what,  if  the  subject  of  conversation  had  not  been  at 
that  precise  moment  accidentally  changed  by  Mr.  Squeers  himself. 

••  What  do  you  think  ?"  said  that  gentleman ;  "  who  do  you  sup- 
pose we  have  laid  hands  on,  Wackford  and  me  ?  " 

*•  Pa !  not  Mr.  * .  ?  "   Miss  Squeers  was  unable  to  finish  the 

sentence,  but  Mrs.  Browdie  did  it  for  her,  and  added,  ^'  Nickleby?" 

♦•  No,"  said  Squeers.     "  But  next  door  to  him  though." 

**  You  can't  mean  Smike  ?"  cried  Miss  Squeers,  clapping  her  hands.  ^ 

**  Yes,  I  can  though,"  rejoined  her  father.  "  I've  got  him  hard  and 
faat." 

•*  Wa'at !"  exclaimed  John  Browdie,  pushing  away  his  plate.  "  Got 
ihot  poor — dom'd  scoondrel, — where?" 

"  Why,  in  the  top  back  room,  at  my  lodging,"  replied  Squeers, 
^  with  him  on  one  side  and  the  key  on  the  other." 

*♦  At  thy  loodgin' !    Thee'st  gotten  him  at  thy  loodgin  ?    Ho !  ho  f 
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The  flchoolmeaaiher  agin  all  EnglaniL  Give  us  tliee  bond,  man ; — 
I'm  darned  but  I  must  shak  thee  hj  the  hond  for  thot. — Gtitten  him 
ai  thy  loodgin'  ?" 

^^  Yes,**  replied  Squeers,  staggering  in  his  chair  nnder  the  ocngratu- 
latory  blow  on  the  chesi  which  the  stout  Yorkshiremaa  dealt  hira — 
**  thankee.  Don't  do  it  again.  You  mean  it  kindly,  I  know,  bat  it 
hurts  rather — ye&,  there  he  is.     That's  not  so  bad,  is  it  ?" 

^^  Ba'ad !"  repeated  John  Browdie.  ^^  It's  eneaf  to  scare  a* man  to 
hear  tell  on."  ' 

*'^  I  thought  it  would  surprise  you  a  bit,"  said  Squeen,  robbing  hit 
hands.     ^'  It  was  pretty  neatly  done,  and  pretty  quick  too." 

^^  Hoo  wor  it  ?  "  inquired  John,  sitting  down  close  to  him.  ^  Tell  u 
all  aboot  it,  mun  ;  coom,  quick." 

Although  he  could  not  keep  pace  with  John  Browdie's  impatience, 
Mr.  Squeers  related  the  lucky  chance  by  which  Smike  had  fidlen  into 
his  hands,  as  quickly  as  he  could,  and,  except  when  he  was  intermpted 
by  the  a^iring  remarks  of  his  auditors,  paused  not  in  the  recital  until 
he[,had  brought  it  to  an  end. 

^^  For  fear  he  should  give  me  the  slip  by  any  chance,"  obserred 
Squeers,  when  he  had  finished,  looking  very  cunning,  ^*  Fto  taken 
three  outsides  for  to  -morrow  morning,  for  Wackford  and  him  and  me, 
and  have  arranged  to  leave  the  accounts  and  the  new  boys  to  the  afi;ent, 
don't  you  see  ?  So  it's  very  lucky  you  come  to-day,  or  you'd  have 
missed  us ;  and  as  it  is,  unless  you  could  come  and  tea  with  me  to- 
night, we  shan't  see  anything  more  of  you  before  we  go  away." 

^^  Deant  say  anoother  wurd,"  returned  the  Yorksoiremaa,  shaking 
him  by  the  hand.     ^^  We'd  coom  if  it  was  twenty  mile." 

^'  No,  would  you  though  ?"  returned  Mr.  Squeers,  who  had  not 
expected  quite  such  a  ready  acceptance  of  his  invitation,  or  he  would 
have  considered  twice  before  he  gave  it. 

John  Browdie's  only  reply  was  another  squeeze  of  the  hand,  and  an 
assurance  that  they  would  not  begin  to  see  London  till  to-morrow,  to 
that  they  might  be  at  Mr.  Snawley's  at  six  o'clock  without  fail ;  and 
after  some  further  conversation,  Mr.  Squeers  and  his  son  departed. 

During  the  remainder  of  the  day  Mr.  Browdie  was  in  a  very  odd  and 
excitable  state,  bursting  occasionally  into  an  explosion  of  laughter,  and 
then  taking  up  his  hat  and  running  into  the  coach-yard  to  have  it  out  bj 
himself.  lie  was  very  restless  too,  constantly  walking  in  and  out,  and 
snapping  his  fingers,  and  dancing  scraps  of  uncouth  country  dwices, 
and,  in  short,  conducting  himself  m  such  a  very  extraordinary  manner, 
that  Miss  Squeers  opined  he  was  going  mad,  and,  begging  her  dear 
'Tilda  not  to  distress  herself,  communicated  her  suspicions  in  so  many 
words.  Mrs.  Browdie,  however,  without  discovering  any  great  alann, 
observed  that  she  had  seen  him  so  once  before,  and  that  although  he  was 
almost  sure  to  be  ill  after  it,  it  would  not  be  anything  very  serious,  and 
therefore  he  was  better  left  alone. 

The  result  proved  her  to  be  perfectly  correct ;  for  while  they  were  all 
sitting  in  Mr.  Snawley's  parlour  that  night,  and  just  as  it  was  begin- 
ning to  get  dusk,  John  Browdie  was  taken  so  ill,  and  seiied  with  such 
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an  ahurmiiig  duadneflB  in  the  head,  that  the  whole  company  were  thrown 
into  the  utmost  conatemation.  His  good  lady,  indeed,  was  the  only 
person  present  who  retained  presence  of  mind  enough  to  ohserre  that  if  In 
were  allowed  to  lie  down  on  Mr.  Squeers's  hed  for  an  hour  or  so,  and 
left  entirely  tor  himself^  he  would  he  sure  to  recover  again  almost  as 
quickly  as  he  had  heen  taken  ill.  Nobody  could  refuse  to  try  the 
effect  of  80  reasonable  a  proposal  before  sending  for  a  surgeon.  Ac- 
GordingTy,  John  was  supported  up-stairs  with  great  difficulty,  being 
a  monstrous  weight,  and  regularly  tumbling  down  two  steps  every 
time  they  hoisted  him  up  three ;  and  being  laid  on  the  bed,  was  left  in 
idiaige  of  his  wife,  who,  after  a  short  intcrral,  re-appeared  in  the  par- 
lour with  the  gratifying  intelligence  that  he  had  fallen  hst  asleep. 

Now,  the  £ci  was,  uiat,  at  that  particular  moment,  John  Browdia 
was  sitting  on  the  bed  with  the  reddest  face  oyer  seen,  cramming  the 
epmer  of  the  pillow  into  his  mouth  to  prevent  his  roaring  out  loud  with 
laughter.  He  had  no  sooner  succeeded  in  suppressing  this  emotion,  than 
he  slipped  off  his  shoes,  and  creeping  to  the  adjoinmg  room  where  the 
piriaoner  was  confined,  turned  the  key,  which  was  on  the  outside,  and 
darting  in,  covered  Smike's  mouth  with  his  huge  hand  before  he  could 
utter  a  Sound. 

^«  Ods-bobs,  dost  thee  not  know  me,  mun  V  whispered  the  York- 
shireman  to  the  bewildered  lad.  ''  Browdie,--chap  as  met  thee  efther 
schoolmeasther  was  banged  ?" 

**  Yes,  yes,"  cried  Smike.     *'  Oh  !  help  me." 

'^  Help  thee !"  replied  John,  stopping  his  mouth  again  the  instant  he 
had  said  thus  much.  ^^  Thee  didn't  need  help  if  thee  war'nt  as  siUy 
yoongster  as  ever  draw'd  breath.     Wa'at  did  'ee  come  here  for,  then  ?" 

'^  He  brought  me;  oh  !  he  brought  me,"  cried  Smike. 

"Brout  thee!"  replied  John.  "Why  didn't'ee  pimch  his  head,  or 
lay  theeself  doon  and  kick,  and  squeal  out  for  the  pollis  ?  I'd  ha' 
licked  a  doozen  such  as  him  when  I  was  yoong  as  thee.  But  thee 
bo'esi  a  poor  broken-doon  chap,"  said  John,  sadly,  "  and  Qod  forgi' 
■le  for  bragging  ower  yan  o'  his  weakest  crecturs." 

Smike  opened  his  mouth  to  speak,  but  John  Browdie  stopped  him.  ^ 

^  Stan  still,"  said  the  Yorkshireman,  "  and  doant'ee  speak  a  morsel 
o'  talk  tai  I  tell'ee." 

With  this  caution,  John  Browdie  shook  his  head  significantly,  and 
drawing  a  screw-driver  from  his  pocket,  took  off  the  box  of  the  lock 
in  a  very  deliberate  and  workmanlike  manner,  and  laid  it,  together 
with  the  implement,  on  tlie  floor. 

**  See  thot ?"  said  John.     "  Thot  be  thy  doin.     Noo,  coot  awa." 

Smike  looked  vacantly  at  him,  as  if  unable  to  comprehend  his 
meaning. 

'*  I  say,  coot  awa',"  repeated  John,  hastily.  *'  Dost  thee  know 
where  thee  livest  ?  Thee  dost  ?  Weel.  Are  yon  thy  cbthes,  or  school- 
measther's?" 

"  Mine,"  replied  Smike,  as  the  Yorkshireman  hurried  him  to  the 
adjoining  room,  and  pointed  out  a  pair  of  shoes  and  a  coat  which  were 
lying  on  a  chair. 
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*^  On  wi'  'em,"  said  Joho,  forcing  the  wrong  arm  into  tlie  wrong 
sleeye,  and  winding  the  taUs  of  the  coat  round  the  fugitiTe's  neck. 
^^  Noo,  foller  me,  and  when  thee  get'st  ooteide  door^  turn  to  the  right, 
and  they  wean't  see  thee  pass." 

'^  But — ^but--hell  hear  me  shut  the  door/'  replied  Smike,  irembUng 
firom  head  to  foot. 

''  Then  dean  t  shut  it  at  all,"  retorted  John  Browdie.  ^  Dang  it, 
thee  bean't  afeard  o'  schoolmeasther's  takkin'  cold,  I  hope?" 

^*  N-no,"  said  Smike,  his  teeth  chattering  in  his  head.  ^  But  he 
brought  me  back  before,  and  will  again.     He  will,  he  will  indeed." 

^*  He  wuU,  he  wuU  i "  replied  John  impatiently.  *^  He  wean't,  he 
wean't.  Looke'e.  I  wont  to  do  this  neighbourly  loike,  and  let  them 
think  thee's  gotten  awa'  o'  theeself,  but  if  he  cooms  oot  o'  tbot  parlour 
awhiles  theer't  clearing  off,  he  mun'  haye  mercy  on  his  oun  boaos,  lor 
I  wean't.  If  he  foinds  it  oot  soon  efther,  I'll  put  'un  on  m  wnog 
scent,  I  warrant'ee.  But  if  thee  keeps't  a  good  hart,  theelt  be  i 
whoam  afore  they  know  thees't  gotten  off.     Coom." 

Smike,  who  comprehended  just  enough  of  this  to  know  it  was 
intended  as  encouragement,  prepared  to  follow  with  tottering  steps, 
when  John  whispered  in  his  ear. 

''  Tlie  It  just  tell  yoong  Measther,  that  I'm  sploiced  to  Tilly  Price,  and 
to  be  heerd^on  at  the  ^acen  by  latther,  and  that  I  bee'nt  jealous  of 
'un — dang  it,  I'm  loike  to  boost  when  I  think  o'  that  neight ;  'cod,  I 
think  I  see  'un  now,  a  powderin'  awa'  at  the  thin  bread  an  ouUher ! " 

It  was  rather  a  ticklish  recollection  for  John  just  then,  for  he  was 
within  an  ace  of  breaking  out  into  a  loud  guffiw.  Restraining  himself 
however,  just  in  time  by  a  great  effort,  he  glided  down  stairs,  hauling 
Smike  behind  him  ;  and  placing  himself  close  to  the  parlour-door,  to 
confront  the  first  person  that  might  come  out,  signed  to  him  to  make 
off. 

Having  got  so  far,  Smike  needed  no  second  bidding.  Opening  the 
house-door  gently,  and  casting  a  look  of  mingled  gratitude  and  terror 
at  his  deliverer,  he  took  the  direction  which  had  been  indicated  to 
him,  and  sped  away  like  the  wind. 

The  Yorkshircman  remained  on  his  post  for  a  few  minutes,  but, 
finding  that  there  was  no  pause  in  the  conversation  inside,  crept 
back  again  unheard,  and  stood  listening  over  the  stair-rail  for  a  fiill 
hour.  Everything  remaining  perfectly  quiet,  he  got  into  Mr.  Squeeis's 
bed  once  more,  and  drawing  the  clothes  over  his  head,  laughed  till  he 
was  nearly  smothered. 

If  there  could  only  have  been  somebody  by,  to  see  how  the  bed- 
clothes shook,  and  to  see  the  Yorkshireman's  great  red  face  and  round 
head  appear  above  the  sheets  every  now  and  then,  like  some  jovial 
monster  coming  to  the  surface  to  breathe,  and  once  more  dive  down 
convulsed  with  the  laughter  which  came  bursting  forth  afresh — ^that 
somebody  would  have  been  scarcely  less  amused  than  John  Browdie 
himself. 
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CHAPTER  XL. 

IK  WHICH  NICHOLAS  FALLS  IN  LQVE.  HE  EMPLOYS  A  HEDTATOIl^ 
WHOSE  PROCEEDINGS  ARE  CROWNED  WITH  UNEXPECTED  SUCCESS^ 
EXCEPTING   IN   ONE  SOLITARY   PARTICULAR. 

Once  more  out  of  the  clutches  of  his  old  persecutor,  it  needed  no 
fresh  stimulation  to  call  forth  the  utmost  energy  and  exertion  that 
Smike  was  capable  of  summoning  to  his  aid.  Without  pausing  for  a 
moment  to  icdSect  upon  the  course  he  was  taking,  or  the  probability  of 
its  leading  him  homewards  or  the  reverse,  he  fled  away  with  surprising. 
swiftness  and  constancy  of  purpose,  borne  upon  such  wings  as  only 
Fear  can  wear,  and  impelled  by  imaginary  shouts  in  the  well-remem- 
bered voice  of  Squeers,  who,  with  a  host  of  pursuers,  seemed  to  tho 
poor  fellow's  disordered  senses  to  press  hard  upon  his  track ;  now  left  at 
a  greater  distance  in  the  rear,  and  now  gaining  faster  and  faster  upon 
him,  as  the  alternations  of  hope  and  terror  agitated  him  by  turns. 
Long  after  he  had  become  assured  that  these  sounds  were  but  the 
creation  of  his  excited  brain,  he  still  held  on  at  a  pace,  which  even 
weakness  and  exhaustion  could  scarcely  retard ;  and  it  was  not  until 
iho  darkness  and  quiet  of  a  country  road  recalled  him  to  a  sense  of 
external  objects,  and  the  starry  sky  above  warned  him  of  the  rapid 
flight  of  time,  that,  covered  with  dust  and  panting  for  breath,  he 
stopped  to  listen  and  look  about  him. 

All  was  still  and  silent.  A  glare  of  light  in  tho  distance,  casting  a 
warm  glow  upon  the  sky,  marked  where  the  huge  city  lay.  Solitary 
fields,  divided  by  hedges  and  ditches,  through  many  of  which  he  had 
crashed  and  scrambled  in  his  flight,  skirted  the  road,  both  by  the  Tvay 
he  had  come  and  upon  the  opposite  side.  It  was  late  now.  They 
could  scarcely  trace  him  by  such  paths  as  he  had  taken,  and  if  he 
eoiil<l  hope  to  regain  his  own  dwelling,  it  must  surely  be  at  such  a 
time  as  that,  and  under  cover  of  the  darkness.  This  by  degrees  became 
pretty  plain  even  to  the  mind  of  Smike.  He  had  at  first  entertained 
some  vague  and  childish  idea  of  travelling  into  the  country  for  ten  or 
a  dozen  miles,  and  then  returning  homewards  by  a  wide  circuit,' 
which  should  keep  him  clear  of  London — so  great  was  his  apprehension 
of  traversing  the  streets  alone,  lest  he  should  again  encounter  his* 
dreaded  enemy — ^but,  yielding  to  the  conviction  which  these  thoughts 
inspired,  he  turned  back,  and  taking  the  open  road,  though  not  without 
many  fears  and  misgivings,  made  for  London  again  with  scarcely  less 
speed  of  foot  than  that  with  which  he  had  left  the  temporary  abode  of 
Mr.  Squeers. 

By  the  time  he  re-entered  it  at  the  western  extremity,  the  greater 
part  of  the  shops  were  closed ;  of  the  throngs  of  people  who  had  been 
tempted  abroad  after  the  heat  of  the  day,  but  few  remained  in  the 
streets,  and  they  were  lounging  home.     But  of  these  he  asked  his  way 
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from  time  to  time,  and  by  dint  of  repeated  inquiries  he  at  length 
reached  the  dwelling  of  Newman  Noggs. 

All  that  evening  Newman  had  been  hunting  and  searching  in  by- 
ways and  comers  for  the  very  person  who  now  knocked  at  his  door, 
while  Nicholas  had  been  pursuing  the  same  inquiry  in  other  directions. 
He  was  sitting  with  a  melancholy  air  at  his  poor  supper,  when  Smike's 
timorous  and  uncertain  knock  reached  his  ears.  AHyc  to  CTerj  sound 
in  his  anxious  and  expectant  state,  Newman  hurried  down  stairs,  and, 
uttering  a  cry  of  joyful  surprise,  dragged  the  welcome  visitor  into  the 
passage  and  up  the  stairs,  and  said  not  a  word  until  he  had  him  safe  in 
his  own  garret  and  the  door  was  shut  behind  them,  when  he  mixed  a 
great  mug-full  of  gin  and  water,  and  holding  it  to  Smike's  mcnith,  as 
one  might  hold  a  bowl  of  medicine  to  the  lips  of  a  refractory  child, 
commanded  him  to  drain  it  to  the  very  last  drop. 

Newman  looked  uncommonly  blank  when  he  found  that  Smike  did 
little  more  than  put  his  lips  to  the  precious  mixture ;  he  was  in  the 
act  of  raising  the  mug  to  his  own  mouth  with  a  deep  sigh  of  eom- 
passion  for  his  poor  friend's  weakness,  when  Smike,  beginning  to  xdate 
the  adventures  which  had  be&llen  him,  arrested  him  half-way,  and  he 
stood  listening  with  the  mug  in  his  hand. 

It  was  odd  enough  to  see  the  change  that  came  over  Newman  as 
Smike  proceeded.  At  first  he  stood  rubbing  his  lips  with  the  back  of 
his  hand,  as  a  preparatory  ceremony  towards  composing  himsdf  lior  a 
draught ;  then,  at  the  mention  of  Squeers,  he  took  the  mug  under  his 
arm,  and  opening  his  eyes  very  wide,  looked  on  in  the  utmost  astmiish- 
ment.  When  Smike  came  to  the  assault  upon  himself  in  the  hackney- 
coach,  he  hastily  deposited  the  mug  upon  the  table,  and  limped  up  and 
down  the  room  in  a  state  of  the  greatest  excitement,  stopping  himself 
with  a  jerk  every  now  and  then  as  if  to  listen  more  attentively.  "When 
John  Browdie  came  to  be  spoken  of,  he  dropped  by  slow  and  gradual 
degrees  into  a  chair,  and  rubbing  his  hands  upon  his  knees-— quicker 
and  quicker  as  the  story  reached  its  climax — burst  at  last  into  a  laugh 
composed  of  one  loud  sonorous  *'  Ha !  Ha ! "  having  given  vent  to 
which,  his  countenance  immediately  fell  again  as  he  inquired,  with  the 
utmost  anxiety,  whether  it  was  probable  that  John  Browdie  and 
Squeers  had  come  to  blows. 

^^'  No  1  I  think  not,"  replied  Smike.  ^^  I  don't  thmk  he  couhl  have 
missed  me  till  I  had  got  quite  away." 

Newman  scratched  his  head  with  a  show  of  great  disappointmeDt, 
and  once  more  lifting  up  the  mug,  applied  himself  to  the  content:*, 
smiling  meanwhile  over  the  rim  with  a  grim  and  ghastly  smile  at  Smike. 

*'  You  shall  stay  here,"  said  Newman ;  "  you  re  tired — fagged.  Til 
tell  them  you're  come  back.  They  have  been  half  mad  aboni  yon. 
Mr.  Nichoks— " 

"  God  bless  liim  !"  cried  Smike. 

^*'  Amen  !"  returned  Newman.  '*  He  hasn't  had  a  minute's  rest  or 
peace  ;  no  more  has  the  old  lady,  nor  Miss  Nickleby." 

*^  No,  no.  Has  s/ie  thought  about  mo  ? "  said  Smike.  ^  Has  $k9 
though  ?  oh,  has  she — has  she  ?     Don't  tdl  ms  so,  if  she  has  not.** 
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^  Sbe  hm^"  cried  Newmazu  ^^  She  is  as  noble>>hearted  as  she  is 
bemutifiiL'' 

*•  Yes,  yes r  cried  Smike.    «  Wdl  said  l" 

^  So  mtkL  and  genile,"  said  Newman. 

**  Yes,  yes  !"  cried  Smike,  with  increasing  eagerness. 

**  And  yet  with  snch  a  true  and  ealhmt  spirit,''  pursued  Newman. 

He  was  going  on  in  his  enthusiasm,  when  chancing  to  look  at  his 
companion,  he  saw  that  he  had  covered  his  fiice  with  his  hands,  and 
thai  tears  were  stealing  out  between  his  fingers. 

A  moment  before,  the  boy's  eyes  were  sparkling  with  unwonted 
fire,  and  every  feature  had  been  lighted  up  with  an  excitement  which 
made  him  appear  for  the  moment  quite  a  difierent  being. 

^  Well,  well,"  muttered  Newman,  as  if  he  were  a  little  puzzled. 
^  It  has  touched  ms  more  than  once,  to  think  such  a  nature  should 
hwe  been  exposed  to  such  trials  ;  this  poor  fellow — yes,  yes, — he  feels 
that  too— -it  softens  him — makes  him  think  of  his  former  misery. 
Hah !     That's  it !  Yes,  that's— hum  !" 

It  was  by  no  means  clear  from  the  tone  of  these  broken  reflections 
that  Newman  Noggs  considered  them  as  explaining,  at  all  satisfactorily, 
the  emotion  which  had  suggested  them.  He  sat  in  a  musing  attitude 
for  some  time,  regarding  Smike  occasionally  with  an  anxious  and 
doabtful  glance,  which  sufficiently  showed  that  he  was  not  very 
mnotely  connected  with  his  thoughts. 

At  length  he  repeated  his  proposition  that  l^ike  should  remain 
where  he  was  for  that  night,  and  that  he  (Noggs)  should  straightway 
npair  to  the  cottage  to  relieve  the  suspense  of  the  family.  But  as 
Smike  would  not  hear  of  this,  pleading  his  anxiety  to  see  his  friends 

S'n,  they  eventually  sallied  forth  together ;  and  the  night  being  by 
time  far  advanced,  and  Smike  being  besides  so  footsore  that  ho 
ooold  hardly  crawl  along,  it  was  witliin  an  hour  of  sunrise  when  they 
veached  their  destination. 

At  the  first  sound  of  their  voices  outside  the  house,  Nicholas,  who 
kad  passed  a  sleepless  night,  devising  schemes  for  the  recovery  of  his 
lost  charge,  started  from  his  bed  and  joyfully  admitted  them.  There 
was  so  much  noisy  conversation  and  congratulation  and  indignation, 
that  the  remainder  of  the  family  were  soon  awakened,  and  Smike 
seeetved  a  warm  and  cordial  welcome,  not  only  from  Kate,  but  from 
Mrs.  Nickleby  also,  who  assured  him  of  her  future  favour  and  regard ; 
and  was  so  obliging  as  to  relate,  for  his  entertainment  and  that  of  the 
ansmbled  circle,  a  most  remarkable  account  extracted  from  some  work 
the  name  of  which  she  had  never  known,  of  a  miraculous  escape  from 
•one  prison,  but  what  one  she  couldn't  remember,  efiected  by  an  officer 
^loee  name  she  had  forgotten,  confined  for  some  crime  which  she  didn't 
clearly  recollect. 

At  first  Nicholas  was  disposed  to  give  his  uncle  credit  for  some 
povtion  of  this  bold  attempt  (which  had  so  nearly  proved  successful) 
t»  cany  off  Smike,  but  on  more  mature  consideration  he  was  in- 
to think  that  the  full  merit  of  it  rested  with  Mr.  Squeers.  De- 
to  ascertain  if  he  could,  tlurough  John  Browdie,  how  the  case 
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really  stood,  he  betook  himself  to  his  daily  occupation :  meditating  as 
he  went  on  a  great  yariety  of  schemes  for  the  punishment  of  the 
Yorkshire  schoolmaster,  all  of  which  had  their  foundation  in  the  strictest 
principles  of  retributive  justice,  and  had  but  the  one  drawback  of  being 
wholly  impracticable. 

^*  A  fine  morning,  Mr.  Linkinwater,"  said  Nicholas,  entering  the  office. 

"  Ah  ! "  replied  Tim,  "  talk  of  the  country,  indeed  !  What  do  you 
think  of  this  now  for  a  day — a  London  day— eh  ?  " 

**  It's  a  little  clearer  out  of  town,"  said  Nicholas. 

*'  Clearer ! "  echoed  Tim  Linkinwater.  "  You  should  see  it  finom  my 
bed -room  window." 

"  You  should  see  it  from  tnine^  replied  Nicholas,  with  a  smile. 

**  Pooh  !  pooh  !  "  said  Tim  Linkinwater,  *'  don't  tell  me.  Country  T 
(Bow  was  quite  a  rustic  place  to  Tim,)  **  Nonsense.  What  can  you 
get  in  the  country  but  new-laid  eggs  and  flowers  ?  I  can  buy  new* 
laid  eggs  in  Leadenliall  market  any  morning  before  breakfast ;  and  as 
to  flowers,  it's  worth  a  run  up-stairs  to  smell  my  mignionette,  or  to 
see  the  double -wallflower  in  the  back-attic  window,  at  No.  6,  in  the 
coiui;." 

"  There  is  a  double- wallflower  at  No.  6,  in  the  court,  is  there  ? " 
said  Nicholas. 

**  Yes,  is  there,"  replied  Tim,  "  and  planted  in  a  cracked  jug,  with- 
out a  spout.  There  were  hyacinths  there  this  last  spring,  blossoming 
in ^but  you'll  laugh  at  that,  of  course." 

"  At  what  ?  " 

**  At  their  blossoming  in  old  blacking-boUles,"  said  Tim. 

"  Not  I,  indeed,"  returned  Nicholas. 

Tim  looked  wistfully  at  him  for  a  moment,  as  if  he  were  encouraged 
by  the  tone  of  this  reply  to  be  more  communicative  on  the  subject ; 
and  sticking  behind  his  ear  a  pen  that  he  had  been  making,  and  sliutting 
up  his  knife  with  a  smart  click,  said, 

"  They  belong  to  a  sickly  bed-ridden  hump-backed  boy,  and  seem 
to  be  the  only  pleasures,  IMr.  Nickleby,  of  his  sad  existence.  How 
many  years  is  it,"  said  Tim,  pondering,  "since  I  first  noticed 
him  quite  a  little  child,  dragging  himself  about  on  a  pair  of  tiny 
crutches  ?  Well !  Well !  not  many ;  but  though  they  would  appear 
notliing,  if  I  thought  of  other  things,  they  seem  a  long,  long  time, 
when  I  think  .of  him.  It  is  a  sad  thing,"  said  Tim,  breaking  off,  "to 
see  a  little  deformed  child  sitting  apart  from  other  children,  who  are 
active  and  merry,  watching  the  games  he  is  denied  the  power  to  share 
in.     He  made  my  heart  ache  very  often." 

"  It  is  a  geod  heart,"  said  Nicholas,  "  that  disentangles  itself  from 
the  close  avocations  of  every  day,  to  heed  such  things.  You  were 
saying " 

"  That  the  flowers  belonged  to  this  poor  boy,"  said  Tim,  *'  that's 
all.  When  it  is  fine  weather,  and  he  can  crawl  out  of  bed,  he  draws 
a  chair  close  to  the  window,  and  sits  there  looking  at  them,  aud 
arranging  them  all  day  long.  We  used  to  nod  at  first,  and  then  we 
came  to  speak.     Formerly,  when  I  called  to  him  of  a  morning,  and 
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isked  him  how  he  was,  he  would  srailc,  and  say,  *  better ; '  but  now 
he  shakes  his  head,  and  only  bends  more  closely  over  his  old  plants.  It 
must  be  dull  to  watch  the  dark  house-tops  and  tlie  flying  clouds  for  80 
many  months ;  but  he  is  very  patient." 

Is  there  nobody  in  the  house  to  cheer  or  help  him?  "  asked  Nicholas. 
His  father  lives  there  I  believe,"  replied  Tim,"  and  other  people  too; 
but  no  one  seems  to  care  much  for  the  poor  sickly  cripple.  I  have  asked 
him  very  often  if  I  can  do  nothing  for  him  ;  his  answer  is  always  the 
same, — *  Nothing.'  His  voice  has  grown  weiik  of  late,  but  I  can  see 
that  he  makes  the  old  reply.  He  can't  leave  his  bed  now,  so  they  have 
moved  it  close  beside  the  window,  and  there  he  lies  all  day :  now  look* 
ing  at  the  sky,  and  now  at  his  flowers,  which  he  still  makes  shift  to 
trim  and  water  with  his  own  thin  hands.  At  night,  when  he  sees  my 
candle,  he  draws  back  his  curtain,  and  leaves  it  so  till  I  am  in  bed.  It 
seems  such  company  to  him  to  know  that  I  am  there,  that  I  often  sit 
at  my  window  for  an  hour  and  more,  that  he  may  see  I  am  still  awake ; 
and  sometimes  I  get  up  in  the  night  to  look  at  the  dull  melancholy 
light  in  his  little  room,  and  wonder  whether  he  is  awake  or  sleeping. 

The  night  will  not  be  long  coming,"  said  Tim,  "when  he  will 
sleep  and  never  wake  again  on  earth.  We  have  never  so  much  as 
shaken  hands  in  all  our  lives ;  and  yet  I  shall  miss  him  like  an  old 
friend.  Are  there  any  country  flowers  that  could  interest  me  like  these, 
do  you  think  ?  Or  do  you  suppose  that  the  withering  of  a  hundred  kinds 
of  the  choicest  flowers  that  blow,  called  by  the  hardest  Latin  names 
that  were  ever  invented,  would  give  me  one  fraction  of  the  pain  that  I 
shall  feel  when  these  old  jugs  and  bottles  arc  swept  away  as  lumber  ? 
Country ! "  cried  Tim,  with  a  contemptuous  emphasis ;  "  don't  you 
know  that  I  couldn't  have  such  a  coui-t  under  my  bed-room  window 
anywhere  but  in  London  ? " 

With  which  inquiry,  Tim  turned  his  back,  and  pretending  to  bo 
absorbed  in  his  accounts,  took  an  opportunity  of  hastily  wiping  his  eyes 
when  he  supposed  Nicholas  was  looking  another  way. 

Whether  it  was  that  Tim's  accounts  were  more  than  usually  intri- 
cate that  morning,  or  whether  it  was  that  his  habitual  serenity  had 
been  a  little  disturbed  by  these  recollections,  it  so  happened  that  when 
Nicholas  returned  from  executing  some  commission,  and  inquired  whe- 
ther Mr.  Charles  Cheery ble  was  alone  in  his  room,  Tim  promptly,  and 
without  the  smallest  hesitation,  replied  in  the  affirmative,  although 
somebody  had  passed  into  the  room  not  ten  minutes  before,  and  Tim 
took  especial  and  particular  pride  in  preventing  any  intrusion  on 
either  of  the  brothers  when  they  were  engaged  with  any  visitor 
whatever. 

**  I'll  take  this  letter  to  him  at  once,"  said  Nicholas,  "  if  that's  tho 
case."  And  vnth  that  he  walked  to  the  room  and  knocked  at  the  door. 

No  answer. 

Another  knock  and  still  no  answer. 

*'  He  can't  be  here,"  thought  Nicholas.     "  I'll  lay  it  on  his  table." 

80  Nicholas  opened  the  door  and  walked  in ;  and  very  quickly  he 
turned  to  walk  out  again,  when  he  saw  to  his  great  astonishment  and 
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difloomfiturc  a  young  lady  upon  her  knees  at  Mr.  Cbeeryble's  feet,  and 
Mr.  Checryble  bcscecliing  her  to  rise,  and  entreating  a  third  pcrBoo, 
who  had  the  appearance  of  the  young  lady's  female  attendant,  to  add 
her  persuasions  to  his  to  induce  her  to  do  so. 

Nicholas  stammered  out  an  awkward  apology,  and  was  precipitately 
retiring,  when  the  young  lady,  turning  lier  head  a  little,  presented  to 
his  view  the  features  of  the  lovely  girl  whom  he  bad  seen  ai  the  register* 
office  on  his  first  visit  long  before.  Glancing  from  her  to  the  attendant, 
be  recognised  the  same  clumsy  servant  who  had  accompanied  her  then; 
and  between  his  admiration  of  the  young  lady's  beauty,  aad  the  cod- 
fnsion  and  surprise  of  this  unexpected  recognition,  be  stood  stock-still, 
in  such  a  bewildered  state  of  surprise  and  embarrassment  tliat  for  tha 
moment  he  was  quite  bereft  of  the  power  either  to  speak  or  move. 

*'*'  3f  y  dear  ma'am — my  dear  young  lady,"  cried  brother  Charles  in 
violent  agitation,  '^  pray  don't — ^not  another  word,  I  beseech  and  entreat 
you.  I  implore  you — I  beg  of  you — ^to  rise.    We — -we — are  not  alone." 

As  he  spoke  he  raised  tlie  young  lady,  who  staggered  to  a  cbak  and 
swooned  away. 

**•  She  has  fainted,  sir,"  said  Nicholas,  darting  eageriy  forward. 

^^  Poor  dear,  poor  dear!"  cried  brother  Charles.  ^Whon  is  my 
brother  Ned  ?     Ned,  my  dear  brother,  come  here  pray," 

*^  Brother  Charles,  my  dear  fellow,"  replied  hia  brotber,  bnnjii^ 
into  the  room,  *'  what  is  the ah  !  what '' 

^^  Hush !  hush !— not  a  word  for  your  life,  brother  Ned/*  Hiijimnil 
the  other.  ^^  Ring  for  the  housekeeper,  my  dear  brother— eall  Tim 
Linkinwater.  H«^re,  Tim  Linkinwater,  sir — Mr.  Nicklebj,  mj 
sir,  leave  the  room,  I  hog  and  beseech  of  you." 

"  I  think  she  is  better  now,"  said  Nicholas,  who  had  been 
the  patient  so  eagerly  that  lie  had  not  heard  the  request. 

"  Poor  bird  ! "  cried  brother  Charles,  gently  taking  her  hand  in  hie, 
and  laying  htr  head  upon  his  arm.  *'  J3rother  Ned,  my  dear  fellow, 
you  will  be  surprised,  I  know,  to  witness  this  in  business  hours ;  but — " 
here  he  was  again  reminded  of  the  presence  of  Nicholas,  and  shaking 
him  by  the  hand,  earnestly  requested  him  to  leave  tho  room,  and  to 
send  Tim  Linkinwater  without  an  instant's  delay. 

Nicholas  immediately  withdrew,  and  on  his  way  to  the  counting- 
houso  met  both  the  old  housekeeper  and  Tim  Linkinwater,  jostling 
each  other  in  the  passage,  and  hurrying  to  the  8(.*cne  of  action  with 
extraordinary  speed.  AVithout  waiting  to  hear  his  message,  Tim  Link- 
inwater darted  into  the  room,  and  presently  afterwards  Nicholas  heard 
the  door  shut  and  locked  on  tho  inside. 

He  had  abundance  of  time  to  ruminate  on  this  discovery,  for  Tim 
Linkinwater  was  absent  during  the  greater  pait  of  an  hour,  during  the 
whole  of  which  time  Nicholas  thought  of  nothing  but  the  young  lady 
and  her  exceeding  beauty,  and  what  could  possibly  have  brought  her 
there,  and  why  they  madu  such  a  mystery  of  it.  The  more  he  thought 
of  all  this,  the  more  it  perplexed  him,  and  the  more  anxious  he  bectfoe 
to  know  who  and  what  she  was.  *^  I  should  have  known  her  among 
ten  thousand,"  thought  Nicholas.     And  with  that  he  vralkcd  up  ana 
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down  the  room,  and  recalling  her  face  and  figure  (of  which  he  had  a 
pecnliariy  vivid  rememhrance),  discarded  all  other  suhjecta  of  reflection 
and  dwelt  npon  that  alone. 

At  length  Tim  Ltnkinwater  came  back — provokingly  oool,  and  with 
papers  in  his  hand,  and  a  pen  in  his  mouth,  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 

^  Is  ihe  qntte  recovered  ?*  said  Nicholas,  impetnously. 

^  Who  ?"  returned  Tim  lonkinwater. 

<«  Who !"  repeated  Nichohu.     ''  The  young  lady." 

^^  What  do  yon  make,  Mr.  Nickleby«"  said  Tim,  taking  his  pen  out 
of  his  month,  ^  what  do  you  make  of  four  hundred  and  twenty-seven 
times  three  thousand  two  hundred  and  thirty-eight  ?" 

*^  Nay,"  returned  Nicholas,  "  what  do  you  make  of  my  question 
first  ?     I  asked  you " 

^'  About  the  young  lady,"  said  Tim  Linkinwater,  putting -on  his 
spectacles.     "  To  be  sure.     Yes.     Oh  !  she's  very  wdL" 
Very  well,  is  she  ?"  returned  Nicholas. 
Vsry  well,"  replied  Mr.  linkinwater,  gravely. 

**  Will  she  be  able  to  go  home  to-day  ?"  asked  Nicholas. 

"  She's  gone,"  said  Tim. 

"Gone!" 

**YC8." 

'^  I  hope  she  has  not  far  to  go  ?"  said  Nicholas,  looking  earnestly  at 
the  other. 

"Ay,"  replied  the  immoveable  Tim,  "  I  hope  she  hasn't." 

Nidiolas  hazarded  one  or  two  further  remarks,  but  it  was  evident 
-that  Tim  Linkinwater  had  his  own  reasons  for  evading  the  subject, 
and  that  he  was  determined  to  afford  no  further  information  respecting 
the  fair  imknown,  who  had  awakened  so  much  curiosity  in  the  breast 
of  his  young  friend.  Nothing  daunted  by  this  repulse,  Nicholaa 
returned  to  the  charge  next  day,  emboldened  by  the  circumstance  of 
Mr.  Linkinwater  being  in  a  very  talkative  and  communicative  mood ; 
but  directly  he  resumed  the  theme,  Tim  relapsed  into  a  state  of  most 
provoking  taciturnity,  and  from  answering  in  monosyllables,  came  to 
returning  no  answers  at  all,  save  such  as  were  to  be  inferred  from 
several  grave  nods,  and  shrugs  which  only  served  to  whet  that  appetite 
for  inteUigence  in  Nicholas,  which  had  abeady  attained  a  most  un- 
reasonable height. 

Foiled  in  these  attempts,  he  was  fain  to  content  himself  with  watch- 
ing for  the  young  lady's  next  visit,  but  here  again  he  was  disappointed. 
Day  after  day  passed,  and  she  did  not  return.  He  looked  eagerly  at 
-the  sujperscription  of  all  the  notes  and  letters,  but  there  was  not  one 
jnnong  them  which  he  could  fancy  to  be  in  her  hand-writing.  On  two 
<»  three  occasions  he  was  employed  on  business  which  took  him  to  a 
distance,  and  had  formerly  be^  transacted  by  Tim  Linkinwater. 
J^toholas  oould  not  help  suspecting  that  for  some  reason  or  other  he 
•was  sent  out  of  the  way  on  purpose,  and  that  the  young  lady  was  there 
m  his  absence.  Nothing  transpired,  however,  to  confirm  this  suspicion, 
and  Tim  could  not  be  entrapped  into  any  confession  or  admission 
fending  to  support  it  In  the  smallesi  degree. 
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Mystery  and  disappointment  are  not  absolutely  indispensable  to  the 
growth  of  love,  but  they  are  yery  often  its  powerful  auxiliaries.  ^  Out 
of  sight,  out  of  mind/'  is  well  enough  as  a  proverb  applicable  to  cases  of 
friendship,  though  absence  is  not  always  necessary  to  hoUownesa  of  heart 
.even  between  friends,  and  truth  and  honesty,  like  precious  stones^  are  per- 
haps most  easily  imitated  at  a  distance,  when  the  counterfeits  often  pass 
for  real.  Love,  however,  is  very  materially  assisted  by  a  warm  and  active 
imagination,  which  has  a  long  memory,  and  will  tluive  for  a  consider- 
able time  on  very  slight  and  sparing  food.  Thus  it  is  that  it  often 
attains  its  most  luxuriant  growth  in  separation  and  under  circumstances 
of  the  utmost  difficulty ;  and  thus  it  was  that  Nicholas,  thinking  of 
nothing  but  the  unknown  young  lady  from  day  to  day  and  from  hour 
to  hour,  began  at  last  to  think  that  ho  was  very  desperately  in  love  with 
iier,  and  that  never  was  such  an  ill-used  and  persecuted  lover  as  he. 

Still,  though  he  loved  and  languished  after  the  most  orthodox  models, 
and  was  only  deterred  from  making  a  confidante  of  Kate  by  the  slight 
considerations  of  having  never,  in  all  his  life,  spoken  to  the  object  of 
his  passion,  and  having  never  set  eyes  upon  her  except  on  two  occa- 
sions, on  both  of  which  she  had  come  and  gone  like  a  flash  of  light- 
ning— or,  as  Nicholas  himself  said,  in  the  numerous  conversations  he 
held  veith  himself,  like  a  vision  of  youth  and  beauty  much  too  bright 
to  last — his  ardour  and  devotion  remained  without  its  reward.  The 
young  lady  appeared  no  more ;  so  that  thero  was  a  great  deal  of  love 
wasted  (enough  indeed  to  have  set  up  half-a-dozen  young  gentlemen, 
as  times  co,  with  the  utmost  decency)  and  nobody  was  a  bit  the 
wiser  for  it ;  not  even  Nicholas  himself,  who,  on  the  contrary,  be- 
came more  dull,  sentimental,  and  lackadaisical  every  day. 

While  matters  were  in  this  state,  the  failure  of  a  correspondent  of 
the  Brothers  Cheeryble,  in  Germany,  imposed  upon  Tim  Linkinwater 
and  NicUolas  the  necessity  of  going  through  some  very  long  and  com- 
plicated accounts  extending  over  a  considerable  space  of  time.  To  get 
tiirough  them  with  the  greater  despatch,  Tim  Linkinwater  proposed 
that  they  should  remain  at  the  counting-house  for  a  week  or  so,  until 
ten  o'clock  at  night ;  to  this,  as  nothing  damped  the  zeal  of  Nicholas 
in  the  service  of  his  kind  patrons — not  even  romance,  which  has  seldom 
business  habits — he  cheerfully  assented.  On  the  very  first  night  of 
those  later  hours,  at  nine  exactly,  there  came:  not  the  young  lady 
herself,  but  her  servant,  who  being  closeted  with  brother  Charles  for 
some  time,  went  away,  and  returned  next  night  at  the  same  hour,  and 
on  the  next,  and  on  the  next  again. 

These  repeated  visits  inflamed  the  curiosity  of  Nicholas  to  the  veiy 
highest  pitch.  Tantalized  and  excited  beyond  all  bearing,  and  unable 
to  fathom  the  mystery  without  neglecting  his  duty,  he  confided  the 
whole  secret  to  Newman  Noggs,  imploring  him  to  be  on  the  watch 
next  night,  to  follow  the  girl  home,  to  set  on  foot  such  inquiries 
relative  to  the  name,  condition,  and  history  of  her  mistress,  as  be 
could  without  exciting  suspicion ;  and  to  report  the  result  to  him  with 
the  least  possible  delay. 

Beyond  all  measure  proud  of  this  commission,  Nevrman  Noggs  took 
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4ip  his  post  in  the  square  on  the  following  eyenfaig,  a  full  hour  be- 
fore the  needful  time,  and  planting  himself  behina  the  pump  and 
pulling  his  hat  over  his  eyes,  began  his  watch  with  an  elaborate  ap- 
pearance of  mystery  admirably  calculated  to  excite  the  suspicion  of 
all  beholders.  Indeed,  divers  servant-girls  who  came  to  draw  water, 
4Uid  sundry  little  boys  "Who  stopped  to  drink  at  the  ladle,  were  almost 
scared  out  of  their  senses  by  the  apparition  of  Newman  Noggs  look« 
ing  stealthily  round  the  pump,  with  nothing  of  him  visible  but  his 
face,  and  that  wearing  the  expression  of  a  meditative  Ogre. 

Punctual  to  her  time,  the  messenger  came  again,  and  after  an  inter- 
view of  rather  longer  duration  than  usual,  departed.  Newman  had 
made  two  appointments  with  Nicholas,  one  for  the  next  evening  con- 
ditional on  his  success,  and  one  the  next  night  following  which  was 
•to  be  kept  under  all  circumstances.  The  first  night  he  was  not  at 
the  place  of  meeting  (a  certain  tavern  about  half-way  between  the 
-City  and  Golden  Square),  but  on  the  second  night  he  was  there  before 
Nicholas,  and  received  him  with  open  arms. 

"  It's  all  right,"  whispered  Newman.  "  Sit  down — sit  down,  there's 
a  dear  young  man,  and  let  me  tell  you  all  about  it." 

Nicholas  needed  no  second  invitation,  and  eagerly  inquired  what  was 
ihe  news. 

'*  There's  a  great  deal  of  news,"  said  Newman,  in  a  flutter  of 
exultation.  ^'  It's  all  right.  Don't  be  anxious.  I  don't  know  where 
to  begin.     Never  mind  that.     Keep  up  your  spirits.     It's  all  right." 

"  WeU  ?"  said  Nicholas  eagerly.     "  Yes  ?" 

"  Yes,"  replied  Ne>vman.     "  That's  it." 

**  What's  it  r  said  Nicholas.  "  The  name — ^the  name,  my  dear 
feUow." 

*'  The  name's  Bobster,"  replied  Newman. 

*'  Bobster  !"  repeated  Nicholas,  indignantly. 

*'  That's  the  name,"   said  Newman.     "  I  remembered  it  by  lobster." 

**  Bobster !"  repeated  Nicholas,  more  emphatically  than  before. 
"**  That  must  be  the  servant's  name." 

"  No,  it  an't,"  said  Newman,  sliaking  his  head  with  great  positive- 
ness.     "  Miss  Cecilia  Bobster." 

*'  Cecilia,  eh  ?"  returned  Nicholas,  muttering  the  two  names  together 
over  and  over  again  in  every  variety  of  tone,  to  try  the  efiect.  '*  Well, 
Cecilia  is  a  pretty  name." 

*'  Very.    And  a  pretty  creature  too,"  said  Newman. 

"Who?"  said  Nicholas. 

"  Miss  Bobster." 

"Why,  where  have  you  seen  her?"  demanded  Nicholas. 

**  Never  mind,  my  dear  boy,"  retorted  Noggs,  clapping  him  on  the 
shoulder.  **•  1  have  seen  her.  You  shall  see  her.  I  have  managed 
ttaU." 

"  My  dear  Newman,"  cried  Nicholas,  grasping  his  hand,  "  are  you 
serious  ?" 

*'  I  am,"  replied  Newman.  "  I  mean  it  all.  Every  word.  You 
•hall  see  her  to-morrow  night.     She  consents  to  hear  you  speak  for 
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joaiBdlL    I  persuaded  her.     8he  is  all  affabiltfy,  goodness^  iwaeiiiefls, 
auad  beauty." 

**'  I  know  she  is ;  I  koow  she  must  be,  Newrnan,"  said  Nidbola^ 
^fnringing  his  hand. 

"  You  are  right,"  returned  Newman. 

'^  Where  does  she  live  ?"  cried  Nicholas.  *^  What  have  yon  leant 
4>f  her  history  ?  Has  she  a  ^Either — ^mother — any  brothers — sisterB  ? 
What  did  she  say?  How  came  you  to  see  her?  Was  die  not  very  mudi 
surprised?  Did  you  say  how  passionately  I  have  longed  to  speak  to  her? 
I>id  you  tell  her  where  I  had  seen  her?  Did  you  tell  her  how,  and  when, 
and  where,  and  how  long  and  how  often  I  have  thoo^t  of  that  sweet 
fuse  which  came  upon  me  in  my  bitterest  distress  lake  a  glknpae  of 
jBome  better  world — did  you,  Newman — did  you  ?" 

Poor  Noggs  literally  gasped  for  breath  as  this  flood  of  questions 
rushed  upon  him,  and  moved  spasmodically  in  his  chair  at  every  fresh 
inquiry,  staring  at  Nicholas  meanwhile  with  a  most  ludicrons  expres- 
sion of  perplexity. 

"  No,"  said  Newman,  "  I  didn't  tell  her  that." 

"  Didn't  tell  her  which  ?"  asked  Nicholas. 

^'  About  the  glimpse  of  the  better  world,"  said  Newman.  *^  I  didn't 
tell  her  who  you  were,  either,  or  where  you'd  seen  her.  I  said  yea 
loved  her  to  distraction." 

"  That's  true,  Newman,"  replied  Nicholas,  with  his  characteristie 
vehemence.     "  Heaven  knows  1  do ! " 

^^  I  sj^id  too,  that  you  had  admired  her  for  a  long  time  in  secret,** 
said  Newman. 

"  Yes,  yes.     What  did  she  say  to  that  ?"  asked  Nicholas. 

"  Bhishod,"  said  Newman. 

"To  be  sure.     Of  course  she  would,"  said  Nicholas,  approvingly. 

Newman  then  went  on  to  say  that  the  young  lady  was  an  only  child, 
that  her  mother  was  dead,  and  that  she  resided  with  her  father ;  and 
that  she  had  been  induced  to  allow  her  lover  a  secret  interview  at  the 
intercession  of  her  servant,  who  had  great  influence  with  her.  He 
further  related  how  it  had  required  much  moving  and  great  eloquence 
to  bring  the  young  lady  to  this  pass ;  how  it  was  expressly  understood 
that  she  merely  afforded  Nicholas  an  opj>ortunity  of  declaring  his 
passion,  and  how  she  by  no  means  pledgeji  herself  to  be  favourably 
impressed  with  his  attentions.  The  mystery  of  her  visits  to  the  Brothers 
Cheeryblc  remained  wholly  unexplained,  for  Newman  had  not  alluded 
to  them,  cither  in  his  preliminary  conversations  with  the  servant  or 
his  subsequent  interview  with  the  mistress,  merely  remarking  that  he 
had  been  instructed  to  watch  the  girl  home  and  plead  his  young  friend's 
cause,  and  not  saying  how  far  he  had  followed  her,  or  from  what  point. 
But  Newman  hinted  that  from  what  had  fallen  from  tlie  confidante, 
he  had  been  led  to  suspect  that  the  young  lady  led  a  very  miserable  and 
nnhappy  life,  under  the  strict  control  of  her  only  parent,  who  was  of 
a  violent  and  brutal  temper — a  circumstance  which  he  thought  might 
in  some  degree  account,  both  for  her  having  sought  the  protection  and 
fiiendship  of  the  brothers,  and  her  suffering  herself  to  be  prevailed  upon 
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to  sraxit  the  promiBed  mterview.  The  kst  he  held  to  he  a  rery  logical 
deduction  from  the  premises,  hiasmuch  as  it  was  hut  natural  to  supposB 
that  a  young  lady,  whose  present  condition  was  so  unenyiabk,  would 
be  more  than  commonly  desirous  to  change  it. 

It  appeared  on  further  questioning — for  it  was  only  by  a  very  long 
and  arduous  process  that  all  this  could  be  got  out  of  Newman  Noggs-* 
that  Newman,  in  explanation  of  his  shabby  appearance,  had  represented 
himself  as  being,  for  certain  wise  and  indispensable  purposes  connected 
with  that  intrigue,  in  disguise ;  and  being  questioned  how  he  had  come 
to  exceed  his  omnmisnon  so  far  as  to  procure  an  interview,  he  responded, 
that  the  lady  appearing  willing  to  grant  it,  he  considered  himself 
bound,  both  in  duty  and  gallantry,  to  avail  himself  of  such  a  golden 
means  'of  enabling  Nicholas  to  prosecute  his  addresses.  After  theso 
and  all  possible  questions  had  been  asked  and  answered  twenty  times 
over,  they  parted,  xmdertaking  to  meet  on  the  following  night  at  half- 
past  ten,  for  the  purpose  of  fulfilling  the  appointment,  which  was  for 
eleven  o'clock. 

^  Things  come  about  very  strangely,"  tlionght  Nicholas,  as  he  walked 
home.  ^*'  I  never  contemplated  anything  of  this  kind ;  never  dreamt 
of  the  possibility  of  it.  To  know  something  of  the  life  of  one  in  whom 
I  feh  such  interest ;  to  see  her  in  the  street,  to  pass  the  house  in  which 
she  lived,  to  meet  her  sometimes  in  her  walks,  to  hope  that  a  day  might 
come  when  I  might  be  in  a  condition  to  tell  her  of  my  love ;  this  waa 
the  utmost  extent  of  my  thoughts.  Now,  however — ^but  I  should  be  a 
fool,  indeed,  to  repine  at  my  own  good  fortune." 

Still  Nicholas  was  dissatisfied;  and  there  was  more  in  the  dissatisfac- 
tion than  mere  revulsion  of  feeling.  lie  was  angry  with  the  young 
lady  for  being  so  easily  won,  "  because,"  reasoned  Nicholas,  "  it  is  not 
as  if  she  knew  it  was  I,  but  it  might  have  been  anybody," — which  wa» 
certainly  not  pleasant.  The  next  inumcnt  he  was  angry  with  himself 
for  ent^laining  such  thoughts,  arguing  that  nothing  but  goodness  could 
dwell  in  such  a  temple,  and  that  the  behaviour  of  the  brothers  suffici- 
ently showed  the  estimation  in  which  they  held  her.  ^^  The  fact  is,  she'a 
a  mystery  altogether,"  said  Nicholas.  This  was  not  more  satisfactory 
than  his  previous  course  of  reflection,  and  only  drove  him  out  upon  a 
new  sea  of  speculation  and  conjecture,  where  he  tossed  and  tumbled  in 
great  discomfort  of  mind  until  the  clock  struck  ten,  and  the  hour  of 
meeting  drew  nigh. 

Nicholas  had  dressed  himself  with  great  care,  and  even  Newman 
Noggs  had  trimmed  himself  up  a  little :  his  coat  presenting  the  pheno- 
menoQ  of  two  consecutive  buttons,  and  the  supplementary  pins  being 
nserted  at  tolerably  regular  intervals.  He  wore  his  hat,  too,  in  the 
newest  taste,  with  a  pocket  handkerchief  in  the  crown,  and  a  twisted 
end  of  it  straggling  out  behind,  after  the  fashion  of  a  pigtail,  though  he 
ooald  scarcely  lay  claim  to  the  ingenuity  of  inventing  this  latter  decora- 
tion, inasmuch  as  he  was  utterly  unconscious  of  it :  being  in  a  nervoua 
9itA  excited  condition  which  rendered  him  quite  insensible  to  everything 
but  the  great  object  of  the  expedition. 

They  traversed  the  streets  in  profound  siknoe ;  and  after  walking  ai 
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a  round  pace  for  some  distance,  arrived  in  one  of  a  gloomy  appearance 
and  yery  little  frequented,  near  the  Edge  ware -road. 

"  Number  twelve,"  said  Newman. 

^'  Oil !  "  replied  Nicholas,  looking  about  him. 

^^  Good  street  ?  "  said  Newman. 

*'  Yes,"  retimed  Nicholas,  "  rather  dull." 

Newman  made  ne  answer  to  this  remark,  but  halting  abruptly, 
planted  Nicholas  with  his  back  to  some  area  railings,  and  gave  him  to 
imdcrstand  that  he  was  to  wait  there,  without  moving  hand  or  foot, 
until  it  was  satisfactorily  ascertained  that  the  coast  was  clear.  This 
done,  Noggs  limped  away  with  great  alacrity,  looking  over  his  shoulder 
every  instant,  to  make  quite  certain  that  Nicholas  was  obejring  his 
directions ;  and  ascending  the  steps  of  a  house  some  half-dozen  doors  off, 
was  lost  to  view. 

A  fiber  a  short  delay,  he  re-appeared,  and  limping  back  again,  halted 
midwa}'',  and  beckoned  Nicholas  to  follow  him. 

"  AVell  I "  said  Nicholas,  advancing  towards  him  on  tiptoe. 

"  All  right,"  replied  Newman,  in  high  glee.  "All  ready;  nobody 
at  home.     Couldn't  be  better.     Ha !  ha  !  " 

With  this  fortifying  assurance,  he  stole  past  a  street-door,  on  which 
Nicholas  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  brass  plate,  with  "  Bobster,"  in  very 
large  letters ;  and  stopping  at  the  area-gate,  which  was  open,  sign^ 
to  his  yoimg  friend  to  descend. 

*'  What  the  devil ! "  cried  Nicholas,  drawing  back.  *'  Are  we  to 
sneak  Into  the  kitchen  as  if  we  came  after  the  forks  ?  " 

"  Hush  !  "  replied  Newman.  "  Old  Bobster — ferocious  Turk.  He'd 
kill  *eni  all — box  the  young  lady's  ears — he  does — often." 

*'  What ! "  cried  Nicholas,  in  high  wrath,  *'  do  you  mean  to  tell  me 
that  any  man  would  dare  to  box  the  ears  of  such  a " 

He  had  no  time  to  sing  the  praises  of  his  mistress  just  then,  for  New- 
man gave  him  a  gentle  push  which  had  nearly  precipitated  him  to  the 
bottom  of  the  area  steps.  Thinking  it  best  to  take  the  hint  in  good  part, 
Nicholas  descended  without  further  remonstrance ;  but  with  a  counte- 
nance bespeaking  anything  rather  than  the  hope  and  rapture  of  a  pas- 
sionate lover.  Newman  followed — he  would  have  followed  head  first, 
but  for  the  timely  assistance  of  Nicholas — and  taking  his  hand,  led  him 
through  a  stone  passage,  profoundly  dark,  into  a  back  kitchen  or  cellar 
of  the  blackest  and  most  pitchy  obscurity,  where  they  stopped. 

"  Well !  "  said  Nicholas,  in  a  discontented  whisper,  "  tliis  is  not  all, 
I  suppose,  is  it  ?  " 

"  No,  no,"  rejoined  Noggs  ;  "  they'll  be  here  directly.  It's  all  right" 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  it,"  said  Nicholas.  "  I  shouldn't  have  thought 
it,  I  confess." 

They  exchanged  no  further  words,  and  there  Nicholas  stood,  listen- 
ing to  the  loud  breathing  of  Newman  Noggs,  and  imagining  that  his 
nose  seemed  to  glow  like  a  red-hot  coal,  even  in  the  midst  of  the  dark- 
ness which  enshrouded  them.  Suddenly  the  sound  of  cautious  foot- 
steps attracted  his  ear,  and  directly  afterwards  a  female  voice  inquired 
if  the  gentleman  were  there. 
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**  Yea,'*  replied  Nicholafl,  taming  towards  the  comer  from  which  the 
Toice  proceeded.  "  Who  is  that  ?  " 

*'  Only  me,  sir,"  replied  the  voice.     "  Now  if  you  please,  ma'am." 

A  gleam  of  light  shone  into  the  place,  and  presently  the  servant-girl 
appeared,  hearing  a  light,  and  followed  hy  her  young  mistress,  wlio; 
seemed  to  be  overwhelmed  by  modesty  and  confusion. 

At  sight  of  the  young  lady,  Nicholas  started  and  changed  colour  ;- 
his  heart  beat  violently,  and  he  stood  rooted  to  the  spot.  At  that  in- 
stant, and  almost  simultaneously  with  her  arrival  and  that  of  thef 
candle,  there  was  heard  a  loud  and  furious  knocking  at  the  street-door, 
which  caused  Newman  Noggs  to  jump  up  with  great  agility  from  a 
beer-barrel,  on  which  he  had  been  seated  adtridc,  and  to  exclaim, 
abruptly,  and  with  a  face  of  ashy  paleness,  "  Bobster,  by  the  Lord ! " 

The  young  lady  shrieked,  the  attendant  wrung  her  hands,  Nicholas 
gazed  from  one  to  the  other  in  apparent  stupefaction,  and  Newman 
hurried  to  and  fro,  thrusting  his  hands  into  all  his  pockets  successively, 
and  drawing  out  the  linings  of  every  one  in  the  excess  of  his  irresolu- 
tion. It  was  but  a  moment,  but  the  confusion  crowded  into  that  one 
moment  no  imagination  can  exaggerate. 

"  Leave  the  house,  for  Heaven  s  sake !  TVe  have  done  wrong — we 
deserve  it  all,"  cried  the  young  lady.  "  Leave  the  house,  or  I  am  ruined 
and  undone  for  ever." 

"  Will  you  hear  me  say  but  one  word?"  cried  Nicholas.  "  Only  one. 
I  will  not  detain  you.  Will  you  hear  me  say  one  word  in  explanation 
pf  this  mischance  ?" 

But  Nicholas  migbt  as  well  have  spoken  to  the  wind,  for  the 
young  lady  with  distracted  looks  hurried  up  the  stairs.  He  would  have 
followed  her,  but  Newman  twisting  his  hand  in  his  coat  collar,  dragged 
him  towards  the  passage  by  which  tliey  had  entered. 

*'  Let  me  go,  Newman,  in  the  Devil's  name,"  cried  Nicholas.  "  I 
must  speak  to  her — I  will ;  I  will  not  leave  this  house  without." 

**  Rejputation — character — violence — consider,"  said  Newman,  clinging 
round  him  with  both  arms,  and  hurrying  him  away.  "Let  them  open  the 
door.  We'll  go  as  we  came  directly  it's  shut.    Come.   This  way.    Here." 

Overpowered  by  the  remonstrances  of  Newman  and  the  tears  and 
prayers  of  the  girl,  and  the  tremendous  knocking  above,  which  had 
never  ceased,  Nicholas  allowed  himself  to  be  hurried  off;  and  precisely 
as  Mr.  Bobster  made  his  entrance  by  the  street-door,  he  and  Noggs 
ipade  their  exit  by  the  area-gate. 

They  hurried  away  through  several  streets  without  stopping  or 
speaking.  At  last  they  halted  and  confronted  each  other  with  blank 
and  rueful  faces. 

**  Never  mind,"  said  Newman,  gasping  for  breath.  "  Don't  be  cast 
down.  It's  all  right.  More  fortunate  next  time.  It  couldn't  be  helped. 
I  did  my  part." 

"Excellently,"  replied  Nicholas,  taking  his  hand.  "Excellently, 
and  like  the  true  and  zealous  friend  you  are.  Only — mind,  I  am  not 
disappointed,  Newman,  and  feel  just  as  much  indebted  to  you — only  t^ 
fcoi the tcran^  lady" 
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<'  Eh  ?"  cried  Newman  N(^.     ''  Taken  in  bj  Ow  flerasi  1 " 

^*  Newman,  NewmaD,"  said  Nicholas^  ^T^^  bia  hand  vpoii  In* 
fihoulder ;  *^  it  was  the  wrong  servant  too." 

Newman's  nnder-jaw  dropped,  and  he  gazed  at  Nidiolaa  with  his 
sound  eye  fixed  fast  and  motionkss  in  his  head. 

^'  Don't  take  it  to  heart,*'  said  Nicholas ;  ^^  it's  of  no  cona8q«enoe ; 
jou  see  I  don't  care  about  it ;  you  followed  the  wrong  person^ that's  all.* 

That  trot  all.  Whether  Newman  Noggs  had  looked  roond  the 
pump  in  a  slanting  direction  so  long,  that  his  sight  became  impaired^  or 
whether,  finding  ^t  there  was  time  to  spare,  he  had  recmited  hin»elf 
with  a  few  drops  of  something  stronger  than  the  pomp  could  yield- 
by  whatsoever  means  it  had  come  to  pass,  this  was  hia  misiake. 
And  Nicholas  went  home  to  brood  upon  it,  and  to  meditate  upon  the 
eharms  of  the  unknown  young  lady,  now  as  far  beyond  hia  reach  aa  e?er. 


CHAPTER  XU. 

CONTAINING   SOME   ROMANTIC   PASSAGES  BETWEEN  MBS.  MICKLBBT  AND 
THE   GENTLEMAN   IN    THE   SMALL-CLOTUE8   NEXT   DOOB. 

Ever  since  her  last  momentous  conversation  with  her  son,  Mrs. 
Nickleby  had  by  little  and  little  begun  to  display  unusual  care  in  the 
adornment  of  her  person,  gradually  superadding  to  those  staid  and 
matronly  habiliments,  which  had  up  to  that  time  formed  her  ordinary 
attire,  a  variety  of  embellishments  and  decorations,  slight  perhaps  in 
themselves,  but,  taken  together,  and  considered  with  reference  to  the 
subject  of  her  disclosure,  of  no  mean  importance.  Even  her  black  dress 
assumed  something  of  a  deadly-lively  air  from  the  jaunty  style  in  which 
it  was  worn ;  and,  eked  out  as  its  lingering  attractions  were,  by  a  prudent 
disposal  here  and  there  of  certain  juvenile  ornaments  of  Httle  or  no 
value,  which  had  for  that  reason  alone  escaped  the  general  wreck  and 
been  permitted  to  slumber  peacefully  in  odd  comers  of  old  drawers  and 
boxes  where  daylight  seldom  shone,  her  mourning  garments  assumed 
quite  a  new  character,  and  from  being  the  outward  tokens  of  respect 
and  sorrow  for  the  dead,  were  converted  into  signals  of  very  slaughterous 
and  killing  designs  upon  the  living. 

Mrs.  Nickleby  might  have  been  stimulated  to  this  proceeding  by  a 
lofty  sense  of  duty,  and  impulses  of  unquestionable  excellence.  She 
might  by  this  time  have  become  impressed  with  the  sinfulness  of  loi^ 
indulgence  in  unavailing  woe,  or  the  necessity  of  setting  a  proper 
example  of  neatness  and  decorum  to  her  blooming  daughter.  Considera- 
tions of  duty  and  responsibility  apart,  the  change  mignt  have  taken  its 
rise  in  feelings  of  the  purest  and  most  disinterested  charity.  The 
gentleman  next  door  had  been  vilified  by  Nicholas;  rudely  stigmatised 
as  a  dotard  and  an  idiot ;  and  for  these  attacks  upon  his  understanding, 
Mrs.  Nickleby  was  in  some  sort  accountable.  She  might  have  felt  that 
it  was  the  act  of  a  good  Christian  to  show,  by  all  means  in  her  power, 
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that  the  abmed  gentleman  was  neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  Ancf 
what  hetter  raeaD»  could  she  adopt  towards  so  virtuous  and  hkudable  mm 
end,  than  proving  to  all  men,  in  her  own  person,  that  his  passion  was 
the  roost  rational  and  reasonable  in  tlie  world,  and  just  the  yerj  result  of 
all  ethers  which  discreet  and  thinking  persons  might  have  foreseen,  firon 
her  incantiooslf  displaying  her  maturea  charms,  without  reserre,  under 
the  Tery  eye,  as  it  were,  of  an  ardent  and  too-susceptible  man  ? 

^  Ah ! "  said  Mrs.  Nickleby,  gravely  shaking  her  head ;  ^  if 
Nicholas  knew  what  his  poor  dear  papa  suffered  bctoe  we  wen 
engaged,  when  I  used  to  hi^  him,  he  would  have  a  little  more  feeling. 
Shall  I  ever  forget  the  nunming  I  looked  ecomfully  at  liim  when  he 
offered  to  carry  my  parasol  ?  Or  that  night  when  I  frowned  at  him  ? 
It  was  a  mercy  he  didn't  emigrate.     It  very  nearly  drove  him  to  it." 

Whether  the  deceased  might  not  have  been  better  off  if  he  had  emi- 
grated in  his  bachelor  days,  was  a  question  which  his  relict  did  not 
stop  to  consider,  for  Kate  entered  the  room  with  her  work-box  in  this 
stage  of  her  reflections ;  and  a  much  slighter  interruption,  or  no  inter- 
ruption at  all,  would  have  diverted  Mrs.  Nickleby's  thoughts  into  a  new 
channel  at  any  time. 

**  Kate,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Nickleby ;  **  I  don't  know  how  it  is, 
but  a  fine  warm  summer  day  like  this,  with  the  birds  singing  in  every 
direction,  always  puts  me  in  mind  of  roast  pig,  with  sage  and  onion 
sauce  and  made  eravy." 

^^  That's  a  curious  association  of  ideas,  is  it  not,  mama  ?  " 

^  Upon  my  word,  my  dear,  I  don't  know,"  replied  Mrs.  Nickleby. 
**  Roast  pig — ^let  me  see.  On  the  day  five  weeks  after  you  were  christ- 
ened, we  had  a  roast — ^no  that  couldn't  have  been  a  pig,  either,  because 
I  recollect  there  were  a  pair  of  them  to  carve,  and  your  poor  papa  and  I 
could  never  have  thought  of  sitting  down  to  two  pigs — they  must  have 
been  partridges.  Roast  pig !  I  hardly  think  we  ever  could  have  had 
one,  now  I  come  to  remember,  for  your  papa  could  never  bear  the  sight 
of  th^m  in  the  shops,  and  used  to  say  that  they  always  put  him  in  mind 
of  very  little  babies,  only  the  pigs  had  much  fairer  complexions  ;  and  he 
had  a  horror  of  little  babies,  too,  because  he  couldn't  very  well  afford 
any  increase  to  his  family,  and  had  a  natural  dislike  to  the  subject.  It's 
very  odd  now,  what  can  put  that  in  my  head.  I  recollect  dining  once 
at  Mrs.  Bevan's,  in  that  broad  street,  round  the  comer  by  the  coach- 
maker's,  where  the  tipsy  man  fell  through  the  cellar-flap  of  an  empty 
house  neariy  a  week  before  quarter-day,  and  wasn^t  found  till  the  new 
tenant  went  in — and  we  had  roast  pig  there.  It  must  be  that,  I  think, 
that  reminds  me  of  it,  especially  as  there  was  a  little  bird  in  the  room 
that  would  keep  on  singing  all  the  time  of  dinner — at  least,  not  a  little 
hird,  for  it  was  a  parrot,  and  he  didn't  sing  exactly,  for  he  talked  and 
swore  dreadfully ;  but  I  think  it  must  be  that.  Indeed  I  am  sure  it 
must.     Shouldn't  you  say  so,  my  dear  ?  " 

^  I  should  say  there  was  not  a  doubt  about  it,  mama,"  returned  Kate^ 
with  a  cheerful  smile. 

**  No ;  but  do  yon  think  so,  Kate,"  said  Mrs.  Nickleby,  with  as  much 
gravity  as  if  it  werea  question  of  the  most  imminent  and  thrilling  interest* 
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^  If  70a  don't,  say  so  at  once,  70a  know ;  because  it's  jnsi  as  wdl  to  be 
correct,  particularly  on  a  point  of  this  kind,  whicb  is  very  curious  and 
worth  settling  while  one  thinks  about  it." 

Kate  laughingly  replied  that  she  was  quite  conyinoed ;  and  as  her 
mama  still  appeared  undetermined  whether  it  was  not  absolutely  essential 
that  the  subject  should  be  renewed,  proposed  that  they  should  take  their 
work  into  the  summer-house  and  enjoy  the  beauty  of  the  afternoon. 
Mrs.  Nickleby  readily  assented,  and  to  the  summer-house  they  repaired 
without  further  discussion. 

"  Well,  I  will  say,"  observed  Mrs.  Nickleby,  as  she  took  her  seat, 
^*  that  there  never  was  such  a  good  creature  as  Smike.  Upon  my  word, 
the  pains  he  has  taken  in  putting  this  little  arbour  to  rights  and  trainin; 
the  sweetest  flowers  about  it,  are  beyond  anything  I  could  have — 
wish  he  wouldn't  put  aU  the  gravel  on  your  side,  Kate,  my  dear,  though, 
and  leave  nothing  but  mould  for  me." 

"  Dear  mama,"  returned  Kate,  hastily,  *'  take  this  seat — do— to 
oblige  me,  mama." 

^^No,  indeed,  my  dear.  I  sliall  keep  my  own  side,"  said  Mrs« 
Nickleby.     "  Well !  I  declare !" 

Kate  looked  up  inquiringly. 

**  If  he  hasn't  been,"  said  Mrs.  Nickleby,  "  and  got,  from  somewhere 
or  other,  a  couple  of  roots  of  those  flowers  that  I  said  I  was  so  fond 
of  the  other  night,  and  asked  you  if  you  were  not — no,  that  yoK 
said  you  were  so  fond  of,  the  other  night,  and  asked  me  if  I  wasn't — it's 
the  same  thing— now,  upon  my  word,  I  take  that  as  very  kind  and 
attentive  indeed !  I  don't  see,"  added  Mrs.  Nickleby,  looking  narrowly 
about  her,  "  any  of  them  on  my  side,  but  I  suppose  they  grow  beat 
near  the  gravel.  You  may  depend  upon  it  they  do,  Kate,  and  that's 
the  reason  they  are  all  near  you,  and  he  has  put  the  gravel  there 
because  it's  the  sunny  side.  Upon  my  word,  that's  very  clever  now. 
I  shouldn't  have  had  half  as  much  thought  myself!" 

"  JMama,"  said  Kate  hurriedly,  bending  over  her  work  so  that  her 
face  was  ahnost  hidden,  "  before  you  were  married " 

"  Dear  me,  Kate,"  interrupted  Mrs.  Nickleby,  "  what  in  the  name 
of  goodness  graciousness  makes  you  fly  ofl  to  the  time  before  I  was 
married,  when  I'm  talking  to  you  about  his  thoughtfulness  and  atten- 
tion to  me  ?    You  don't  seem  to  take  the  smallest  interest  in  the  garden." 

"  Oh  !  mama,"  said  Kate,  raising  her  face  again,  "  you  know  I  do." 

"  Well  then,  my  dear,  why  don't  you  praise  the  neatness  and  pretti- 
ness  with  which  it's  kept,"  said  Mrs.  Nickleby.  "  How  very  odd  you 
are,  Katel" 

"  I  do  praise  it,  mama,"  answered  Kate,  gently.    "  Poor  fellow ! " 

"  I  scarcely  ever  hear  you,  my  dear,"  retorted  Mrs.  Nickleby ;  "  that's 
all  I've  got  to  say."  By  this  time  the  good  lady  had  been  a  long  while 
upon  one  topic,  so  she  fell  at  once  into  her  daughter's  little  trap  for 
changing  it—if  trap  it  were — and  inquired  what  she  had  been  govttg 
to  say. 

'^  About  what,  mama?"  said  Kate,  who  had  apparently  quite  for- 
gotten her  diversion. 
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'  *^  Lor,  Ejite,  my  dear,"  returned  her  mother,  <<  why,  ]roa*re  adeep  ot 
ttnpid.     About  the  time  before  I  was  married." 

•  ^^  Oh  yes !"  said  Kate,  *'  I  remember.  I  was  going  to  ask,  mamoi 
before  you  were  married,  had  you  many  suitors  ?' 

;  ^'  Suitors,  my  dear  I''  cried  Mrs.  Nickkby,  with  a  smile  of  wonderful 
complacency.    *'  First  and  last,  Kate,  I  must  have  had  a  dozen  at  least." 

^  Mama !"  returned  Kate,  in  a  tone  of  remonstrance. 
-  *'  I  had  indeed,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Nickleby ;  ^'  not  including  youi^ 
poor  papa,  or  a  young  gentleman  who  used  to  go  at  that  time  to  thd 
same  dancing-school,  and  who  teould  send  gold  watches  and  bracelets  to 
our  house  in  gilt-edged  paper,  (which  were  always  returned),  and  who 
afterwards  unfortunately  went  out  to  Botany  Bay  in  a  cadet  ship-— a 
convict  ship  I  mean — and  escaped  into  a  bush  and  killed  sheep,  (I  don't 
kiiow  how  they  got  there)  and  was  going  to  be  hung,  only  he  acci- 
dentally choked  himself,  and  the  goyemment  pardoned  him.  Then 
there  was  young  Lukin,"  said  Mrs.  Nickleby,  beginning  with  her  left 
thumb  and  checking  off  the  names  on  her  fingers — "  Mogley — Tipslark 
■^-Cabbery — SmifsOT— " 

Having  now  reached  her  little  finger,  Mrs*  Nickleby  was  carrying 
the  account  over  to  the  other  hand,  when  a  loud  *^  Hem  I"  which 
appeared  to  come  from  the  very  foundation  of  the  garden  wall,  gave 
haikk  herself  and  her  daughter  a  violent  start. 
.   *«  Mama !  what  was  that  V  said  Kate,  in  a  low  tone  of  voice. 

**  Upon  my  word,  my  dear,"  returned  Mrs.  Nickleby,  considerably 
atartled,  ^^  unless  it  was  the  gentleman  belonging  to  the  next  house,  I 
iaai  know  what  it  could  possibly — " 

*.  *^  A — ^hem !"  cried  the  same  voice ;  and  that  not  in  the  tone  of  an 
Ofdiiiary  clearing  of  the  throat,  but  in  a  kind  of  bellow,  which  woke  up 
all  the  echoes  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  was  prolonged  to  an  extent 
which  must  have  made  the  unseen  bellower  quite  black  in  the  face. 
'  ^^I  understand  it  now,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Nickleby,  laying  her 
|iaad  on  Kate  s ;  *'don  t  be  alarmed,  my  love,  it's  not  directed  to  you,  and 
IS  not  intended  to  frighten  anybody.  Let  us  give  everybody  their 
Aoe  Kate ;  I  am  bound  to  say  that." 

'.  So  saying,  Mrs.  Nickleby  nodded  her  head,  and  patted  the  back  of 
her  daught^'s  hand  a  great  many  times,  and  looked  as  if  she  could  tell 
something  vastly  important  if  she  chose,  but  had  self-denial,  thank  God  1 
IBid  woiildn  t  do  it. 

^,  What  do  you  mean,  mama  V*  demanded  Kate,  in  evident  surprise. 
1   ^*'  Don't  be  flurried,  my  dear,"  replied  Mrs.  Nickleby,  looking  towards 
the  garden-wall,  ^'  for  you  see  I'm  not,  and  if  it  would  be  excusable  in 
mybody  to  be  flurried,  it  certainly  would — ^under  all  the  circumstances— -» 
be  excusable  in  me,  but  I  am  not,  Kate — not  at  all." 

*  ^^*It  seems  designed  to  attract  our  attention,  mama,"  said  Kate. 
**liu  designed  to  attract  our  attention,  my  dear — at  least,"  rejoined 

|lrs«  Nickleby,  drawing  herself  up,  and  patting  her  daughter  s  hand 
more  blandly  tiian  before,  '^  to  attract  the  attention  of  one  of  us.  Hem ! 
yon  needn't  be  at  all  uneasy,  my  dear." 
V   Kate  looked  very  much  perplexed,  and  was  apparently  about  to  ask  for 
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flbriher  CKplanation,  when  a  shoating  md  scnffliiiff  BoiBe^  M  of  anelderiy 
gentleman  whooping,  and  kicking  np  his  legs  on  loose  gmwfl  with  greti 
violence,  was  heard  to  proceed  firom  the  same  diiectioii  as  the  former 
sounds ;  and,  before  they  had  subsided,  a  large  cucumber  was  seen  to 
shoot  up  m  the  air  with  the  Telocity  of  a  sky-rocket,  whence  it 
descended,  tumbling  over  and  oyer,  nntU  it  fell  at  Mrs.  Nickkby^s  feet^ 

This  remarkable  appearance  was  succeeded  by  another  of  m  pre- 
dsely  similar  description  ;  then  a  fine  yegetable  marrow,  of  unnsnally 
large  dimensions,  was  seen  to  whirl  aloft,  and  come  toppling  down ; 
then  seyeral  cucumbers  shot  up  together;  and,  finally,  the  air  was 
darkened  by  a  shower  of  onions,  tumip-radishes,  and  otlMr  small  yegs- 
tables,  which  fell  rolling  and  scattering  and  bumping  about  in  all 
directions. 

*  As  Kate  rose  firom  her  seat  in  some  alarm,  and  caught  her  mothci^'s 
hand  to  run  with  her  into  the  house,  she  felt  herself  rather  retarded  than 
assisted  in  her  intention ;  and,  following  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Nickleby^s 
eyes,  was  quite  terrified  by  the  apparition  of  an  old  black  yelvet  cap, 
which,  by  slow  degrees,  as  if  its  wearer  were  ascending  a  ladder  or  pair 
of  stqps,  rose  aboye  the  wall  diriding  their  garden  fnm.  that  of  the  next 
cottage,  (which,  like  their  own,  was  a  detached  building,)  and  w» 
gradually  followed  by  a  yery  large  head,  and  an  old  face,  in  whidi  worn 
a  pair  of  most  extraordinary  grey  eyes,  yery  wild,  yery  wide  open,  and 
rolling  in  their  sockets  with  a  dull,  languishing,  and  leering  look,  most 
ugly  to  behold. 

>^  Mama !"  cried  Kate,  really  terrified  for  the  moment,  ^  why  do  jm 
stop,  why  do  you  lose  an  instant  ? — Mama,  pray  come  in !" 

*'*'  Kate,  my  dear,"  returned  her  mother,  still  holding  back,  ^  how 
can  you  be  so  fi)olbh  ?  I'm  ashamed  of  you.  How  do  you  suppose 
you  are  eyer  to  get  through  life,  if  you're  such  a  coward  as  this  !  What 
do  you  want,  sir  V*  said  Mrs.  Nickleby,  addressing  the  intruder  with  a 
sort  of  simpering  displeasure.    ^^  How  dare  you  look  into  this  garden  V 

^^  Queen  of  my  soul,"  replied  the  stranger,  folding  his  hands  together, 
**  this  goblet  sip." 

"  Nonsense,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Nickleby. ".  Kate,  my  loye,  pray  be  quiet.* 

'^  Won  t  you  sip  the  goblet  ?"  urged  the  stranger,  with  his  head 
imploringly  on  one  side,  and  his  right  hand  on  his  breast.  ^^  Oh,do^ 
the  goblet !" 

^' I  shall  not  consent  to  do  any  thing  of  the  kind,  sir,"  said  Miii 
Nickleby,  with  a  haughty  air.     "  Pray,  begone." 

^^  Why  is  it,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  coming  up  a  step  higher,  and 
leaning  his  elbows  on  the  wall,  with  as  much  complacency  as  if  he  were 
looking  out  of  window,  ^^  why  is  it  that  beauty  is  always  obdnratfl^ 
even  when  admiration  is  as  honouraible  and  respectful  as  mine  ?"  Here 
he  smiled,  kissed  his  hand,  and  made  seyeral  low  bows.  ^^  Is  it  owins 
to  the  bees,  who,  when  the  honey  season  is  oyer,  and  they  are  snpposea 
to  have  been  killed  with  brimstone,  in  reality  fly  to  Barbary  and  hili 
the  captiye  Moors  to  sleep  with  their  drowsy  songs?  Or  is  it^"  ht 
added,  dropping  his  voice  almost  to  a  whisper,  ^  in  consequence  of  the 
statue  at  Charing  Cross  having  been  lately  seen  on  the  Stock  Exchaage 
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at  midnight,  walking  ann-in-arm  with  the  Pump  from  Aldgate,  in  a 
ridiBg-habit  ?" 

**  Mama,"  murmured  Kate,  "  do  you  hear  him  ?" 
^^  Hush,  my  dear !"  replied  Mrs.  Nickleby,  in  the  same  tone  of  voice, 
*^  he  is  very  polite,  and  I  think  that  was  a  quotation  from  the  poets. 
Pray,  don't  worry  me  so— you'll  pinch  my  arm  black  and  blue.    Go 
away,  sir." 

^^  Quite  away  V  said  the  gentleman,  with  a  languishing  look,  ^*  Ohl 
quite  away  V 

**  Yes,"  returned  Mrs.  Nickleby,  **  certainly.  You  have  no  business 
here.  This  is  private  property,  sir ;  you  ought  to  know  that." 
•  **  I  do  know,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  laying  his  finger  on  his  nose 
with  an  air  of  familiarity  most  reprehensible,  ^^  that  this  is  a  sacred 
and  enchanted  spot,  where  the  most  divine  charms"*— here  he  kissed  his 
hand  and  bowed  again — *'waft  mellifluousness  over  the  neighbours' 
gardens,  and  force  the  fruit  and  vegetables  into  premature  existence. 
That  fact  I  am  acquainted  with.  But  will  you  permit  me,  fairest 
creature,  to  ask  you  one  question,  in  the  absence  of  the  planet  Venus, 
who  has  cone  on  business  to  the  Horse  Guards,  and  would  otherwise- 
jealous  ofyour  superior  charms — ^interpose  between  us?" 

**  Kate,"  observed  Mrs.  Nickleby,  turning  to  her  daughter,  **  it's  vary 
ftwkward;  positively.  I  really  don't  know  what  to  say  to  this  gentle- 
man.   One  ought  to  be  civil,  you  know." 

^  Dear  mama,"  rejoined  Kate,  ^^  don't  say  a  word  to  him,  but  let  us 
nm  away  as  fast  as  we  can,  and  shut  ourselves  up  till  Nicholas  comes 
home." 

Mrs.  Nickleby  looked  very  grand,  not  to  say  contemptuous,  at  this 
humiliating  proposal ;  and  turning  to  the  old  gentleman,  who  had 
watched  them  during  these  whispers  with  absorbing  eagerness,  said — 

**  If  you  will  conduct  yourself,  sir,  like  the  gentleman  which  I  should 
fanagine  you  to  be  from  your  language  and — and — appearance,  (quite 
the  counterpart  of  your  grand-papa,  Kate,  my  dear,  in  his  best  days,) 
and  will  put  your  question  to  me  in  plain  woids,  I  will  answer  it." 

If  Mrs.  Nickleby's  excellent  papa  had  borne,  in  his  best  days,  » 
leMmblance  to  the  neighbour  now  looking  over  tiie  wall,  he  must  have 
been,  to  say  the  least,  a  very  queer-looking  old  gentleman  in  his  prime. 
PSerfaaps  Kate  thought  so,  for  she  ventured  to  glance  at  his  living  por* 
tsrait  with  some  attention,  as  he  took  off  his  black  velvet  cap,  and, 
exhibiting  a  perfectly  bald  head  made  a  long  series  of  bows,  each 
aeeompanied  with  a  fr^sh  kiss  of  the  hand.  After  exhausting  himself, 
to  all  appearance,  with  this  fatiguing  performance,  he  covered  his  head 
onoe  more,  polled  the  cap  very  carefrilly  over  the  tips  of  his  cars,  and 
leeuning  his  former  attitude,  said, 

**The  question  is " 

Heie  he  broke  off  to  look  round  in  every  direction,  and  satisfy  him- 
self beyond  all  doubt  that  there  were  no  listeners  near.  Assured  that 
ifacre  were  not,  he  tapped  his  nose  several  times,  accompanying  the 
Itolioii  with  a  cunning  look,  as  though  congratulating  himself  on  his 
emtioA ;  and  stretchin|;  out  his  neck,  said  in  a  loud  whisper, 

dd2 
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*'  Are  you  a  princess  Y' 

^'  You  are  mocking  me,  sir,"  replied  Mrs.  Nickleby,  making  a  feiiit 
of  retreating  towards  the  house. 

^^  No,  but  are  you  ?"  said  the  old  gentleman. 

*'  You  know  I  am  not,  sir,"  replied  Mrs.  Nickleby. 

^'  Then  are  you  any  relation  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  ?" 
inquired  the  old  gentleman  with  great  anxiety,  ^^or  to  the  Pope  of  Home? 
or  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  ?  Forgive  me,  if  I  am  wrong, 
but  I  was  told  you  were  niece  to  the  Commissioners  of  Paying,  and 
daughter-'n-law  to  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Court  of  Common  Council, 
which  wo  did  account  for  your  relationship  to  all  three.**  ..^ 

^'  Whoever  has  spread  such  reports,  sir,"  returned  Mrs.  NicMc^y, 
with  some  warmth,  ^'  has  taken  great  liberties  with  my  name,  and  one 
which  I  am  sure  my  son  Nicholas,  if  he  was  aware  of  it,  would  not 
allow  for  an  in^jtant.  The  idea  !"  said  Mrs.  Nickleby,  drawing  heisdf 
up,  ^'  niece  to  the  Commissioners  of  Paving !" 
Pray,  mama,  come  away  !"  whispered  Kate. 
^  Pray,  mama !'  Nonsense,  Kate,"  said  Mrs.  Nickleby,  ansrily, 
^'  but  that's  just  the  way.  If  they  had  said  I  was  niece  to  a  piping 
bullfinch,  what  would  you  care  !  But  I  have  no  sympathy" — ^whim- 
pered Mrs.  Nickleby,  *^  I  don't  expect  it,  that's  one  thing." 

^'  Tears !"  cried  the  old  gentleman,  with  such  an  energetic  jum|s 
that  he  fell  down  two  or  three  steps,  and  grated  his  chin  against  the 
wall.  ^*'  Catch  the  crystal  globules— catch  'em — bottle  *em  np— cork 
'em  tight — put  sealing-wax  on  the  top— seal  'em  with  a  capid — labd 
'em  ^  Best  quality' — and  stow  'em  away  in  the  fourteen  binn,  with  a  btr 
of  iron  on  the  top  to  keep  the  thunder  off !" 

I  Issuing  these  commands,  as  if  there  were  a  dosen  attendants  iH 
actively  engaged  in  their  executiou,  he  turned  his  velvet  cap  inside  oat, 
put  it  on  with  great  diguity  so  as  to  obscure  his  right  eye  and  three- 
fourths  of  his  nose,  and  sticking  his  arms  a-kimbo,  looked  very  fiocdy 
at  a  sparrow  hard  by,  till  the  bird  flew  away,  when  he  put  hb  cap  in 
his  pocket  with  an  air  of  great  satisfaction,  and  addressed  himylf  with 
a  respectful  demeanour  to  Mrs.  Nickleby. 

^^  Beautiful  madam,"  such  were  his  words — *'  if*  I*  have  made  9Bf 
mistake  with  regard  to  your  family  or  connexions,  I  humbly  beseech 
you  to  pardon  me.  If  I  supposed  you  to  be  related  to  Foreign  Powen 
or  Native  Boards,  it  is  because  you  have  a  manner,  a  carriage,  a  digiityi 
whieh  you  will  excuse  my  saying  that  none  but  yoursdf  (witn  the 
single  exception  perhaps  of  the  tragic  muse,  when  playing  extempora- 
neously on  the  barrel  organ  before  the  East  India  Company)  can 
parallel.  I  am  not  a  youth,  ma'am,  as  you  see ;  and  although  beings 
like  you  can  never  grow  old,  I  venture  to  presume  thai  we  are  fitted 
for  each  other." 

'^  Ileally,  Kate,  my  love  1 "  said  Mrs.  Nickleby  faintly,  and  looking 
another  way. 

'^  I  have  estates,  ma'am,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  flourishing  hb  ri^ht 
hand  negligently,  as  if  he  made  very  light  of  such  matters,  and  speaking 
very  fast;  ^'jewels,  light-houses,  fish-ponds,  a  whaleiy  of  my  own  in  the 
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Noiih  Sea,  and  several  03r8ter-l>eds  of  great  profit  in  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
If  yon  win  have  the  kindness  to  step  down  to  the  Royal  Exchange  and 
to  take  the  cocked  hat  off  the  stoutest  beadle's  head,  you  will  find  my 
card  in  the  lining  of  the  crown,  wn^ped  up  in  a  piece  of  blue  paper. 
My  walking-stick  is  also  to  be  seen  on  application  to  the  chaplain  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  who  is  strictly  forbidden  to  take  any  money 
foft  showing  it.  I  have  enemies  about  me,  ma'am,"  he  looked  towards 
bis  house  and  spoke  very  low,  ^*  who  attack  me  on  all  occasions,  and 
wish  to  secure  my  property.  If  you  bless  me  with  your  hand  and 
heart,  you  can  apply  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  or  call  out  the  military  if 
necessary — sraidmg  my  toothpick  to  the  commander-iuHshief  will  be 
sofficient — and  so  clear  the  house  of  them  before  the  ceremony  is  per* 
formed.  After  that,  love  bliss  and  raptiure;  rapture  love  and  bliss. 
Be  mine,  be  mine!" 

Repeating  these  last  words  with  great  rapture  and  enthusiasm,  the 
old  gentleman  put  on  his  black  velvet  c{kp  again,  and  looking  up  into  the 
sky  in  a  hasty  manner,  saM  something  that  was  not  quite  intelligible 
concerning  a  balloon  he  expected,  and  which  was  rather  after  its  time. 

^*'  Be  mme,  be  mine ! "  repeated  the  old  gentleman. 

**  Kate,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Nickleby,  *'  I  have  hardly  the  power  to 
speak ;  but  it  is  necessary  for  the  happiness  of  all  parties  that  this 
matter  should  be  set  at  rest  for  ever." 

**  Surely  there  is  no  necessity  for  you  to  say  one  word,  mama  ?** 
reasoned  Kate. 

**  Yon  will  allow  me,  my  dear,  if  you  please,  to  judge  for  myself," 
said  Mrs.  Nickleby. 

**  Be  mine,  be  mine !"  cried  the  old  gentleman. 

"  It  can  scarcely  be  expected,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Nickleby,  fixing  her 
eyes  mode8tly  on  the  ground,  ^^  that  I  should  tell  a  stranger  whetncr  I 
feel  flattered  and  obliged  by  such  proposals,  or  not.  They  certainly  are 
made  under  very  singular  circumstances ;  still  at  the  same  time,  as  far 
as  it  goes,  and  to  a  certain  extent  of  course, "  (Mrs.  Nickleby's  customary 
qualification,)  "  they  must  be  gratifying  and  agreeable  to  one's  feelings." 

*'  Be  mine,  be  mine,"  cried  the  old  gentleman.  "  Gog  and  Magog, 
Gog  and  Magog.     Be  mine,  be  mine  !  ' 

"  It  will  be  sufiicient  for  me  to  say,  sir,"  resumed  Mrs.  Nickleby, 
with  perfect  seriousness — "  and  I  am  sure  you'll  see  the  propriety  of 
taking  an  answer  and  going  away — ^that  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to 
remain  a  widow,  and  to  devote  myself  to  my  children.  You  may  not 
suppose  I  am  the  mother  of  two  children — indeed  many  people  have 
doubted  it,  and  said  that  nothing  on  earth  could  ever  make  'em  believe 
it  possible — but  it  is  the  case,  and  they  are  both  grown  up.  We  shall 
be  very  glad  to  have  you  for  a  neighbour — very  glad ;  delighted,  I'm 
sure — but  in  any  other  character  it's  quite  impossible,  quite.  As  to  my 
being  young  enough  to  marry  again,  that  perhaps  mny  be  so,  or  it  may 
not  be ;  but  I  couldn't  think  of  it  for  an  instant,  not  on*  any  account 
whatever.  I  said  I  never  would,  and  I  never  will.  It's  a  very  paiaful 
thing  to  have  to  reject  proposals,  and  I  would  much  rather  that  none 
were  made ;  at  the  same  time  this  is  the  answer  that  I  determined  long 
ago  to  make,  and  this  is  the  answer  I  shall  always  give." 
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These  obeervations  were  paiilj  addressed  to  the  old  gentlenuyi,  partly 
to  Kate,  and  partly  delivei^  in  soliloquy.  Towards  their  oonchisioli, 
the  suitor  erinced  a  very  irreyerent  degree  of  inattention,  and  Mrs. 
Nickleby  had  scarcely  finished  speaking,  when,  to  the  great  terror 
both  of  that  lady  and  her  daughter,  he  suddenly  flung  oiFhis  ooat,  and 
springing  on  the  top  of  the  wall,  threw  himself  into  an  attitude  whidi 
displayed  his  small-clothes  and  grey  worsteds  to  the  fullest  adTsntage, 
and  concluded  by  standing  on  one  leg,  and  repeating  his  fiiTonrite  bdlow 
with  increased  yehemence. 

While  he  was  still  dwelling  on  the  last  note,  and  embellishing  it  with 
a  prolonged  flourish,  a  dirty  liand  was  observed  to  glide  stealuiily  and 
swiftly  along  the  top  of  the  wall,  as  if  in  pursuit  of  a  fly,  and  then  to 
clasp  with  the  utmost  dexterity  one  of  the  old  gentleman's  ancles._Tiii8 
done,  the  companion  hand  appeared,  and  clasped  the  other  ancle. 
'  Thus  encumbered  the  old  gentleman  lifted  his  legs  awkwardly  once 
or  twice,  as  if  they  were  very  clumsy  and  imperfect  pieces  of  machi- 
nery, and  then  looking  down  on  his  own  side  of  the  wall,  burst  into  a 
loud  laugh. 

^'  It's  you,  is  it  ?  "  said  the  old  gentleman. 

**  Yes,  it  8  me,"  replied  a  gniff  voice. 

^*  How's  the  Emperor  of  Tartary  ?  "  said  the  old  gentleman. 

^'  Oh  !  he's  much  the  same  as  usual,"  was  the  r^ly.  ^^  No  better 
and  no  worse," 

*'  The  young  Prince  of  China,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  with  much 
interest.  ^^  Is  he  reconciled  to  his  father-in-kw,  the  great  potato 
salesman  ?" 

"  No,"  answered  the  gruff  voice ;  *'  and  he  says  he  never  will  be, 
that's  more." 

"  If  that's  the  case,"  observed  the  old  gentleman,  *'  perhaps  Fd  better 
come  down." 

^^  Well,"  said  the  man  on  the  other  side,  ^'  I  think  you  had, 
perhaps." 

One  of  the  hands  being  then  cautiously  unclasped,  the  old  gentleman 
dropped  into  a  sitting  posture,  and  was  looking  round  to  smile  and  bow 
to  Mrs.  Nickleby,  when  he  disappeared  with  some  precipitation,  as  if 
his  legs  had  been  pulled  from  below. 

Very  much  relieved  by  his  disappearance,  Kate  was  turning  to  speak 
to  her  mama,  when  the  dirty  hands  again  became  visible,  and  were 
immediately  followed  by  the  figure  of  a  coarse  squat  man,  who  ascended 
by  the  steps  which  had  been  recently  occupied  by  th^  singular 
neighbour. 

^^  Beg  your  pardon,  ladies,"  said  this  new  comer,  grinning  and  touch- 
ing his  hat.     ''  Has  he  been  making  love  to  either  of  you  i 

"  Yes,"  said  Kate. 

'^  Ah  ! "  rejoined  the  man,  taking  his  handkerchief  out  of  his  hat  and 
wiping  his  face,  ^^  he  always  will,  you  know.  Nothing  will  prevent 
his  making  love." 

^*  I  need  not  ask  you  if  he  is  out  of  his  mmd,  poor  creature,"  said 
Kate. 
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^'Why  no,"  replied  the  man,  looking  into  his  hat,  throwing  bis 
liandkerchief  in  at  one  dab,  and  putting  it  on  again.  ^'  Tbat's  prettjr 
plain,  that  is." 

^*  Has  be  been  long  so?  "  asked  Kate. 
V  «*  A  long  wbUe." 

*^  And  is  there  no  hope  for  him  ?  "  said  Kate,  compassionately. 

*^  Not  a  bit,  and  don't  deserve  to  be,"  replied  the  keeper.     *'  HcTs  a 
/deal  pleasanter  without  bis  senses  than  with  'em.   He  was  the  oruele8t> 
vicktHiest,  out-and-outerest  old  flint  that  ever  drawed  breath." 
.     '' Indeed !"  said  Kate. 

^^  By  George  1"  replied  the  keeper,  shaking  his  head  so  emphatically 
ihat  be  was  obliged  to  fix>wn  to  keep  his  hat  on,  ^^  I  never  oome 
jkcroes  such  a  vagabond,  and  my  mate  says  the  same.  Broke  bis  poor 
"wife's  heart,  turned  his  daughters  out  of  doors,  drove  his  sons  into  the 
streets— it  was  a  blesong  he  went  mad  at  last,  through  evil  tempers, 
jund  oovetousness,  and  selfishness,  and  puzzling,  and  drinking,  or  he'd 
have  drove  many  others  so.  Hope  for  Am,  an  old  rip  !  There  isn't 
too  much  hope  going,  but  I'll  bet  a  crown  that  what  there  is,  is  saved 
for  more  deservmg  chaps  than  him,  anyhow." 

With  which  confession  of  his  faith,  the  keeper  shook  his  head  again, 
jw  much  as  to  say  that  nothing  short  of  this  would  do,  if  things  were 
to  go  on  at  all;  and  touching  his  hat  sulkily — not  that  he  ¥raa  in  an  ill 
humour,  but  that  bis  subject  ruffled  him— descended  the  ladder,  and 
jfcook  it  away. 

During  this  conversation,  Mrs.  Nickleby  had  regarded  the  man  with 
M  severe  and  stedfjEist  look.  She  now  heaved  a  profound  sigh,  and 
pursing  up  her  lips,  shook  her  head  in  a  slow  and  doubtful  manner. 

**  Poor  creature  1 "  said  Kate. 

^'  Ah !  poor  indeed  !"  rejoined  Mrs.  Nickleby.  *^  It's  shameful  that 
each  things  should  be  allowed. — Shameful ! " 

^*  How  can  they  be  helped,  mama  ?"  said  ELate,  mournfully.  ^^  The 
infirmities  of  nature—" 

^*  Nature!"  said  Mrs.  Nickleby.  ^^  What!  Do  you  suppose  this 
•poor  gentleman  is  out  of  his  mind  ?" 

*'  Can  anybody  who  sees  him  entertain  any  other  opinion,  mama  ?  " 

*^  Why  then,  I  just  tell  you  this,  Kate,"  returned  Mrs.  Nickleby, 
^*  that  he  is  nothing  of  the  kind,  and  I  am  surprised  you  can  be  so 
imposed  upon.  It's  some  plot  of  these  people  to  possess  themselves 
of  his  property— didn't  he  say  so  himself?  He  may  be  a  little 
odd  and  flighty,  perhaps,  many  of  us  are  that;  but  downright  mad! 
and  express  himself  as  he  does,  respectfully,  and  in  quite  poetical  lan- 
guage, and  making  offers  with  so  much  thought,  and  care,  and  prudence 
—not  as  if  he  ran  into  the  streets,  and  went  down  upon,  his  knees  to 
the  first  chit  of  a  girl  he  met,  as  a  madman  would  !  No,  no,  Kate, 
ithere's  a  £reat  deal  too  much  method  in  hit  madness ;  depend  upon 
tiiat,  my  dear." 
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CHAPTER  XLII. 

*  • 

ILLU8TRATITE  OF    THE    CONYIYIAL   SENTIMENT,   THAT  THE  BEST  OF 

FRIENDS   MUST   SOMETIMES  PART. 

'  The  pavement  of  Snow  Hill  bad  been  baking  and  frying  all  day  in 
ibe  beat,  and  tbe  twain  Saracens'  beads  guarding  tbe  entrance  to  iht 
bostelrj  of  wbose  name  and  sign  tbey  are  tbe  duplicate  presentmentt, 
looked — or  seemed  in  the  eyes  of  jaded  and  footHMve  passers  by,  to 
look — ^more  vicious  than  usual,  after  blistering  and  scorcbing  in  tbe  son, 
when,  in  one  of  the  inn  s  smallest  sitting-rooms,  through  whose  opea 
window  there  rose,  in  a  palpable  steam,  wholesome  exnalations  fnym 
reeking  coach-horses,  the  usual  jfumiture  of  a  tea-table  was  displajred 
in  neat  and  inviting  order,  flanked  by  large  joints  of  roast  and  boiled,  4 
tongue,  a  pigeon-pie,  a  cold  fowl,  a  tankard  of  ale,  and  other  little 
matters  of  the  like  kind,  which,  in  degenerate  towns  and  cities  are 
generally  understood  to  belong  more  particularly  to  solid  lunches,  stage- 
coach dinners,  or  unusually  substantial  breakfasts. 

Mr.  John  Browdie,  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  hovered  restlessly 
about  these  delicacies,  stopping  occasionally  to  whisk  the  flies  out  of  the 
sugar-basin  with  hia  wife's  pocket-handkerchief,  or  to  dip  a  tea-spoon 
in  the  milkpot  and  carry  it  to  his  mouth,  or  to  cut  off  a  little  knob  of 
crust,  and  a  little  comer  of  meat,  and  swallow  them  at  two  gulps  like  a 
couple  of  pills.  After  every  one  of  these  flirtations  with  the  eatables, 
be  pulled  out  his  watch,  and  declared  with  an  earnestness  quite  pathetie 
that  he  couldn't  undertake  to  hold  out  two  minutes  longer. 

^'  'Tilly !"  said  John  to  his  lady,  who  was  reclining  half  awake  and 
half  asleep  upon  a  sofa. 

"  Well,  John  !" 

"  "Weel,  John  !"  retorted  her  husband,  impatiently.  "  Dost  thou  feel 
hoongry,  lass?" 

"  Not  very,"  said  Mrs.  Browdie. 

"  Not  vary  !"  repeated  John,  raising  his  eyes  to  the  ceiling.  **  Hear 
her  say  not  vary,  and  us  dining  at  three,  and  loonching  off  pastbry  thot 
aggravates  a  mon  'stead  of  pacifying  him  !     Not  vary !" 

"  Here's  a  gen'lman  for  you,  sir,'  said  the  waiter,  looking  in. 

"  A  wa'at,  for  me  ?"  cried  John,  as  though  he  thought  it  must  be  a 
letter,  or  a  parcel. 

"  A  gen'lman,  sir." 

**  Stars  and  garthera,  chap  !"  said  John,  "  wa'at  dost  thou  coom  and 
say  thot  for.     In  wi'  'un." 

*'  Are  you  at  home,  sir  ?" 

**  At  whoam  !"  cried  John,  *'  I  wish  I  wur ;  I'd  ha  tea'd  two  hour 
ago.  Why,  I  told  t'ootlier  chap  to  look  sharp  ootside  door,  and  tell  'un 
d'rectly  he  coom,  thot  we  war  faint  wi'  hoonger.  In  wi*  'un*  Aha*! 
Thee  bond,  Misther  Nickleby.  This  is  nigh  to  be  the  proodest  day  o* 
my  life,  sir.     Hoo  bo  all  wi'  ye  ?     Ding !    But,  I'm  glod  o'  this !" 

Quite  forgetting  even  his  hunger  in  the  heartiness  of  hia  salutation. 
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John  Biowdie  shook  Nicholas  hj  the  hand  again  and  again,  dapping 
his  pahn  with  great  yiolenoe  between  each  shake,  to  add  wannth  to  the 
Miception. 

^^  Ah !  there  she  be,"  said  John,  ohserring  the  look  which  Nicholas 
.Erected  towards  his  wife.  *^  There  she  be---we  shan't  quarrel  about 
lier  noo— £h  ?  Eood,  when  I  think  o'  thot-— but  thou  want'st  soom'at  i0 
tai.     Fall  to»  mun,  fiiU  to,  and  for  wa'at  we're  aboot  to  receive ''" 

No  doubt  the  grace  was  properly  finished,  but  nothing  more  waS 
heaid,  for  John  had  already  begun  to  play  snch  a  knife  and  fork,  that 
bis  speech  was,  for  the  time,  gone. 

^  I  shall  take  the  usual  licence,  Mr.  Browdie,"  said  Nicholas,  as  ho 
pbced  a  chair  for  the  bride. 

Tak'  whateTer  thou  Uke'st,*'  said  John,  **  and  when  a's  gane,  ca'  for 
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Without  stopping  to  explain,  Nicholas  kissed  the  blnshiiig  lirs. 
Bfowdie,  and  hand^  her  to  her  seat. 

.  ^  I  say,"  said  John,  rather  astounded  for  the  moment,  ^^  mak'  theeself 
quite  at  whoam,  will  'ee  ?"  ^ 

^  You  may  depend  upon  that,"  replied  Nicholas ;  ^  on  one  condition.** 

*^  And  wa'at  may  thot  be  ?"  asked  John. 

^^  That  you  make  me  a  godfather  the  very  first  time  you  have  occasion 
for  one." 

^  £h !  d'ye  hear  thot !"  cried  John,  la3ring  down  his  knife  and  fork. 
**  A  godfejrther !  Ha !  ha !  ha !  Tilly — ^hear  till  'un — a  godfe3rther ! 
Diynt  say  a  word  more,  ye'll  never  beat  thot.  Occasion  for  'nn — A 
godfeyther!     Ha!  ha!  ha!" 

.  Never  was  man  so  tickled  with  a  respectable  old  joke,  as  John 
Browdie  was  with  this.  He  chuckled,  roared,  half  suffocated  himself 
by  laughing  large  pieces  of  beef  into  his  windpipe,  roared  again,  per- 
sisted m  eating  at  the  same  time,  got  red  in  the  face  and  black  in  the 
forehead,  cougned,  cried,  got  better,  went  off  again  laughing  inwardly, 
got  worse,  choked,  had  his  back  thumped,  stamped  about,  frightened 
his  wife,  and  at  last  recovered  in  a  state  of  the  last  exhaustion  and  with 
the  water  streaming  from  his  eyes,  but  still  faintly  ejaculating  ^^  A 
godfeyther — a  godfeyther,  Tilly ! "  in  a  tone  bespeaking  an  exquisite 
relish  of  the  sally,  which  no  suffering  could  diminish. 

^^  You  remember  the  night  of  our  first  tea-drinking?"  said  Nicholas. 

**  Shall  I  e'er  forget  it,  mun  ?"  replied  John  Browdie. 

^^  He  was  a  desperate  fellow  that  night  though,  was  he  not,  Mrs; 
B^wdie?"  said  Nicholas.     **  Quite  a  monster?" 

**  If  you  had  only  heard  him  as  we  were  going  home,  Mr.  Nickleby, 
you'd  have  said  so  indeed,"  returned  the  bride.  ^^  I  never  was  so 
frightened  in  all  my  life." 

^  Coom,  coom,"  said  John,  with  a  broad  grin  ;  ^^  thou  knoVst  betther 
than  thot,  Tilly." 
.  **  So  I  was,"  replied  Mrs^  Browdie.     **  I  almost  made  up  my  mind 
never  to  speak  to  you  again." 

^  A'most !"  said  John,  with  a  broader  grin  than  the  last.  *^  A'most 
made  up  her  mind !    And  she  wur  coaxin',  and  coaxin',  and  wheedlin'j 
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fund  wlleedlin',  ti  the  bkased  wa'.  *  Wa'at  did'si  thba  let  yon  diap  mailK' 
oop  tiv'ee  for  ? '  sajs  I.  ^I  deedn'i,  Jolni,'  says  she,  a  sqaeedgin  mj  aiai. 
^  You  deedn't  ?'  says  I.  ^  Noa,'  says  she,  a  squeedgin  of  mo  aganL" 
:  ^^  Lor,  John !"  interposed  his  pretty  wife,  ooLonzii^  wtrf  much. 
^  How  can  you  talk  such  nonsense  ?  As  if  I  should  aafo  diOBBi  of 
•nch  a  thing!" 

^  I  dinnot  know  whether  thon'd  ever  dreamt  of  it,  though  I  think 
ihat's  loike  eneaf^  mind,"  retorted  John ;  ^^  hut  thou  didst  it.  *  Ye'ie  a 
leeckle,  changeable  w^hercock,  lass,'  njn  L  '  Not  feeckle,  Jirfui,' 
4Bays  she.  ^  Yes,'  says  I,  ^  feeckle,  dom'd  feeckle.  I>innoi  tell  me  thou 
htfokiy  either  yon  chap  at  schoolmeasther's,'  says  I.  ^  Him !'  aayi  she, 
quite  screeching.  ^  Ah !  him ! '  sajrs  I.  ^  Why,  John,'  aayi  she  md 
A^  Goom  a  deal  doeer  and  squeedged  a  deal  harder  than  she'd  deine 
afore— ^  dost  thou  think  it's  nat'ral  noo,  that  haying  such  a  proper  rant 
as  thou  to  keep  company  wi',  I'd  ever  tak'  oop  wi'  such  a  leetlo  scanty 
whipper-snapper  as  yon  ? '  she  says.  Ha !  ha  i  ha !  She  aaid  whipper^ 
ttiapper !  ^  Ecod !'  I  sa3r8,  ^  efther  thoi,  neame  the  day,  and  letTahaTe  it 
ower!'     Ha!  ha!  ha!" 

*  Nicholas  laughed  very  heartily  at  this  story,  both  on  aooonni  of  its 
telling  against  himself^  and  his  being  desirous  to  spaee  the  bludies  of 
Jfrs.lBrowdie,  whose  protestations  were  drowned  in  peals  of  laughter 
from  her  husband.  His  good-nature  soon  put  her  at  her  ease;  and 
although  she  still  denied  the  charge,  she  laughed  so  heartily  ai  it,  tiiat 
Nicholas  had  the  satisfaction  of  feeling  assured  that  in  all  < 
lespects  it  was  strictly  true. 

^*  This  is  the  second  time,"  said  Nicholas,  ^  that  we  have  ever 
M  meal  together,  and  only  the  third  I  have  oyer  seen  you ;  and  yet  it 
really  seems  to  me  as  if  I  were  among  old  firiends." 

*'  Weel !"  observed  the  Yorkshireman,  "  so  I  say." 

^'  And  I  am  sure  I  do,"  added  his  young  wife. 

^'  I  have  the  best  reason  to  be  impressed  ¥dth  the  feeling,  mind,"  said 
Nicholas ;  ^'  for  if  it  had  not  been  for  your  kindness  of  heart,  my  good 
firiend,  when  I  had  no  right  or  reason  to  expect  it,  I  know  not  what 
might  have  become  of  me  or  what  pbght  I  should  have  been  in  by 
this  time." 

^'  Talk  aboot  soom'at  else,"  replied  John,  gruffly,  ^^and  dinnot  bother." 

*'  It  must  be  a  new  song  to  the  same  tune  then,"  said  Nicholas, 
smiling.  ^^  I  told  you  in  my  letter  that  I  deeply  felt  and  admired  your 
sympathy  with  that  poor  lad,  whom  you  released  at  the  risk  of  involving 
yourself  in  trouble  and  difficulty ;  but  I  can  never  tell  you  how  grateAu 
he  and  I,  and  others  whom  you  don't  know,  are  to  you  for  takmg  pity 
on  him." 

*^  Ecod  !  "  rejoined  John  Browdie,  drawing  up  his  chair ;  ^  and  I 
•can  never  tell  you  hoo  gratful  soom  folks  that  we  do  know  would  hi 
loikewise,  if  they  know'd  I  had  takken  pity  on  him." 

*'  Ah ! "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Browdie,  ^'  what  a  state  I  was  in,  thai 
night ! " 

**'  Were  they  at  all  disposed  to  give  you  credit  for  aafti»titig  in  the 
escape  ?  "  inquired  Nicholas  <^  John  Browdie. 
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^  Not  a  'bii,*'  replied  the  YoriLshireman,  extending  his  mouth  from 
ear  to  ear.  ^  Th^  I  lay,  snoog  in  schoolmeasthei^s  bed  long  either  it 
was  dark,  and  nobody  coom  nigh  the  pleace.  ^  Weel !'  thinks  I,  ^he'a 
sot  a  pretty  good  start,  and  if  ne  bean't  whoam  by  noo,  he  never  will 
be ;  80  yon  may  coom  as  quick  as  you  loike,  and  foind  us  reddy ' — ^diat 
is,  you  know,  schoolmeasther  might  coom." 

^  I  undersiand,"  said  Nicholas. 

**  Presently,"  resumed  John,  ^^  he  did  coom.  I  heerd  door  shut  doon- 
«tB]i8,  and  him  a  warking  oop  in  the  daark.  ^  Slow  and  steddy,'  I 
eays  to  myself,  ^  tak'  your  time,  sir — no  huny.'  He  cooms  to  the  ao<nr, 
tarns  the  key — ^tums  the  key  when  there  wam't  nothing  to  hoold  tthe 
lock— and  ca's  oot  ^  Hallo  there ! ' — '  Yea,'  thinks  I,  *•  you  may  do  thot 
agean,  and  not  vrakken  anybody,  sir.'  *  Hallo,  there,'  he  says,  and  then 
he  stops.  ^Thou'd  betthernot  aggravate  mc,'  says  schoolmeasther,  ef^ec 
M  Uttle  time.  ^  Til  brak'  every  boan  in  your  boddy,  Smike,'  he  says, 
efther  another  little  time.  Then  all  of  a  soodden,  be  sings  oot  for  m 
loight,  and  when  it  cooms— «ecod,  such  a  hoorly-boorly  !  ^  Wa'ats  the 
matter  ? '  says  I.  '  He's  gane,'  says  he, — stark  mad  wi'  vengeance. 
*  Have  you  heerd  nought  ?  ^  Ees,'  says  I,  '  I  heerd  street  door  shut, 
no  time  at  a'  ago.  I  heerd  a  person  run  doon  there'  (pointing  t'other 
wa' — eh  ?)  *  Help  ! '  he  cries.  *  I'll  help  you,'  says  I ;  and  off  we 
•et — the  wrong  wa' !    Ho  I  ho !  ho  ! " 

^'  Did  you  go  far  ?  "  asked  Nicholas. 

**  Far  !  "  replied  John ;  '^  I  run  him  clean  off  his  legs  in  quarther  of 
an  hoor.  To  see  old  schoolmeasther  wi'out  his  hat,  skimming  along  oop 
to  his  knees  in  mud  and  wather,  tumbling  over  fences,  and  rowling  into 
ditches,  and  bawling  oot  like  mad,  wi'  his  ono  eye  looking  sharp  out 
for  the  lad,  and  his  coat-tails  flying  out  behind,  and  him  spattered  wi* 
mud  all  ower,  face  and  all ; — I  thot  I  should  ha'  dropped  doon,  and 
killed  myself  wi'  laughing." 

John  laughed  so  heartily  at  the  mere  recollection,  that  he  commu- 
nicated the  contagion  to  both  his  hearers,  and  all  three  burst  into  peals 
•of  laughter,  which  were  renewed  again  and  again,  imtil  they  could  laugh 
no  longer. 

*^  He's  a  bad  'un,"  said  John,  wiping  his  eyes ;  ^  a  vary  bad  'un,  is 
flchoolmeasther." 

*^  I  can't  bear  the  sight  of  him,  John,"  said  his  wife. 

**  Coom,"  retorted  John,  *'  thot's  tidy  in  you,  thot  is.  If  it  wa'nt 
along  o'  you,  we  shouldn't  know  nought  aboot  'un.  Thou  knov/d  'un 
first,  TUly,  didn't  thou?" 

*^  1  couldn't  help  knowing  Fanny  Squccrs,  John,"  returned  his  wile  ; 
^  she  was  an  old  playmate  of  mine,  you  know." 
'■  •  «*  Weel,"  replied  John,  "  dean  t  I  say  so,  lass  ?     It's  best  to  be 
neighbourly,  and  keep  up  old  acquaintance  loike;  and  what  I  say  is, 
dsan't  quarrel  if  'ee  can  help  it.     Dinnot  think  so,  Mr.  Nickleby  ?  " 

**  Ccartainly,"  returned  Nicholas ;  *'  and  you  acted  upon  that  prin- 
ciple when  I  met  you  on  horseback  on  the  road,  after  our  memorable 
evening." 

«  Sure-ly,"  said  John.    **  Wa  at  I  say,  I  stick  by." 
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**  And  that's  a  fine  thing  to  do,  and  manlj  too,"  said  Nichohs, 
^  though  it's  not  exactly  what  we  nnderstand  hy  ^  coming  Yorkdme 
OT«r  us'  in  London.  Miss  Squeers  is  stopping  with  yoo,  70a  said  m 
your  note." 

.    ^  Yes/'  replied  John,  ^^  Till/s  bridesmaid ;  and  a  qneer  bridesmaid 
she  be,  too.     She  wean't  be  a  bride  in  a  hnrry,  I  reckon." 

^'  For  shame,  John,"  said  Mrs.  Browdie;  with  an  acnte  perception  of 
the  joke  thongh,  being  a  bride  herself. 

^^  The  groom  will  be  a  blessed  mun,"  said  John,  his  eyes  twinkling  at 
the  idea.     '' He  11  be  in  luck,  he  will." 

^  You  see,  Mr.  Nicklebly,"  said  his  wife,  **  that  it  was  in  consequeDoe 
of  her  beiug  here,  that  John  wrote  to  you  and  fixed  to-night,  because 
we  thought  that  it  wouldn't  be  pleasant  for  you  to  meet,  after  what  has 
passed — *' 

*^  Unquestionably.  You  were  quite  right  in  that,"  said  Nicholas,, 
interrupting. 

''  Especially,"  observed  Mrs.  Browdie,  looking  very  sly,  ^'  after  what 
we  know  about  past  and  gone  love  matters." 

'^  We  know,  indeed  I  "  said  Nicholas,  shaking  his  head.  ^  You 
behaved  rather  wickedly  there,  I  suspect." 

^'  O'  course  she  did,"  said  John  Browdie,  passing  his  huge  fore-fiDger 
through  one  of  his  wife's  pretty  ringlets,  and  looking  very  proud  of  her. 
*^  She  wur  always  as  skittish  and  full  o'  tricks  as  a " 

"  Well,  as  a  what  ?  "  said  his  wife. 

^^  As  a  woman,"  returned  John.  ^'  Ding !  But  I  dinnot  know 
ought  else  that  cooms  near  it." 

^*'  You  were  speaking  about  Miss  Squeers,"  said  Nicholas,  with  the 
view  of  stopping  some  slight  connubialities  which  had  begun  to  pass 
between  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Browdie,  and  which  rendered  the  position  of  a 
third  party  in  some  degree  embarrassing,  as  occasioning  him  to  feel 
rather  in  the  way  than  otherwise. 

"  Oh  yes,"  rejoined  Mrs.  Browdie.    "  John,  ha'  done John  fixed 

to-night,  because  she  had  settled  that  she  would  go  and  drink  tea  with 
her  father.  And  to  make  quite  sure  of  there  being  nothing  amiss,  and 
of  your  being  quite  alone  with  us,  he  settled  to  go  out  there  and  fetch 
her  home. " 

"  That  was  a  very  good  arrangement,"  said  Nicholas ;  "  though  I 
am  sorry  to  be  the  occasion  of  so  much  trouble." 

"  Not  the  least  in  the  world,"  returned  Mrs.  Browdie ;  "  for  we  have 
looked  forward  to  seeing  you— John  and  I  have — with  the  greatest 
possible  pleasure.  Do  you  know,  Mr.  Nickleby,"  said  Mrs,  Browdie, 
with  her  archest  smile,  "  that  I  really  think  Fanny  Squeers  was  very 
fond  of  you  ?" 

"  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  her,"  said  Nicholas  ;  "  but,  upon  my 
word,  I  never  aspired  to  making  any  impression  upon  her  virgin  heart." 

"  How  you  talk  !"  tittered  Mrs.  Browdie.  **  No,  but  do  you  know 
that  really — seriously  now  and  without  any  joking — I  was  given  to 
understand  by  Fanny  herself,  that  you  had  made  an  offer  to  her,  and 
that  you  two  were  going  to  be  engaged  quite  solemn  and  regular." 
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•  ^  Was  yon,  ma'am— was  you  V  cried  a  shrill  female  voice,  ^^  was  70a 
giYem  to  undentand  that  I — ^I — ^was  going  to  be  engaged  to  an  assassi- 
nating thief  that  shed  the  sore  of  my  pa  ?  Do  you — do  you  think, 
sna'am — that  I  was  very  fond  of  such  dirt  beneath  my  feet,  as  I 
couldn't  condescend  to  touch  with  kitchen  tongs,  without  blacking  and 
crocking  myself  by  the  contract  ?  Do  you,  ma  am— -do  you  ?  Oh !  base 
«iiddemding  Tilda  r 

With  these  reproaches  Miss  Squeers  flung  the  door  wide  open,  and 
idiaclosed  to  the  eyes  of  the  astonished  Browddes  and  Nicholas,  not  only 
)ier  own  symmetrical  form,  arrayed  in  the  chaste  white  garments  before 
described,  (a  little  dirtier)  but  the  form  of  her  brother  and  father,  the 
|Mur  of  Wackfords. 

^*  This  is  the  bend,  is  it  ?"  continued  Miss  Squeers,  who,  being  excited, 
Itfpirafced  her  h  s  strongly;  ^*  this  is  the  hend,  is  it,  of  all  my  forbearance 
and  friendship  for  that  double-flEU^  thing — ^that  viper,  that — that— « 
piermaid  ?"  (Miss  Squeers  hesitated  a  long  time  for  this  last  epithet, 
and  brought  it  out  triumphantly  at  last,  as  if  it  quite  clinched  the 
business.)  '^  This  is  the  hend,  is  it,  of  all  my  bearing  with  her  deceit* 
ftdness,  her  lowness,  her  falseness,  her  laying  herself  out  to  catch  the 
admiration  of  vulgar  minds,  in  a  way  which  made  me  blush  for  my— « 
for  my " 

^  Gender,"  suggested  Mr.  Squeers,  regarding  the  spectators  with  a 
malevolent  eye— -literally  a  malevolent  eye. 

^^  Yes,"  said  Miss  Squeers ;  ^'  but  I  thank  my  stars  that  my  ma'  is  of 
ilifisame— *" 

^*  Hear,  hear !"  remarked  Mr.' Squeers ;  ''  and  I  wish  she  was  here  to 
have  a  scratch  at  this  company." 

^^  This  is  the  hend,  is  it,"  said  Miss  Squeers,  tossing  her  head,  and 
looking  contemptuously  at  the  floor,  ^'  of  my  taking  notice  of  that  rub* 
Inahing  creature,  and  demeaning  myself  to  patronise  her  ?" 

^^0h,  come,"  rejoined  Mrs.  Browdie,  disregarding  all  the  endeavours 
of  her  spouse  to  restrain  her,  and  forcing  herseff  into  a  front  row, 
*^  don't  talk  such  nonsense  as  that." 

*^  Have  I  not  patronised  you,  ma'am  ?"  demanded  Miss  Squeers. 

*'  No,"  returned  Mrs.  Browdie. 
i    ^  I  will  not  look  for  blushes  in  such  a  quarter,"  said  Miss  Squeers, 
haughtily,  ^^  for  that  countenance  is  a  stranger  to  everything  but  higno- 
Biiniousness  and  red-faced  boldness." 

.    ^  I  say,"  interposed  John  Browdie,  nettled  by  these  accumulated 
attacks  on  his  wife,  '^  dra'  it  mild,  dra'  it  mild." 
'    ^  You,  Mn  Browdie,"  said  Miss  Squeers,  taking  him  up  very  quickly, 
^  I  pity.    I  have  no  feeling  for  you,  sir,  but  one  of  unliquidated  pity." 
.    «  Oh  r  said  John. 

^^  No,"  said  Miss  Squeers,  looking  sideways  at  her  parent,  '^  although 
I  am  a  queer  bridesmaid,  and  §hant  be  a  bride  in  a  hurry,  and  although 
my  husband  tcill  be  in  luck,  I  entertain  no  sentiments  towards  you,  sir, 
hut  sentiments  of  pity." 

Hers  Miss  Squeers  looked  sideways  at  her  lather  again,  who  looked 
eidewaya  at  her,  as  much  as  to  say,  ^  There  you  had  him.' 
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^/ know  what  youVe  got  to  go  throagh,**  andMniSqiieni^  ahaUiig 
her  curls  violently.  ^^  /  know  what  l^  is  befim  jroo,  mad  if  y«a  wis 
my  hitterest  and  deadHest  enemy,  I  conld  wish  you  Bothing  wont*" 

^'  Couldn't  you  wish  to  be  married  to  him  yourself  if  that  was  tin 
ease  ?"  inquired  Mrs.  Browdie,  with  great  soarity  of  maBBor. 

^*  Oh,  ma'am,  how  witty  you  are  f  ret<Mrted  Miss  Squeess^  with  a  lew 
curtsey,  ''  almost  as  witty,  ma'am,  as  you  are  clerer.  How  ynrj  cilsPM 
h  was  in  you,  ma'am,  to  choose  a  time  when  I  had  gone  to  tea  with  ny 
pa',  and  was  sure  not  to  come  back  without  being  fetched!  Whai a 
pity  you  never  thought  that  other  people  might  be  as  clever  as  yomad^ 
and  spoil  your  plans !" 

^'  You  won't  vex  me,  child,  with  such  airs  as  these,"  said  the  late  Miif 
Price,  assuming  the  matron. 

^^  Don't  Missis  me,  ma'am,  if  you  please,"  returned  Miss  8qiieer% 
sharply.     ^'  I'll  not  bear  it.     Is  this  the  hend         " 

^'  Dang  it  a',"  cried  John  Browdie,  impatiently.  ^  Say  thee  aay  ont^ 
Fanny,  and  mak*  sure  it's  the  end,  and  dmnot  ask  nobody  whether  it  is 
or  not." 

^  Thanking  you  for  your  advice  which  was  not  required,  Mr.  Browdie," 
returned  Miss  Squeers,  with  laborious  politeness,  ^  have  the  goodness 
not  to  presume  to  meddle  with  my  christian  name.  Even  my  pitf 
diall  never  make  me  forget  what's  due  to  myself^  Mr.  Browdie.  '^da," 
said  Miss  Squeers,  with  such  a  sudden  accession  of  violence  that  John 
started  in  his  boots,  ^^  I  throw  you  off  for  ever.  Miss.  I  abandon  you, 
I  renounce  you.  I  wouldn't,"  cried  Miss  Squeers  in  a  sokmn  Tom^ 
^  have  a  child  named  'Tilda — not  to  save  it  from  its  grave." 

''  As  for  the  mattker  o'  that,"  observed  John,  '*  it'U  be  time  eneaf  to 
think  aboot  neaming  of  it  when  it  cooms." 

*'  John !"  interposed  his  wife,  ^  don't  tease  her." 

"  Oh  !  Tease,  indeed  !"  cried  Miss  Squeers,  bridling  up.  "  Teass, 
indeed !  He !  ho !  Tease,  too !  No,  don't  tease  her.  Consider  her 
feelings,  pray." 

"  If  it's  fated  that  listeners  are  never  to  hear  any  good  of  themsdves," 
said  Mrs.  Browdie,  ^^  I  can't  help  it,  and  I  am  very  sorry  for  it.  But 
I  will  say,  Fanny,  that  times  out  of  number  I  have  spoken  so  kindly  of 
you  behind  your  back,  that  even  you  could  have  found  no  (tmtt  with 
what  I  said." 

'*  Ob,  I  dare  say  not,  ma'am !"  cried  Miss  Squeers,  with  aaothes 
curtsey.  ^^  Best  thanks  to  you  for  your  goodness,  and  begging  and 
praying  you  not  to  be  hard  upon  me  another  time !" 

^*'  I  don't  know,"  resumed  Mrs.  Browdie,  *'*'  that  I  have  said  anything 
very  bad  of  you,  even  now — at  all  events,  what  I  did  say  was  quite 
true ;  but  if  I  have,  I  am  very  sorry  for  it,  and  I  beg  your  pardon. 
You  have  said  much  worse  of  me,  scores  of  times,  Fanny ;  but  I  have 
never  borne  any  malice  to  yon,  and  I  hope  you'll  not  b^  any  to  me.* 

Miss  Squeers  made  no  more  direct  reply  than  surveying  her  fbnacr 
friend  from  top  to  toe,  and  elevating  her  nose  in  the  air  with  in^EJile 
disdain.  But  some  indistinct  allusions  to  a  *  puss,'  and  a  ^  minx,'  and 
a  ^  contemptible  creature,'  escaped  her ;  and  this,  together  with  a  seven 
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bitiiig  of  the  Kpe,  great  difficulty  in  swallowbg,  and  very  frequent 
QomingB  and  goings  ofbreath,  seemed  to  imply  that  feelings  were  swelling 
in  Miss  Squesrs's  bosom  too  great  for  utterance. 

Wliile  the  foregoing  conversation  was  proceeding,  Master  Waekford, 
finding  himself  unnoticed,  and  feeling  his  preponderating  inclinations 
strong  upon  him,  had  by  little  and  Httle  sidled  up  to  tne  table  and 
attached  the  food  with  such  alight  skirmishing  as  drawing  his  fingers 
round  and  round  the  inside  of  the  plates,  and  afterwards  sucking  toera 
with  infinite  relish — picking  the  bread,  and  dragging  the  pieces  over 
the  snrfece  of  the  butter — ^pocketing  lumps  of  snnr,  pretending  all  the 
time  to  be  absorbed  in  thought — and  so  forth*  Finding  that  no  inter- 
ference was  attempted  with  these  small  liberties,  he  gradually  mounted 
to  greater,  and,  after  heljHug  himself  to  a  moderately  good  cold  collation^ 
was,  by  ^lis  tune,  deep  in  the  pie. 

Nothing  of  this  had  been  unobserved  by  Mr.  Squeers,  who,  so  long  as 
the  attention  of  the  company  was  fixed  upon  other  objects,  hugged  him- 
self to  think  that  his  son  and  heir  should  be  fattening  at  the  enemy^s 
expense.  But  there  being  now  an  appearance  of  a  temporary  calm,  ia 
which  the  proceedings  of  little  Wackford  could  scarcely  fail  to  be 
observed,  he  feigned  to  be  aware  of  the  circumstance  for  the  first  tiroe^ 
and  inflicted  upon  the  face  of  that  young  gentleman  a  slap  that  made 
tbe  very  tea-cups  ring. 

*^  Ei^ing ! "  cried  Mr«  Squeers,  '^  of  what  his  Other's  enemies  has  left! 
It's  fit  to  go  and  poison  you,  you  unnat'ral  boy." 

^^  It  wean't  hurt  him,"  said  John,  apparently  very  much  relieved  by 
the  prospect  of  having  a  man  in  the  quarrel  ;  '^  let  'un  eat.  I  wisU 
the  whole  school  was  here.  I'd  give  'em  soom'ut  to  stay  their  un- 
fortunate stomachs  wi',  if  I  spent  the  last  penny  I  had ! " 

Squeers  scowled  at  him  with  the  worst  and  most  malicious  expression 
of  which  his  face  was  capable— it  was  a  &ce  of  remarkable  capability, 
too,  in  that  way — and  shook  his  fist  stealthily. 

-  **  Coom,  coom,  schoolmeasther,"  said  John,  '^  dinnot  make  a  fool  o' 
thyself;  for  if  I  was  to  sheake  mine— only  once — thou'd  fa'  doon  wi* 
the  wind  o' it." 

*Vlt  was  yov,  was  it,"  returned  Squeers,  '^  that  helped  off  my  run* 
away  boy  ?     It  was  you,  was  it  ?" 

*^  Me  ! "  returned  John,  in  a  loud  tone.  ^^  Yes,  it  wa'  me,  coom  ; 
w»'ai  o'  that !    It  wa'  me.     Noo  then ! " 

^  Ton  hear  him  say  he  did  it,  my  child ! "  said  Squeers,  appealing  t» 
Us  daughter.     ^^  You  hear  him  say  he  did  it ! " 

^  Did  it ! "  cried  John.  "  I'll  tell'ee  more ;  hear  this,  too.  If  thou'd 
get  another  runaway  boy,  I'd  do  it  agean.  If  thou'd  got  twenty  roon* 
awa)^  boys,  I'd  do  it  twonty  times  ower,  and  twenty  more  to  thot ;  and 
I  tdl  thee  more,"  said  John,  ^*  noo  my  blood  is  oop,  that  thou'rt  an  old 
ra'ascal ;  and  that  it's  weel  for  thou,  thou  be'st  an  old  'un,  or  I'd  ha 
poooded  thee  to  flour,  when  thou  told  an  honest  mun  hoo'  thou'd  licked 
that  poor  chap  in  t'  coorch." 

^^  An  honest  man ! "  cried  Squeers,  with  a  sneer. 

^  Ah !  an  honest  man,"  replied  John ;  '^  honest  in  ought  but  eveir 
putting  legs  under  seame  table  wi'  such  as  thou." 
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^Scandal!*  said  Squeera,  exultbglf.  ^  Two  inkienes  to  H; 
Wackfbrd  knows  the  nature  of  an  oaui,  he  does — we  shall  ha^e  jon 
there,  Sir.  Rascal,  eh  ?  "  Mr.  Sqneers  took  out  his  pocket-hook  and 
inade  a  note  of  it. — ^^  Very  good.  I  should  say  that  was  worth  foil 
^enty  pound  at  the  next  assixes,  without  the  honesty,  sir.* 

''  'Souses,"  cried  John, ''  thou'd  hetther  not  talk  to  me  o'  *S(nae8.Toik- 
lihire  schools  have  heen  shown  up  at  'Seizes  afore  noo,  mun,  and  it's  a 
ticklish  soobjact  to  reviTe,  I  can  tell  ye." 

Mr.  Squeers  shook  his  head  in  a  threatening  manner,  looking  Tcry 
white  wiUi  passion ;  and  taking  his  daughter's  arm,  and  dragging  little 
Wackford  by  the  hand,  retreated  towards  the  door. 

^'  As  for  you,"  said  Squeers,  turning  round  and  addressing  Nicholas, 
who,  as  he  had  caused  him  to  smart  pretty  soundly  on  a  former  occa- 
sion, purposely  abstained  from  taking  any  part  in  the  discusaon,  ^  see 
if  I  un't  down  upon  you  before  louff.  ^'  You'll  go  a  kidnapping  of 
boys,  will  you  ?  Take  care  their  £miers  don't  turn  up — ^maik  that— 
take  care  their  &therB  don't  turn  up,  and  send  'em  back  to  me  to  do  as  I 
like  with,  in  spite  of  you." 

*'  I  am  not  afraid  of  that,"  replied  Nicholas,  shrugging  his  shoulders 
ccmtemptuously,  and  turning  away. 

^^  Ain't  you  !"  retorted  Squeers,  with  a  diabolical  look*  ^  Now  then, 
come  along." 

.  ^'  I  leave  such  society,  with  my  pa',  for  Aeyer,*  said  Miss  Squeers, 
looking  contemptuously  and  loftfly  round.  ^^  I  am  defiled  by  brnthing 
the  air  with  such  creatures.  Poor  Mr.  Browdie !  He !  he !  he !  I& 
pity  him,  that  I  do ;  he's  so  deluded !  He!  he!  he!-*— ^Artful  and 
designing  'Tilda !" 

With  this  sudden  relapse  into  the  sternest  and  most  majestic  wrath, 
Hiss  Squeers  swept  from  the  room  ;  and  having  sustained  her  dignity 
pntil  the  last  possible  moment,  was  heard  to  sob  and  scream  and 
struggle  in  the  passage. 

John  Browdie  remained  standing  behind  the  table,  looking  from  his 
wife  to  Nicholas,  and  back  again,  with  his  mouth  vride  open,  until  his 
hand  accidentally  fell  upon  the  tankard  of  ale,  when  he  took  it  up,  and 
having  obscured  his  features  therewith  for  some  time,  drew  a  long  breath, 
handed  it  over  to  Nicholas,  and  rang  the  bell. 

"  Here,  waither,"  said  John,  briskly.  **  Look  alive  here.  Tak'  these 
things  awa*,  and  let's  have  soomat  broiled  for  soopcr — ^vary  comfortable 
and  plenty  o'  it — at  ten  o'clock.  Bring  soom  brandy  and  soom  wather, 
and  a  pair  o'  slippers — ^the  largest  pair  m  the  house — and  be  quick  aboot 
it.  Dash  ma'  wig !"  said  John,  rubbing  his  hands,  ^'  there's  no  ganging  oot 
to  neeght,  noo,  to  fetch  anybody  whoam,  and  ecod,  we'll  begm  to  spend 
the  evening  in  aimest." 
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CHAPTER  XLIII. 

OFFICIATES  AS  A  KIND   OF   GENTLEMAN   USHER,   IN  BRINOINO   TARI0U8 

PEOPLE  TOGETHER. 

The  stonn  had  long  given  place  to  a  calm  the  most  profound,  and 
the  evening  was  pretty  far  advanced — indeed  supper  was  over,  and  the 
process  of  digestion  proceeding  as  favourably  as,  under  the  influence  of 
complete  tranquillity,  cheerful  conversation,  and  a  moderate  allowance  of 
brandy  and  water,  most  wise  men  conversant  with  the  anatomy  and 
functions  of  the  human  frame  will  consider  that  it  ought  to  have  pro- 
ceeded, when  the  three  friends,  or  as  one  might  say,  both  in  a  civil  and 
religious  sense,  and  with  proper  deference  and  regard  to  the  holy  state 
of  matrimony,  the  two  friends,  (Mr.  and  Mrs.  Browdie  counting  as  no 
more  than  one,)  were  startled  by  the  noise  of  loud  and  angry  threatenings 
below-stairs,  which  presently  attained  so  high  a  pitch,  and  were  con- 
veyed besides  in  language  so  towering  sanguinary  and  ferocious,  that 
it  could  hardly  have  l^n  surpassed,  if  there  had  actually  been  a 
Saracen's  head  then  present  in  the  establishment,  supported  on  the 
shoulders  and  surmounting  the  trunk  of  a  real,  live,  furious,  and  most 
unappeasable  Saracen. 

This  turmoil,  instead  of  quickly  subsiding  after  the  first  outburst, 
(as  turmoils  not  unfrequently  do,  whether  in  taverns,  legislative  assem- 
Uies,  or  elsewhere,)  into  a  mere  grumbling  and  growling  squabble, 
increased  every  moment ;  and  although  the  whole  din  appeared  to  be 
raised  by  but  one  pair  of  lungs,  yet  that  one  pair  was  of  so  powerful 
a  quality,  and  repeated  such  words  as  "  scoundrel,"  "  niscal,"  "  insolent 
puppy,"  and  a  variety  of  expletives  no  less  flattering  to  the  party  ad- 
dreraed,  with  such  great  relish  and  strength  of  tone,  that  a  dozen  voices 
raised  in  concert  under  any  ordinary  circumstances  would  have  made 
far  less  uproar  and  created  much  smaller  consternation. 

^^  Why,  what's  the  matter  ?  "  said  Nicholas,  moving  hastily  towards 
the  door. 

John  Browdie  was  striding  in  the  same  direction  when  Mrs.  Browdie 
tomed  pale,  and,  leaning  back  in  her  chair,  requested  him  with  a  faint 
Toice  to  take  notice,  that  if  he  ran  into  any  danger  it  was  her  intention 
to  &11  into  hysterics  immediately,  and  that  the  consequences  might  be 
more  serious  than  he  thought  for.  John  looked  rather  disconcerted  by 
this  intelligence,  though  there  was  a  lurking  grin  on  his  face  at  the 
same  time ;  but,  being  quite  unable  to  keep  out  of  the  fray,  he  compro- 
mised the  matter  by  tucking  his  wife's  arm  under  his  own,  and,  thus 
accompanied,  following  Nicholas  down  stairs  with  all  speed. 

The  passage  outeide  the  cofiee-room  door  was  the  scene  of  disturb- 
ance, and  here  were  congregated  the  coffee-room  customers  and  waiters, 
together  with  two  or  three  coachmen  and  helpers  from  the  yard.   These 
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lutd  hastily  assembled  round  a  young  man  who  from  his  appeannoe 
might  have  been  a  year  or  two  older  than  Nicholas,  and  who,  besides 
having  given  utterance  to  the  defiances  just  now  described,  seemed  to 
have  proceeded  to  even  greater  lengths  in  his  indignation,  inasmuch  as 
his  feet  had  no  other  covering  than  a  pair  of  stockings,  while  a  couple 
of  slippers  lay  at  no  great  distance  from  the  head  of  a  prostrate  fifuie 
in  an  opposite  comer,  who  bore  the  appeanmce  of  having  beea  shot  mto. 
his  present  retreat  by  means  of  a  kick,  and  complimented  by  having 
the  slippers  flung  about  his  ears  afterwards. 

The  coffee-room  customers,  and  the  waiters,  and  the  ooachmen,  and 
fhe  helpers — ^not  to  mention  a  bar-maid  who  was  looking  on  from  behind 
an  open  sash  window — seemed  at  that  moment,  if  a  spectator  might 
jadge  from  their  winks,  nods,  and  muttered  exclamations.,  stroi^ly 
disposed  to  take  part  against  the  young  gentleman  in  the  stockings^ 
Observing  this,  and  that  the  young  gentleman  was  nearly  of  his  own 
age  and  had  in  nothing  the  appearance  of  an  habitual  brawler, 
Nicholas,  impelled  by  such  feelings  as  will  influence  young  men  some^ 
times,  felt  a  very  strong  disposition  to  side  with  the  vveaker  party,  and' 
80  thrust  himself  at  once  into  the  centre  of  the  group,  and  in  a  moi0 
emphatic  tone  perhaps  than  circumstances  mi^t  seem  to  wanrant^ 
demanded  what  all  that  noise  was  about. 

^  Hallo !  *'  said  one  of  the  men  from  the  yard,  ^^  this  is  somebody  in 
disguise,  this  is." 

^^  Boom  for  the  eldest  son  of  the  Emperor  of  Rooeher,  gen'hnen !  * 
cried  another  fellow. 

Disregarding  these  sallies,  which  were  uncommonly  well  received,  as 
sallies  at  the  expense  of  the  best-dressed  persons  in  a  crowd  usually 
are,  Nicholas  glanced  carelessly  round,  and  addressing*  the  young  gen- 
tleman, who  had  by  this  time  picked  up  his  slippers  and  thrust  his  feet 
into  them,  repeated  his  inquiries  with  a  courteous  air. 

**  A  mere  nothing ! "  he  replied. 

At  this  a  murmur  was  raised  by  the  lookers-on,  and  some  of  the 
boldest  cried,  **  Oh,  indeed  ! — Wasn't  it  though  ? — Nothing,  eh  ? — ^He 
called  that  nothing,  did  he  ?  Lucky  for  him  if  he  found  it  nothing." 
These  and  many  other  expressions  of  ironical  disapprobation  having 
been  exhausted,  two  or  three  of  the  out-of-door  fellows  began  to  hustle 
Nicholas  and  the  young  gentleman  who  had  made  the  noise :  stumbling 
against  them  by  accident,  and  treading  on  their  toes,  and  so  forth. 
But  this  being  a  round  game,  and  one  not  neoessarily  limited  to  three 
or  four  players,  was  open  to  John  Browdie  too,  who,  bursting  into  the 
little  crowd — to  the  great  terror  of  his  wife — and  falling  about  in  all 
directions,  now  to  the  right,  now  to  the  left,  now  forwards,  now  back- 
wards,  and  accidentally  driving  his  elbow  through  the  hat  of  the  tallest 
helper,  who  had  been  particularly  active,  speedily  caused  the  odds 
to  wear  a  very  diflerent  appearance  ;  while  more  than  one  stout  fellow 
limped  away  to  a  respectful  distance,  anathematising  with  tears 
in  his  eyes  the  heavy  tread  and  ponderous  feet  of  the  burly  York- 
shireman. 

^^  Let  me  see  him  do  it  again,"  said  he  who  had  be^i  kicked  into  the 
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ooviMr^  rising -as  he  speke,  apparently  more  firom  the  fesr  of  John 
Browdie's  inadvertently  treadin?  upon  him,  than  firom  any  desire  to 
place  himself  on  equal  terms  with  his  late  adversary.  ^'  Let  me  see 
Mm  do  H  again.     Thafs  aU." 

^ Let  me  hear -yon  make  those  remarks  again,"  said  the  young  man, 
**aiid  111  knock  that  head  of  yours  in  among  the  wine-glasses  behind 
yon  there." 

Here  a  waiter  who  had  been  rubbing  his  hands  in  excessive  enjoy- 
ment of  the  scene,  so  long  as  only  the  breaking  of  heads  was  in  question, 
adjured  the  spectators -with  great  earnestness  to  fetch  the  police,  declar- 
ing' that  otherwise  murder  would  be  surely  done,  and  that  he  was 
TCsponsible  for  all  the  glass  and  china  on  the  premises. 

**No  one  need  trouble  himself  to  stir,"  said  the  young  gentleman, 
^  I  am  going  to  remain  in  the  house  all  night,  and  shall  1^  found  here 
in  the  morning  if  there  is  any  assault  to  answer  for." 

*'  What  did  you  strike  him  for  ?  "  asked  one  of  the  bystanders. 

**  Ah  !  what  did  you  strike  him  for  ?"  demanded  the  others. 

The  unpopular  gentleman  looked  coolly  round,  and  addressing  himself 
to  Nicholas,  said : — 

**  You  inquired  just  now  what  was  the  matter  here.  The  matter  is 
mmply  this.  Yonder  person,  who  was  drinking  with  a  friend  in  the 
oofiee-roomwhen  I  took  my  seat  therefor  half  an  hour  before  going  to  bed, 
(for  I  have  just  come  off  a  journey,  and  preferred  stopping  here  to-night, 
to  going  home  at  this  hour,  where  I  was  not  expected  until  to-morrow,) 
chose  to  express  himself  in  very  disrespectful,  and  insolently  familiar 
terms,  of  a  young  lady,  whom  I  recognised  from  his  description  and 
other  circumstances,  and  whom  I  have  the  honour  to  know.  As  he 
spoke  loud  enough  to  be  overheard  by  the  other  guests  vriio  were  pre- 
Mnt,  I  informed  him  most  civilly  that  he  was  mistaken  in  his  conjec- 
tures, which  were- of  an  offensive  nature,  and  requested  him  to  forbear* 
He  did  so  for  a  little  time,  but  as  he  chose  to  renew  his  conversation 
when  leaving  the  room,  in  a  more  oflensive  strain  than  before,  I  could 
not  refiraih  from  making  after  him,  and  facilitating  his  departure  by  a 
kick,  which  reduced  him  to  the  posture  in  which  you  saw  him  just  now. 
I  am  the  best  judge  of  my  own  affairs,  I  take  it,"  said  the  young  .man, 
who  had  certainly  not  quite  recovered  from  his  recent  heii,  "  if  any- 
body here  thinks  proper  to  make  this  quarrel  his  own,  I  have  not  the 
flmallest' earthly  objection,  I  do  assure  him." 

Of  all  possible  courses  of  proceeding  under  the  circumstances  detailed^ 
there  was  certainly  not  one  which,  in  nis  then  state  of  mind,  could  have 
appeared  tnore  laudable  to  Nicholas  than  this.  There  were  not  many 
subjects  of  dispute  which  at  that  moment  could  have  come  home  to  his 
own  breast  more  powerfully,  for  having  the  unknown  uppermost  in  his 
thoughts,  it  naturally  occurred  to  him  that  he  would  have  done  just 
the  same  if  any  audacious  gossiper  durst  have  presumed  in  his  hearing 
to  speak  lightly  of  her.  Influenced  by  these  considerations,  he  espoused 
tte*  young  gentleman's  quarrel  with  great  warmth,  protesting  that  he 
lOMt' done  quite  right^  and  that  he  respected. him  for  it;  which  John 
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Browdie  (albeit  not  quite  clear  as  to  the  merits)  immediately  protested 
too,  with  not  inferior  yehemence. 

^^  Let  him  take  care,  that's  all/'  said  the  defeated  party,  who  was 
being  rubbed  down  by  a  waiter,  after  his  recent  &11  on  the  dusty  boards. 
*^  He  don't  knock  me  about  for  nothing,  I  can  tell  him  that.  A  pretty 
state  of  things,  if  a  man  isn't  to  admire  a  handsome  girl  witiiout  being 
beat  to  pieces  for  it !" 

This  reflection  appeared  to  have  great  weight  with  the  young  lady 
in  the  bar,  who  (adjusting  her  cap  as  she  spoke,  and  fflsincing  at  a 
mirror)  declared  that  it  would  be  a  very  pretty  state  of  taings  indeed ; 
and  that  if  people  were  to  be  punished  for  actions  so  innocent  and 
natural  as  that,  there  would  be  more  people  to  be  knocked  down  than 
there  would  be  people  to  knock  them  down,  and  that  she  wondered 
what  the  gentleman  meant  by  it,  that  she  did. 

'^  My  dear  girl,"  said  the  young  gentleman  in  alow  voice,  advandng 
towards  the  sash  window. 

''  Nonsense,  sir!"  replied  the  young  lady  sharply,  smiling  though  as 
she  turned  aside,  and  biting  her  lip,  (whereat  Mrs.  Browdie,  who  was 
still  standing  on  the  stairs,  glanced  at  her  with  disdain,  and  cadled  to  her 
husband  to  come  away). 

'^  No,  but  listen  to  me,"  said  the  young  man.  ^'  If  admiration  of  a 
pretty  face  were  criminal,  I  should  be  the  most  hopeless  person  alive, 
for  I  cannot  resist  one.  It  has  the  most  extraordinary  effect  upon  me, 
checks  and  controls  me  in  the  most  furious  and  obstinate  mood.  Yon 
see  what  an  effect  yours  has  had  upon  me  already." 

''  Ob,  that's  very  pretty,"  replied  the  young  lady,  tossing  her  head, 
c*  but—" 

"  Yes,  I  know  it's  very  pretty,"  said  the  young  man,  looking  with 
an  air  of  admiration  in  the  bar-  maid's  face,  '^  I  said  so,  you  know,  just 
this  moment.  But  beauty  should  be  spoken  of  respectfully — respect- 
fully, and  in  paoper  terms,  and  with  a  becoming  sense  of  its  worth  and 

excellence,  whereas  this  fellow  has  no  more  notion " 

The  young  lady  interrupted  the  conversation  at  this  point,  by  thrust- 
ing her  head  out  of  the  bar -window,  and  inquiring  of  the  waiter  in  a 
shrill  voice  whether  that  young  man  who  had  been  knocked  down  was 
going  to  stand  in  the  passage  all  night,  or  whether  the  entrance  was  to 
be  loft  clear  for  other  people.  The  waiters  taking  the  hint,  and  com- 
municating it  to  the  hostlers,  were  not  slow  to  change  their  tone  too,  and 
the  result  was,  that  the  unfortunate  victim  was  bundled  out  in  a 
twinkling. 

^'  I  am  sure  I  have  seen  that  fellow  before,"  said  Nicholas. 
"  Indeed !"  replied  his  new  acquaintance. 

"  I  am  certain  of  it,"  said  Nicholas,  pausing  to  reflect.    **  Where  ean 
I  have — stop  I — ^ycs,  to  be  sure — he  belongs  to  a  register-oflice  up  at 
the  west  end  of  the  town.     I  knew  I  recollected  the  face." 
It  was,  indeed,  Tom — the  ugly  clerk. 

^'  That's  odd  enough !"  said  Nicholas,  ruminating  upon  the  straoge 
manner  in  which  that  rcgister-oJQfice  seemed  to  start  up  and  stare  him  m 
the  face  every  now  and  then,  and  when  he  least  expected  it. 
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**  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  kind  advocacy  of  my  cause  when 
it  most  needed  an  advocate,"  said  the  young  man,  laughing,  and  drawing 
a  card  from  his  pocket.  '^  Perhaps  you'll  do  me  the  favour  to  let  me 
know  where  I  can  thank  you." 

Nicholas  took  the  card,  and  glancing  at  it  involuntarily  as  he  re- 
turned the  compliment,  evinced  very  ^t  surprise. 

**  *  Mr.  Frank  Cheeryble  !* "  said  Nicholas.  "  Surely  not  the  nephew 
of  Cheeryble  Brothers,  who  is  expected  to-morrow  !" 

**  I  don't  usually  call  myself  the  nephew  of  the  firm,"  returned  Mr. 
FVank,  good-humouredly,  "  but  of  the  two  excellent  individuals  who 
compose  it,  I  am  proud  to  say  I  am  the  nephew.  And  you,  I  see,  are 
Mr.  Nickleby,  of  whom  I  have  heard  so  much !  This  is  a  most  un- 
expected meeting,  but  not  the  less  welcome  I  assure  you." 

Nicholas  responded  to  these  compliments  with  others  of  the  same 
kind,  and  they  shook  hands  warmly.  Then  he  introduced  John 
Browdie,  who  had  remained  in  a  state  of  great  admiration  ever  since 
the  young  lady  in  the  bar  had  been  so  skilfully  won  over  to  the  right 
side.  Then  Mrs.  John  Browdie  was  introduced,  and  finally  they  all 
went  up-stairs  together  and  spent  the  next  half  hour  with  great  satis- 
£Eu;tion  and  mutual  entertainment ;  Mrs.  John  Browdie  beginning  the 
conversation  by  declaring  that  of  all  the  made-up  things  she  ever  saw, 
that  young  woman  below-stairs  was  the  vainest  and  the  plainest. 

This  Mr.  Frank  Cheeryble,  although,  to  judge  from  what  had  re- 
cently taken  place,  a  hot-headed  young  man,  (which  is  not  an  absolute 
miracle  and  phenomenon  in  nature)  was  a  sprightly,  good-humoured, 
pleasant  fellow,  with  much  both  in  his  countenance  and  disposition  that 
reminded  Nicholas  very  strongly  of  the  kind-hearted  brothers.  His 
manner  was  as  unaffected  as  theirs,  and  his  demeanour  full  of  that 
heartiness  which,  to  most  people  who  have  anything  generous  in  their 
composition,  is  peculiarly  prepossessing.  Add  to  this,  that  he  was  good- 
looking  and  intelligent,  had  a  plentiful  share  of  vivacity,  was  extremely 
cheerful,  and  accomniodated  himself  in  five  minutes*  time  to  all  John 
Browdie's  oddities  with  as  much  ease  as  if  he  had  known  him  from  a 
boy ;  and  it  will  bo  a  source  of  no  great  wonder  that,  when  they 
parted  for  the  night,  he  had  produced  a  most  favourable  impression, 
not  only  upon  the  worthy  Yorkshireman  and  his  wife,  but  upon  Nicholas 
also,  who,  revolving  all  these  things  in  his  mind  as  he  made  the  best  of 
his  way  home,  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  he  had  laid  the  foundation 
of  a  most  agreeable  and  desirable  acquaintance. 

"  But  it's  a  most  extraordinary  thing  about  that  register-ofiice  fellow ! " 
thought  Nicholas.  *'  Is  it  likely  that  this  nephew  can  know  anything 
about  that  beautiful  girl  ?  When  Tim  Linkinwater  gave  me  to  under- 
stand the  other  day  that  he  was  coming  to  take  a  share  in  the  business 
here,  he  said  he  had  been  superintending  it  in  Germany  for  four  years, 
and  that  during  the  last  six  months  he  had  been  engaged  in  establishing 
an  agency  in  the  north  of  England.  That's  four  years  and  a  half — four 
years  and  a  half.  She  can  t  be  more  than  seventeen — say  eighteen  at 
the  outside.  She  was  quite  a  child  when  he  went  away,  then.  I  should 
say  he  knew  nothing  about  her  and  had  never  seen  her,  so  he  can  give 
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mo  no  information.  At  all  eyenta,"  thought  NichoUa,  coming  to  the 
real  point  in  his  mind,  '^  there  can  be  no  dimger  of  anj  prior  occiqpatioB 
of  her  affections  in  that  quarter ;  that's  quite  clear." 

Is  selfishness  a  necessary  ingredient  in  the  composition  of  thai  panioii 
called  loye,  or  does  it  deserye  all  the  fine  things  which  po^a^  in  the 
exercise  of  their  undoubted  yocation,  haye  said  of  it  ?  Thcx«  aiei  ao 
doubt,  authenticated  instances  of  gentlemen  haying  giyen  up  ladiefl  and 
ladies  haying  giyen  up  gentlemen  to  meritorious  riyala,  under  cticom- 
stances  of  great  high-niindedness ;  but  is  it  quite  establiahed  that  the 
majority  of  such  ladies  and  gentlemen  haye  not  made  a  yirtue  of  neces- 
sity, and  nobly  resigned  what  yras  beyond  their  reach ;  as  a  priyate 
soldier  might  register  a  yow  neyer  to  accept  the  order  of  the  Qarter,  or 
a  poor  curate  of  great  piety  and  learning,  but  of  no  family — aaye  a  yeiy 
large  family  of  cluldren — ^might  renounce  a  bishopric  ? 

Here  was  Nicholas  Nickleby,  who  would  haye  scorned  the  thought 
of  counting  how  the  chances  stood  of  his  rising  in  £ftyour  or  fortune  with 
the  Brothers  Oheeryble,  now  that  their  nephew  had  returned,  already 
deep  in  calculations  whether  that  same  nephew  was  likely  to  riyal  him 
in  the  affections  of  the  fair  unknown — discussing  the  matter  with  him- 
self too,  as  grayely  as  if,  with  that  one  exception,  it  were  all  settled;  and 
recurring  to  the  subject  again  and  again,  and  feeling  quite  indignaat 
and  ill*used  at  the  notion  of  anybody  else  making  loye  to  one  with 
whom  ho  had  neyer  exchanged  a  word  in  all  his  life.  To  be  sure,  he 
exaggerated  rather  than  depreciated  the  merits  of  his  new  itcquaintanee; 
but  still  he  took  it  as  a  kind  of  personal  offence  that  he  should  hays 
any  merits  at  all — in  the  eyes  of  this  particular  young  lady,  that  is;  fer 
elsewhere  he  was  quite  welcome  to  haye  as  many  as  he  pleased,  l^iere 
was  undoubted  selfishness  in  all  this,  and  yet  Nicholas  was  of  a  most 
free  and  generous  nature,  with  as  few  mean  or  sordid  thoughts,  perhaps, 
as  eyer  fell  to  the  lot  of  any  man ;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that,  being  in  loye,  he  felt  and  thought  differently  from  other  people  in 
the  like  sublime  condition. 

He  did  not  stop  to  set  on  foot  an  inquiry  into  his  train  of  thought  or 
state  of  feeling,  howeyer,  but  went  thinking  on  all  the  way  home,  and 
continued  to  dream  on  in  the  same  strain  all  night.  For,  haying  satisfied 
himself  that  Frank  Cheeryble  could  haye  no  knowledge  of,  or  acquaint- 
ance with  the  mysterious  young  lady,  it  began  to  occur  to  him  that 
eyen  ho  himself  might  neyer  see  her  again ;  upon  which  hypothesis  he 
built  up  a  very  ingenious  succession  of  tormenting  ideas  which  answered 
his  purpose  even  better  than  the  vision  of  Mr.  Frank  Cheeryble,  and 
tantalized  and  worried  him,  waking  and  sleeping. 

Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said  and  sung  to  the  contrary, 
there  is  no  well-established  case  of  morning  having  either  deferred  or 
hastened  its  approach  by  the  term  of  an  hour  or  so  for  the  mere  gratifi- 
cation of  a  splenetic  feeling  against  some  unoffending  lover :  the  sun 
having,  in  the  discharge  of  his  public  duty,  as  tlie  books  of  precedent 
report,  invariably  risen  according  to  the  almanacks,  and  without  sufierii^ 
himself  to  be  swayed  by  any  private  considerations.  So,  morning  came 
as  usual   and  with   it   business-hours,   and  with   than   Mr.  Frank 
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iSbeeryUBy  -mA  wiih  him  -a  long  train  of  flmiles  and  welcomeB  from  the 
^wvrthy  lirothera,  and  a  more  gra^e  and  olerk-iik6>  hvi  acaieety  -Iqib 
iamrty  reception^  from  Mr.  Timothy  Linkinwator. 

y  Tbat  Mr.  Frank  and  Mr.  Niokleby  should  have  met  last  night,*' 
mad  Tim  Linkinwater,  getting  slowly  off  his  stool,  and  looking  ronnd 
the  oomiting^hoiise  with  iiisbaok  plimted  against  the  desk,  as  washia 
custom  when  he  had  anything  very  particuhur  to  say— '^  that  those  tino 
^fmrag  men  should  have  met  last  night  in  that  manner  is,  I  say,  a  coin- 
toidenoe — a  remarkable  coinoidenoe.  Why,  I  don't  beHeTe  now,"  added 
9!im,  taking  off  his  speotaoles,  and  smiling  as  with  gentle  pride,  ^^  that 
ihofe's  such  a  place  in  all  the  world  for  comoidenoes  as  Londcm  is  I" 

<'  I  don't  know  about  tiiat,"  said  Mr.  Frank ;  ''  but " 

^  Don't  know  about  it,  Mr.  Francis!"  interrupted  Tim,  with  an 
libatinate  abr.  '^  Well,  but  let  us  know.  If  there  is  any  bitter  place 
fareueh  thin^  whare  is  it  ?  Is  it  in  £urope  ?  No,  that  it  isn't.  Is  it 
in  Asia?  Why,  of  course  it's  not.  Is  it  in  Africa  ?  Not  a  bit  of  it. 
iait  in  America.?  You  know  better  than  that,  at  all  events.  WeU, 
tfwn,"  said  Tim,  folding  his  arms  resolutely,  ^'  where  is  it  ?" 

^^  I  was  not  about  to  dispute  the  point,  Tim,"  said  young  Cheeryble, 
famghii^.  ^  I  am  not  such  a  heretic  as  that.  All  I  was  going  to 
msy  was,  that  I  hold  myself  tmder  an  obligation  to  the  coincidence, 
that's  all." 

^  Oh !  if  you  don't  dispute  it,"  said  Tim,  quite  satisfied,  ^^  that's 
vuother  thing.  I'll  tell  you  what  thou^ — I  wish  you  had.  I  wish 
you  or  anybody  would.  I  would  ao  put  that  man  down," -said  Tinii 
tapping  the  forefinger  of  his  left  hand  empliatioally  with  his  speotaolfls, 
^Bo  put  that  man  down  by  argument-——" 

It  was  quite  impossible  to  find  language  to  express  the  degree  of 
mental  prostration  to  which  such  an  adventurous  wight  would  be 
««duoed  in  the  keen  encounter  with  Tim  Linkin water,  so  Tim  gave  up 
thcTest  of  his  declaration  in  pure  lack  of  words,  and  mounted  his  stool 
again. 

^  We  naaasy  consider  ourselves,  brother  Ned,"  said  Charles,  after  he 
laid  -patted  Tim  Linkinwater  approvingly  on  the  back,  '^  very  fortunate 
in  having  two  such  young  men  about  us  as  our  nephew  Frank  and 
Mr,  KiokLeby.  It  should  be  a  source  of  great  satisfaction  and  pleasuza 
^ons." 

*^  Certainly,  Charles,  certainly,"  returned  the  other. 

<<  Of  Tim,"  added  brother  Ned,  ''  I  say  nothing  whatever,  because 
Zfan  isamese  child— «an  infant — a  nobody — ^that  we  never  think  of  or 
4«ke -into  account  at  all.  Tim,  you  villain,  what  do  you  say  to  that,  sir  ?" 

*'  I  am  jealous  of  both  of  'em,"  said  Tim,  ^'  and  mean  to  look  out  for 
another  situation ;  so  provide  yourselves,  gentlemen,  if  you  please^" 

Tim  thought  this  such  an  exquisite,  unparalleled,  and  most  extraor- 
iSinary  joke,  that  he  laid  his  pen  upon  the  inkstand,  and  rather  tumbling 
toff  hb  stool  than  getting  down  with  his  usual  deliberation,  laughed  tifl 
in  was  iquite  faint,  shakW  his  head  all  the  time  so  that  little  partiolea 
fsf  ^wder  flew  palpably  about  the  office.  Nor  were  the  brothers  at  att 
bdiind-hand,  for  they  laughed  almost  as  heartily  attthe  ludioxous  idea 
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of  any  Tolontary  separatum  between  themselves  and  old  Tun.  NidMlas 
and  Mr.  Frank  laughed  quite  boisterously,  perfai^  to  conoeal  some 
other  emotion  awakened  by  this  little  incident,  (and,  so  indeed,  did  the 
three  old  fellows  after  the  first  burst,)  so  perhaps  there  was  as  much 
keen  enjoyment  and  relish  in  that  laugh  altogether,  as  the  pditest 
assembly  ever  derived  from  the  most  poignant  witticism  uttered  at  any 
one  person's  expense. 

^^  Mr.  Nickleby,"  said  brother  Charles,  calling  him  aside,  and  taking 
him  kindly  by  the  hand,  ^^  I — I — am  anxious,  my  dear  air,  to  see  that 
you  are  properly  and  comfortably  settled  in  the  cottage.  We  cannot 
allow  those  who  serve  us  well  to  labour  under  any  privation  or  disccmi- 
fort  that  it  is  in  our  power  to  remove.  I  wish,  too,  to  see  yonr  mother 
and  sister — to  know  them,  Mr.  Nickleby,j]and  have  an  opportunity  ai 
relieving  their  minds  by  assuring  them  that  any  trifling  service  we  have 
been  able  to  do  them  is  a  great  deal  more  than  repaid  by  the  zeal  and 
ardour  you  display. — Not  a  word,  my  dear  sir,  I  beg.  To-monrow  is 
Sunday.  I  shsJl  make  bold  to  come  out  at  tea-time,  and  take  the 
chance  of  finding  you  at  home ;  if  you  are  not,  you  know,  or  the 
ladies  should  feel  a  delicacy  in  being  intruded  on,  and  would  rather  not 
be  known  to  me  just  now,  why  I  can  come  again  another  time,  any 
other  time  would  do  for  me.  Let  it  remain  upon  that  understanding. 
Brother  Ned,  my  dear  fellow,  let  me  have  a  word  with  you  this  way. 

The  twins  went  out  of  the  office  arm  in  arm,  and  Nicholas,  who 
saw  in  thb  act  of  kindness,  and  many  others  of  which  he  had  been  the 
subiect  that  morning,  only  so  many  delicate  renewals  on  the  airival  of 
their  nephew  of  the  kind  assurances  which  the  brothers  had  given  him 
in  his  absence,  could  scarcely  feel  sufficient  admiration  and  gratitude  for 
such  extraordinary  consideration. 

The  intelligence  that  they  were  to  have  a  visitor—  and  such  a  visitor 
—next  day,  awakened  in  the  breast  of  Mrs.  Niekleby  mingled  feelings 
of  exultation  and  regret ;  for  whereas  on  the  one  hand  she  hailed  it  as 
an  omen  of  her  speedy  restoration  to  good  society  and  the  almost-for- 
gotten  pleasures  of  morning  calls  and  evening  tea-drinkings,  she  could 
not,  on  the  other,  but  reflect  with  bitterness  of  spirit  on  the  absence  of 
a  silver  teapot  with  an  ivory  knob  on  the  lid,  and  a  milk-jug  to  match, 
which  had  been  the  pride  of  her  heart  in  days  of  yore,  and  had  been 
kept  from  year's  end  to  year's  end  wrapped  up  in  wash-leather  on  a 
certain  top  shelf  which  now  presented  itself  in  lively  colours  to  her 
sorrowing  imagination. 

^'  I  wonder  who's  got  that  spice-box,"  said  3Irs.  Nickleby,  shaking 
her  head.  ^'  It  used  to  stand  in  the  left-hand  comer,  next  but  two 
to  the  pickled  onions.     You  remember  that  spice-box,  Kate  ?  " 

"  Perfectly  well,  mama." 

^^  I  shouldn't  think  you  did,  Kate,"  returned  Mrs.  Nickleby,  in  a 
severe  manner,  "  talking  about  it  in  tliat  cold  and  unfeeling  way !  If 
there  is  any  one  thing  that  vexes  me  in  these  losses  more  than  the  losses 
themselves,  I  do  protest  and  declare,"  said  Mrs.  Nickleby,  rubbing  her 
nose  with  an  impassioned  air,  ^'  that  it  is  to  have  people  about  me  who 
take  things  with  such  provoking  calmness." 
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^  My  dear  mama^"  said  Kate,  stealing  her  arm  round  her  mother's 
•neck,  **  why  do  yon  say  what  I  know  you  cannot  seriously  mean  or 
think,  or  why  he  angry  with  me  for  heing  happy  and  content  ?  Yoa 
and  Nicholas  are  left  to  me,  we  are  together  once  again,  and  what  regard 
can  I  have  for  a  few  trifling  things  of  which  we  never  feel  the  want  ? 
When  I  have  seen  all  the  misery  and  desolation  that  death  caa 
bring,  and  known  the  lonesome  feeling  of  being  solitary  and  alone  in 
crowds,  and  all  the  agony  of  separation  in  grief  and  poverty  when  we 
most  needed  comfort  and  support  from  each  other,  can  you  wonder*that 
I  look  upon  this  as  a  place  of  snch  delicious  quiet  and  rest,  that  witk 
-yon  beside  me  I  have  nothing  to  wish  for  or  regret  ?  There  was  a 
time,  and  not  long  since,  when  all  the  comforts  of  our  old  home  did 
come  back  upon  me,  I  own,  very  often — oftener  than  you  would  think 
perhaps — but  I  affected  to  care  nothing  for  them,  in  the  hope  that  you 
"would  so  be  brought  to  regret  them  less.  I  was  not  insensible,  indeed. 
I  might  have  felt  happier  if  I  had  been.  Dear  mama,"  said  Kate,  in 
great  agitation,  *^  I  know  no  difference  between  this  home  and  that  in 
"which  we  were  all  so  happy  for  so  many  years,  except  that  the  kindest 
and  gentlest  heart  that  ever  ached  on  c^h  has  passed  in  peace  to 
heaven." 

^^Kate  my  dear,  Kate,"  cried  Mrs.  Nickleby,  folding  her  in  her 


^  I  have  so  often  thought,"  sobbed  Kate,  ^^  of  all  his  kind  words— of 
the  last  time  he  looked  into  my  little  room,  as  he  passed  up-stairs  to 
hedy  and  said,  ^  Qod  bless  you,  darling.'  There  was  a  paleness  in  his 
£m»,  mama — ^the  broken  heart— -I  know  it  was — I  little  thought  so-^ 
then—" 

A  gush  of  tears  came  to  her  relief,  and  Kate  laid  her  head  upon  her 
mother's  breast,  and  wept  like  a  little  child. 

It  is  an  exquisite  and  beautiful  thing  in  our  nature,  that  when  the 
heart  is  touched  and  softened  by  some  tranquil  happiness  or  affectionate 
feeling,  the  memory  of  the  dead  comes  over  it  most  powerfully  and 
irresistibly.  It  would  almost  seem  as  though  our  better  thoughts  and 
sympathies  were  charms,  in  virtue  of  which  the  soul  is  enabled  to  hold 
8ome  vague  and  mysterious  intercourse  with  the  spirits  of  those  whom 
we  dearly  loved  in  life.  Alas !  how  often  and  how  long  may  those 
patient  angels  hover  above  us,  watching  for  the  spell  which  is  so  seldom 
uttered,  and  so  soon  forgotten  ! 

Poor  Mrs.  Nickleby,  accustomed  to  give  ready  utterance  to  whatever 
came  uppermost  in  her  mind,  had  never  conceived  the  possibility  of  her 
daughter's  dwelling  upon  these  thoughts  in  secret,  the  more  especially 
MB  no  hard  trial  or  querulous  reproach  had  ever  drawn  them  from  her. 
J^t  now,  when  the  happiness  of  all  that  Nicholas  had  just  told  them, 
food  of  their  new  and  peaceful  life,  brought  these  recollections  so  strongly 
upon  Kate  that  she  could  not  suppress  them,  Mrs.  Nickleby  began  to 
itave  a  glimmering  that  she  had  been  rather  thoughtless  now  and  then, 
and  was  conscious  of  something  like  self-reproach  as  she  embraced  her 
daughter,  and  yielded  to  the  emotions  which  such  a  conversation  natn- 
sally  awakened. 
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There  wasamiglity  biisileihAtiiight,aiid  a  Tui  qoMaUfy  of  prepantian 
ibr  the  expected  yisitor,  and  a  very  laige  noeegay  waa  brougfai  ^fiRni  a 
fudener's  hard  by  and  cat  up  mto  a  namber  of  very  small  ones  imHk 
whidi  Mn.  Nickleby  woald  have  garnished  the  little  eittiaff^rooniy  in  a 
■tyle  that  certainly  could  not  haye  fiuled  to  attract  anybo^a  atteBtiai^ 
if  Kate  had  not  ofiered  to  spare  her  the  tronble,  and  airaaged  thsan  m 
ihe  prettiest  and  neatest  manner  possible.  If  the  cottage  erw  looked 
pretty,  it  must  have  been  on  such  a  bright  and  sunshiny  day  as  the 
next  day  was.  But  Smike's  pride  in  the  garden,  or  Mrs.  Niokleby's  ia 
ihe  condition  of  the  furniture,  or. Kate's  in  eyerythinff,  was  nothing  to 
the  pride  with  which  Nicholas  looked  at  Kate  hersdf ;  and  sorely  the 
costliest  mansion  in  all  England  might  haye  found  in  her  beautiftd  fins 
and  graceful  form  its  most  exquisite  and  peerless  ornament. 

About  six  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  Mrs.  Nickleby  waa  thrown  into  a 
great  flutter  of  spirits  by  the  long-expected  knock  at  the  door,  nor  was 
this  flutter  at  all  composed  by  the  audible  tread  of  two  pair  of  bools  in 
the  passage,  which  Mrs.  Nickleby  augured,  in  a  breathleas  state,  must 
be  ^^  the  two  Mr.  Cheerybles ;"  as  it  certainly  was,  though  not  the  two 
Mrs.  Nickleby  expected,  because. it  was  Mr.  Charles  Oheeryble,  and  hii 
nephew,  Mr.  Frank,  who  made  a  thousand  apologies  for  his  introsioa, 
which  Mrs.  Nickleby  (haying  tea-spoons  enough  and  to  spare  (or  all) 
most  graciously  received.  Nor  did  the  appearance  of  this  unexpected 
Tisitor  occasion  the  least  embarrassment,  (save  in  Kate,  and  that  only  to 
ihe  extent  of  a  blush  or  two  at  first,)  for  the  old  gentleman  was  so  kind 
and  cordial,  and  the  young  gentleman  imitated  him  in  this  respect  so  wefl, 
that  the  usual  stifihess  and  formality  of  a  first  meeting  showed  no  signs 
of  appearing,  and  Kate  really  more  than  once  detected  herself  in  the  yeij 
act  of  wondering  when  it  was  going  to  begin. 

At  the  tea-table  there  was  plenty  of  conversation  on  a  great  vaxietj 
of  subjects,  nor  were  there  wanting  jocose  matters  of  discussion,  such  as 
they  were  ;  for  young  Mr.  Cheery bles  recent  stay  in  Oermany  happening 
to  be  alluded  to,  old  Mr.  Cheeryble  informed  the  company  that  the 
aforesaid  young  Mr.  Cheeryble  was  suspected  to  have  fallen  deeply  in 
love  with  the  daughter  of  a  certain  German  burgomaster.  This  accusa- 
tion young  Mr.  Cheeryble  most  indignantly  rep^ed,  upon  which  Mn. 
Nickleby  slily  remarked,  that  she  suspected,  from  the  very  warmth  id 
the  denial,  there  must  be  something  in  it.  Young  Mr.  Cheeryble  then 
earnestly  entreated  old  Mr.  Cheeryble  to  confess  that  it  was  all  a  jett^ 
which  old  Mr.  Cheeryble  at  last  did,  young  Mr.  Cheeryble  being  so 
much  in  earnest  about  it,  that — as  Mrs.  Nickleby  said  many  thousand 
times  afterwards  in  recalling  the  scene — ^he  '^ quite  coloured,"  which  she 
rightly  considered  a  memorable  circumstance,  and  one  worthy  of  remark, 
young  men  not  being  as  a  class  remarkable  for  modesty  or  self-denial, 
especially  when  there  is  a  lady  in  the  case,  when,  if  thoy  colour  at  all, 
it  is  rather  their  practice  to  colour  the  story,  and  not  themselves. 

After  tea  there  was  a  walk  in  the  garden,  and  the  evening  being  very 
fine  they  strolled  out  at  the  garden  gate  into  some  lanes  and  bye-xoadi^ 
and  sauntered  up  and  down  until  it  grew  quite  dark.  Thie  time  seemed 
to  pass  very  quickly  with  aU  the  party.    Kate  went  first,  leaiiing  upoB 
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her  brothel's  ami,  and  talkii^  with  him  and  Mr.  Frank  Cheeryble;  and 
Mia.  Niokleby  and  the  elder,  gentleman  followed  at  a  short  distance,  4ha 
kindiieaB  of  ihe.good  merchant,  his  interest  in  the  welfare  of  Nichola% 
and  his  admiration  of  Kate,  so  operating  upon  the  good  lady's  feelingly 
that  the  usual  current  of  her  speech  was  confined  within  very  nanramf 
and  eircumserihed  limits.  Smike  (who,  if  he  had  ever  been  an  object 
of  interest  in  his  life,  had  been  <me  that  day)  acccHupanied  them, Joining 
aametimes  <me.  group  and  sometimes  the  other,  as  bn>ther  Charles,  lajiri^g 
lus  hand  upon  his  shoulder,  bade  him  walk  with  him,  or  Nichohm^ 
looking  smilingly  round,  beckoned  him  to  come  and  talk  with  the  old 
fiEiend  who  understood  him  best,  and  who  could  win  a  smile  into  -hia 
eare-wom  Iftce  when  none  eke  could. 

Pride  is  one  of  the  seven  deadly  sins ;  but  it  cannot  be  the  pride  of 
a  mother  in  her  children,  for  that  is  a  compound  of  two  cardinal  virtues 
— futh  and  hope.  This  was  the  pride  which  swelled  Mrs.  Nickleby'a 
heart  that  night,  and  this  it  was  which  left  upon  her  face,  glistening 
in  the  light  when  they  returned  home,  traces  of  the  most  grateful  tears 
she  had  ever  shed. 

There  was  a  quiet  mirth  about  the  little  supper,  which  harmonized 
exaotly  with  this  tone  of  feeling,  and  at  length  the  two  gentlemen  took 
tiieir  leave.  There  was  one  circumstance  in  the  leave-taking  which 
occasioned  a  vast  deal  of  smiling  and  pleasantry,  and  that  was,  that  Mr. 
Frank  Cheeryble  offered  his  hand  to  Kate  twice  over,  quite  ifbi^etting 
tbat  he  had  bade  her  adieu  already.  This  was  held  by  the  elder  Mr. 
€%eeryble  to  be  a  convincing  proof  that  he  was  thinking  of  his  Qermaa 
ftune,  and  the  jest  occasioned  immense  laughter.  So  easy  is  it  to  movt 
l^ht  hearts. 

In  short,  it  was  a  day  of  serene  and  tranquil  happiness;  and  as  wa 
all  have  some  bright  day — ^many  of  us,  let  ua  hope,  among  a  crowd  of 
oihers — to  which  we  revert  with  particular  delight,  so  this  one  was 
oflen  looked  back  to  afterwards,  as  holding  a  conspicuous  place  in  the 
calendar  of  those  who  shared  it. 

Was  there  one  exception,  and  that  one  he  who  needed  to  have  beoii 
most  happy? 

Who  was  that  who,  in  the  silence  of  his  own  chamber,  sunk  upon  his 
ksees  to  pray  as  his  first  friend  had  taught  him,  and  folding  his  hands 
and  stretcliing  them  wildly  in  the  air,  fell  upon  his  face  in  a  passion 
of  bitter  grief? 


CHAPTER  XLIV. 

MB.  RALPH  NICKLEBT  CUTS  AN  OLD  ACQUAINTANCE.  IT  WOULD  ALSO 
APPEAR  FROM  THE  CONTENTS  HEREOF,  THAT  A  JOKE,  EVEN  BETWEEN 
HUSBAND  AND  WIFE,  MAY  BE  SOMETIMES  CARRIED  TOO  FAR. 

.Tbbrb  are  some  men,  who,  living  with  the  one  object  of  enriching 
Aenaelves,  no  matter  by  what  means,  and  being  perfectly  conscious  of 
the  baseness  and  rascality  of  the  means  which  they  will  use  every  day 
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towards  this  end,  affect  nevertheless — even  to  themselves — a  high  tone  of 
moral  rectitude,  and  shake  their  heads  and  sigh  over  the  depravity  of  the 
world.  Some  of  the  craftiest  scoundreb  that  ever  walked  this  earth,  ot 
rather — for  walking  implies,  at  least,  an  erect  position  and  the  bearing 
of  a  man — that  ever  crawled  and  crept  through  life  hy  its  dirtiest  and 
narrowest  ways,  will  gravely  jot  down  in  diaries  the  events  of  every 
day,  and  keep  a  regular  debtor  and  creditor  account  with  heaven, 
which  shall  always  show  a  floating  balance  in  their  own  fiavoor. 
Whether  this  is  a  gratuitous  (the  only  gratuitous)  part  of  the  hUae- 
hood  and  trickery  of  such  men's  lives,  or  whether  they  really  hope  to 
cheat  heaven  itself,  and  lay  up  treasure  in  the  next  world  by  the  same 
process  which  has  enabled  them  to  lay  up  treasure  in  this— not  to 
question  how  it  is,  so  it  is.  And,  doubtless,  such  book-keeping  (like 
certain  autobiographies  which  have  enlightened  the  world)  cannot  fail 
to  prove  serviceabltt,  in  the  one  respect  of  sparing  the  recording  Angd 
some  time  and  labour. 

Ralph  Nickleby  was  not  a  man  of  this  stamp.  Stem,  unyielding, 
dogged,  and  impenetrable,  Ralph  cared  for  nothing  in  life,  or  beyond  it, 
save  the  gratification  of  two  passions,  avarice,  the  first  and  predominant 
appetite  of  his  nature,  and  hatred,  the  second.  Affecting  to  consider 
himself  but  a  type  of  all  humanity,  he  was  at  little  painA  to  conceal  his 
true  character  from  the  world  in  general,  and  in  his  own  heart  he 
exulted  over  and  cherished  every  bad  design  as  it  had  birth.  The 
only  scriptural  admonition  that  Ralph  Nickleby  heeded,  in  the  letter, 
was  ^'  know  thyself."  He  knew  himself  well,  and  choosing  to  imagine 
that  all  mankind  were  cast  in  the  same  mould,  hated  them ;  for,  though 
no  man  hates  himself,  the  coldest  among  us  having  too  much  self-love 
for  that,  yet,  most  men  unconsciously  judge  the  world  finom  themselves, 
and  it  will  be  very  generally  found  that  those  who  sneer  habitually  at 
human  nature,  and  affect  to  despise  it,  are  among  its  worst  and  least 
pleasant  samples. 

But  the  present  business  of  these  adventures  is  with  Ralph  himself, 
who  stood  regarding  Newman  Noggs  with  a  heavy  firown,  while  that 
worthy  took  off  his  fingerless  gloves,  and  spreading  them  carefully  on 
the  palm  of  his  left  hand,  and  flattening  them  with  his  right  to  take 
the  creases  out,  proceeded  to  roll  them  up  with  an  absent  air  as  if  he 
were  utterly  regardless  of  all  things  else,  in  the  deep  interest  of  the 
ceremonial. 

"  Gone  out  of  town  !"  said  Ralph,  slowly.  "  A  mistake  of  yours. 
Go  back  again." 

*'  No  mistake,"  returned  Newman.     "  Not  even  going ; — ^gone." 

*'  Has  he  turned  girl  or  baby  ?"  muttered  Ralph,  with  a  finetful 
gesture. 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Newman,  "  but  he's  gone." 

The  repetition  of  the  word,  "  gone,"  seemed  to  afford  Newman  Noggs 
inexpressible  delight,  in  proportion  as  it  annoyed  Ralph  Nickleby.  lie 
uttered  the  word  with  a  full  round  emphasis,  dwelling  upon  it  as  long 
as  he  decently  could,  and  when  he  could  hold  out  no  longer  without 
attracting  observation,  stood  gasping  it  to  himself,  as  if  even  that  were 
a  satisfaction. 
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**  And  where  has  He  gone  V  aaid  Ralph. 

'^  France,"  replied  Newman.    ^^  Danger  of  another  attack  of  eryaipelas 
worse  attack — ^in  the  head.    So  the  doctors  ordered  him  off.     And 
he's  gone." 

^*  And  Lord  Frederick V  hegan  Ralph. 

**  He's  gone  too,"  replied  Newman. 

*^  And  he  carries  his  dmbhing  with  him,  does  he !"  siud  Ralph,  tump- 
ing away — '^  pockets  his  bruises,  and  sneaks  off  without  the  retaliatioii 
of  a  word,  or  seeking  the  smallest  reparation !" 

^^  He's  too  ill,"  said  Newman. 

"Too  ill!"  repeated  Ralph.  "  Why/  would  have  it  if  I  were 
dying ;  in  that  case  I  should  only  be  the  more  determined  to  have  it, 
and  that  without  delay — I  mean  if  I  were  he.  But  he's  too  ill  1  Poor 
Sir  Mulberry!     Too  ill  I" 

Uttering  these  words  with  supreme  contempt  and  great  irritation  of 
manner,  Ralph  signed  hastily  to  Newman  to  leave  the  room;  and 
throwing  himself  mto  his  chair,  beat  his  foot  impatiently  upon  the 
ground. 

"There  is  some  spell  about  that  boy,'*  said  Ralph,  grinding  hia 
teeth.  "  Circimistances  conspire  to  help  him.  Talk  of  fortune's  favours ! 
What  is  even  money  to  such  Devil's  luck  as  this ! " 

He  thrust  his  hands  impatiently  into  his  pockets,  but  notwithstanding 
his  previous  reflection  there  was  some  consolation  there,  for  his  &ce 
relaxed  a  little ;  and  although  there  was  still  a  deep  town  upon  the 
contracted  brow,  it  was  one  of  calculation,  and  not  of  disappointment. 

"  This  Hawk  will  come  back,  however,"  muttered  Ralph ;  "  and  if  I 
know  the  man — and  I  should  by  this  time — his  wrath  will  have  lost 
nothing  of  its  violence  in  the  meanwhile.  Obliged  to  live  in  retirement 
— the  monotony  of  a  sick  room  to  a  man  of  his  habits — no  life — no 
drink — no  play — ^nothing  that  he  likes  and  lives  by.  He  is  not  likely 
to  forget  his  obligations  to  the  cause  of  all  this.  Few  men  would ;  but 
ho  of  all  others—no,  no  !" 

He  smiled  and  shook  his  head,  and  resting  his  chin  upon  his  hand 
fell  a  musing,  and  smiled  again.  After  a  time  he  rose  and  rang  the  bell. 
■    "  That  Mr.  Squeers ;  has  he  been  here  ?"  said  Ralph. 

**  He  was  here  last  night.  I  left  him  here  when  I  went  home," 
returned  Newman. 

'^  I  know  that,  fool,  do  I  not  ?"  said  Ralph,  irascibly.  "  Has  he 
been  here  since  ?     Was  he  here  this  morning  ?"  ^ 

**  No,"  bawled  Newman,  in  a  very  loud  key. 

*^  If  he  comes  while  I  am  out — he  is  pretty  sure  to  be  here  by  nine  to- 
night)  let  him  wait.  And  if  there's  another  man  with  him,  as  there 
will  be— perhaps,"  said  Ralph,  checking  himself,  "  let  him  wait  too." 

"  Let  'em  both  wait  ?"  said  Newman. 

**  Ay,"  replied  Ralph,  turning  upon  him  with  an  angry  look.  "  Help 
me  on  with  this  spencer,  and  don't  repeat  after  me,  like  a  croaking 
parrot." 

^^  I  wish  I  was  a  parrot,"  said  Newman,  sulkily. 

**  I  wish  you  were,"  rejoined  Ralph,  drawing  his  spencer  on ;  *^  I'd 
faave  wrung  your  neck  long  ago." 
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Newman  returned  no  answer  to  this  uouiplimeui,  tmt  looked  oTer 
Balfili'a  shoulder  for  an  instant^  (he  was  adjusting  the  ooUar  of  the 
spencer  behind,  just  then,)  as  if  he  were  stron^y  di^osed  to  tweak  bini 
by  the  nose.  Meeting  Ralph's  eye,  however,  he  suddenly  leealled  hk 
wandering  fingers,  and  rubbed  his  own  red  nose  with  a  YActaeaoe  quite 
astonishing. 

Bestowing  no  further  notice  upon  his  eoeentrio'  ibHower  than  a 
tiureatening  look,  and  an  admonition  to  be  caaiefiil  and  make  no  mislaki^ 
Kalph  took  his  hat  and  glores,  and  walked  out. 

He  appeared  to  have  a  very  extraordinary  and  misoeHaiieons  con- 
nexion, and  very  odd  calls  he  made— some  at  great  rich  houses,  and 
some  at  small  poor  ones — ^but  all  upon  one  subfeet :  money.  His  &oe 
was  a  talisman  to  the  porters  and  servants  of  his  more  dashing  clienta^ 
and  procured  him  ready  admission,  though  he  trudged  on  foot,  and 
others,  who  were  denied,  rattled  to  the  door  in  carriages.  Here  he  was 
all  softness  and  cringing  civility ;  his  step  so  light,'  that  it  scarcely  pro- 
duced  a  sound  upon  the  thick  carpets ;  his  voice  so  soft,  that  it  was  not 
audible  beyond  the  person  to  whom  it  was  addressed.  But  in  the  poorer 
habitations  Ralph  was  another  man ;  his  boots  creaked  upon  the  pass^ 
floor  as  he  walked  boldly  in,  his  voice  was  harsh  and  loud  as  he 
demanded  the  money  that  was  overdue ;  his  threats  were  coarse  and 
angry.  With  another  class  of  customers,  Ralph  was  again  another 
man.  These  were  attorneys  of  more  than  doubtful  reputation,  who 
helped  him  to  new  business,  or  raised  fresh  profits  upon  old.  With 
them  Ralph  was  familiar  and  jocose— humorous  upon  the  topics  of  the 
day,  and  especially  pleasant  upon  bankruptcies  and  pecuniary  difficulties 
that  made  good  for  trade.  In  short,  it  would  have  been  difficult  to 
have  recognised  the  same  man  under  these  various  aspects,  but  for  the 
bulky  leather  case  full  of  bills  and  notes  which  he  drew  from  his  pocket 
at  every  house,  and  the  constant  repetition  of  the  same  complaint,  (varied 
only  in  tone  and  style  of  delivery,)  that  the  world  thought  him  rich,  and 
that  perhaps  he  might  bo  if  he  had  his  own  ;  but  there  was  no  getting 
money  in  when  it  was  once  out,  either  principal  or  interest,  and  it  was 
a  hard  matter  to  live — even  to  live  from  day  to  day. 

It  was  evening  before  a  long  round  of  such  visits  (interrupted  only 
by  a  scanty  dinner  at  an  eating-house)  terminated  at  Pimlico,  and  Ralph 
walked  along  Saint  James's  Park,  on  his  way  home. 

There  were  some  deep  schemes  in  his  head,  as  the  puckered  brow  and 
firmly-set  mouth  would  have  abundantly  testified,  even  if  they  had  been 
unaccompanied  by  a  complete  indifierence  to,  or  unconsciousness  of,  the 
objects  about  him.  So  complete  was  his  abstraction,  however,  that 
Ralph,  usually  as  quick-sighted  as  any  man,  did  not  observe  that  hs 
was  followed  by  a  shambling  figure,  which  at  onetime  stole  behind  him 
with  noiseless  footsteps,  at  another  crept  a  few  paces  before  him,  and  at 
another  glided  along  by  his  side ;  at  all  times  regarding  him  with  an  eve 
00  keen,  and  a  look  so  eager  and  attentive,  that  it  was  mere  like  tae 
expression  of  an  intrusive  face  in  some  powerful  picture  or  strongly- 
marked  dream,  than  the  scrutiny  even  of  a  most  interested  and  anxious 
observer; 


13it;Bk7  had  been--  lowering  aad  cbilc  for  some  time^  and  the  com- 
menoement  of  a  violent  storm  of  rain  drove  Ralph  for  shelter  to  m 
tea.  He  was  leaning-  against  it  with  folded  arms,  still  bmried'  in 
thought,  when,  happening  to  raise  his  eyes,  he  suddenly  met  those  of  m 
man  who,  creeping  round  the  trunk,  peered  into  his  foce  wi^  a  search- 
loolib.  There  was*  somethihg  in  the  usurerV  expression  at  the 
whaohi  tiieman  appeared  to  remember  well,  for  it^decided  -him ; 
stepping  close  up -to  Ralph,  he  pronounced  his  name. 
AstDnished:  for  the  moment,  Ralph  foil  back  a  couple  of  paoes,  and 
■OBveysed  him,  finom  head  to  foot.  A  spare,  dark,  withered  man, 
of!  about,  his  own  age,  with  a  stooping  body,  and  a  very  sinister  face 
andered  more  iU<-iav0nred  by  hollow  and  hungry  cheeks,  deeply  sun* 
1ran]i,.aBd.  thick  black  eye-brows^  blacker  in  contrast  with  the  perfect 
of  his  hair  ;•  roughly  clothed  in  shabby  garments,  of  a  strange 
uuixmth  make ;  and'  having  about  him  an  indefinable  manner  of 
dqnression  and  degradation  ; — ^this,  for  a  moment,  was  all  he  saw.  Bui 
k»-  looked  again,  and  the  face  and  person  seemed  gradually  to  grow  less 
■ferai^ ;  to  change  as  he  looked,  to  subside  and  soften  into  lineaments 
that  were  familiar,  until  at  last  they  resolved  themselves,  as  if  by  some 
optical  illusion,  into  those  of  one  whom  he  had  known  for  many 
1^  and  foigotten  and  lost  sight  of  for  neariy  as  many  more. 
The  man:  saw  that  the  recognition  was  mutual,  and  beckoning  to 
Balph  to  take  his  former  place  under  the  tree,  and  not  to  stand  in  the 
fidling  rain,  of  which,  in  his  first  surprise,  he  had  been  quite  regard- 
loHy  addcesaed  him-in  a  hoarse,  foini  tone; 

*^  You  would  hardly  have  known  me  from  my  voice,  I  suppose,  Mr. 
Kakfebj?"  hesaid. 

No,"  returned  Ralph,  bending  a  severe  look  upon  him.     ^*  Though 
is  something  in  that,  that  I  remember  now." 
**  There  is  little  in  me  that  you  can  call  to  mind  as  having  been  there 
dght  years  ago,  I  dare  say  ?  "  observed  the  other. 

^^  Quite   enough,"  said   Ralph,   carelessly,   and  averting  his   face* 
^  More  than  enough." 

^*  If  I  had  remained  in  doubt  about  you^  Mr.  Nickleby,"  said  ihe 
•ther,  ^  this  reception,  and  your  manner,  would  have  decided  me  very 


**  Did  you  expect  any  other?  "  asked  Ralph,  sharply. 

^  No  ! "  said  the  man. 

**  You  were  right,"  retorted  Ralph  ;  "  and  as  you  feel  no  surprise^ 
neod  express  none." 

**  Mr.  Nickleby,"  said  the  man,  bluntly^  aftera  brief  pause,  during 
which  he  had  seemed  to  struggle  with  an  inclination  to  answer  him  by 
scnne  reproach,  ^^  will  you  hear  a  few  words  that  I  have  to  say  ?  " 

^  I  am  obliged  to  wait  here  till  the  rain  holds  a  little^"  said  Ralph, 
tooking  abroad.  ^^  If  you  talk,  sir,  I  shall  not  put  my  fingers  in  my 
«B8,«thoiigh' your  talking  may  have  as  much  effect  as  if  I  did/' 

**  J  was  once  in  your  confidence — ,"  thus  his  companion  began.  Ralph 
loolced  round,  and  smiled  involuntarily. 

**'l¥i9ll,"  said  the  othei^  ^  as  much  in-  yomf-oonfidence  as-yon  ever 
chose  to  let  anybody  be." 
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^^  Ah ! "  rejoined  Ralph,  folding  his  arms ;  ^^  thai'*  anoUier  thing— 
quite  another  thing." 

*^  Don't  let  us  play  upon  words,  Mr.  Nicldeby,  in  the  name  o{ 
humanity." 

"Of  what?"  said  Ralph. 

"  Of  humanity,"  replied  the  other,  sternly.  ^  I  am  hnngry  and  in 
want.  If  the  change  that  you  must  see  in  me  after  so  long  an  abeenoe 
—must  see,  for  I,  upon  whom  it  has  come  by  slow  and  hard  degrees,  see 
H  and  know  it  well — will  not  move  you  to  pity,  let  the  knowledge  that 
bread ;  not  the  daily  bread  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  which,  as  it  is  ofeed 
up  in  cities  like  this,  is  understood  to  include  half  the  Inxuries  of  tlie 
world  for  the  rich  and  just  as  much  coarse  food  as  will  support  life  for 
the  poor — not  that,  but  bread,  a  crust  of  dry  hard  bread,  is  beyond  my 
reach  to-day — let  that  have  some  weight  with  you,  if  nothing  dae  has." 

"  If  this  is  the  usual  form  in  which  you  beg,  sir,"  said  Ralph,  "  yoa 
have  studied  your  part  well ;  but  if  you  will  take  advice  from  one  who 
knows  something  of  the  world  and  its  ways,  I  should  recommend  a  lower 
tone — a  little  lower  tone,  or  you  stand  a  &ir  chance  of  being  starred  in 
good  earnest." 

As  he  said  this,  Ralph  clenched  his  left  wrist  tightly  with  his  right 
hand,  and  inclining  his  head  a  little  on  one  side  and  dropping  bis  <£in 
upon  his  breast,  looked  at  him  whom  he  addressed  with  a  frowning, 
sullen  face :  the  very  picture  of  a  man  whom  nothing  ooold  moYe  or 
soften. 

"  Yesterday  was  my  first  day  in  London,"  said  the  old  man,  glandng 
at  his  travel-stained  dress  and  worn  shoes. 

"  It  would  have  been  better  for  you,  I  think,  if  it  had  been  your  last 
also,"  replied  Ralph. 

"  I  have  been  seeking  you  these  two  days,  where  I  thought  you  were 
most  likely  to  be  found,"  resumed  the  other  more  humbly,  *'  and  I  met 
you  here  at  last,  when  I  had  almost  given  up  the  hope  of  encountering 
you,  Mr.  Nickleby." 

lie  seemed  to  wait  for  some  reply,  but  Ralph  giving  him  none,  he 
oontinued — 

^^  I  am  a  most  miserable  and  wretched  outcast,  nearly  sixty  years 
old,  and  as  destitute  and  helpless  as  a  child  of  six." 

**  I  am  sixty  years  old,  too,"  replied  Ralph,  "and  am  neither  destitute 
nor  helpless.  Work.  Don't  make  fine  play-acting  speeches  about 
bread,  but  earn  it." 

"  How  ?"  cried  the  other.  "  Where  ?  Show  me  the  means.  Will 
you  give  them  to  me — will  you  ?" 

"  I  did  once,"  replied  Ralph,  composedly,  "  you  scarcely  need  ask  me 
whether  I  will  again." 

"  It's  twenty  years  ago,  or  more,"  said  the  man,  in  a  suppresaed  voice, 
*^  since  you  and  I  fell  out.  You  remember  that  ?  I  claimed  a  sharo  ia 
the  profits  of  some  business  I  brought  to  you,  and,  as  I  persisted,  you 
arrested  me  for  an  old  advance  of  ten  pounds,  odd  shillings— including 
interest  at  fifty  per  cent.,  or  so." 

"  I  remember  something  of  it,"  replied  Ralph,  caieleaely,  ^  What 
then  ?" 
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*^  That  didn't  part  n^"  said  the  man.  *'  I  made  submission,  being  on 
the  wrong  side  of  the  bolts  and  bars ;  and  as  yon  were  not  the  made  man 
then  that  yon  are  now,  you  were  glad  enough  to  take  back  a  clerk 
who  wasn't  oyer  nice,  and  who  knew  something  of  the  trade  you  droye.* 

^*  You  begged  and  prayed,  and  I  consented/'  returned  Ralph.  *^  That 
waa  kind  of  me.  Perhaps  I  did  want  you — I  forget.  I  should  think 
I  did,  or  yon  would  have  b^ged  in  vain.  You  were  useful — ^not  too 
honest,  not  too  delicate,  not  t^  nice  of  hand  or  heart — ^but  useful." 

*^  Useful,  indeed  1"  said  the  man.  ^*  Come.  You  had  pinched  and 
ground  me  down  for  some  years  before  that,  but  I  had  served  you 
fidthfoUy  up  to  tliat  time,  in  spite  of  all  your  dog's  nsag»— had  I  V 

Ralph  made  no  reply. 

^  Had  I Y*  said  the  man  again. 

^  You  had  had  your  wages,"  rejoined  Ralph,  ^*  and  had  done  your 
work.     We  stood  on  equal  ground  so  far,  and  could  both  cry  quits." 

*^  Then,  but  not  aftenmrards,"  said  the  other. 

*^  Not  afterwards,  certainly,  nor  even  then,  for  (as  you  have  just 
said)  you  owed  me  money,  and  do  still,*'  replied  Ralph. 

«« That's  not  all,"  said  the  man,  eagerly.  . ''  That's  not  all.  Mark 
that.  I  didn't  forget  that  old  sore,  trust  me.  Partly  in  remembrance 
of  that,  and  partly  in  the  hope  of  making  money  some  day  by  the 
scheme,  I  took  advantage  of  my  position  about  you,  and  possessed 
myself  of  a  hold  upon  you,  which  you  would  give  half  of  all  you  have, 
to  know,  and  never  can  know  but  through  me.  I  left  you — long  after 
that  time,  remember — and,  for  some  poor  trickery  that  came  within 
the  law,  but  was  nothing  to  what  you  money-makers  daily  practise 
jnst  outside  its  bounds,  was  sent  away  a  convict  for  seven  years.  I 
have  returned  what  you  see  me.  Now,  Mr.  Nickleby,"  said  the  man, 
with  a  strange  mixture  of  humility  and  sense  of  power,  *^  what  help 
and  assistance  will  you  give  me — what  bribe,  to  speak  out  plainly  ? 
lly  expectations  are  not  monstrous,  but  I  must  live,  and  to  live  I  must 
eat  and  drink.  Money  is  on  your  side,  and  hunger  and  thirst  on 
mine.     You  may  drive  an  easy  bargain." 

^^  Is  that  all  ?"  said  Ralph,  still  eyeing  his  companion  with  the  same 
steady  look,  and  moving  nothing  but  his  lips. 

*^  It  depends  on  you,  Mr.  Nickleby,  whether  that's  all  or  not,"  was 
the  rejoinder. 

**  Why  then,  harkye,  Mr. ,  I  don't  know  by  what  name  I  am 

to  call  you,"  said  Ralph. 

**  By  my  old  one,  if  you  like." 

*^  Why,  then,  harkye,  Mr.  Brooker,"  said  Ralph,  in  his  harshest 
accents,  ^*  and  don't  expect  to  draw  another  speech  from  me — harkye, 
ur.  I  know  you  of  old  for  a  ready  scoundrel,  but  you  never  had  a  stout 
heart ;  and  hard  work,  with  (maybe)  chains  upon  those  legs  of  yours, 
and  shorter  food  than  when  I  ^  pinched'  and  *  ground'  you,  has  blunted 
your  wits,  or  you  would  not  come  with  such  a  tale  as  this  to  me.  You 
a  hold  upon  me !  Keep  it,  or  publish  it  to  the  world,  if  you  like." 

•*  I  can't  do  that,"  interposed  Brooker.     **  That  wouldn't  serve  me." 

**  Wouldn't  it  ?"  said  Ralph.   *^  It  will  serve  you  as  much  as  bringing 

pp 
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it  to  me,  I  promifle  you.  To  be  plain  with  jon,  I  am  »  caieM  mia, 
and  know  my  affiun  thoroughly.  I  know  the  worid,  and  the  worid 
knows  me.  Whatever  yon  gleaned,  or  heard,  or  saw,  when  yon  aerved 
me,  the  world  knowa  and  magnifies  already.  Ton  coald  tdl  it  BoUmig 
that  would  suriHise  it — ^unloia,  indeed,  it  redoonded  to  my  endit  or 
honour,  and  then  it  would  seoiit  yon  for  a  liar.  And  yci  I  don't  find 
hoainess  slack,  or  dienta  acrupuknB.  Qoite  the  eontraiy.  I  am  reriled 
or  threatened  every  day  by  one  man  or  another,"  add  Ralph ;  ^  but 
things  roll  on  just  the  same,  and  I  don't  grow  poorer  either. 

^  I  neither  revile  nor  threaten,"  rejoined  the  man.  *^  I  can  tell  yoo 
of  what  you  have  lost  by  my  act,  what  I  only  can  restore,  and  what^  if 
I  die  without  restoring,  dies  with  me,  and  never  can  be  regained." 

^^  I  tell  my  money  pretty  accurately,  and  generally  keep  it  in  my 
own  custody,"  said  Ralph.  **  I  look  sharply  after  most  men  that  I 
deal  with,  and  moet  of  all  I  looked  sharply  after  yon.  Yon  are  wel- 
come to  all  you  have  kept  frcmi  me." 

>•  ^^  Are  those  of  your  own  name  dear  to  yon?"  said  the  man  empha- 
tically.    «  If  they  are " 

^^  They  are  not,"  returned  Ralpli,ezasperated  at  this  perseteraace,  and 
the  thought  of  Nicholas,  which  the  last  queetioi  awakened.  ^^  They 
are  not.  If  you  had  come  as  a  common  b^gar,  I  might  baTe  thrown 
a  sixpence  to  you  in  remembrance  of  the  clever  kn&va  yon  used  to  be; 
but  since  you  try  to  pahn  these  stale  tricks  upon  one  you  might  have 
known  better,  I'll  not  part  vnth  a  halfpenny — ^nor  would  I  to  save  yon 
from  rotting.  And  remember  tliis,  'scape-gallows,"  said  Ralph,  menao« 
ing  him  vnth  his  hand,  ^^  that  if  we  meet  again,  and  yon  so  much  as 
notice  me  by  one  begging  gesture,  you  shall  see  the  inside  of  a  jail  onoe 
more,  and  tighten  tlus  hold  upon  me  in  intervals  of  the  hard  labour  that 
vagabonds  are  put  to.     There's  my  answer  to  your  trash.     Take  it." 

With  a  disdainful  scowl  at  the  object  of  his  anger,  who  met  his  eye 
but  uttered  not  a  word,  Ralph  walked  away  at  his  usual  pace,  without 
manifesting  the  slightest  curiosity  to  see  what  became  of  his  late  com- 
panion,  or  indeed  once  looking  behind  him.  The  man  remained  on  the 
same  spot  with  his  eyes  fixed  upon  his  retreating  figure  until  it  vras  lost 
to  view,  and  then  drawing  his  arms  about  his  chest,  as  if  the  damp  and 
lack  of  food  struck  coldly  to  him,  lingered  with  slouching  steps  by  the 
wayside,  and  begged  of  those  who  passed  along. 

Ralph,  in  no- wise  moved  by  what  had  lately  passed,  further  than  as 
he  had  already  expressed  himself,  walked  deliberately  on,  and  turning 
out  of  the  Park  and  leaving  Golden  Square  on  his  right,  took  his  way 
through  some  streets  at  the  west  end  of  the  town  until  he  arrived  in 
that  particukr  one  in  which  stood  the  residence  of  Madame  MantalinL 
The  name  of  that  lady  no  longer  appeared  on  the  flaming  door-plate, 
that  of  Miss  Knag  being  substituted  in  its  stead ;  but  the  bonnets  and 
dresses  were  still  dimly  visible  in  the  first-floor  windows  by  the  decaying 
light  of  a  summer's  evening,  and,  excepting  this  ostensible  alteration  in 
the  proprietorship,  the  establishment  wore  its  old  appearance. 

^^  Humph  !"  muttered  Ralph,  drawing  his  hand  acroas  his  month  vdth 
a  connoisseur-like  air,  and  surveying  the  house  from  top  to  bottoib ; 
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*^  these  people  look  pretty  well.  They  can't  last  long ;  bnt  if  I  know 
of  their  going,  in  good  time,  I  am  safe,  and  a  fair  profit  too.  I  mnal 
keep  them  closely  in  view — ^that's  all." 

80,  nodding  his  head  very  complacently,  Ralph  was  leaving  the  spot» 
when  his  quick  ear  caught  the  sound  of  a  confiued  noise  and  hubbub  of 
Toices,  mingled  with  a  great  running  up  and  down  stairs,  in  the  retj 
house  which  had  been  the  subject  of  his  scrutiny ;  and  while  he  was 
hesitating  whether  to  knock  at  the  door  or  listen  at  the  key-hole  m 
little  longer,  a  female  servant  of  Madame  Mantalini's  (whom  he  had 
often  seen)  opened  it  abruptly  and  bounced  out,  with  her  blue  cap* 
ribands  streaming  in  the  air. 

''  Hallo  here.  Stop!"  cried  Ralph.  <'  What's  the  matter.  Hera 
am  I.     Didn't  you  hear  me  knock  ?" 

**  Oh !  Mr.  Nickleby,  sir,"  said  the  girl.  "  Go  up,  for  the  love  of 
Gracious.     Master  s  beeii  and  done  it  again." 

"  Done  what  ?  "  said  Ralph,  tartly.     "  What  d  ye  mean  ?  " 

^  I  knew  he  woidd  if  he  was  drove  to  it,"  cried  the  giri.  ^  I  said 
80  all  along." 

^  Ck>me  here,  you  silly  wench,"  said  Ralph,  catching  her  by  the 
wrist ;  ^  and  don't  carry  fumily  matters  to  the  neighbours,  destroying 
the  credit  of  the  establiciimcnt.     Come  here ;  do  you  hear  me,  girl  ?  " 

Without  any  further  expostulation,  he  led  or  rather  pulled  the  firighi* 
ened  hand-maid  into  the  house,  and  shut  the  door ;  then  bidding  her 
walk  np«stairs  before  him,  followed  without  more  ceremony. 

Guided  by  the  noise  of  a  great  many  voices  all  talking  together,  and 
iMMeing  the  girl  in  his  impatience,  before  they  had  ascended  many  steps^ 
ttalph  quickly  reached  the  private  sitting-room,  when  he  was  rather 
•Buused  by  the  confused  and  inexplicable  scene  in  which  he  suddenly 
iwmd  himself. 

"  Tkere  were  all  the  young-lady  workers,  some  with  bonnets  and  83me 
wMumt,  in  various  attitudes  expressive  of  alarm  and  consternation; 
gathered  round  Madame  Mantalini,  who  was  in  tears  upon  one 

it;  and  others  round  Miss  Knag,  who  was  in  opposition  tears  upon 
another ;  and  others  round  Mr.  Mantalini,  who  was  perhaps  the  mosl 
ilriking  figure  in  the  whole  group,  for  Mr.  Mantalini's  legs  were  ex- 
tmded  at  full  length  upon  we  floor,  and  his  head  and  shoulders  weri 
sopported  by  a  very  tall  footman,  who  didn't  seem  to  know  what  to 
do  with  them,  and  Mr.  Mantalini's  eyes  were  dosed,  and  his  fiice  was 
pale,  and  his  hair  was  comparatively  straight,  and  his  whiskers  and 
moustache  were  limp,  and  his  teeth  were  clenched,  and  he  had  a  little 
bottle  in  his  right  hand,  and  a  little  tea-spoon  in  his  left ;  and  his  hands, 
arms,  legs,  and  shoulders,  were  all  stiff  and  powerless.  And  yet  Madame 
Mantalini  was  not  weeping  upon  the  body,  but  was  scolding  violently 
upon  her  chair ;  and  ail  this  amidst  a  clamour  of  tongues,  perfectly 
deafening,  and  which  really  appeared  to  have  driven  the  unfortunate 
footman  to  the  uttermost  verge  of  distraction. 

**'  What  is  the  matter  here  ?  "  said  Ralph,  pressing  forward. 

At  this  inquiry,  the  clamour  was  increased  twenty-fold,  and  an 
astounding  string  of  such  shrill  contradictions  as  ^^  He's  poisoned  him« 
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self"—"  He  hasn't "— «  Send  for  a  doctor"— "Don't"— **  He's  dying" 
•*— ^^  He  isn't,  he's  only  pretending  " — with  Yarious  other  cries,  poured 
forth  with  bewildering  volubility,  until  Madame  Mantalini  was  seen  to 
address  herself  to  Ralph,  when  femalo  curiosity  to  know  what  she 
would  say,  prevailed,  and,  as  if  by  general  consent,  a  dead  silence,  un- 
broken by  a  single  whisper,  instantaneously  succeeded. 

"  Mr.  Nickleby/'  said  Madame  Mantalini ;  "  by  what  chance  you 
came  here,  I  don't  know." 

Here  a  gurgling  voice  was  heard  to  ejaculate — as  part  oi  the  wander- 
ings of  a  sick  man — the  words  ^  Demnition  sweetness ! "  but  nobody 
heeded  them  except  the  footman,  who,  being  staitled  to  hear  such  awful 
tones  proceeding,  as  it  were,  from  between  his  vory  fingers,  dropped  his 
master's  head  upon  the  floor  with  a  pretty  loud  crash,"  and  then,  with- 
out an  eiSbrt  to  lift  it  up,  gazed  upon  the  bystanders,  as  if  he  had  done 
somethiug  rather  clever  than  otherwise. 

*^  I  will,  however,"  continued  Madame  Mantalini,  drying  her  eyes, 
and  speaking  with  great  indignation,  "  say  before  you,  and  before  every- 
body here,  for  the  first  time,  and  once  for  all,  that  I  never  will  supply 
that  man's  extravagances  and  viciousness  again.  I  have  been  a  dupe 
and  a  fool  to  him  long  enough.  In  future,  he  shall  support  himself  if  he 
can,  and  then  he  may  spend  what  money  he  pleases,  upon  whom  and 
how  he  pleases  ;  but  it  shall  not  be  mine,  and  therefore  you  had  better 
pause  before  you  trust  him  further." 

Thereupon  Madame  Mantalini,  quite  unmoved  by  some  most  pathetic 
lamentations  on  the  part  of  her  husband,  that  the  apothecary  had  not 
mixed  the  prussic  acid  strong  enough,  and  that  he  must  take  another 
bottle  or  two  to  finish  the  work  ho  had  in  hand,  entered  into  a  cata- 
logue of  that  amiable  gentleman's  gallantries,  deceptions,  extravagances, 
and  infidelities  (especially  the  last),  winding  up  with  a  protest  against 
being  supposed  to  entertain  the  smallest  remnant  of  regard  for  him ; 
and  adducing,  in  proof  of  the  altered  state  of  her  affections,  the  circum- 
stance of  his  having  poisoned  himself  in  private  no  less  than  six  times 
within  the  last  fortnight,  and  her  not  having  once  interfered  by  word  or 
deed  to  save  his  life. 

"  And  I  insist  on  being  separated  and  left  to  myself,"  said  Madame 
Mantalini,  sobbing.  ^'  If  he  dares  to  refuse  me  a  separation,  I'll  have 
one  in  law — I  can — and  I  hope  this  will  be  a  warning  to  all  girls  who 
have  seen  this  disgraceful  exhibition." 

Miss  Knag,  who  was  unquestionably  the  oldest  girl  in  company,  said 
with  great  solemnity,  that  it  would  be  a  warning  to  her,  and  so  did  the 
young  ladies  generally,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  who  appeared 
to  entertain  some  doubts  whether  such  whiskers  could  do  wrong. 

"  Why  do  you  say  all  this  before  so  many  listeners  ?  "  said  Ralph,  in 
a  low  voice.     "  You  know  you  are  not  in  earnest." 

*'  I  am  in  earnest,"  replied  Madame  Mantalini,  aloud,  and  retreating 
towards  Miss  Knag. 

*^  Well,  but  consider,"  reasoned  Ralph,  who  had  a  mat  interest  in 
the  matter.  '^  It  would  be  well  to  reflect.  A  married  woman  has  no 
property." 
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^  Not  a  solitary  flioffle  indiTidiud  dem,  my  soul,''  said  Mr.  Mantalini, 
imising  himself  upon  hiB  elbow. 

^  I  am  quite  aware  of  that,"  retorted  Madame  Mantalini,  tosnng  her 
head ;  **  tjod  I  have  none.  The  bueinees,  the  stock,  this  house,  and 
everythinff  in  it,  all  belonff  to  Miss  Knaff." 

**  That  s  quite  true,  Madame  Mantalini,"  said  Miss  Knag,  with  whom 
her  late  employer  had  secretly  come  to  an  amicable  understanding  on  this 
point.  ^  Very  true,  indeed,  Madame  Mantalini — hem — ^very  true. 
And  I  never  was  more  glad  in  all  my  life,  that  I  had  strength  of  mind 
to  resist  matrimonial  offsrs,  no  matter  how  advantageous,  than  I  am 
when  I  think  of  my  present  position  as  compared  with  your  most  unfor- 
tunate and  most  undeserved  one,  Madame  Mantalini." 

^^  Demmit ! "  cried  Mr.  Mantalini,  turning  his  head  t6wards  his  wife* 
^  Will  it  not  slap  and  pinch  the  envious  dowager,  that  dares  to  reflect 
upon  its  own  delicious  ?" 

But  the  day  of  Mr.  Mantalini's  blandishments  bad  departed.  ^'  Miss 
Knag,  sir,"  said  his  wife,  ^^  is  my  particular  firiend ;"  and  although  Mr. 
Mantalini  leered  till  his  eyes  seemed  in  danger  of  never  coming  back  to 
their  right  places  again,  Madame  Mantalini  showed  no  signs  of  softening. 

To  do  the  excellent  Miss  Knae  justice,  she  had  been  mainly  instru- 
mental in  briuging  about  this  utered  state  of  things,  for,  finding  by 
daily  experience,  that  there  was  no  chance  of  the  business  thriving,  or 
even  continuing  to  exist,  while  Mr.  Mantaliiii  bad  any  hand  in  the  ex- 
penditure, and  having  now  a  considerable  interest  in  its  well-doing,  she 
had  sedulously  applied  herself  to  the  investigation  of  some  little  matters 
oonnected  with  that  gentleman's  private  character,  which  she  bad  so 
well  elucidated,  and  artfully  imparted  to  Madame  Mantalini,  as  to  open 
her  eyes  more  eflectually  than  the  closest  and  most  philosophical  reason- 
ing could  have  done  in  a  series  of  years.  To  which  end,  the  accidental 
dnoovery  by  Miss  Knag  of  some  tender  correspondence,  in  which 
Madame  Mantalini  was  described  as  ^'  old  "  and  *'  ordinary,"  had  most 
providentially  contributed.    •• 

However,  notwithstanding  her  firmness,  Madame  Mantalini  wept 
very  piteously ;  and  as  she  leant  upon  Miss  Knag,  and  signed  towards 
the  door,  that  young  lady  and  all  the  other  young  ladies  with  sympa- 
diiaing  faces,  proceeded  to  bear  her  out. 

**  Nickleby,"  said  Mr.  Mantalini,  in  tears,  '^  you  have  been  made  a  wit- 
ness to  this  demnition  cruelty,  on  the  part  of  the  demdest  enslaver  and 
captivater  that  never  was,  oh  dem !     I  forgive  that  woman." 

**  Forgive !"  repeated  Madame  Mantalini,  angrily. 
.  **  I  do  forgive  her,  Nickleby,"  said  Mr.  Mantolini.  ^'  You  will  blame 
me,  the  world  will  blame  me,  the  women  will  blame  me ;  everybody 
wiU  laugh,  and  scofi^,  and  smile,  and  grin  most  demnebly.  They  will 
say,  ^  She  had  a  blessing.  She  did  not  know  it.  He  was  too  weak ; 
lie  was  too  good ;  he  was  a  dem'd  fine  fellow,  but  he  loved  too  strong ; 
lie  oonld  not  bear  her  to  be  cross,  and  call  him  wicked  names.  It  was 
»  dem'd  case,  there  never  was  a  demder. — But  I  foigive  her." 

With  this  afiecting  speech  Mr.  Mantalini  fell  down  again  very  flat, 
9Bd  lay  to  all  appearance  without  sense  or  motion,  until  ail  the  females 
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**•  Nicholas,  mj  dear,  how  ray  ahsoni  70a  are,"'  letnrned  his  mo- 
ther ;  ^^  of  oourse  I  mean  that  his  ghused  hat  looks  like  a  gentknun's 
servant,  and  not  the  wart  upon  his  nose— though  OTen  that  is  not  so 
ridiculous  as  it  may  seem  to  you,  for  we  had  a  footboy  onoe,  who  had 
iaot  only  a  wart,  but  a  wen  also,  and  a  very  large  wen  too,  aad  he 
demanded  lo  have  his  wages  raised  in  oonsequenoe,  beeanse  he  HBmid  it 
came  very  ezpensiye.  Let  me  see,  what  was  I— oh  yea,  I  know.  The 
best  way  that  I  can  think  of,  would  be  to  send  a  card,  and  my  compli^ 
mente,  (I'tc  no  doubt  he'd  take  'em  for  a  pot  of  porter,)  by  ^is  yomg 
man,  to  the  Saracen  with  Two  Necks — if  the  waiter  took  him  for  m  gen- 
tleman's servant,  so  much  the  better.  Then  all  Mrs.  Browdie  would 
have  to  do,  would  be  to  send  her  card  back  by  the  oarrier  (he  could 
easily  come  with  a  double  knock),  and  there's  an  end  of  it." 

^^  My  dear  mother,"  said  Nicholas,  ^*  I  don't  suppose  such  mmophis- 
ticated  people  as  these  ever  had  a  card  of  their  own,  or  ever  will  have." 

^^  Oh  that,  indeed,  Nicholas,  my  dear,"  returned  Mrs.  Nickleby, 
*^  that's  another  thing.  If  you  put  it  upon  that  ground,  why,  of  ooutse, 
I  have  no  more  to  say,  than  that  I  have  no  doubt  they  are  very  good 
sort  of  persons,  and  that  I  have  no  kind  of  objection  to  their  coming 
here  to  tea  if  they  like,  and  shall  make  a  point  of  being  very  civil  to 
them  if  they  do." 

The  point  being  thus  effectually  set  at  rest,  and  Mrs.  Niokleby  duly 
placed  in  the  patronising  and  mildly-condescending  position  which 
became  her  rank  and  matrimonial  years,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Browdie  were 
invited  and  came ;  and  as  they  were  very  deferential  to  Mrs.  Nickleby, 
and  seemed  to  have  a  becoming  appreciation  of  her  greatness,  and  wars 
very  much  pleased  with  everything,  the  good  lady  had  more  than  once 
given  Kate  to  understand,  in  a  whisper,  that  she  thought  they  were  the 
very  best-meaning  people  she  had  ever  seen,  and  perfectly  well  behaved. 

And  thus  it  came  to  pass,  that  John  Browdie  declared,  in  the  parlour 
after  supper,  to  wit,  at  twenty  minutes  before  eleven  o'clock,  p.m.,  that 
he  had  never  been  so  happy  in  all  his  days. 

Nor  was  Mrs.  Browdie  much  behind  her  husband  in  this  respect,  for 
that  young  matron — ^whose  rustic  beauty  contrasted  very  prettily  with 
the  more  delicate  loveliness  of  Kate,  and  without  suffering  by  the  con- 
trast either,  for  each  served  as  it  were  to  set  off  and  decorate  the  other 
—could  not  sufficiently  admire  the  gentle  and  winning  manners  of  the 
young  lady,  or  the  engaging  affability  of  the  elder  one.  Then  Kate  had 
the  art  of  turning  the  conversation  to  subjects  upon  which  the  oountiy 
girl,  bashful  at  nrst  in  strange  company,  could  feel  herself  at  home ; 
and  if  Mrs.  Nickleby  was  not  quite  so  felicitous  at  times  in  the  selection 
of  topics  of  discourse,  or  if  she  did  seem,  as  Mrs.  Browdie  expressed  it, 
^'  rather  high  in  her  notions,"  still  nothing  could  be  kinder,  and  that  she 
took  considerable  interest  in  the  young  couple  was  manifest  from  the 
very  long  lectures  on  housewifery  with  which  she  was  so  obliging  as  to 
entertain  Mrs.  Browdie's  private  ear,  which  were  illustrated  by  various 
references  to  the  domestic  economy  of  the  cottage,  in  which  (those 
duties  falling  exclusively  upon  Kate)  the  good  lady  had  about  as  much 
share,  either    in  theory  or  practice,  as   any  one  of  the  statues  of 
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ihe  TwdTe  AposUes  whicb  embellish  the  exterior  of  Saint  Paal'i 
cathednL 

^  Mr.  Browdie,"  said  Sotte,  addressing  his  joong  wife,  ^  is  the  bert 
IflMonred,  the  kuidest  and  heartiest  creatore  I  ever  saw.     If  I  wen 
SMRSsed  wiUi  I  don't  know  how  many  cares,  it  would  make  me  happy 
0nff  to  look  at  him.** 

>  ^  He  does  seem  indeed,  npon  my  word,  a  most  excellent  oreatore^ 
Kais,"  said  Mn.  Niokleby ;  ^  most  ezcdlent.  And  I  am  sore  that  at 
all  times  it  will  givcT  me  pleasure— really  pleasure  now— >to  hare  3ron, 
Mrs.  Browdie,-to  see  me  in  this  plain  and  homely  manner.  We  make 
no  display,"  said  Mrs.  Nickleby,  with  an  air  which  seemed  to  inainuato 
that  they  could  make  a  yast  deal  if  they  were  so  disposed^-*^  no  fuss» 
no  preparation ;  I  wouldn't  allow  it.  I  said  ^  Kate,  my  dear,  you  will 
only  make  Mrs.  Browdie  feel  uncomfortable,  and  how  veiy  foolish  and 
inoonsidente  that  would  be !' " 

^  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you,  I  am  sure,  ma'am,"  returned  Mrs. 
fikDwdie,  gratefully.  ^  It's  nearly  eleven  o'clock,  John.  I  am  afraid 
we  are  keeping  you  up  very  late,  ma'am." 

'  **  Late !"  cned  Mrs.  Nickleby,  with  a  sharp  thin  laugh,  and  one  little 
ooQgh  at  ihe  end,  like  a  note  of  admiration  expressed.  *^  This  is  quite 
early  for  us.  We  used  to  ke^  such  hours !  Twelve,  one,  two,  three 
o'dock  was  nothing  to  us.  Balls,  dinners,  card-parties — never  were 
■ooh  rakes  as  the  people  about  where  we  used  to  Uve.  I  often  think 
ttow,  I  am  sure,  that  how  we  ever  could  go  through  with  it  is  quite 
astonishing — and  that  is  just  the  evil  of  having  a  large  connexion  and 
being  a  great  deal  sought  after,  which  I  would  recommend  all  young 
inairied  people  steadily  to  resist ;  though  of  course,  and  it's  perfectly 
elear,  and  a  very  happy  thing  too,  /  thin^,  that  very  few  young  manned 
people  can  be  exposed  to  such  temptations.  There  was  one  family  in 
particular,  that  used  to  live  aboat  a  mile  from  us— not  straight  down 
the  road,  but  turning  sharp  off  to  the  left  by  the  turnpike  where  the 
Plymouth  mail  ran  over  the  donkey — ^that  were  quite  extraordinary 
people  for  giving  the  most  extravagant  parties,  with  artificial  flowers 
find  champagne,  and  variegated  lamps,  and,  in  short,  every  delicacy  of 
aating  and  £rinking  that  the  most  singular  epicure  could  possibly  re- 
jnire — I  don't  think  there  ever  were  such  people  as  those  Peltiroguses^ 
Ton  remember  the  Peltiroguses,  Kate  ?" 

Kate  saw  that  for  the  ease  and  comfort  of  the  visitors  it  was  high 
tiaie  to  stay  this  flood  of  recollection,  so  answered  that  she  entertained 
of  the  Peltiroguses  a  most  vivid  and  distinct  remembrance ;  and  then 
Said  that  Mr.  Browdie  had  half  promised,  early  in  the  evening,  that  ho 
would  siuff  a  Yorkshire  song,  and  that  she  was  most  impatient  that  he 
thonld  redeem  his  promise,  because  she  was  sure  it  would  afford  her 
mama  more  amusement  and  pleasure  than  it  was  possible  to  express. 

Mrs.  Nickleby  confirming  her  daughter  with  the  best  possible  grace 
-lor  there  was  patronage  m  that  too,  and  a  kind  of  implication  thai 
she  had  a  discerning  taste  in  such  matters,  and  was  something  of  a  critic 
—John  Browdie  proceeded  to  consider  the  words  of  some  north-country 
tttty,  and  to  take  his  wife's  recollection  respecting  the  same.    This  donOi 
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^  made  divers  ungainly  movementa  in  his  cliair,  and  liwgliag  oat  one 
particular  fly  on  the  ceiling  from  the  other  flies  there  asleep,  fixed  bis 
eyes  upon  him^  and  began  to  roar  a  Ineek.  sentiment  (supposed  to  be 
uttered  by  a  gentle  swain  fast  pining  away  with  love  and  de^Mur)  in  a 
voice  of  thunder. 

'  At  the  end  of  the  first  verse,  as  though  some  peraoa  witboiii  had 
waited  until  then  to  make  himself  audible,  was  heard  a  loud  and  violent 
IfiiOGking  at  the  street-door— so  loud  and  so  violent^  indeed,  that  the 
ladies  started  as  by  one  accord,  and  John  Browdie  stopped. 
'  ^^  It  must  be  some  mistake,"  said  Nicholas,  carelessly.  ^  We  kwnr 
nobody  who  would  come  here  at  this  hour." 

Mrs.  Nickleby  surmised,  however,  that  perhaps  the  cowiting-hoiiM 
was  burnt  down,  or  perhaps  ^the  Mr.  CheeryUes'  had  sent  to  take 
Nicholas  into  partnership  (which  certainly  appeared  highly  probable  at 
that  time  of  night)  or  perhaps  Mr.  Linkinwater  had  mn  away  with 
f)ie  property,  or  perhaps  Miss  La  Creevy  was  taken  ill,  or  perhaps — 

But  a  hasty  exclamation  from  Kate  stopped  her  abruptly  in  ber  oon- 
jectures,  and  Ralph  Nickleby  walked  into  the  room. 

^*  Stay,"  said  Ralph,  as  Nicholas  rose,  and  Kate,  making  her  way 
towards  him,  thrpw  herself  upon  his  arm.  ^*  Before  that  boy  says  a 
word,  hear  me." 

Nicholas  bit  his  lip  and  shook  his  head  in  a  threatening  manner,  but 
appeared  for  the  moment  unable  to  articulate  a  syllable.  Kate  dung 
closer  to  his  arm,  Smike  retreated  behind  them,  and  John  Browdie,  who 
had  heard  of  Ralph,  and  appeared  to  have  no  great  difficulty  in  recog- 
nising him,  stepped  between  the  old  man  and  his  young  friend,  as  if  witk 
the  intention  of  preventing  either  of  them  from  advancing  a  step  further. 
*'  Hear  me,  I  say,"  said  Ralph,  "  and  not  him." 
"  Say  what  thou'st  gotten  to  say  then,  sir,"  retorted  John  ;  "  and  tak* 
care  thou  dinnot  put  up  angry  bluid  which  thou'dst  betther  try  to 
quiet." 

"  I  should  know  yow,"  said  Ralph,  "  by  your  tongue;  and  Aim' 
(pointing  to  Smike)  "  by  his  looks." 

"  Don't  speak  to  him,"  said  Nicholas,  recovering  his  voice.  "  I  will 
not  have  it.  I  will  not  hear  him.  I  do  not  know  that  man.  I  cannot 
breathe  the  air  that  he  corrupts.  His  presence  is  an  insult  to  my  aster. 
It  is  shame  to  see  him.     I  will  not  bear  it,  by  — " 

*^  Stand !"  cried  John,  laying  his  heavy  hand  upon  his  chest. 
"  Then  let  him  instantly  retire,"  said  Nicholas,  struggling.  "  I  am 
not  going  to  lay  hands  upon  him,  but  he  shall  withdraw.  I  will  not 
have  him  here.  John — John  Browdie— is  this  my  house  am  I  a  child  ? 
If  he  stands  there,"  cried  Nicholas,  burning  with  fury,  "  looking  so 
calmly  upon  those  who  know  his  black  and  dastardly  heart,  he'll  drivo 
me  niad." 

•  To  all  these  exclamations  John  Browdie  answered  not  a  word,  bnt 
he  retained  his  hold  upon  Nicholas;  and  when  he  was  silent  again, 
spoke. 

'^  There's  more  to  say  and  hear  than  tliou  think'st  for,"  said  John. 
i*^  I  teU'ee  I  ha'  gotten  scent  o'  thot  ahready.    Wa  at  be  that  shadow 


•otoide  door  then  f  JNoo  achoolmeasther,  show  thysdf,  tnon ;  diimol 
be  flhetsn^-feaoecL  Nob,  auld  geoWii,  lei'v  h^ve  Bchoolmeasiher, 
coom." 

/  ;Hearil^.thift  adjuniioB,  Mr.  Squeera,  Who  had  been  Imgeri^g  in  the 
fnwge  until  such  time  ae  it  ahould  be  expedient  for  him  to  enter  and 
ha  eonld  appear  with  effect,  was  fain  to  preeent  himself  in  a  somewhai 
vidifloifted  and  sneaking  way;  at  which  John  Browdie  laughed  with 
such  Keen  and  heartfelt  delight,  that  even  Kate,  in  all  the  pain  anxietgr 
|iid  sarpriee  of  ^e  toene,  9od  though  the  tears  wore  in  her  eyes,  lelt  a 
di^Msition  to  join  him. 

^  Have  7<Ki  d<me  enjojring  yourself,  sir  ?"  said  Ralph,  at  length. 

^  Pratty  nigh  for  the  prasont  time,  shr,"  replied  John. 

^  I  can  wait,"  sud  Ralph.     ^'  Take  your  own  time,  pray." 
.    Ralph  waited  until  theve  was  a  perfect  silence,  and  then  turning  to 
|f  rs.  Nickleby,  but  directing  an  eager  glance  at  Kate,  as  if  more  anxious 
to  watdi  his  efiect  upon  her,  said  :— 

*^  Now,  ma'am,  listen  to  me.  I  don't  imagine  that  you  were  a  party 
to  a  very  fine  tirade  of  words  sent  me  by  that  boy  of  yours,  because  I 
don't  believe  that  under  his  control,  you  have  the  lightest  will  of 
your  own,  or  that  your  advice,  your  opinion,  your  wan6,  your  wishes 
---anything  which  in  nature  and  reason  (or  of  what  use  is  your  great 
experience  ?)  ought  to  weigh  with  hitn--bas  the  slightest  influence  or 
weight  whatever,  or  is  taken  for  a  moment  into  account." 

Mrs.  Nickleby  shook  her  head  and  sighed,  as  if  there  were  a  good 
deal  in  that,  certainly. 

^  For  this  reason,"  resumed  Ralph,  ^^I  address  myself  to  you  ma'am. 
For  this  reason,  partly,  and  partly  because  I  do  not  wish  to  be  dis- 
graced by  the  acts  of  a  vicious  stripling  whom  /  was  obliged  to  disown, 
aad  who,  afterwards,  in  his  boyish  majesty,  feigns  to— ha !  ha ! — to 
disown  fn£y  I  present  myself  here  to-night.  I  have  another  motive  in 
coming — a  motive  of  humanity.  I  come  here,"  said  Ralph,  looking 
round  with  a  biting  and  triumphant  smile,  and  gloating  and  dwelling 
upon  the  VTords  as  if  he  were  loath  to  lose  the  pleasure  of  saying  them, 
^  to  restore  a  parent  his  child.  Ay,  sir,"  he  continued,  bending  eagerly 
iiMrward,  and  addressing  Nicholas,  as  he  marked  the  change  of  his 
oountenanoe,  ^'  to  restore  a  parent  his  child — his  son,  sir — ^trepanned, 
waylaid,  and  guarded  at  every  turn  by  you,  with  the  base  design  of 
robbing  him  some  day  of  any  little  Yrretched  pittance  of  whidi  ha 
might  become  possessed." 

**  In  that,  you  know  you  lie,"  said  Nicholas,  proudly. 

**•  In  this,  I  know  I  speak  the  truth-— I  have  his  &ther  here,"  re- 
torted Ralph. 

*•  Here !"  sneered  Squeers,  stepping  forward.  "  Do  you  hear  that  ? 
Hers  !  Didn't  I  tell  you  to  be  careful  that  his  father  didn't  turn  up, 
and  send  him  back  to  me  ?  Why,  his  fttther's  my  friend ;  he's  to  coma 
back  to  me  directly,  he  is.  Now,  what  do  you  say — eh ! — now — come — 
what  do  you  say  to  that — an't  you  sorry  you  took  so  much  trouble  for 
iisthing  ?  an't  yon  ?  an't  you  ?" 
:   ^  You  bear  upon  yonr  body  certain  marks  I  gave  you,"  said  NicholaSi 
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looking  quietly  away,  ''  and  may  talk  in  acknowledgmeiii  of  them  m 
much  as  you  please.  You'll  talk  a  long  time  beftoe  yon  mb  them  oat, 
Mr.  Squeers." 

The  estimable  gentleman  last-named,  cast  a  hasty  look  'at  ihe  tahk, 
asif  he  were  promptedby  this  retort  to  throw  a  jug  or  bottle  at  the  head 
of  Nicholas,  but  he  was  interrupted  in  this  design  ^if  such  deagik  hs 
had)  by  Ralph,  who,  touching  him  on  the  dbow,  bade  him  tell  the  nther 
that  he  might  now  appear  and  claim  his  son. 

This  bemg  purely  a  labour  of  loTe,  Mr.  Squeers  readily  complied, 
and  leaving  the  room  for  the  purpose,  almost  immediately  returned, 
supporting  a  sleek  personage  wita  an  oily  face,  who,  bursting  from  him, 
and  giving  to  view  the  form  and  &oe  of  Mr.  &iawley,  made  straight  up 
to  Smike,  and  tucking  that  poor  fellow's  head  under  his  arm  in  a  most 
uncouth  and  awkwwL  embrace,  elevated  his  broad-brimmed  hat  at 
arm's  length  in  the  air  as  a  token  of  devout  thanksgiving,  exclaiming, 
meanwhile,  ^'  How  little  did  I  think  of  this  l^re  joyful  meeting,  when 
I  saw  him  last !   Oh,  how  liUle  did  I  think  ti !" 

*'  Be  composed,  sir,"  said  Ralph,  with  a  gruff  expression  of  symptfthy, 
•*  you  have  got  him  now." 

*^  Got  him  1  Oh,  havn't  I  got  him !  Have  I  got  him,  though  T 
cried  Mr.  Snawley,  scarcely  able  to  believe  it.  ^Yes,  here  m  is, 
flesh  and  blood,  flesh  and  blood." 

^^  Vary  little  flesh,"  said  John  Browdie. 

Mr.  Snawley  was  too  much  occupied  by  his  parental  feflii^  to  aofioe 
this  remark ;  and,  to  assure  himself  more  oompletely'of  the  lestdtalfcmef 
his  child,  tucked  his  head  under  his  arm  again,  and  kept  H  them. 

^<  What  was  it,"  said  Snawley,  ^*  that  made  me  tiAw  sodi  »  slMf 
interest  in  him,  when  that  wortiiy  instructor  of  youth  brought  tSm  It 
my  house  ?  What  was  it  that  made  me  bum  all  over  with  a  widi  is 
chastise  him  severely  for  cutting  away  firom  his  best  friends— his  pillsil 
and  masters  ?  " 

^'  It  was  parental  instinct,  sir,"  observed  Squeers. 

*'  That's  what  it  was,  sir,"  rejoined  Snawley ;  *'  the  elevated  fMltag 
—the  feeling  of  the  ancient  Romans  and  Grecians,  and  of  the  beiltl 
of  the  field  and  birds  of  the  air,  with  the  exception  of  rabbits  and  tom- 
cats, which  sometimes  devour  their  ofispring.  My  heart  yearned  towards 
him.  I  could  have^I  don't  know  what  I  couldn't  have  done  to 
him  in  the  anger  of  a  father." 

*^  It  only  shows  what  Natur  is,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Squeers.  '^  She's  a 
rum  'un,  is  Natur." 

^'  She  18  a  holy  thing,  sir,"  remarked  Snawley. 

^'  I  believe  you,"  added  Mr.  Squeers,  with  a  moral  sigh.  *^  I  should 
like  to  know  how  we  should  ever  get  on  without  her.  Natur,"  said  Mr. 
Squeers,  solemnly,  ^'  is  more  easier  conceived  than  described.  Oh  what 
a  blessed  thing,  sir,  to  be  in  a  state  of  natur  !" 

Pending  this  philosophical  discourse,  the  bystanders  had  been  quite  sto- 
pified  with  amazement,  while  Nicholas  had  looked  keenly  from  Snawley 
to  Squeers,  and  from  Squeers  to  Ralph,  divided  between  his  fedings  of 
disgust,  doubt,  and  surprise.      At  this  juncture,  Smike  escaping  nom 
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his  &ih0if  fled  to  NicliolaSy  and  implofed  him,  in  most  moTiDg  temUy 
neTer  to  give  him  up,  hut  to  let  him  live  and  die  heeide  him. 
.    *^  If  yon  axe  this'boy^d  father/'  siud  Nicholas,  **  look  at  the  wreck  he 
18,  and  tell  me  that  70a  purpose  to  send  him  back  to  that  loathsome  den 
from  which  I  brought  him.** 

^^  Scandal  agedn ! "  cried  Squeers.  *^  Recollect,  you  an't  worth  powder 
and  shot,  but  I'll  be  even  with  you  one  way  or  another." 

**  Stop,"  interposed  Ralph,  as  Snawley  was  about  to  speak.  ''  Let  ua 
cut  this  matter  short,  and  not  bandy  words  here  with  hare-bnuned  pro- 
fligates. This  is  your  son,  as  you  can  prove — and  you,  Mr,  Squeers,  you 
know  this  boy  to  be  the  same  that  was  with  you  for  so  many  yearn 
under  the  name  of  Smike— Do  you  ?  " 
.    "  Do  I !"  returned  Squeers.     "  Don't  I  ?  " 

^*  Good,"  said  Ralph ;  ^^  a  very  few  words  will  be  sufficient  heresy 
You  had  a  son  by  your  first  wife,  Mr.  Snawley  ?  " 

*^  I  had,"  replied  that  person,  ^'  and  there  he  stands." 

**  We'll  show  that  presently,"  said  Ralph.  *^  You  and  your  wife 
were  separated,  and  she  had  the  boy  to  live  with  her,  when  he  was  ft 
year  old.  You  received  a  commimication  from  her,  when  you  ha4 
lived  apart  a  year  or  two,  that  the  boy  was  dead ;  and  you  believed 

itr 

**  Of  course  I  did ! "  returned  Snawley.     "  Oh  the  joy  of^ " 

^  Be  rational,  sir,  pray,"  said  Ralph.  ^^  This  is  business,  and  trans- 
ports interfere  with  it.  This  wife  died  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  or  there- 
abouts—not more — in  some  obscure  place,  where  she  was  house- 
keeper in  a  family.     Is  that  the  case  V 

^  That's  the  case,"  replied  Snawley. 

^  Having  vmtten  on  her  death-bed  a  letter  or  confession  to  you, 
aibout  this  very  boy,  which,  as  it  was  not  directed  otherwise  than  in 
yinir  name,  only  reached  you,  and  that  by  a  circuitous  course,  a  few 
days  since  ?  " 

**  Just  so,"  said  Snawley.     "  Correct  in  every  particular,  sir." 

**  And  this  confession,"  resumed  Ralph,  ^^  is  to  the  effect  that  his 
deatii  was  an  invention  of  hers  to  wound  you — was  a  part  of  a  system 
of  annoyance,  in  short,  which  you  seem  to  have  adopted  towards  each 
other— that  the  boy  lived,  but  was  of  weak  and  imperfect  intellect-^ 
that  she  sent  him  by  a  trusty  hand  to  a  cheap  school  in  Yorkshire-^ 
that  she  had  paid  for  his  education  for  some  years,  and  then,  being  poor, 
and  going  a  long  way  off,  gradually  deserted  him,  for  which  she  prayed 
feigiveness  ?  " 

Snawley  nodded  his  head,  and  wiped  his  eyes ;  the  first  slightly,  the 
last  violently. 

**  The  school  was  Mr.  Squeers's,"  continued  Ralph ;  *'  the  boy  was 
left  there  in  the  name  of  Smike ;  every  description  was  fully  given, 
dates  tally  exactly  with  Mr.  Squeers's  books,  Mr.  Squeers  is  lodging 
vnth  you  at  this  time ;  you  have  two  other  boys  at  his  school :  you 
communicated  the  whole  discovery  to  him,  he  brought  you  to  me  as  the 
person  who  had  recommended  to  him  the  kidnapper  of  his  child ;  and 
1  brought  you  here.    Is  that  so  i" 
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«Tott  talk  like  «  good  book,  rir,  tluii'i  goiaoiyiigiailoiHiiiW 

what's  the  tamth,"  lepliad  Snawlegr. 

««Thki  is  your  pociket-book,''  nid  Balph,  podMnir  oao  ftwUi 
ooot;  **tbeoertifieateoof  yovfinlinsmigBOMof  Aobo/o1iM|i^ 
your  wife's  two  letters,  and  every  other  p^pw  tka*  oaa  iufft  Hm 
statements  directly  or  by  implioi^ioii,  aie  here^  aie  flky  t* 

"  Every  one  of  eni»  sir."  . 

««  And  you  don't  object  to  their  beii^  looked  s*  iMv  so  thai  tte 
people  may  be  ocurriBced  of  your  power  to  snkstaatiafte  your  skHa  il 
once  in  law  and  reason,  and  you  may  fespBe  yonr  ocntesdl  onr  yoM 
own  eon  without  more  .delay.    Do  I  miifaislsml  yout* 
.^  I  couldn't  have  understood  myself  better,  sv." 

^'  There,  then,"  said  Ralph,  tosnng  the  pockei-book  upon  thetsbk 
^  Let  ihem  see  them  if  they  like;  and  as  tfiose  aie  ike  original  p^n 
I  shotdd  recommend  yon  to  stand  near  whis  they  are  ben^  <mBnMri( 
or  you  may  chance  to  loee  some." 

With  these  words  Ralph  sat  down  imbiiiniH>  aad  eomprcsnw  Ui 
Kpe^  tirhich  were  for  the  moment  slightly  parted  by  »  smils^  faifcaMi 
arms,  and  looked  for  the  first  time  st  his  nephew. 

Nicholas,  stung  by  the  ceaduding  tamit,  daHed  amipdignanti^ii 
at  him ;  but  commanding  himself  as  well  as  he  could,  entered  u^i 
close  examinatioii  of  the  deooments,  at  whiek  John  Browdio  aSBrtei 
There  was  nothing  about  them  whidi  coiM  be  eaUed  in  questioiL  IW 
certificates  were  regularly  sigkied  as  extracts  firam  the  parish  boek%-lhi 
first  letter  had  a  genuine  appearanoo  of  having  been  vmtlaa  -and  fM^ 
served  for  some  years,  the  hand-writing  of  ike  second  tallaed  witk  i 
exactly,  (making  proper  allowance  for  its  having  been  wiitten  bf  t 
person  in  extremity,)  and  there  were  several  other  oorrobormtoi^SGnipi 
of  entries  and  memcnranda  which  it  was  equally  difficult  to  questioa.   - 

**'  Dear  Nicholas,"  whispered  Kate,  who  had  been- looking  aaxiosi^f 
over  his  shoulder,  ^^  can  this  be  really  the  case  ?    Is  this  statement  trsei 

''  I  fear  it  is,"  answered  Nicholas.     ^^  What  say  you,  JohnT 

John  scratched  his  head  and  shook  it,  but  said  nothing  at  alL 

^  You  will  observe,  ma'am,"  said  Ralph,  addressing  himself  to  Ifia 
Nickleby,  ^'  that  this  boy  being  a  minor  and  not  of  strong  mind,  "^ 
might  have  come  here  to-night,  armed  with  the  powers  of  the  law,  ai' 
backed  by  a  troop  of  its  m3mnidoii8.  I  should  have  done  so,  ma'iVy 
unquestionably^  but  for  my  regard  for  the  fedings  of  yoniadf— tf^ 
your  daughter." 

^'  You  have  shown  your  regard  for  her  feelings  well,"  said  Nichob^ 
drawing  his  sister  towards  him. 

^^  Thank  you,"  replied  Ralph.  '^  Your  praise,  sir,  is  commendatioii 
indeed." 

«  Well,"  said  Squeers,  '« what's  to  be  done  ?  Them  hackney-cos^ 
horses  will  catch  cold  if  we  don't  think  of  moving ;  there's  one  of  'en  a* 
sneezing  now,  so  that  he  blows  the  street  door  right  open.  What's  Ai 
order  of  the  day—- eh  ?    Is  Master  Snawley  to  come  along  with  osT 

^*  No,  no,  no,"  replied  Smike,  drawing  back,  and  dingiw  to  Nicheha 
*'  No.    Pray,  no.     I  will  not  go  firom  yon  with  him.     No^ 
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18  a  cruel  thiDg,"  said  Snawley,  lookine  to  his  friends  for  sup- 
Bt.     ^  Do  parents  bring  children  into  the  wond  for  this  V 

**Do  parents  bring  children  into  the  world  for  ihoiT  said  John 
Ipowdie  bluntly,  pointing,  as  he  spoke,  to  Sqneers. 

**  Never  yon  mind,"  retorted  that  gentleman,  tapping  his  nose, 
srisively. 

*•  Never  I  mind  T  said  John,  "  no,  nor  never  nobody  mind,  say'st 
ion,  schoolmeasther.  It's  nobody's  minding  that  keeps  sike  men  ai 
lou  afloat.  Noo  then,  where  be'st  thou  coomin'  to  ?  Dang  it,  dinnot 
»om  treadin  ower  me,  mun.* 

Snting  the  action  to  the  word,  John  Browdio  just  jerked  his  elbow 
to  the  chest  of  Mr.  Squeers  who  was  advancing  upon  Smikc ;  with  s6 
nch  dexterity  that  the  schoolmaster  reeled  and  staggered  ba<;k  upon 
felph  Nickleby,  and  being  unable  to  recover  his  balance,  knocked  that 
stlcman  off  his  chair,  and  stumbled  heavily  upon  him. 

This  accidental  circumstance  was  the  signal  for  some  very  decisive 
rooeedings.  In  the  midst  of  a  great  noise,  occasioned  by  tlie  prayers 
id  entreaties  of  Smike,  the  cries  and  exclamations  of  the  woikicn,  and 
18  vehemence  of  the  men,  demonstrations  were  made  of  carrying  off 
w  loflt  son  by  violence  :  and  Squeers  had  actually  begun  to  haul  him 
at,  when  Nicholas  (who,  until  then,  had  been  evidently  undecided  how 
>  act)  took  him  by  the  collar,  and  shaking  him  so  that  such  teeth  as 
e  had,  chattered  in  his  head,  politely  escorted  him  to  the  room  doOr", 
■d  thrusting  him  into  the  passage,  shut  it  upon  him. 

^Now"  said  Nicholas,  to  the  other  two,  ^'  have  the  kindness  to  follow 
our  friend.*  < 

*  I  vrant  my  son,"  said  Snawley. 

•*  Your  son,"  replied  Nicholas, "  chooses  for  himself.  Ho  chooses  t6 
main  here,  and  he  shall." 

••You  won't  give  him  up  ?"  said  Snawley. 

•*  I  would  not  give  him  up  against  his  will,  to  be  the  victim  of  such 
Intality  as  that  to  which  you  would  consign  him,"  replied  Nicholas, 
*if  he  were  a  doe  or  a  rat." 

••Knock  that  Nickleby  dov^-n  with  a  candlestick,"  cried  Mr.  Squeers, 
ttnmgh  the  keyhole,  *'  and  bring  out  my  hat,  somebody,  will  you,  imless 
kswaato  to  steal  it." 

■I  am  very  sorry,  indeed,"  said  Mrs.  Nickleby,  who,  with  Mrs; 
fcowdic,  had  stood  crying  and  biting  her  fingers  in  a  comer,  while 
Kite— veiy  pale,  but  perfectly  quiet — had  kept  as  near  her  brother  as 
*•  could.  •*  I  am  very  sorry,  indeed,  for  all  this.  I  really  don't  know 
^Ittt  would  be  best  to  do,  and  that's  the  truth.  Nicholas  ought  to  be 
At  best  judge,  and  I  hope  he  is.  Of  course,  it's  a  hard  thing  to  have 
tikesp  other  people's  children,  though  young  IMr.  Snawley  is  certainly 
il  useful  and  willmg  as  it's  possible  for  anybody  to  be ;  but,  if  it  could 
W  settled  in  any  friendly  manner — if  old  Mr.  Snawley,  for  instance, 
^NRdd  settle  to  pay  something  certain  for  his  board  and  lodging,  and 
MBS  Ikir  arrangement  vnis  come  to,  so  that  we  undertook  to  have  fish 
Mee  a-weck,  and  a  pudding  twice,  or  a  dumpling,  or  something  of  that 
ttt,  I  do  think  that  it  might  be  very  satisfactory  and  pleasant  for  all 
•rtiea.'' 
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This  compromise,  which  was  proposed  with  abundance  of  tears  and 
sighs,  not  exactly  meeting  the  point  at  issue,  nobody  took  any  notice  of 
it ;  and  poor  Mrs.  Nickleby  accordingly  proceeded  to  enlighten  Mn. 
Browdie  upon  the  advantages  of  such  a  scheme,  and  the  unhappy 
results  flowing  on  all  occasions,  from  her  not  being  attended  to  when 
she  proffered  her  advice. 

*^  You,  sir,"  said  Snawky,  addressing  the  terrified  Smike,  **  are  an 
unnatural,  ungrateful,  unloveable  boy.  You  won't  let  me  Ioto  yon 
when  I  want  to.    Won't  you  come  home— won't  you  ?  ** 

<^  No,  no,  no,'*  cried  Smike,  shrinking  back. 

^*  He  never  loved  nobody,"  bawled  Squeere,  throng  the  keyhde. 
^  He  never  loved  me ;  he  never  loved  Wackford,  who  is  neact  door  but 
one  to  u  cherubim.  How  can  you  expect  that  he'll  love  his  fiitherf 
He'll  never  love  his  father,  he  won't.  He  don't  know  what  it  is  to  have 
a  father.     He  don't  understand  it.     It  an't  in  him." 

Mr.  Snawley  looked  stedfastly  at  his  son  for  a  full  minute,  and 
then  covering  his  eyes  with  his  hand,  and  onoe  more  raisiiig  his  hat  is 
the  air,  appeared  deeply  occupied  in  deploring  his  black  mgratitude. 
Then  drawing  his  arm  across  his  eyes,  he  picked  up  Mr.  Squeers's  hat, 
and  taking  it  under  one  arm,  and  his  own  under  the  other,  walked 
slowly  and  sadly  out. 

*^  Your  romance,  sir,"  said  Ralph,  lingering'  f<w  a  moment,  ^  is  de- 
stroyed, I  take  it.  No  unknown ;  no  persecuted  descendant  of  a  man  of 
high  degree ;  but  the  weak,  imbecile  son  of  a  poor,  petty  tradesman. 
We  shall  see  how  your  sjrmpathy  melts  before  plain  matter  of  fiict;'* 

**  You  shall,"  said  Nicholas,  motioning  towards  the  door. 

^^  And  trust  me,  sir,"  added  Ralph,  *^  that  I  never  supposed  you 
would  give  him  pp  to-night.  Pride,  obstinacy,  reputation  for  fine  feel- 
ing, were  all  against  it.  These  must  be  brought  down,  sir,  lowered, 
crushed,  as  they  shall  be  soon.  The  protracted  and  wearing  anxiety 
and  expense  of  the  law  in  its  most  oppressive  form,  its  torture  from 
hour  to  hour,  its  weary  days  and  sleepless  nights — with  these  I'll  prove 
you,  and  bre<ik  your  haughty  spirit,  strong  as  you  deem  it  now.  And 
when  you  make  this  house  a  hell,  and  visit  Uiese  trials  upon  yonder 
wretched  object  (as  you  will ;  I  know  you),  and  those  who  think  you 
now  a  youDg-fledged  hero,  we'll  go  into  old  accounts  between  us  two, 
and  sec  who  stands  the  debtor,  and  com6s  out  best  at  last— even  before 
the  world." 

Ralph  Nickleby  withdrew.  But  Mr.  Squeers,  who  had  heard  a 
portion  of  this  closing  address,  and  was  by  this  time  wound  up  to  a 
pitch  of  impotent  malignity  almost  unprecedented,  could  not  refrain 
frt)m  returning  to  the  parlour-door,  and  actually  cutting  some  dozen 
capers  with  various  wry  faces  and  hideous  grimaces,  expressive  of  his 
triumphant  confidence  in  the  downfall  and  defeat  of  Nicholas. 

Having  concluded  this  war-dance,  in  which  his  short  trousers  and 
large  boots  had  borne  a  very  conspicuous  figure,  Mr.  Squeers  followed 
his  friends,  and  the  family  were  left  to  meditate  upon  recent  occurrencea 
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CHAPTER  XL VI. 

THROWS     SOME    LIGHT   UPON     NICHOLAS'S   LOVE;     BUT   WHETHER    FOR 
GOOD   OR   EVIL   THE   READER   31UST  DETERMINE. 

After  an  anxious  consideration  of  the  painful  and  embarrassing 
position  in  which  he  was  placed,  Nicholas  decided  that  ho  ought  to 
lose  no  time  in  firankly  stating  it  to  the  kind  brothers.  Availing  himself 
of  the  first  opportunity  of  being  alone  with  Mr.  Charles  Cheeryble  at 
the  close  of  next  day,  he  accordingly  related  Smike's  little  history,  and 
modestly  but  firmly  expressed  his  liope  that  the  good  old  gentleman 
ivould,  under  such  circumstances  as  he  described,  hold  him  justified  in 
adopting  the  extreme  course  of  interfering  between  parent  and  child,  and 
upholding  the  latter  in  his  disobedience ;  even  though  his  horror  and 
'di^ad  of  his  father  might  seem,  and  would  doubtless  be  represented  as, 
a  thing  so  repulsive  and  unnatural,  as  to  render  those  who  countenanced 
faim  in  it,  fit  objects  of  general  detestation  and  abhorrence. 

**  So  deeply-rooted  does  this  liorror  of  the  man  appear  to  be,"  sud 
Nicholas,  ^Hhat  I  can  hardly  believe  he  really  is  his  son.  Nature 
does  not  seem  to  have  implanted  in  his  breast  one  lingering  feeling  of 
affection  for  him,  aud  surely  she  can  never  err." 

•*  My  dear  sir,"  replied  brother  ,Charles,  "  you  fall  into  the  very 
common  mistake  of  cliarging  upon  Nature,  matters  with  which  she  has 
not  the  smallest  connexion,  and  for  which  she  is  in  no  way  responsible. 
Men  talk  of  nature  as  an  abstract  thing,  and  lose  sight  of  what  is 
natural  while  they  do  so.  Here  is  a  poor  lad  who  has  never  felt  a 
parent's  care,  who  has  scarcely  known  anything  all  his  life  but  suffering 
and  sorrow,  presented  to  a  man  who  he  is  told  is  his  fathw,  and  whose 
first  act  is  to  signify  his  intention  of  putting  an  end  to  his  short  term  of 
happiness :  of  consigning  him  to  his  old  fate,  and  taking  him  from  the 
only  friend  ho  has  ever  had — which  is  yourself.  If  Nature,  in  such  a 
case,  put  into  that  lad's  breast  but  one  secret  prompting  which  urged 
him  towards  his  father  and  away  from  you,  she  would  be  a  liar  and  an 
idiot." 

Nicholas  was  delighted  to  find  that  the  old  gentleman  spoke  so 
warmly,  and  in  the  hope  that  he  might  say  something  more  to  the  same 
purpose  made  no  reply. 

^^  The  same  mistake  presents  itself  to  me,  in  one  shape  or  other, 
at  every  turn,"  said  brother  Charles.  "  Parents  who  never  showed 
their  love,  complain  of  want  of  natural  affection  in  their  children — chil- 
dren who  never  showed  their  duty,  complain  of  want  of  natural  feeling 
in  their  parents — law-makers  who  find  both  so  miserable  that  their 
afiections  have  never  had  enough  of  life's  sun  to  develop  them,  are  loud 
in  their  moralisings  over  parents  and  children  too,  and  cry  that  the  very 
ties  of  nature  arc  dbregarded.    Natural  affections  and  instincts,  my  dear 
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sir,  are  the  most  beautiful  of  the  Almighty's  works,  but  like  other  bean- 
tiful  works  of  His,  they  must  be  reaml  aud  fostered,  or  it  is  as  natural 
that  they  should  be  wholly  obscured,  and  that  new  feelings  should  usurp 
their  place,  as  it  is  that  the  sweetest  productions  of  the  earth,  left  un- 
tended,  should  be  choked  with  weeds  and  briars.  I  wish  we  could  be 
brought  to  consider  this,  and  remembering  natural  obligations  a  litUe 
more  at  the  right  time,  talk  about  them  a  little  less  at  the  wrong  one." 

After  this,  brother  Charles,  who  had  talked  himself  into  a  great  heat, 
stopped  to  cool  a  little,  and  then  continued : — 

*'^  I  dare  say  you  are  surprised,  my  dear  sir,  that  I  have  listened  to 
your  recital  with  so  little  astonishment.  That  is  easily  explained — jwa 
uncle  has  been  here  this  morning." 

Nicholas  coloured,  and  drew  back  a  step  or  two. 

*^  Yes,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  tapping  his  desk  emphatically,  *^  here 
— in  this  room.  He  would  listen  neither  to  reason,  feeling,  nor  justice. 
But  brother  Ned  was  hard  upon  him — ^brother  Ned,  sir,  might  have 
melted  a  paving-stone." 

*'  He  came  to  said  Nicholas. 

^*  To  complain  of  you,"  returned  brother  Charles,  ^^  to  poison  oar 
ears  with  calumnies  and  falsehoods ;  but  he  came  on  a  fruitless  errand, 
and  went  away  with  some  wholesome  truths  in  his  ear  besides. 
Brother  Ned,  my  dear  Mr.  Nickleby — brother  Ned,  sir,  is  a  perfect 
lion.  So  is  Tim  Linkinwater — Tim  is  quite  a  lion.  We  had  Tim  in 
to  face  him  at  first,  and  Tim  was  at  him,  sir,  before  you  could  say 
*  Jack  Robinson.' " 

''How  can  I  ever  thank  you,  for  all  the  deep  obligations  you 
impose  upon  me  every  day  ?"  said  Nicholas. 

"  By  keeping  silence  upon  the  subject,  my  dear  sir,"  returned  brother 
Charles.  "  You  shall  be  righted.  At  least  you  shall  not  be  wronged. 
Nobody  belonging  to  you  shall  be  wronged.  They  shall  not  hurt  a 
hair  of  your  head,  or  the  boy's  head,  or  your  mother's  head,  or  your 
sister's  head.  I  have  said  it,  brother  Ned  has  said  it,  Tim  Linkinwater 
has  said  it.  Wc  have  all  said  it,  and  we'll  all  do  it.  I  have  seen  the 
father — if  he  is  the  father — and  I  suppose  he  must  be.  He  is  a  barba- 
rian and  a  hypocrite,  Mr.  Nickleby.  I  told  him,  '  You  are  a  barbarian, 
sir.'  I  did.  I  said,  '  You're  a  barbarian,  sir.*  And  I'm  glad  of  it — 
I  am  very  glad  I  told  him  he  was  a  barbarian — very  glad,  indeed !" 

By  this  time  brother  Charles  was  in  such  a  very  warm  state  of  indig- 
Bati<]En,  that  Nicholas  thought  he  might  venture  to  put  in  a  word,  but 
thejgoment  he  essayed  to  do  so,  Mr.  Cheeryble  laid  his  hand  softly 
vfKtrhla  arm,  and  pointed  to  a  chair. 

"  The  subject  is  at  an  end  for  the  present,"  said  the  old  gentleman, 
wiping  his  face.  "  Don't  revive  it  by  a  single  word.  I  am  going  to 
speak  upon  another  subject — a  confidential  subject,  Mr.  Nickleby.  We 
must  be  cool  again,  we  must  be  cool." 

After  two  or  three  turns  across  the  room  he  resumed  his  seat,  and 
drawing  his  chair  nearer  to  that  on  which  Nicholas  was  seated,  said — 

^'  I  am  about  to  employ  you,  my  dear  sir,  on  a  confidential  and  ddi- 
cate  mission." 
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^*  Yon  might  employ  many  a  more  able  messenger,  sir,"  said  Nicholas^ 
**  bnt  a  more  trostwozihy  or  xealous  one,  I  may  be  bold  to  say,  yon 
eoold  not  find." 

^*  Of  that  I  am  well  assored,"  returned  brother  Charles,  '^  well 
assured.  You  will  give  me  credit  for  thinking  so,  when  I  tell  you,  that 
the  object  of  this  mission  is  a  young  lady." 

^^  A  young  lady,  sir !"  cried  Nicholas,  quite  trembling  for  the  moment 
with  his  eagerness  to  hear  more. 

A  very  beautiful  young  lady,"  said  Mr.  Cheeryble,  gravely. 
Pray  go  on,  sir,"  returned  Nicholas. 

^^  I  am  thinking  how  to  do  so,"  said  brother  Charles — sadly,  as  it 
seemed  to  his  young  friend,  and  with  an  expression  allied  to  pain. 
^^  You  accidentally  saw  a  young  lady  in  this  room  one  morning,  my 
dear  sir,  in  a  fiunting  fit.  Do  you  remember?  Perhaps  you  have 
forgotten " 

**  Oh  no,"  replied  Nicholas,  hurriedly.  "  I — I — ^remember  it  very 
well  indeed." 

^^She  is  the  lady  I  speak  of,"  said  brother  Charles.  Like  the 
famous  parrot,  Nicholas  thought  a  great  deal  but  was  unable  to  utter 
a  word. 

*^She  is  the  daughter,"  said  Mr.  Cheeryble,  '^  of  a  lady  who,  when 
she  was  a  beautiful  girl  herself,  and  I  was  very  many  years  younger, 
I — it  seems  a  strange  word  for  me  to  utter  now — I  loved  very  dearly. 
You  will  smile,  perhaps,  to  hear  a  grey-headed  man  talk  about  such 
things :  you  will  not  offend  me,  for  when  I  was  as  young  as  you,  I 
dare  say  I  should  have  done  the  same." 

^^  I  have  no  such  inclination,  indeed,"  said  Nicholas. 

*'  My  dear  brother  Ned,"  continued  Mr.  Cheeryble,  "  was  to  have 
married  her  sister,  but  she  died.  She  is  dead  too  now,  and  has  been 
for  many  years.  She  married — ^her  choice ;  and  I  wish  I  could 
add  ihai  her  after-life  was  as  happy,  as  God  knows  I  ever  prayed 
it  might  be  ! " 

A  short  silence  intervened,  which  Nicholas  made  no  effort  to  break. 

^  If  trial  and  calamity  had  fallen  as  lightly  on  his  head,  as  in  the 
deepest  truth  of  my  own  heart  I  ever  hoped  (for  her  sake)  it  would, 
hw  life  would  have  been  one  of  peace  and  happiness,"  said  the  old 
gentleman,  calmly.  ^'  It  will  be  enough  to  say  that  this  was  not  the 
case  that  she  was  not  happy — ^that  they  fell  into  complicated  distresses  - 
tad  difficulties — ^that  she  came,  twelve  months  before  her  death,  to 
appeal  to  my  old  friendship ;  sadly  changed,  sadly  altered,  broken- 
spirited  from  suffering  and  ill  usage,  and  almost  broken-hearted.  He 
readily  availed  himself  of  the  money  which,  to  give  her  but  one 
hour  8  peace  of  mind,  I  would  have  poured  out  as  freely  as  water-— 
nay,  he  often  sent  her  back  for  more— and  yet  even  while  he  squandered 
it^  he  made  the  very  success  of  these,  her  applications  to  me,  the 
ground-work  of  cruel  taunts  and  jeers,  protesting  that  he  knew  she 
theufht  with  bitter  remorse  of  the  choice  she  had  made,  that  she  had 
mamed  him  from  motives  of  interest  and  vanity  (he  was  a  gay  young 
man  with  great  friends  about  him  when  she  chose  him  for  her  husband) 
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and  Tenting  in  short  upon  her,  hy  erery  unjust  and  unkind  means,  the 
bitterness  of  that  ruin  and  d^ppointment  which  had  been  brought 
about  hy  his  profligacy  alone.  In  those  times  this  youn^  lady  iras  a 
mere  chUd.  I  never  saw  her  again  until  that  morning  when  you  saw 
her  also,  but  my  nephew,  Frank ** 

Nicholas  started,  and  indistinctly  apologising  for  the  intenuption, 
begged  his  patron  to  proceed. 

**  My  nephew,  Frank,  I  say,"  resumed  Mr.  Cheeryble,  "  encountered 
her  by  accident,  and  lost  sight  of  her  almost  in  a  minute  afterwards, 
within  two  days  after  he  returned  to  England.  Her  father  lay  in 
some  secret  place  to  avoid  his  creditors,  reduced,  between  sickness  and 
poverty,  to  the  verge  of  death,  and  she,  a  child, — we  might  almost 
think,  if  we  did  not  know  the  wisdom  of  all  Heaven's  decrees — ^who 
should  have  blessed  a  better  man,  was  steadily  braving  privation, 
degradation,  and  every  thing  most  terrible  to  such  a  young  and 
delicate  creature's  heart,  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  him.  She 
was  attended,  sir,"  said  brother  Charles,  "  in  these  reverses,  by  one 
faithful  creature,  who  had  been,  in  old  times,  a  poor  kitchen  wench 
in  the  family,  who  was  then  their  solitary  servant,  but  who  might 
have  been,  for  the  truth  and  fidelity  of  her  heart — who  might  have 
been — ah!  the  wife  of  Tim  Linkinwater  himself,  sir!" 

Pursuing  this  encomium  upon  the  poor  follower  with  such  energy 
and  relish  as  no  words  can  describe,  brother  Charles  leant  back  in 
his  chair,  and  delivered  the  remainder  of  his  relation  with  greater 
composure. 

It  was  in  substance  this : — ^That  proudly  resisting  all  offers  of  per- 
manent aid  and  support  from  her  late  mother's  friends,  because  they 
were  made  conditional  upon  her  quitting  the  wretched  man,  her  father, 
who  had  no  friends  left,  and  shrinking  with  instinctive  delicacy  from 
appealing  in  their  behalf  to  that  true  and  noble  heart  which  he  hated, 
and  had.  through  its  greatest  and  purest  goodness,  deeply  wronged  by 
misconstruction  and  ill  report,  this  young  girl  had  struggled  alone 
and  unassisted  to  maintain  him  by  the  labour  of  her  hands.  That 
through  the  utmost  depths  of  poverty  and  affliction  she  had  toiled, 
never  turning  aside  for  an  instant  from  her  task,  never  wearied  by  the 
petulant  gloom  of  a  sick  man  sustained  by  no  consoling  recollections 
of  the  past  or  hopes  of  the  future  ;  never  repining  for  the  comforts  she 
had  rejected,  or  bewailing  the  hard  lot  she  had  voluntarily  incurred. 
That  every  little  accomplishment  she  had  acquired  in  happier  days  had 
been  put  into  requisition  for  this  purpose,  and  directed  to  this  one  end. 
That  for  two  long  years,  toiling  by  day  and  often  too  by  night,  working 
at  the  needle,  the  pencil,  and  the  pen,  and  submitting,  as  a  daily  gover- 
ness, to  such  caprices  and  indignities  as  women  (with  daughters  too)  too 
often  love  to  inflict  upon  their  own  sex  when  they  serve  in  such  capacities, 
as  though  in  jealousy  of  the  superior  intelligence  which  they  are  neces- 
sitated to  employ, — indignities,  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  every  hundred, 
heaped  upon  persons  immeasurably  and  incalculably  their  betters,  but 
outweighing  in  comparison  any  that  the  most  heartless  blackleg  would 
put  upon  his  groom — that  for  two  long  years,  by  dint  of  labouring  in 
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all  these  capacities  and  weaiying  in  none,  she  had  not  succeeded  in  the 
sole  aim  and  object  of  her  life,  but  that,  overwhelmed  by  accnmnlated 
difficulties  and  disappointments,  she  had  been  compelled  to  seek  out 
her  mother's  old  firiend,  and,  with  a  bursting  heart,  to  confide  in  him 
at  last. 

^^  If  I  had  been  poor,"  said  brother  Charles,  with  sparkling  eyes ; 
^  If  I  had  been  poor,  Mr.  Nickleby,  my  dear  sir,  which  thank  €k>d  I 
am  not,  I  would  have  denied  m3rsebf — of  course  anybody  would  under 
such  circumstances — the  commonest  necessaries  of  life,  to  help  her. 
As  it  is,  the  task  is  a  difficult  one.  If  her  father  were  dead,  nothing 
could  be  easier,  for  then  she  should  share  and  cheer  the  happiest  home 
that  brother  Ned  and  I  could  have,  as  if  she  were  our  child  or  sister. 
But  he  is  still  alive.  Nobody  can  help  him — ^that  has  been  tried  a 
thousand  times ;  he  was  not  abandoned  by  all  without  good  cause, 
I  know." 

^*  Cannot  she  be  persuaded  to——"  Nicholas  hesitated  when  he  had 
got  thus  far. 

^*  To  leave  him  ?"  said  brother  Charles.  ^^  Who  could  entreat  a  child 
to  desert  her  parent  ?  Such  entreaties,  limited  to  her  seeing  him  oc- 
casionally, have  been  urged  upon  her — not  by  me — ^but  always  with 
the  same  result." 

^^  Is  he  kind  to  her?"  said  Nicholas.  ^'Does  he  requite  her 
affection?" 

^^  True  kindness,  considerate  self-denying  kindness,  is  not  in  his 
nature,"  returned  Mr.  Cheeryble.  ^'  Such  kindness  as  he  knows,  he 
T^ards  her  with,  I  believe.  The  mother  was  a  gentle,  loving,  confiding 
creature,  and  although  he  wounded  her  from  their  marriage  till  her 
death  as  cruelly  and  wantonly  as  ever  man  did,  she  never  ceased  to  love 
him.  She  commended  him  on  her  death-bed  to  her  child's  care.  Her 
child  has  never  forgotten  it,  and  never  will." 

**  Have  you  no  influence  over  him  ?"  asked  Nicholas. 

^^  I,  my  dear  sir !  The  last  man  in  the  world.  Such  is  his  jealousy 
and  hatred  of  me,  that  if  he  knew  his  daughter  had  opened  her  heart 
to  me,  he  would  render  her  life  miserable  with  his  reproaches  ;  although 
— this  is  the  inconsistency  and  selfishness  of  his  character — although 
if  he  knew  that  every  penny  she  had  came  from  me,  he  would  not 
relinquish  one  personal  desire  that  the  most  reckless  expenditure  of 
her  scanty  stock  could  gratify." 

^*  An  unnatural  scoundrel !"  said  Nicholas,  indignantly. 

^  We  will  use  no  harsh  terms,"  said  brother  Charles,  in  a  gentle 
voice ;  ^^  but  accommodate  ourselves  to  the  circumstances  in  which  this 
young  lady  is  placed.  Such  assistance  as  I  have  prevailed  upon  her  to 
accept,  I  have  been  obliged,  at  her  own  earnest  request,  to  dole  out  in 
the  smallest  portions,  lest  he,  finding  how  easily  money  was  procured, 
should  squander  it  even  more  lightly  than  he  is  accustomed  to  do.  She 
has  come  to  and  fro,  to  and  fro,  secretly  and  by  night,  to  take  even 
this ;  and  I  cannot  bear  that  things  should  go  on  in  this  way,  Mr. 
Nickleby — I  really  cannot  bear  it." 

Then  it  came  out  by  little  and  little,  how  that  the  twins  had  been 
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levolving  in  their  good  old  heads  manifold  plans  and  achemeg  ftr 
helping  this  yoang  lady  in  the  most  ddicate  and  eonaideniie  way,  and 
ao  that  her  father  should  not  sospect  the  source  whence  the  aid  nis 
derived ;  and  how  they  had  at  last  come^to  the  oonchision,  thai  the  best 
course  would  be  to  make  a  feint  of  purchasing  her  little  drawings  and 
ornamental  work  at  a  high  price,  and  keeping  up  a  eonstant  demand 
for  the  same.  For  the  furtherance  of  which  end  and  object  it  was 
necessary  that  somebody  should  represent  the  dealer  in  snch  commodi- 
ties, and  after  great  deliberation  they  had  pitched  upon  Nicholas  to 
support  this  character. 

^  He  knows  me,"  said  brother  Charles,  ^^  and  he  knows  my  brother 
Ned.  Neither  of  us  would  do.  Frank  is  a  yery  good  fellow — a  vecy 
fine  fellow — but  we  are  afiraid  that  he  mifht  be  a  little  flighty  and 
thoughtless  in  such  a  delicate  matter,  and  that  he  might,  perhaps— 
that  he  might,  in  short,  be  too  susceptible  (for  she  is  a  beantifid 
creature,  Sir;  just  what  her  poor  mother  was),  and  falling  in  lore 
with  her  before  he  well  knew  his  own  mind,  carry  pain  and  soirow 
into  that  innocent  breast,  which  we  would  be  the  humble  instruments 
of  gradually  making  happy.  He  took  an  extraordinary  interest  in  her 
fortunes  when  he  fiiist  happened  to  encounter  her ;  and  we  gather  firam 
the  inquiries  we  have  made  of  him,  that  it  was  she  in  whose  behalf  hs 
made  that  turmoil  which  led  to  your  first  acquaintance." 

Nicholas  stammered  out  that  he  had  before  suspected  the  possibility 
of  such  a  thing ;  and  in  explanation  of  its  having  occurred  to  him, 
described  when  and  where  he  had  seen  the  young  lady  himself. 

^^  Well ;  then  you  see,"  continued  brother  Charles,  ^^  that  he  wouldn't 
do.  Tim  Linkinwater  is  out  of  the  question ;  for  Tim,  Sir,  is  such  a 
tremendous  fellow,  that  he  could  never  contain  himself,  but  would  go 
to  loggerheads  with  the  father  before  he  had  been  in  the  place  fire 
minutes.  You  don  t  know  what  Tim  is,  Sir,  when  he  is  roused  by 
anything  that  appeals  to  his  feelings  very  strongly — ^then  he  is  terrific, 
Sir,  is  Tim  Linkinwater — absolutely  terrific.  Now,  in  you  we  can  repose 
the  strictest  confidence ;  in  you  we  have  seen — or  at  least  /  have  sees, 
and  that's  the  same  thing,  for  there's  no  difference  between  me  and  my 
brother  Ned,  except  that  he  is  the  finest  creature  that  ever  lived,  and 
that  there  is  not,  and  never  will  be,  anybody  like  him  in  all  the  world 
— in  you  we  have  seen  domestic  virtues  and  affections,  and  deUcacy  of 
feeling,  which  exactly  qualify  you  for  such  an  office.  And  you  are  the 
man,  Sir." 

^^  The  young  lady.  Sir,"  said  Nicholas,  who  felt  so  embarrassed  that 
he  had  no  small  difficulty  in  sajring  anything  at  all — ^^  Does — is — ^is 
she  a  party  to  this  innocent  deceit  ?" 

"Yes,  yes,"  returned  Mr.  Cheeryble;  "at  least  she  knows  you 
come  from  us ;  she  does  not  know,  however,  but  that  we  shall  dispose 
of  these  little  productions  that  you'll  purchase  from  time  to  time ;  and, 
perhaps,  if  you  did  it  very  well  Tthat  is,  very  well  indeed),  perhaps 
she  might  be  brought  to  beUeve  that  wc— that  we  made  a  profit  of 
them.     Eh?— Eh?" 

In  this  guileless  and  most  kind  simplicity,  brother  Charles  was  so 
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happy;  and  in  this  poflnbility  of  ihe  jwing  lady  being  led  to  think 
that  she  was  nnder  no  obligation  to  him,  he  evidently  felt  so  sanguine 
and  had  so  mnch  deligh^  that  Nicholas  would  not  breathe  a  doubt 
npon  the  subject. 

All  this  time,  however,  there  hovered  upon  the  tip  of  his  tougue  a 
oonfession  that  the  very  same  objections  which  Mr.  Cheeryble  had 
stated  to  the  employment  of  his  nephew  in  this  commission  applied 
with  at  least  equal  force  and  validity  to  himself,  and  a  hundred  times 
had  he  been  upon  the  point  of  avowing  the  real  state  of  his  feelings, 
and  entreating  to  be  released  from  it.  But  as  often,  treading  upon  the 
heels  of  this  impulse,  came  another  which  urged  him  to  refndn,  and  to 
keep  his  secret  to  his  own  breast.  ^  Why  should  I,"  thought  Nicholas, 
^  why  should  I  throw  difficulties  in  the  way  of  this  benevolent  and 
high-minded  design  ?  What  if  I  do  love  and  reverence  this  good  and 
lovely  creature — should  I  not  appear  a  most  arrogant  and  shallow 
coxcomb  if  I  gravely  represented  that  there  was  any  danger  of  her 
fidling  in  love  with  me?  Besides,  have  I  no  confidence  in  myself? 
Am  I  not  now  bound  in  honour  to  repress  these  thoughts  ?  Has  not 
this  excellent  man  a  right  to  my  best  and  heartiest  services,  and  should 
any  considerations  of  self  deter  me  frt>m  rendering  them  ?" 

Asking  himself  such  questions  as  these,  Nicholas  mentally  answered 
with  great  empliasis  ^'No!"  and  persuading  himself  that  he  was  a 
most  conscientious  and  glorious  martyr,  nobly  resolved  to  do  what,  if 
he  had  examined  his  own  heart  a  little  more  carefully,  he  would  have 
found,  he  could  not  resist.  Such  is  the  sleight  of  hand  by  which  we 
joggle  with  ourselves,  and  change  our  very  weaknesses  into  stanch 
and  most  magnanimous  virtues  ! 

Mr.  Cheeryble,  bemg  of  course  wholly  unsuspicious  that  such  reflec- 
tuMis  were  presenting  themselves  to  his  young  friend,  proceeded  to  give 
him  the  needful  credentials  and  directions  for  his  first  visit,  which  was 
to  be  made  next  morning ;  and  all  preliminaries  being  arranged,  and 
ihe  strictest  secrecy  enjoined,  Nicholas  walked  home  for  the  night  very 
thoughtfully  indeed. 

The  place  to  which  Mr.  Cheeryble  had  directed  him  was  a  row  of 
mean  and  not  over-cleanly  houses,  situated  within  ^^  the  rules"  of  the 
King's  Bench  Prison,  and  not  many  hundred  paces  distant  from  the 
obelisk  in  Saint  George's  Fields.  The  Rules  are  a  certain  liberty 
adjoining  the  prison,  and  comprising  some  dozen  streets  in  which 
debtors  who  can  raise  money  to  pay  large  fees,  from  which  their 
creditors  do  not  derive  any  benefit,  are  permitted  to  reside  by  the  wise 
provisions  of  the  same  enlightened  laws  which  leave  the  debtor  who 
can  raise  no  money  to  starve  in  jail,  without  the  food,  clothing, 
lodging,  or  warmth,  which  are  provided  for  felons  convicted  of  the 
most  atrocious  crimes  that  can  disgrace  humanity.  There  are  many 
fdeasant  fictions  of  the  law  in  constant  operation,  but  there  is  not 
so  pleasant  or  practically  humorous  as  that  which  supposes  every 
to  be  of  equal  value  in  its  impartial  eye,  and  the  benefits  of  all 
hufs  to  be  equally  attainable  by  all  men,  without  the  smallest  reference 
to  the  fbmitnre  of  their  pockets. 
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To  the  row  of  houses  indicated  to  him  by  Ifr.  Chailes  Cheeiyble, 
Nichoks  directed  his  steps,  without  much  troubling  his  head  with  such 
matters  as  these  ;  and  at  this  row  of  houses — after  traversing  a  very 
dirty  and  dusty  suburb,  of  which  minor  theatricals,  shell- fish,  ginger- 
beer,  spring  vans,  green-grocery,  and  brokers'  shops,  appeared  to  com- 
pose the  main  and  most  prominoit  features — ^he  at  length  arrived  with 
a  palpitating  heart.  There  were  small  gardens  in  front  which,  being 
wholly  neglected  in  all  other  respects,  served  as  little  pens  for  the  dust 
to  collect  in,  until  the  wind  came  round  the  comer  and  blew  it  down 
the  road.  Opening  the  rickety  gate  which,  dangling  on  its  broken 
hinges  before  one  of  these,  half  admitted  and  half  repulsed  the  visitor, 
Nicholas  knocked  at  the  street  door  with  a  faltering  hand. 

It  was  in  truth  a  shabby  house  outside,  with  very  dim  parlour 
windows  and  very  small  show  of  blinds,  and  very  dirty  muslin  curtains 
dangling  across  the  lower  panes  on  very  loose  and  limp  strings. 
Neither,  when  the  door  was  opened,  did  the  inside  appear  to  belie 
the  outward  promise,  as  there  was  faded  carpeting  on  the  stairs  and 
faded  oil-cloth  in  the  passage;  in  addition  to  which  discomforts  a 
gentleman  Ruler  was  smoking  hard  in  the  front  parlour  (though  it 
was  not  yet  noon),  while  the  lady  of  the  house  was  busily  engaged  in 
turpentining  the  disjointed  fragments  of  a  tent-bedstead  at  the  door  of 
the  back  parlour,  as  if  in  preparation  for  the  reception  of  some  new 
lodger  who  had  been  fortunate  enough  to  engage  it. 

Nicholas  had  ample  time  to  make  these  observations  while  the  little 
boy,  who  went  on  errands  for  the  lodgers,  clattered  down  the  kitchen 
stairs  and  was  heard  to  scream,  as  in  some  remote  cellar,  for  Miss 
Bray's  servant,  who,  presently  appearing  and  requesting  him  to  follow 
her,  caused  him  to  evince  greater  symptoms  of  nervousness  and  disorder 
than  so  natural  a  consequence  of  his  having  inquired  for  that  young 
lady  would  seem  calculated  to  occasion, 

Up-stairs  he  went,  however,  and  into  a  front  room  he  was  shown,  and 
there,  seated  at  a  little  table  by  the  window,  on  which  were  drawing 
materials  with  which  she  was  occupied,  sat  the  beautiful  girl  who  had 
so  engrossed  his  thoughts,  and  who,  surrounded  by  all  the  new  and 
strong  interest  which  Nicholas  attached  to  her  story,  seemed  now,  in 
his  eyes,  a  thousand  times  more  beautiful  than  he  had  ever  yet 
supposed  her. 

But  how  the  graces  and  elegancies  which  she  had  dispersed  ab«>.ut 
the  poorly-furnished  room,  went  to  the  heart  of  Nicholas !  Flowers, 
plants,  birds,  the  harp,  the  old  piano  whose  notes  had  sounded  so 
much  sweeter  in  bygone  times — how  many  struggles  had  it  cost  her  to 
keep  those  two  last  links  of  that  broken  chain  which  bound  her  yet  to 
home !  With  every  slender  ornament,  the  occupation  of  her  leisure 
hours,  replete  with  that  graceful  charm  which  lingers  in  every  little 
tasteful  work  of  woman's  hands,  how  much  patient  endurance  and 
how  many  gentle  affections  were  entwined  !  He  felt  as  though  the 
smile  of  Heaven  were  on  the  little  chamber ;  as  though  the  beautiful 
devotion  of  so  young  and  weak  a  creature,  had  shed  a  ray  of  its  own 
on  the  inanimate  things  around  and  made  them  beautiful  as  itself ;  as 
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ihootfli  the  halo  with  which  old  painters  surround  the  bright  angels  of 
a  sinlBBS  world  played  about  a  being  akin  in  spirit  to  them,  and  its 
light  were  yisibly  before  him. 

And  yet  Nicholas  was  in  the  rules  of  the  King's  Bench  Prison !  If 
he  had  been  in  Italy  indeed,  and  the  time  had  been  sunset,  and  the 
scene  a  stately  terrace ; — ^but,  there  is  one  broad  sky  over  all  the 
world,  and  whether  it  be  blue  or  cloudy,  the  same  heaven  beyond  it, 
so,  perhaps,  he  had  no  need  of  compunction  for  thinking  as  he  did. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  he  took  in  everything  at  one  glance, 
for  he  had  as  yet  been  unconscious  of  the  presence  of  a  sick  man  propped 
up  with  pillows  in  an  easy-chair,  who  moving  restlessly  and  impa- 
tiently in  his  seat,  attracted  his  attention. 

He  was  scarce  fifty,  perhaps,  but  so  emaciated  as  to  appear  much 

older.     His  features  presented  the  remains  of  a  handsome  countenance, 

bat  one  in  which  the  embers  of  strong  and  impetuous  passions  were 

easier  to  be  traced  than  any  expression  which  would  have  rendered  a 

fiur  plainer  face  much  more  prepossessing.     His  looks  were  very 

liagg^urd,  and  his  limbs  and  body  Uterally  worn  to  the  bone,  but  there 

ifinm  aomethioff  of  the  old  fire  in  the  large  sunken  eye  notwithstanding, 

'  Had  it  seemed  to  kindle  afresh  as  he  struck  a  thick  stick,  with  which 

-W  aeemed  to  have  supported  himself  in  his  seat,  impatiently  on  the 

ftMHT.  twice  or  thrice,  and  called  his  daughter  by  her  name. 

/  ^.Madeiine,  who  is  this — ^what  does  anybody  want  here— who  told 

mtitnguar  we  could  be  seen  ?    What  is  it  V 

.   *^1  bdierve "  the  young  lady  began,  as  she  inclined  her  head 

^  jirilli  sa  air  of  some  confusion,  in  reply  to  the  salutation  of  Nicholas. 
*■  •*'Yoii  always  believe,"  returned  her  father,  petulantly.     "  "What 

this  time  Nicholas  had  recovered  sufficient  presence  of  mind  to 
§01  himself,  so  he  said  (as  it  had  been  agreed  he  should  say)  that 
:CaUed  about  a  pair  of  hand-screens,  and  some  painted  velvet  for 
^  rtilmiiiii^  both  of  which  were  required  to  be  of  the  most  elegant 
derign  possible,  neither  time  nor  expense  being  of  the  smallest  con- 
~^Hmtion.  He  had  also  to  pay  for  the  two  drawings,  with  many* 
iliaiiks,  and,  advancing  to  the  little  table,  he  laid  upon  it  a  bank  note, 
&lded  in  an  envelope  and  sealed. 

"  Seo  that  the  money  is  right,  Madeline,"  said  the  father,  "  open 
the  paper,  my  dear." 

**  It's  quite  right,  papa,  I  am  sure." 

^  Here !"  said  Mr.  Bray,  putting  out  his  hand,  and  opening  and 
shutting  his  bony  fingers  with  irritable  impatience.  ^^  Let  me  see. 
What  are  you  talking  about,  ^Madeline — you're  sure — how  can  you 
be  sure  of  any  such  thing — five  pounds — well,  is  that  right  ?" 

"  Quite,"  said  Madeline,  bending  over  him.  She  was  so  busily 
employed  in  arranging  the  pillows  that  Nicholas  could  not  see  her 
&oe^  but  as  she  stooped  he  thought  he  saw  a  tear  fall. 

**  Ring  the  bell,  ring  the  bell,"  said  the  sick  man,  with  the  same 
nervous  eagerness,  and  motioning  towards  it  with  such  a  quivering 
hand  that  the  bank  note  rustled  in  the  air.    ^^  Tell  her  to  get  it  changed 
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— to  get  me  a  newspaper — to  buy  me  some  grapes — another  botUe  of 
the  wine  that  I  had  hist  week — and — and — ^I  fcnrget  half  I  want  juat  now, 
but  she  can  go  out  again.  Let  her  get  those  first — those  first.  Now, 
Madeline  my  love,  quick,  quick  i  .  Uood  God,  how  slow  joa  are ! " 

^He  remembers  nothing  that  the  wants!"  thought  Nichoks. 
Perhaps  something  of  what  he  thought  was  expressed  in  his  comi- 
tenance,  for  the  sick  man  turning  towards  him  with  great  asperity, 
demanded  to  know  if  he  waited  for  a  receipt. 

^^  It  is  no  matter  at  all,"  said  Nicholas. 

^'  No  matter !  what  do  you  mean,  sir  ?  "  was  the  tart  rejoinder. 
^^  No  matter !  Do  you  think  yon  bxin^  your  paltry  money  here  as  a 
favour  or  a  gift ;  or  as  a  matter  of  busmess,  and  in  letum  for  Tsfaie 
received  ?  D- — ^n  you,  sir,  because  you  can't  appreciate  the  time  and 
taste  which  are  bestowed  upon  the  goods  you  deal  in,  do  you  think 
you  give  your  money  away  ?  Do  you  know  that  you  are  talking  to  a 
gentleman,  sir,  who  at  one  time  could  have  bought  up  fifty  snch  men 
as  you  and  all  you  have  ?     What  do  you  mean  ? 

^^  I  merely  mean  that  as  I  shall  have  many  dealings  with  this  lady, 
if  she  will  kindly  allow  me,  I  will  not  trouble  her  with  such  fonns," 
said  Nicholas. 

^^  Then  /  mean,  if  you  please,  that  well  have  as  many  fi>nD8  as  we 
can,"  returned  the  father.  ^^  My  daughter,  sir,  requires  no  kindness 
from  you  or  anybody  else.  Have  the  goodness  to  confine  your  dealings 
strictly  to  trade  and  business,  and  not  to  travel  beyond  it.  Evoy 
petty  tradesman  is  to  begin  to  pity  her  now,  is  he  ?  Upon  my  soul ! 
Very  pretty.  Madeline,  my  dear,  give  him  a  receipt ;  and  mind  yon 
always  do  so." 

While  she  was  feigning  to  write  it,  and  Nicholas  was  ruminating 
upon  the  extraordinary,  but  by  no  means  uncommon  character  thus 
presented  to  his  observation,  the  invalid,  who  appeared  at  times  to 
suffer  great  bodily  pain,  sank  back  in  his  chair  and  moaned  out  a  feeble 
complaint  that  the  girl  had  been  gone  an  hour,  and  that  everybody 
conspired  to  goad  him. 

^'  When,"  said  Nicholas,  as  he  took  the  piece  of  paper,  ^^  when  shall 
I— ^all  again  ?'* 

This  was  addressed  to  the  daughter,  but  the  father  answered  imme- 
diately— 

"  When  you're  requested  to  call,  sir,  and  not  before.  Don't  worry 
and  persecute.     Madeline,  my  dear,  when  is  this  person  to  call  again  C 

^^  Oh,  not  for  a  long  time^ — not  for  three  or  four  weeks — it  is  not 
necessary,  indeed— I  can  do  without,"  said  the  young  lady,  with  great 
eagerness. 

"  Why,  how  are  we  to  do  without  ?"  urged  her  father,  not  speaking 
above  his  breath.  ^^  Three  or  four  weeks,  Madeline  !  Three  or  four 
weeks!" 

^'  Then  sooner — sooner,  if  you  please,"  said  the  young  lady,  turning 
to  Nicholas. 

^'  Three  or  four  weeks !"  muttered  the  father.  '^  Madeline,  what  on 
earth — do  nothing  for  three  or  four  weeks !" 
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*^  It  18  a  long  time,  ma  am/'  said  Nicholas. 

^  You  think  so,  do  you  V  retorted  the  father,  angrily.  ''  If  I  chose 
to  heg,  sir,  and  stoop  to  ask  assistance  from  people  I  despise,  three  or 
four  months  would  not  be  a  long  time — three  or  four  years  would  not 
be  a  long  time.  Understand,  sir,  that  is  if  I  chose  to  be  dependent ; 
but  as  I  don%  you  may  call  in  a  week." 

Nicholas  bowed  low  to  the  young  lady  and  retired,  pondering  upon 
Mr.  Bray's  ideas  of  independence,  and  devoutly  hoping  that  there  might 
be  £bw  such  independent  spirits  as  he  mingling  with  the  baser  day  of 
Immamty. 

.  He  heard  a  light  footstep  above  him  as  he  descended  the  stairs,  and 
kwking  round  saw  that  the  young  lady  was  standing  there,  and  glancing 
timidly  towards  him,  seemed  to  hesitate  whether  skte  should  call  him 
back  or  no.  The  best  way  of  settling  the  question  was  to  turn  back  al 
once,  which  Nicholas  did. 

'^  I  don't  know  whether  I  do  right  in  asking  you,  sir,"  sud  Madeline, 
hiirriedly,  ^^  but  pray — ^pray— do  not  mention  to  my  poor  mother's  dear 
finends  what  has  passed  here  to-day.  He  has  suffered  much,  and  is 
worse  this  morning.     I  beg  you,  sir,  as  a  boon,  a  favour  to  myself." 

^«  You  have  but  to  hint  a  wish,"  returned  Nicholas  fervently,  ^^  and 
I  would  hazard  my  life  to  mtify  it." 

^  You  speak  hastily,  sir. ' 

**  Truly  and  sincerely,'*  rejoined  Nicholas,  his  lips  trembling  as  he 
fionned  the  words,  "  if  ever  man  spoke  truly  yet.  I  am  not  skilled  in 
disguising  my  feelings,  and  if  I  were,  I  could  not  hide  my  heart  from 
joa.  Dear  madam,  as  I  know  your  history,  and  feel  as  men  and 
amels  must  who  hear  and  see  such  things,  I  do  entreat  you  to 
believe  that  I  would  die  to  serve  you." 

The  young  lady  turned  away  her  head,  and  was  plainly  weeping. 

^  Forgive  me,"  said  Nicholas,  with  respectful  earnestness,  ^^  if  I  seem 
to  say  too  much,  or  to  presume  upon  the  confidence  which  has  been 
imtmsted  to  me.  But  I  could  not  leave  you  as  if  my  interest  and 
sympAtby  expired  with  the  commission  of  the  day.  I  am  your  fEuthfrd 
servant,  humbly  devoted  to  you  from  this  hour---devoted  in  strict  truth 
and  honour  to  him  who  sent  me  here,  and  in  pure  integrity  of  heart, 
and  distant  respect  fcnr  you.  If  I  meant  more  or  less  than  this,  I  should 
be  unworthy  his  regard,  and  false  to  the  very  nature  that  prompts  the 
honest  words  I  utter." 

She  waved  her  hand,  entreating  him  to  be  gone,  but  answered  not 
a  word.  Nicholas  could  say  no  more,  and  sikntly  withdrew.  And 
thus  ended  his  first  interview  with  Madeline  Bray. 
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CHAPTER  XLVII. 

MR.  RALPH  NICKLEBY  HAS  SOME  CONFIDENTIAL  INTERCOURSE  WITH 
ANOTHER  OLD  FRIEND.  THEY  CONCERT  BETWEEN  THBM  A  PRO- 
JECT,   WHICH   PROMISES   WELL   FOR   BOTH. 

^' There  bo  the  three  qnarters  past!"  muttered  Newman  Noggs, 
listening  to  the  chimes  of  some  neighbouring  church,  ^^  and  my  dinner 
time's  two.  He  does  it  on  purpose.  He  makes  a  point  of  it.  It  s 
just  like  him." 

It  was  in  his  own  little  den  of  an  office  and  on  the  top  of  his  offidal 
stool  that  Newman  thus  soliloquised ;  and  the  soliloquy  referred,  as 
Newman  s  grumbling  soliloquies  usually  did,  to  Ralph  Nickleby. 

^^  I  don't  believe  he  ever  had  an  appetite,"  said  Newman,  **•  except 
for  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,  and  with  them  he's  as  greedy  as  a  wolt 
I  should  like  to  have  him  compelled  to  swallow  one  of  every  English  coin. 
The  penny  would  be  an  awkward  morsel — ^but  the  crown — ^ha !  ha !" 

His  good  humour  being  in  some  degree  restored  by  the  vision  of 
Ralph  Nickleby  swallowing,  perforce,  a  five-shilling-pieoe,  Newman 
slowly  brought  forth  from  his  desk  one  of  those  portable  bottles, 
currently  known  as  pocket-pistols,  and  shaking  the  same  close  to  his 
ear  so  as  to  produce  a  rippling  sound  very  cool  and  pleasant  to  listen 
to,  suffered  his  features  to  relax,  and  took  a  gurgling  drink,  which 
relaxed  them  still  more.  Replacing  the  cork  he  smacked  his  lips  twice 
or  thrice  with  an  air  of  great  relish,  and,  the  taste  of  the  liquor  having 
by  this  time  evaporated,  recurred  to  his  grievances  again. 

"  Five  minutes  to  three,"  growled  Newman,  "  it  can't  want  more  by 
this  time ;  and  I  had  ray  breakfast  at  eight  o'clock,  and  such  a  break- 
fast !  and  my  right  dinner  time  two !  And  I  might  have  a  nice  little 
bit  of  hot  roast  meat  spoiling  at  home  all  this  time — how  does  he  know 
I  haven't !  *  Don't  go  till  I  come  back,'  *  Don't  go  till  I  come  back,' 
day  after  day.  What  do  you  always  go  put  at  my  dinner  time  for 
then^-eh  ?     Don't  you  know  it's  nothing  but  aggravation— eh  ?" 

These  words,  though  uttered  in  a  very  loud  key,  were  addressed  to 
nothing  but  empty  air.  The  recital  of  his  wrongs,  however,  seemed 
to  have  the  effect  of  making  Newman  Noggs  desperate ;  for  he  flattened 
his  old  hat  upon  his  head,  and  drawing  on  the  everlasting  gloves, 
declared  with  great  vehemence,  that  come  what  might,  he  would  go  to 
dinner  that  very  minute. 

Carrying  this  resolution  into  instant  effect,  he  had  advanced  as  far 
as  the  passage,  when  the  sound  of  the  latch-key  in  the  street  door 
caused  him  to  make  a  precipitate  retreat  into  his  own  office  again. 

"  Here  he  is,"  growled  Newman,  "  and  somebody  with  him.  Now 
it  '11  be  '  Stop  till  this  gentleman 's  gone.'     But  I  wont — ^that's  flat." 

So  saying,  Newman  slipped  into  a  tall  empty  closet  which  opened 
with  two  half  doors,  and  shut  himself  up ;  intciiding  to  slip  out  directly 
Ralph  was  safe  inside  his  own  room. 
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**  Noggs,"  cried  Ralph,  "  where  is  that  fellow — Noggs." 

But  not  a  word  said  Ne¥mian. 

*^  The  dog  has  gone  to  his  dinner,  though  I  told  him  not,"  mnttered 
Ralph,  looking  into  the  office  and  pulling  out  his  watch.  ^^  Humph !  You 
had  better  come  in  here.  Gride.  My  man's  out,  and  the  sun  is  hot  upon 
my  room.     This  is  cool  and  in  the  shade,  if  you  don't  mind  roughing  it." 

*^  Not  at  all,  Mr.  Nickleby,  oh  not  at  all.  All  places  are  alike  to 
me,  sir.     Ah  !  yery  nice  indeed.     Oh  !  very  nice !" 

The  person  who  made  this  reply  was  a  little  old  man,  of  about 
seventy  or  seventy-fiye  years  of  age,  of  a  very  lean  figure,  much  bent, 
and  slightly  twisted.  He  wore  a  grey  coat  vnth  a  very  narrow  collar, 
an  old-fashioned  waistcoat  of  ribbed  black  silk,  and  such  scanty 
trowsers  as  displayed  his  shrunken  spindle-shanks  in  their  full  ugliness. 
The  only  articles  of  display  or  ornament  in  his  dress,  were  a  steel 
watch-chain  to  which  were  attached  some  largo  gold  seals;  and  a 
black  ribbon  into  which,  in  compliance  with  an  old  fashion  scarcely 
ever  observed  in  these  days,  his  grey  hair  was  gathered  behind.  His 
no0e  and  chin  were  sharp  and  prominent,  his  jaws  had  fallen  inwards 
from  loss  of  teeth,  his  face  was  shrivelled  and  yellow,  save  where  the 
cheeks  were  streaked  with  the  colour  of  a  dry  winter  apple ;  and  where 
his  beard  had  been,  there  lingered  yet  a  few  grey  tufts  which  seemed,  like 
the  ragged  eyebrows,  to  denote  the  badness  of  the  soil  from  which 
they  sprung.  The  whole  air  and  attitude  of  the  form,  was  one  of 
stealthy  cat-like  obsequiousness ;  the  whole  expression  of  the  face  was 
concentrated  in  a  wrinkled  leer,  compounded  of  cunning,  lecherous- 
nesB,  slyness,  and  avarice. 

Such  was  old  Arthur  Gride,  in  whose  face  there  was  not  a  vmnkle, 
in  whose  dress  there  was  not  one  spare  fold  or  plait,  but  expressed  the 
most  covetous  and  griping  penury,  and  sufficiently  indicated  his 
belonging  to  that  class  of  which  Ralph  Nickleby  was  a  member.  Such 
was  old  Arthur  Gride,  as  he  sat  in  a  low  chair  looking  up  into  the  face 
of  Ralph  Nickleby,  who,  lounging  upon  the  tall  office  stool,  with  his 
arms  upon  his  knees,  looked  down  into  his, — a  match  for  him  on  what- 
ever errand  he  had  come., 

"  And  how  have  you  been  ?"  said  Gride,  feigning  great  interest  in 
Ralph's  state  of  health.     "  I  haven't  seen  you  for — oh !  not  for — " 

^^  Not  for  a  long  time,"  said  Ralph,  with  a  peculiar  smile,  importing 
that  he  very  well  knew  it  was  not  on  a  mere  visit  of  compliment  that 
bis  friend  had  come.  ^^  It  was  a  narrow  chance  that  you  saw  me  now, 
for  I  had  only  just  come  up  to  the  door  as  you  turned  the  comer." 

**  I  am  very  lucky,"  observed  Gride. 

"  So  men  say,"  replied  Ralph,  drily. 

The  older  money-lender  wagged  his  chin  and  smiled,  but  he  originated 
no  new  remark,  and  they  sat  for  some  little  time  without  speaking. 
Each  was  looking  out  to  take  the  other  at  a  disadvantage. 

**  Come,  Gride,"  said  Ralph,  at  length  ;  "  what's  in  the  wind  to-day  ?" 

"  Aha !  you're  a  bold  man,  Mr.  Nickleby,"  cried  the  other,  appa- 
Tenily  very  much  relieved  by  Ralph's  leading  the  way  to  business. 
**  Oh  dear,  dear,  what  a  bold  man  you  are ! " 
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^^  Why,  yon  have  »  sleek  and  slinking  way  with  yon  thai  makes 
me  seem  so  by  contrast,"  returned  Ralph.  **  I  don't  know  bnt  that 
yours  may  answer  better,  but  I  want  the  patience  for  it." 

*^  You  were  bom  a  genius,  Mr.  Nickleby,"  said  old  Arthur.  ^  Deep, 
deep,  deep.     Ah ! " 

*^  Deep  enough,"  retorted  Ralph,  '^  to  know  that  I  shall  need  all  the 
depth  I  have,  when  men  like  you  begin  to  compliment.  Yon  know 
I  have  stood  by  when  you  fawned  and  flattered  other  people,  and  I 
remember  pretty  well  what  that  always  led  to." 

'^  Ha,  ha,  ha,"  rejoined  Arthur,  mbbii^  his  hands.  ^  So  you  do, 
80  you  do,  no  doubt.  Not  a  man  knows  it  better.  Wdl,  it's  a  plea- 
sant thing  now  to  think  that  you  remember  old  times.     Oh  dear !" 

^^  Now  then,"  odd  Ralph,  composedly ;  *^  what's  in  the  wind,  I  aek 
again — what  is  it  ?" 

^^See  that  now!"  cried  the  other.  ^^He  can't  even  keep  firom 
business  while  we're  chatting  over  bygones !  Oh  dear,  dear,  what  a 
man  it  is ! 

^'  Which  of  the  bygones  do  you  want  to  reviTe?**  mki  Ralph. 
^^  One  of  them,  I  know,  or  you  wouldn't  talk  about  them." 

^^  He  suspects  even  me!"  cried  old  Arthur,  holding  up  Us  handk 
"  Even  me — oh  dear,  even  me.  What  a  man  it  is !  Hm,  ha,  ha ! 
What  a  man  it  is!  Mr.  Nickleby  against  all  the  WOTJd  there's 
nobody  like  him.     A  giant  amooff  pigmiear-a  giant — a  giant !" 

Ralph  looked  at  the  old  dog  with  a  quiet  smile  as  he  cimolded  oo 
in  this  strain,  and  Newman  Noggs  in  the  closet  felt  his  heart  sink  within 
him  as  the  prospect  of  dinner  grew  fainter  and  fiunter. 

^^  I  must  humour  him  though,"  cried  old  Arthur ;  ^^  he  must  have 
his  way — a  wilful  man,  as  the  Scotch  say — well,  well,  they're  a  wise 
people,  the  Scotch — he  will  talk  about  business,  and  won't  give  away 
his  time  for  nothing.    He's  very  right.     Time  is  money — time  is  money." 

^^  He  was  one  of  us  who  made  that  saying,  I  should  think,"  said 
Ralph.  "  Time  is  money,  and  very  good  money  too,  to  those  who 
reckon  interest  by  it.  Time  is  money !  Yes,  and  time  costs  money- 
it's  rather  nn  expensive  article  to  some  people  we  could  name,  or  I 
forget  my  trade." 

In  rejoinder  to  this  sally,  old  Arthur  again  raised  his  hands,  again 
chuckled,  and  again  ejaculated  "  What  a  man  it  is  !"  which  done,  he 
dragged  the  low  chair  a  little  nearer  to  Ralph's  high  stool,  and  looking 
upwards  into  his  immoveable  face,  said, 

"  What  would  you  say  to  me,  if  I  was  to  tell  you  that  I  was — that 
I  was — going  to  be  married  ?" 

"  I  should  tell  you,"  replied  Ralph,  looking  coldly  down  upon  him, 
"  that  for  some  purpose  of  your  own  you  told  a  lie,  and  that  it  wasn't 
the  first  time  and  wouldn't  be  the  last ;  that  I  wasn't  surprised  and 
wasn't  to  be  taken  in." 

"  Then  I  tell  you  seriously  that  I  am,"  said  old  Arthur. 
"  And  /  tell  you  seriously,"  rejoined  Ralph,  "  what  I  told  you  this 
minute.     Stay.     Let  me  look  at  you.     There's  a  liquorish  devilry  in 
your  face — what  is  this  ?" 
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•*  I  wouldn't  deoeiye  yauy  you  know,"  whined  Arthur  Gride ;  "  I 
couldn't  do  it,  I  should  be  mad  to  try.  I — I — ^to  deoeiye  Mr.  Nickleby! 
The  pigmy  to  impose  upon  the  giant.  I  ask  again — he,  he,  he !. — 
what  shoidd  you  say  to  me  if  I  was  to  tell  you  that  I  was  going  to  be 
married?" 

^^  To  some  old  hag  ?"  said  Ralph. 

^  No,  no,"  cried  Arthur,  interrupting  him,  and  rubbing  his  hands  in 
an  ecstacy.  "  Wrong,  wrong  a^ain.  Mr.  Nickleby  for  once  at  fault- 
out,  quite  out !  To  a  young  and  beautiful  girl ;  fresh,  lovely,  bewitch- 
ing, and  not  nineteen.  Dark  eyes — ^long  eyelashes — ^ripe  and  ruddy 
lips  that  to  look  at  is  to  long  to  kiss — beautiful  clustering  hair  that 
one's  fingers  itch  to  play  with — such  a  waist  as  might  make  a  man 
dasp  the  air  iuToluntarily,  thinking  of  twining  his  arm  about  it — little 
"feet  that  tread  so  lightly  they  hardly  seem  to  walk  upon  the  ground- 
to  marry  all  this,  sir, — ^this — hey,  hey ! " 

^^  This  is  something  more  than  common  drivelling,"  said  Ralph,  after 
listening  with  a  curled  lip  to  the  old  sinner's  raptures.  ^^  The  girl's 
name? 

^^  Oh  deep,  deep !  See  now  how  deep  that  is !"  exclaimed  old  Arthur. 
^  He  knows  I  want  his  help,  he  knows  he  can  give  it  me,  he  knows 
it  must  all  turn  to  his  advantage,  he  sees  the  thing  already.  Her 
name — is  there  nobody  within  hearing  ?" 

**  Why,  who  the  devil  should  there  be  ?"  retorted  Ralph,  testily. 

*^  I  didn't  know  but  that  perhaps  somebody  might  be  passing  up  or 
down  the  stairs,"  said  Arthur  Gride,  after  looking  out  at  the  door  and 
carefully  re-closing  it ;  ^'  or  but  that  your  man  might  have  come  back 
and  might  have  been  listening  outside — clerks  and  servants  have  a 
trick  of  listening,  and  I  should  have  been  very  uncomfortable  if  Mr. 
Noggs— " 

**  Curse  Mr.  Noggs,"  said  Ralph,  sharply,  "  and  go  on  with  what 
you  have  to  say." 

*'  Curse  Mr.  Noggs,  by  all  means,"  rejoined  old  Arthur ;  "  I  am 
sure  I  have  not  the  least  objection  to  that.     Her  name  is — " 

"  Well,"  said  Ralph,  rendered  very  irritable  by  old  Arthur  s  pausing 
again,  ^'  what  is  it  ?" 

**  Madelme  Bray." 

Whatever  reasons  there  might  have  been — and  Arthur  Gride  ap- 
peared to  have  anticipated  some — for  the  mention  of  this  name  pro- 
ducing an  effect  upon  Ralph,  or  whatever  effect  it  really  did  produce 
upon  him,  he  permitted  none  to  manifest  itself,  but  calmly  repeated 
the  name  seversd  times,  as  if  reflecting  when  and  where  he  had  heard 
it  before. 

"  Bray,"  said  Ralph.  "  Bray— there  was  young  Bray  of — no,  he 
never  had  a  daughter." 

**  You  remember  Bray  ?"  rejoined  Arthur  Gride. 

*^  No,"  said  Ralph,  looking  vacantly  at  him. 

«  Not  Walter  Bray !  The  dashing  man,  who  used  his  handsome 
wife  so  ill?" 

^^  If  you  seek  to  recal  any  particular  dashing  man  to  my  recollection 
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by  such  a  trait  as  that,"  said  Ralph,  shrugging  his  shoulders,  ^  I  shall 
confound  him  with  nine-tenths  of  the  dashing  men  I  have  ever 
known." 

*^  Tut,  tut.  That  Bray  who  is  now  in  the  roles  of  the  Bench," 
said  old  Arthur.  ^'  You  can't  have  forgotten  Bray.  Both  of  us  did 
business  with  him.     Why,  he  owes  you  money — " 

"Oh  Aim/"  rejoined  Ralph.  "Ay,  ay.  Now  you  speak.  Oh! 
It's  hU  daughter,  is  it  ?" 

Naturally  as  this  was  said,  it  was  not  said  so  naturally  but  that  i 
kindred  spirit  like  old  Arthur  Gride  might  have  discerned  a  design 
upon  the  part  of  Ralph  to  lead  him  on  to  much  more  explicit  state- 
ments and  explanations  than  he  would  have  volunteered,  or  than  Ralph 
could  in  all  likelihood  have  obtained  by  any  other  means.  Old  Arthur, 
however,  was  so  intent  upon  his  own  designs,  that  he  suffered  himsdf 
to  be  over-reached,  and  had  no  suspicion  but  that  his  good  friend  wtt 
in  earnest. 

"  I  knew  you  couldn't  forget  him,  when  you  came  to  think  for  % 
moment,"  he  said. 

"  You  were  right,"  answered  Ralph.  *'  But  old  Arthur  Gride  and 
matrimony  is  a  most  anomalous  conjunction  of  words;  old  Arthur 
Gride  and  dark  eyes  and  eyelashes,  and  lips  that  to  look  at  is  to  long 
to  kiss,  and  clustering  hair  that  he  wants  to  play  with,  and  v^aists  thiU 
he  wants  to  span,  and  little  feet  that  don't  tread  upon  anything— old 
Arthur  Gride  and  such  things  as  these  is  more  monstrous  still ;  but 
old  Artlmr  Gride  marrying  the  daughter  of  a  ruined  ^  dashing  num '  m 
the  rules  of  the  Bench,  is  the  most  monstrous  and  incredible  of  all. 
Plainly,  friend  Arthur  Gride,  if  you  want  any  help  from  me  in  this 
business  (which  of  course  you  do,  or  you  would  not  be  here),  speak 
out,  and  to  the  purpose.  And,  above  all,  don't  talk  to  me  of  its  turning 
to  my  advantage,  for  I  know  it  must  turn  to  yours  also,  and  to  a  good 
round  tune  too,  or  you  would  have  no  finger  in  such  a  pie  as  this." 

There  was  enough  acerbity  and  sarcasm  not  only  in  the  matter  of 
Ralph's  speech,  but  in  the  tone  of  voice  in  which  he  uttered  it,  and  the 
looks  with  which  he  eked  it  out,  to  have  fired  even  the  ancient  usurer's 
cold  blood  and  Hushed  even  his  withered  cheek.  But  he  gave  vent  to 
no  demonstration  of  anger,  contenting  himself  with  exclaiming  as 
before,  "  What  a  man  it  is  ! "  and  rolling  his  head  from  side  to  side,  as 
if  in  unrestrained  enjoyment  of  his  fr^om  and  drollery.  Clearly 
observing,  however,  from  the  expression  in  Ralph's  features,  that  he 
had  best  come  to  the  point  as  speedily  as  might  be,  he  composed  him- 
self for  more  serious  business,  and  entered  upon  the  pith  and  marrow 
of  his  negotiation. 

First,  he  dwelt  upon  the  fact  that  Madeline  Bray  was  devoted  to  the 
support  and  maintenance,  and  was  a  slave  to  every  wish,  of  her  only 
parent,  who  had  no  other  friend  on  earth  ;  to  which  Ralph  rejoined 
tliat  he  had  heard  something  of  the  kind  before,  and  that  if  she  had 
known  a  little  more  of  the  world,  she  wouldn't  have  been  such  a  fool. 

Secondly,  he  enlarged  upon  the  character  of  her  father,  arguing,  that 
oven  taking  it  for  granted  that  he  loved  her  in  return  with  the  utmost 
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afiection  of  which  he  was  capable,  jet  he  loved  himself  a  great  deal 
better;  which  Ralph  said  it  was  quite  unnecessary  to  saj  anything 
more  about,  as  that  was  very  natural,  and  probable  enough, 

And,  thirdly,  old  Arthur  premised  that  the  girl  was  a  delicate  and 
beautifiil  creature,  and  that  he  had  really  a  hankering  to  have  her  for 
bis  wife.  To  this  Ralph  deinied  no  other  rejoinder  than  a  harsh 
smile,  and  a  glance  at  the  shnvelled  old  creature  before  him,  which 
"were,  however,  sufficiently  expressive. 

*'  Now,"  said  Ghride,  ^^  for  the  little  plan  I  have  in  my  mind  to  bring 
this  about ;  because,  I  haven't  offered  myself  even  to  the  father  ye^ 
I  should  have  told  you.  But  that  you  have  gathered  already  ?  Ah  I 
oh  dear,  oh  dear,  what  an  edged-tool  you  are  ! 

^^  Don't  play  with  me  then,"  said  Ralph,  impatiently.  *•*•  You  know 
the  proverb." 

*^  A  reply  always  on  the  tip  of  his  tongue !"  cried  old  Arthur,  raising 
his  hands  and  eyes  in  admiration.  ^'  He  is  always  prepared  !  Oh  dear, 
what  a  blessing  to  have  such  a  ready  wit,  and  so  much  ready  money  to 
back  it !"  Then,  suddenly  changing  his  tone,^e  went  on  :— "  I  have 
been  backwards  and  forwards  to  Bray's  lodgings  several  times  within 
the  last  six  months.  It  is  just  half  a  year  since  I  first  saw  this  delicate 
morsel,  and,  oh  dear,  what  a  delicate  morsel  it  is  !  But  that  is  neither 
bere  nor  there.  I  am  his  detaining  creditor  forseventeen  hundred  pounds." 

^  You  talk  as  if  you  were  the  only  detaining  creditor,"  said  Ralph, 
]mlling  out  his  pocket-book.  '^  I  am  another  for  nine  hundred  and 
seventy-five  pounds,  four  and  threepence." 

*'  The  only  other,  Mr.  Nickleby,"  said  old  Arthur,  eagerly.  "  The 
only  other.  Nobody  else  went  to  the  expense  of  lodging  a  detainer, 
trusting  to  our  holding  him  fast  enough,  I  warrant  you.  We  both  fell 
into  the  same  snare— oh,  dear,  what  a  pitfall  it  was ;  it  almost  ruined 
me !  And  lent  him  our  money  upon  bUls,  with  only  one  name  besides 
bis  own,  which  to  be  sure  everybody  supposed  to  be  a  good  one,  and 
wms  as  negotiable  as  money,  but  which  turned  out — you  know  how. 
Just  as  we  should  have  come  upon  him,  he  died  insolvent.  Ah  !  it 
went  very  nigh  to  ruin  me,  that  loss  did !" 

t    **  Go  on  with  your  scheme,"  said  Ralph.    "  It's  of  no  use  raising  the 
ciy  of  our  trade  just  now ;  there's  nobody  to  hear  us." 

**  It's  always  as  well  to  talk  that  way,"  returned  old  Arthur,  with  a 
chuckle,  "  whether  there's  anybody  to  hear  us  or  not.  Practice  makes 
perfect,  you  know.  Now,  if  I  offer  myself  to  Bray  as  his  son-in-law, 
upon  one  simple  condition  that  the  moment  I  am  fast  married  he  shall 
be  quietly  released,  and  have  an  allowance  to  live  just  t'other  side  the 
water  like  a  gentleman  (he  can't  live  long,  for  I  have  asked  his  doctor, 
mud  he  declares  that  his  complaint  is  one  of  the  Heart  and  it  is  impos- 
sible), and  if  all  the  advantages  of  this  condition  are  properly  stated 
and  dwelt  upon  to  him,  do  you  think  he  could  resist  me  ?  And  if  he 
oould  not  resist  iiw,  do  you  think  his  daughter  could  resist  him  ? 
Shouldn't  I  have  her  Mrs.  Arthur  Gride— pretty  Mrs.  Arthur  Gride 
— »  tit-bit — a  dainty  chick — shouldn't  I  have  her  Mrs.  Arthur  Gride 
hi  a  week,  a  month,  a  day — any  time  I  chose  to  name  ?" 

H  H 
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^^  €ro  on,"  said  Ralpb,  nodding  bis  head  ddiberaiely,  and  speaking  in 
a  tone  whose  studied  coldness  presented  a  strange  oontrast  to  the  rap- 
turous squeak  to  which  his  firiend  had  gradnallj  mounted.  ^^  Go  on. 
You  didn't  come  here  to  ask  me  that." 

^^  Oh  dear,  how  70Q  talk !"  cried  old  Arthur,  edging  himsdf  doKr 
still  to  Ralph.  *'  Of  course,  I  didn't — I  don't  pretend  I  did !  I  came 
to  ask  what  you  would  take  from  me,  if  I  prospered  with  the  £ither, 
for  this  debt  of  yours — five  shillings  in  the  pound — six  and  eightpenee 
— ^ten  shillings  ?  I  tcould  go  as  faur  as  ten  for  such  a  friend  as  you,  we 
have  always  been  on  such  good  terms,  but  you  won't  be  so  hard  upoa 
me  as  that,  I  know.     Now,  will  you  T 

"  There's  something  more  to  be  told,"  sud  Ralph,  as  stony  and  ioi- 
movable  as  ever. 

"  Yes,  yes,  there  is,  but  you  won't  give  me  time,"  returned  Arthur 
Gride.    ^^  I  want  a  backer  in  this  matter — one  who  can  talk,  and  ur^ 
and  press  a  point,  which  you  can  do  as  no  man  can.     I  can't  do  thai, , 
for  I  am  a  poor,  timid,  nervous  creature.     Now,  if  you  get  a  good 
composition  for  this  debt,  which  you  long  a^o  gave  up  for  lost,  yoall 
stand  my  friend,  and  help  me.     Won't  you  r 
There's  something  more,"  said  Ralph. 
No,  no,  indeed,"  cried  Arthur  Grride. 
Yes,  yes,  indeed.     I  tell  you  yes,"  said  Ralph. 

^^  Oh !"  returned  old  Arthur,  feigning  to  be  suddenly  enlightened. 
^'  You  mean  something  more,  as  concerns  myself  and  my  intentioi. 
Ay,  surely,  surely.     Shall  I  mention  that  V 

"  I  think  you  had  better,"  rejoined  Ralph,  drily. 

^^  I  didn't  like  to  trouble  you  with  that,  because  I  supposed  your 
interest  would  cease  with  your  own  concern  in  the  a&ir,"  said 
Arthur  Gride.  "  That's  kind  of  you  to  ask.  Oh  dear,  how  very  kind 
of  you  !  Why,  supposing  I  had  a  knowledge  of  some  property — some 
little  property — very  little — to  which  this  pretty  chick  was  entitled ; 
which  nobody  does  or  can  know  of  at  this  time,  but  which  her  husband 
could  sweep  into  his  pouch,  if  he  knew  as  much  as  I  do,  would  that 
account  for — " 

"  For  the  whole  proceeding,"  rejoined  Ralph,  abruptly.  *'  Now,  let 
me  turn  this  matter  over,  and  consider  what  I  ought  to  have  if  I  should 
help  you  to  success." 

"  But  don't  be  hard,"  cried  old  Arthur,  raising  his  hands  with  an 
imploring  gesture,  and  speaking  in  a  tremulous  voice.  *'  Don't  be  too 
hard  upon  me.  It's  a  very  small  property,  it  is  indeed.  Say  the  ten 
shillings,  and  we'll  close  the  bargain.  It's  more  than  I  ought  to  give, 
but  you're  so  kind — shall  we  say  the  ten  ?     Do  now,  do." 

Ralph  took  no  notice  of  these  supplications,  but  sat  for  three  or  four 
minutes  in  a  brown  study,  looking  thoughtfully  at  the  person  from 
whom  they  proceeded.  After  sufficient  cogitation  he  broke  silence,  and 
it  certainly  could  not  be  objected  that  he  used  any  needless  circumlocu- 
tion, or  failed  to  speak  directly  to  the  purpose. 

*'  If  you  married  this  girl  without  me,"  said  Ralph,  "  you  must  pay  roy 
debt  in  full,  because  you  couldn't  set  her  father  free  otherwise.  It's  plain. 
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then,  that  I  must  have  the  whole  amount,  clear  of  all  deduction  or  in- 
eombrance,  or  I  should  lose  from  being  honoured  with  jour  confidence, 
instead  of  gaining  by  it.  That's  the  first  article  of  the  treaty.  For 
the  second,  I  shall  stipulate  that  for  my  trouble  in  negotiation  and  per- 
saasion,  and  helping  you  to  this  fortune,  I  have  five  hundred  pounds— 
that's  very  little,  because  you  have  the  ripe  lips,  and  the  clustering 
hair,  and  what  not,  all  to  yourself.  For  the  third  and  last  article,  I 
require  that  you  execute  a  bond  to  me,  this  day,  bindmg  yourself  in 
the  payment  of  these  two  sums,  before  noon  of  the  day  of  your  marriage 
with  Madeline  Bray.  You  have  told  me  I  can  urge  and  press  a  point. 
I  press  this  one,  and  will  take  nothing  less  than  these  terms.  Accept 
them  if  you  like.  If  not,  marry  her  without  me  if  you  can.  I  shall 
still  get  my  debt." 

To  all  entreaties,  protestations,  and  offers  of  compromise  between 
his  own  proposals  and  those  which  Arthur  Gride  had  first  suggested, 
Balph  was  deaf  as  an  adder.  He  would  enter  into  no  further  aiscus- 
aion  of  the  subject,  and  while  old  Arthur  dilated  upon  the  enormity 
of  his  demands  and  proposed  modifications  of  them,  approaching  by 
degrees  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  terms  he  resisted,  sat  perfectly  mute, 
looking  with  an  air  of  quiet  abstraction  over  the  entries  and  papers  in 
his  pocket-book.  Finding  that  it  was  impossible  to  make  any  impres- 
men  upon  his  stanch  friend,  Arthur  Gride,  who  had  prepared  himself 
ibr  some  such  result  before  he  came,  consented  with  a  heavy  heart  to 
the  proposed  treaty,  and  upon  the  spot  filled  up  the  bond  required 
(Ralph  kept  such  instruments  handy),  after  exacting  the  condition  that 
Mr.  Nickleby  should  accompany  him  to  Bray's  lodgings  that  very 
hour,  and  open  the  negotiation  at  once,  should  circumstances  appear 
auspicious  and  favourable  to  their  designs. 

In  pursuance  of  this  last  understanding  the  worthy  gentlemen  went 
out  together  shortly  afterwards,  and  Newman  Noggs  emerged,  bottle 
in  hand,  from  the  cupboard,  out  of  the  upper  door  of  which,  at  the 
imminent  risk  of  detection,  he  had  more  than  once  thrust  his  red  nose 
when  such  parts  of  the  subject  were  under  discussion  as  interested 
him  most. 

^^  I  have  no  appetite  now,"  said  Newman,  putting  the  flask  in  his 
pocket.     *'^  I've  had  my  dinner." 

Having  delivered  this  observation  in  a  very  grievous  and  doleful 
tone,  Newman  reached  the  door  in  one  long  limp,  and  came  back  again 
in  another. 

"  I  don't  know  who  she  may  be,  or  what  she  may  be,"  he  said ; 
**  but  I  pity  her  with  all  my  heart  and  soul ;  and  I  can't  help  her, 
nor  can  I  any  of  the  people  against  whom  a  hundred  tricks — but  none 
•o  vile  as  this — are  plotted  every  day !  Well,  that  adds  to  my  pain, 
hut  not  to  theirs.  The  thing  is  no  worse  because  I  know  it,  and  it 
tcHrtures  me  as  well  as  them.  Gride  and  Nickleby !  Good  pair  for 
a  curricle — oh  roguery !  roguery  !  rojjuery  !" 

With  these  reflections,  and  a  very  hard  knock  on  the  crown  of  his 
unfortunate  hat  at  each  repetition  of  the  last  word,  Newman  Noggs, 
whose  brain  was  a  little  muddled  by  so  much  of  the  contents  of  Uio 
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pocket-pistol  as  had  found  their  way  there  during  his  recent  conceal- 
ment, went  forth  to  seek  such  consolation  as  might  be  derivable  from 
the  beef  and  greens  of  some  cheap  eating-house. 

Meanwhile  the  two  plotters  had  betaken  themselves  to  the  same 
house  whither  Nicholas  had  repaired  for  the  first  time  but  a  few 
mornings  before,  and  having  obtained  access  to  Mr.  Bray,  and  foimd 
his  daughter  from  home,  had,  by  a  train  of  the  most  masterly  ap- 
proaches that  Ralph's  utmost  skill  could  frame,  at  length  laid  open  the 
real  object  of  their  visit. 

^^  There  he  sits,  Mr.  Bray,"  said  Ralph,  as  the  invalid,  not  yot 
recovered  from  his  surprise,  reclined  in  his  chair,  looking  idtemately 
at  him  and  Arthur  Gride.  ^'  What  if  he  has  had  the  ill  fortune  to  be 
one  cause  of  your  detention  in  this  place— I  have  been  another ;  men 
must  live ;  you  are  too  much  a  man  of  the  world  not  to  see  that  in 
its  true  light.  We  offer  the  best  reparation  in  our  power.  Reparation! 
Here  is  an  offer  of  marriage,  that  many  a  titled  father  would  leap  at, 
for  his  child.  Mr.  Arthur  Gride,  with  the  fortune  of  a  prince.  Think 
what  a  haul  it  is!" 

"  My  daughter,  sir,"  returned  Bray,  haughtily,  "  as  /  have  brought 
her  up,  would  be  a  rich  recompense  for  the  largest  fortune  that  a  man 
could  bestow  in  exchange  for  her  hand." 

^'  Precisely  what  I  told  you,"  said  the  artfril  Ralph,  turning  to  his 
friend,  old  Arthur.  ^^  Precisely  what  made  me  consider  the  thing  so 
fair  and  easy.  There  is  no  obligation  on  either  side.  You  have 
money,  and  Miss  Madeline  has  beauty  and  worth.  She  has  youth,  yon 
have  money.  She  has  not  money,  you  have  not  youth.  Tit  for  tat — 
quits — a  match  of  Heaven's  own  making  ! " 

'^  Matches  are  made  in  Heaven,  they  say,"  added  Arthur  Gride, 
leering  hideously  at  the  father-in-law  he  wanted.  "  If  we  are  married, 
it  will  be  destiny,  according  to  that." 

"  Then  think,  Mr.  Bray,"  said  Ralph,  hastily  substituting  for  this 
argument  considerations  more  nearly  allied  to  earth,  ^^  Think  what 
a  stake  is  involved  in  the  acceptance  or  rejection  of  these  proposals  of 
my  friend — " 

**How  can  I  accept  or  reject,"  interrupted  Mr.  Bray,  vrith  an 
irritable  consciousness  that  it  really  rested  with  him  to  decide.  "  It  is 
for  my  daughter  to  accept  or  reject;  it  is  for  my  daughter.  You 
know  that." 

"  True,"  said  Ralph,  emphatically ;  "  but  you  have  still  the  power 
to  advise ;  to  state  the  reasons  for  and  against ;  to  hint  a  wish." 

" To  hint  a  wish,  sir!"  returned  the  debtor,  proud  and  mean  hv 
turns,  and  selfish  at  all  times.  "  I  am  her  father,  am  I  not  ?  Why 
should  I  hint,  and  beat  about  the  bush  ?  Do  you  suppose,  like  her 
mother's  friends  and  my  enemies — a  curse  upon  them  all — that  there 
is  anything  in  what  she  has  done  for  mo  but  duty,  sir,  but  duty  ?  C>r 
do  you  think  that  my  having  been  unfortunate  is  a  sufficient  reason 
why  our  relative  positions  should  be  changed,  and  that  she  should  com- 
mand and  I  should  obey  ?  Hint  a  wish,  too !  Perhaps  you  think 
because  you  see  me  in  this  place  and  scarcely  able  to  l^ve  this  chair 
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without  assistanoey  that  I  am  some  broken-spirited  dependent  creature, 
without  the  courage  or  power  to  do  what  I  may  think  best  for  my 
own  child.     Still  the  power  to  hint  a  wish  \     I  hope  so !" 

^'  Pardon  me,"  returned  Ralph,  who  thoroughly  knew  his  man,  and 
had  taken  his  ground  accordingly ;  ^'  you  do  not  hear  me  out.  I  was 
about  to  say,  that  your  hinting  a  wish— oven  hinting  a  wish — would 
surely  be  equivalent  to  commanding." 

^^  Why,  of  course  it  would,"  retorted  Mr.  Bray,  in  an  exasperated 
tone.  ^*'  If  you  don't  happen  to  have  heard  of  the  time,  sir,  I  tell  you 
that  there  was  a  time,  when  I  carried  every  point  in  triumph  against 
her  mother  s  whole  family,  although  they  had  power  and  wealth  on 
their  side — by  my  will  alone." 

*^  Still,"  rejoined  Ralph,  as  mildly  as  his  nature  would  allow  him, 
^^  you  have  not  heard  me  out.  You  are  a  man  yet  qualified  to  shine  in 
society,  with  many  years  of  life  before  you — ^that  is,  if  you  lived  in 
freer  air,  and  under  brighter  skies,  and  chose  your  own  companions. 
Craiety  is  your  element,  you  have  shone  in  it  before.  Fashion  and 
freedom  for  you.  France,  and  an  annuity  that  would  support  you  there 
in  luxury,  would  givo  you  a  new  lease  of  life — transfer  you  to  a  new 
existence.  The  town  rang  with  your  expensive  pleasures  once,  and  you 
could  blaze  upon  a  new  scene  again,  profiting  by  experience,  and  living 
a  little  at  others'  cost,  instead  of  letting  others  live  at  yours.  What  is 
there  on  the  reverse  side  of  the  picture  ?  What  is  there  ?  I  don't 
know  which  is  the  nearest  church-yard,  but  a  gravestone  there, 
wherever  it  is,  and  a  dato-— perhrps  two  years  hence,  perhaps  twenty. 
That's  all." 

Mr.  Bray  rested  his  elbow  on  the  arm  of  his  chair,  and  shaded  his 
&ce  with  his  hand. 

"  I  speak  plainly,"  said  Ralph,  sitting  down  beside  him,  "  because  I 
feel  strongly.  It's  my  interest  that  you  should  marry  your  daughter  to 
my  friend  Gride,  because  then  he  sees  me  paid — in  pa^  that  is.  I  don't 
disguise  it.  I  acknowledge  it  openly.  But  what  interest  have  you  in 
recommending  her  to  such  a  step  ?  Keep  that  in  view.  She  might 
object,  remonstrate,  shed  tears,  talk  of  his  being  too  old,  and  plead  that 
her  life  would  be  rendered  miserable.     But  what  is  it  now  ?'* 

Several  slight  gestures  on  the  part  of  the  invalid,  showed  that  these 
arguments  were  no  more  \oti  upon  him,  than  the  smallest  iota  of  his 
demeanour  was  upon  Ralph. 

"  What  is  it  now,  I  say,"  pursued  the  wily  usurer,  "  or  what  has  it 
a  chance  of  being  ?  If  you  died,  indeed,  the  people  you  hate  would 
make  her  happy.     But  can  you  bear  the  thought  of  that  ?" 

*•*  No  !"  returned  Bray,  urged  by  a  vindictive  impulse  he  could  not 
repress. 

*^  I  should  imagine  not,  indeed !"  said  Ralph,  quietly.  '*  If  she  profits 
by  anybody's  death,"  this  was  said  in  a  lower  tone,  '^  let  it  be  by  her 
hu8lMmd's---don  t  let  her  have  to  look  back  to  yours,  as  the  event  from 
which  to  date  a  happier  life.  Where  is  the  objection  ?  Let  me  hear  it 
stated.  What  is  it  f  That  her  suitor  is  an  old  man.  Why,  how  often 
do  men  of  family  and  fortune,  who  haven't  your  excuse,  but  have  all  the 
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means  and  superfluities  of  life  within  their  reach — how  often  do  ihef 
many  their  daughters  to  old  men,  or  (worse  still)  to  young  men  without 
heads  or  hearts,  to  tickle  some  idle  vanity,  strengthen  some  family 
interest,  or  secure  some  seat  in  Parliament !  Judge  for  her,  sir,  judge 
for  her.     You  must  know  hest,  and  she  will  live  to  thank  you." 

*^  Hush  !  hush !"  cried  Mr.  Bray,  suddenly  starting  up,  and  coyering 
^Ralph's  mouth  with  his  tremhling  hand.     ^^  I  hear  her  at  the  door  T 

There  was  a  gleam  of  conscience  in  the  shame  and  terror  of  this 
hasty  action,  which,  in  one  short  moment,  tore  the  thin  coyering  of 
sophistry  from  the  cruel  design,  and  laid  it  hare  in  all  its  meanness  and 
heartless  deformity.  The  father  fell  into  his  chair  pale  and  tremhling ; 
Arthur  Gride  plucked  and  fumhled  at  his  hat,  and  durst  not  nuse  hit 
eyes  from  the  floor ;  even  Ralph  crouched  for  the  moment  like  a  heaten 
hound,  cowed  hy  the  presence  of  one  young  innocent  girl ! 

The  eflect  was  almost  as  hrief  as  sudden.  Ralph  was  the  first  to 
recover  himself,  and  observing  Madeline's  looks  of  alarm,  entreated  the 
poor  girl  to  be  composed,  assuring  her  that  there  was  no  cause  for  fear. 

^'A  sudden  spasm,"  said  Ralph,  glancing  at  Mr.  Bray.  ^^He  is 
quite  well  now/' 

It  might  have  moved  a  very  hard  and  worldly  heart  to  see  the  young 
and  beautiful  creature,  whose  certain  misery  they  had  been  contriving 
but  a  minute  before,  throw  her  arms  about  her  father  s  neck,  and  pour 
forth  words  of  tender  sympathy  and  love,  the  sweetest  a  father  s  ear 
can  know,  or  child's  lips  form.  But  Ralph  looked  coldly  on;  and 
Arthur  Gride,  whose  bleared  eyes  gloated  only  over  the  outward 
beauties,  and  were  blind  to  the  spirit  which  reigned  within,  evinced— i 
fantastic  kind  of  warmth  certainly,  but  not  exactly  that  kind  of  warmth 
of  feeling  which  the  contemplation  of  virtue  usually  inspires. 

"  Madeline,"  said  her  father,  gently  disengaging  himself,  *'  it  was 
nothing."  ] 

"  But  you  had  that  spasm  yesterday,  and  it  is  terrible  to  see  you  in 
such  pain.     Can  I  do  nothing  for  you  ?" 

"  Nothing  just  now.  Here  are  two  gentlemen,  Madeline,  one  of  whom 
you  have  seen  before.  She  used  to  say,"  added  Mr.  Bray,  addressing 
Arthur  Gride,  "  that  the  sight  of  you  always  made  me  worse.  That 
was  natural,  knowing  what  she  did,  and  only  what  she  did,  of  our 
connexion  and  its  results.  Well,  well.  Perhaps  she  may  change  her 
mind  on  that  point ;  girls  have  leave  to  change  their  minds,  you  know. 
You  are  very  tired,  my  dear." 

"  I  am  not,  indeed." 

"  Indeed  you  are.     You  do  too  much." 

**  I  wish  I  could  do  more." 

"  I  know  you  do,  but  you  over-task  your  strength.  This  wretched 
life,  my  love,  of  daily  labour  and  fatigue,  is  more  than  you  can  bear, 
I  am  sure  it  is.     Poor  Madeline  !" 

With  these  and  many  more  kind  words,  Mr.  Bray  drew  his  daughter 
to  him  and  kissed  her  cheek  affectionately.  Ralph,  watching  him 
sharply  and  closely  in  the  mean  time,  made  his  way  towards  the  door, 
and  signed  to  Gride  to  follow  him. 
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**  You  will  communicate  with  us  again  V  said  Ralph. 
"  Yes,  yes,"  returned  Mr.  Bray,  hastily  thrusting  his  daughter 
aside.     ^^  In  a  week.     Give  me  a  week." 

"  One  week,"  said  Ralph,  turning  to  his  companion,  "  from  to-day. 
Qood  morning.     Miss  Madeline,  I  kiss  your  hand." 

*'  We  will  shake  hands,  Gride,"  said  Mr.  Bray,  extending  his,  as  old 
Arthur  howed.  ^'  You  mean  well,  no  douht.  I  am  hound  to  say  so 
now.  If  I  owed  you  money,  that  was  not  your  fault.  Madeline,  my 
love — your  hand  here." 

^  Oh  dear !  If  the  young  lady  would  condescend — only  the  tips  of 
her  fingers"— said  Arthur,  hesitating  and  half  retreating. 

Madeline  shrunk  involuntarily  from  the  gohlin  figure,  hut  she  placed 
the  tips  of  her  fingers  in  his  hand  and  instantly  withdrew  them.  After 
an  ineffectual  clutch,  intended  to  detain  and  carry  them  to  his  lips,  old 
Arthur  gave  his  own  fingers  a  mumbling  kiss,  and  with  many  amorous 
distortions  of  visage  went  in  pursuit  of  his  friend,  who  was  by  this 
time  in  the  street. 

*'*'  What  does  he  say,  what  does  he  say — ^what  does  the  giant  say  to 
the  pigmy?"  inquired  Arthur  Gride,  hobbling  up  to  Ralph. 

^  What  does  the  piemy  say  to  the  giant  ?  "  rejoined  Ralph,  elevating 
his  eyebrows  and  lookmg  down  upon  his  questioner. 

"  He  doesn't  know  what  to  say,"  replied  Arthur  Gride.  "  He  hopes 
and  fears.     But  is  she  not  a  dainty  morsel  ?" 

I  have  no  great  taste  for  beauty,"  growled  Ralph. 
But  I  have,"  rejoined  Arthur,  rubbing  his  hands.     ^'  Oh  dear  I 
How  handsome  her  eyes  looked  when  she  was  stooping  over  him — 
such  long  lashes — such  delicate  fringe  I    She — she — looked  at  me  so 
•oft," 

**  Not  over-lovingly,  I  think  ?"  said  Ralph.    "  Did  she  ?" 

**  Do  you  think  not  ?"  replied  old  Arthur.  "  But  don't  you  think 
H  can  be  brought  about^-don  t  you  think  it  can  ?" 

Ralph  looked  at  him  with  a  contemptuous  frown,  and  replied  with 
a  sneer,  and  betw^n  his  teeth— 

^^  Did  you  mark  his  telling  her  she  v^as  tired  and  did  too  much,  and 
over-tasked  her  strength  ?" 

"Ay,  ay.     What  of  it?" 

**  When  do  you  think  he  ever  told  her  that  before  ?  The  life  is 
more  than  she  can  bear.     Yes,  yes.     He'll  change  it  for  her." 

"  D'ye  think  it's  done?"  inquired  old  Arthur,  peering  into  his  com- 
panion's face  with  half-closed  eyes. 

*^  I  am  sure  it's  done,"  said  Ralph.  "  He  is  trying  to  deceive 
himself,  even  before  our  eyes,  already — making  believe  that  he  thinks 
of  her  good  and  not  his  own — acting  a  virtuous  part,  and  so  considerate 
and  affectionate,  sir,  that  the  daughter  scarcely  knew  him.  I  saw  a 
tear  of  surprise  in  her  eye.  There'll  be  a  few  more  tears  of  surprise 
there  before  long,  though  of  a  different  kind.  Oh !  we  may  wait  with 
confidence  for  this  day  week." 
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CHAPTER  XLYIU. 

BBHrO  FOB  THB  BENBFIT  OF  KB.  TUTCKNT  CBITMMLBS,  ▲MD  POfttlTHiT 

HIS  LAST  appbabahcb  on  THU  STAOa. 

It  was  with  a  yery  Bad  and  heary  heart,  oppreMod  hj  many  paiaM 
ideas,  that  Nicholas  retraced  his  steps  eastward  and  betook  himsdito 
the  coanting-hoase  of  Cheeryble  Brothers.  Whaterer  the  idb  hopn 
he  had  su&red  himself  to  entertain,  whaterer  the  pleasant  tImbs 
which  had  spmnff  np  in  his  mind  and  grouped  themselTea  loond  ths 
fidr  image  of  Madeline  Bray,  they  were  now  dispelled,  and  not  a  Tcst^ 
of  their  gaiety  and  brightness  remained. 

It  would  be  a  poor  compliment  to  Nicholas's  better  natoze^  and  oos 
which  he  was  Tery  £u*  firom  deserving,  to  insinuate  that  the  acdotiaB, 
and  such  a  solution,  of  the  mystery  which  had  seemed  to  sammni 
Madeline  Bray,  when  he  was  k;norant  eren  of  h^  name,  had  damped  hii 
ardour  or  cooled  the  fervour  of  his  admiratbn.  If  he  had  regarded  Imt 
before,  with  such  a  passion  as  young  men  attracted  by  mere  beauty 
and  elegance  may  entertain,  he  was  now  consdous  of  much  deeper  anl 
stronger  feelings.  But,  reverence  for  the  truth  and  pnri^  of  her  hearty 
respe^  for  the  helplessness  and  loneliness  of  her  situation,  sympallif 
with  the  trials  of  one  so  young  and  fiiir,  and  admiration  of  her  gmt 
and  noble  spirit,  all  seemed  to  raise  her  &r  above  his  reach,  and,  whib 
they  imparted  new  depth  and  dignity  to  his  love,^to  whisper  that  it 
was  hopeless. 

^^  I  will  keep  my  word,  as  I  have  pledged  it  to  her,"  said  Nicho]ai» 
manfully.  ^^  This  is  no  common  trust  tl:^t  I  have  to  dischaige,  and  I 
will  perform  the  double  duty  that  is  imposed  upon  me  most  scrupn- 
lously  and  strictly.  My  secret  feelings  deserve  no  consideration  ia 
such  a  case  as  this,  and  they  shall  have  none." 

Still,  there  were  the  secret  feelings  in  existence  just  the  same,  and  ia 
secret  Nicholas  rather  encouraged  them  than  otherwise ;  reasoning  (if 
he  reasoned  at  all)  that  there  they  could  do  no  harm  to  anybody  hot 
himself,  and  that  if  he  kept  them  to  himself  firom  a  sense  of  duty,  1m 
had  an  additional  right  to  entertain  himself  with  them  as  a  rewaid  for 
his  heroism. 

All  these  thoughts,  coupled  with  what  he  had  seen  that  mominff 
and  the  anticipation  of  his  next  visit,  rendered  him  a  very  diw 
and  abstracted  companion ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  Tim  Linkinwater 
suspected  he  must  have  made  the  mistake  of  a  figure  somewhere,  which 
vras  preying  upon  his  mind,  and  seriously  conjiued  him,  if  such  were 
the  case,  to  make  a  clean  breast  and  scratch  it  out,  rather  than  have 
his  whole  life  embittered  by  the  tortures  of  remorse. 

But  in  lo^y  to  these  considerate  representations,  and  many  othen 

b||^^ROm  Tun  and  Mr.  Frank,  Nicholas  could  only  be  brought  to 

^^i^^Hfe  he  vras  never  merrier  in  his  life ;  and  so  went  on  all  day,  and 

^       ^^■lowards  home  at  night,  still  turning  over  and  over  again  the 
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mne  sabjects,  thinking  OTer  and  oyer  again  the  same  things,  and 
aniTiBff  OTer  and  over  again  at  the  same  conclusions. 

In  this  pensive,  wayward,  and  uncertain  state,  people  are  apt  to 
lounge  and  loiter  without  knowing  why,  to  read  placards  on  the  walls 
-with  great  attention  and  without  the  smallest  idai  of  one  word  of  their 
contents,  and  to  stare  most  earnestly  through  shop-windows  at  things 
which  they  don't  see.  It  was  thus  that  Nicholas  found  himself  poring 
with  the  utmost  interest  over  a  large  play-hill  hanging  outside  a 
Minor  Theatre  which  he  had  to  pass  on  his  way  home,  and  reading  a 
list  of  the  actors  and  actresses  who  had  promised  to  do  honour  to  some 
approaching  benefit,  with  as  much  gravity  as  if  it  had  been  a  catalogue 
of  the  names  of  those  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  stood  highest  upon  the 
Book  of  Fate,  and  he  had  been  looking  anxiously  for  his  own.  He 
glanced  at  the  top  of  the  bill,  with  a  smile  at  his  own  dulness,  as  he 
|irepared  to  resume  his  walk,  and  there  saw  announced,  in  laige  letters 
with  a  laige  space  between  each  of  them,  ^'  Positively  the  last  appear- 
ance of  Mr.  Vincent  Crummies  of  Provincial  Celebrity!!!" 

^^  Nonsense !"  said  Nicholas,  turning  back  again.     ^'  It  can't  be." 

But  there  it  was.  In  one  line  by  itself  was  an  announcement  of  the 
first  night  of  a  new  melo -drama ;  in  another  line  by  itself  was  an 
announcement  of  the  last  six  nights  of  an  old  one ;  a  third  line  was 
devoted  to  the  re-engagement  of  the  unrivalled  African  Knife-swallower, 
1^0  had  kindly  sunered  himself  to  be  prevailed  upon  to  forego  his 
country  engagements  for  one  week  longer ;  a  fourth  line  announced 
that  Mr.  Smttle  Timberry,  having  recovered  from  his  late  severe 
indisposition,  would  have  the  honour  of  appearing  that  evening ;  a 
fifth  line  said  that  there  were  ^^  Cheers,  Tears,  and  Laughter  !"  every 
nifiht ;  a  sixth,  that  that  was  positively  the  last  appearance  of  Mr. 
Vincent  Crummies  of  Provincial  Celebrity. 

^'  Surely  it  must  be  the  same  man,"  thought  Nicholas.  ^^  There 
can't  be  two  Vincent  Crummleses." 

The  better  to  settle  this  question  he  referred  to  the  bill  again,  and 
finding  ihat  there  was  a  Baron  in  the  first  piece,  and  that  Roberto  (his 
son)  was  enacted  by  one  Master  Crummies,  and  Spaletro  (his  nephew) 
by  one  Master  Percy  Crummies — their  last  appearances — and  that, 
incidental  to  the  piece,  was  a  characteristic  dance  by  the  characters,  and 
ft  Castanet  pas  seul  by  the  Infant  Phenomenon — her  last  appearance — 
be  no  longer  entertained  any  doubt ;  and  presenting  himself  at  the  stage 
door,  and  sending  in  a  scrap  of  paper  with  ^^  Mr.  Johnson "  written 
thereon  in  pencil  was  presently  conducted  by  a  Robber,  with  a  very 
large  belt  and  buckle  round  his  waist,  and  very  large  leather  gauntlets 
on  his  hands,  into  the  presence  of  his  former  manager. 

Mr.  Crummies  was  unfeignedly  glad  to  see  him,  and  starting  up 
firom  before  a  small  dressing-glass,  with  one  very  bushy  eyebrow  stuck 
aa  crooked  over  his  left  eye,  and  the  fellow  eyebrow  and  the  calf  of 
one  of  his  legs  in  his  hand,  embraced  him  cordially;  at  the  same  time 
observing,  that  it  would  do  Mrs.  Crummles's  heart  good  to  bid  him 
good-bye  before  they  went. 

^  You  were  always  a  favourite  of  hers,  Johnson,"  said  Cmmmles, 
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*^  always  were  fitom  the  firat  I  was  quite  eaaj  in  mj  mind  about  jm 
from  that  first  day  yon  dined  with  na.  One  that  Mik  Cmnunka  took 
a  fancy  to,  was  sure  to  torn  oat  right.  Ah !  Johnson,  what  a  wooaa 
thatisT 

**  I  am  sinoerdy  obliged  to  her  for  her  kindness  in  this  and  all  other 
re^Mcta,"  said  Nicholu.  ^  Bat  where  are  yoa  going,  that  yon  talk 
a]|oat  bidding  good-bjre  V 

."  Haven't  yoa  seen  it  in  the  papas  T  said  Qmmnilf%  witk 
dignity* 

«« No,*  replied  Nicholaa. 

^  I  wonder  at  that,**  said  the  manager.   ^It  wassmoogthe 
I  had  the  paragraph  here  somewhere — ^bat  I  don't  know— oh,  ye%  hen 

IS. 

So  saying,  Mr.  Crammka,  after  pretending  thai  he  thoogbt  he  nmit 
have  lost  it,  prodnoed  a  square  inch  of  newspaper  from  the  po^et  ef 
the  pantaloons  he  wore  in  priTate  life  (whidi,  together  with  the  ptaia 
clothes  of  aeyeral  other  gentlemen,  lay  scattered  about  on  a  kind  d 
dresBer  in  the  room),  and  gave  it  to  Nichohuto  read : — 

^^  The  talented  Vincent  Crummies,  lon^  favourably  known  to  fiuae 
as  a  country  manager  and  actor  of  no  orcunaiy  pretensions,  is  about  to 
croes  the  Atlantic  on  a  histrionic  expedition.  Crummies  is  to  be  aoooa»- 
panied,  we  hear,  by  his  kdy  and  gifted  fiunily.  We  know  no  mn 
superior  to  Crummies  in  his  particular  line  of  character,  or  ma  who^ 
whether  as  a  public  or  phTate  indiTidual,  could  cairy  with  him  the 
best  wishes  of  a  larger  circle  of  friends.  Grummkn  is  certain  to 
succeed." 

^^  Here's  another  bit,"  said  Mr.  Crummies,  handing  orer  a  skiD 
smaller  scrap.     ^^This  is  from  the  notices  to  correspondents,  thii 


one." 


Nicholas  read  it  aloud.  ^^^Philo  Dramoticus.  —  Crummies,  the 
country  manager  and  actor,  cannot  be  more  than  forty-three,  or  fortf- 
four  years  of  age.  Crummies  is  not  a  Pruesian,  having  been  born  at 
Chelsea.'     Humph !"  said  Nicholas,  ^^  that's  an  odd  paragraph." 

^*  Very,"  returned  Crummies,  scratching  the  side  of  his  nose,  aad 
looking  at  Nicholas  with  an  assumption  of  great  unconcern.  *•*•  I  caa't 
think  who  puts  these  things  in.     /  didn't." 

Still  keeping  his  eye  on  Nicholas,  Mr.  Crummies  shook  his  held 
twice  or  thrice  with  profound  gravity,  and  remarking,  that  he  could  not 
for  the  life  of  him  imagine  how  the  newspapers  found  out  the  thingi 
they  did,  folded  up  the  extracts  and  put  them  in  his  pocket  again. 

*^  I  am  astoni^ed  to  hear  this  news,"  said  Nicholas.  ^  Gh>ing  to 
America !  You  had  no  such  thing  in  contemplation  when  I  was  with  yon.' 

''  No,"  replied  Crunmiles,  "  I  hadn't  then.  The  feet  ia,  that  Mrs. 
Crummies— -most  extraordinary  woman,  Johnson" — here  he  broke  of 
and  whispered  something  in  his  ear. 

^^  Oh  !  said  Nicholas,  smiling.  ^*  The  prospect  of  an  addition  to 
your  family?" 

^  The  seventh  addition,  Johnson,"  returned  Mr.  Crummies,  solemnly* 
I  thought  such  achild  as  the  Phenomenon  must  haTe  been  a  doser; 
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Imt  it  aeems  we  are  to  have  another.      She  is  a  Yerj  remarkable 
woman.' 

*^  I  congratulate  yon,"  said  Nicholas,  ^'  and  I  hope  this  may  prove  a 
phenomenon  too." 

*^Whjy  its  pretty  snre  to  be  something  uncommon,  I  suppose," 
rejoined  Mr.  Crummies.  ^^  The  talent  of  the  other  three  is  principally 
in  combat  and  serious  pantomime.  I  should  like  this  one  to  have  a 
turn  for  juyenile  tragedy ;  I  understand  they  want  something  of  that 
sort  in  America  very  much.  However,  we  must  take  it  as  it  comes. 
Perhaps  it  may  have  a  genius  for  the  tight-rope.  It  may  have  any  sort 
of  genius,  in  short,  if  it  takes  after  its  mother,  Johnson,  for  she  is  an 
universal  genius;  but,  whatever  its  genius  is,  that  genius  shall  be 
developed." 

Expressing  himself  after  these  terms,  Mr.  Crummies  put  on  his  other 
eyebrow,  and  the  calves  of  his  legs,  and  then  put  on  his  legs,  which 
were  of  a  yellowish  flesh-colour,  and  rather  soil^  about  the  knees,  from 
frequent  going  down  upon  those  joints,  in  curses,  prayers,  last  struggles, 
and  other  strong  passages. 

While  the  ex-manager  completed  his  toilet,  he  informed  Nicholas 
that  as  he  should  have  a  fair  start  in  America,  from  the  proceeds  of  a 
tolerably  good  engagement  which  he  had  been  fortunate  enough  to 
obtain,  and  as  he  and  Mrs.  Crummies  could  scarcely  hope  to  act  for 
ever — not  being  immortal,  except  in  the  breath  of  Fame  and  in  a 
figurative  sense — he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  settle  there  permanently, 
in  the  hope  of  acquiring  some  land  of  his  own  which  would  support 
them  in  their  old  age,  and  which  they  could  afterwards  bequeath  to 
their  children.  Nicholas,  having  highly  commended  this  resolution, 
Mr.  Crummies  went  on  to  impart  such  further  intelligence  relative  to 
their  mutual  friends  as  he  thought  might  prove  interesting ;  informing 
Nichqk»,  among  other  things,  that  Miss  Snevellici  was  happily  married 
to  an  affluent  young  wax-chandler  who  had  supplied  the  theatre  with 
candles,  and  that  Mr.  Lillyvick  didn't  dare  to  say  his  soul  was  his 
own,  such  was  the  tyrannical  sway  of  Mrs.  Lillyvick,  who  reigned 
paramount  and  supreme. 

Nicholas  responded  to  this  confidence  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Crummies, 
by  confiding  to  him  his  own  name,  situation,  and  prospects,  and  in- 
forming him  in  as  few  general  words  as  he  could,  of  the  circumstances 
"which  had  led  to  their  first  acquaintance.  After  congratulating  him  with 
great  heartiness  on  the  improved  state  of  his  fortunes,  Mr.  Crummies 
gave  him  to  understand  that  next  morning  he  and  his  were  to  start  for 
Liverpool,  where  the  vessel  lay  which  was  to  carry  them  from  the 
shores  of  England,  and  that  if  Nicholas  wished  to  take  a  last  adieu  of 
Mrs.  Crummies,  he  must  repair  with  him  that  night  to  a  farewell- 
sapper,  given  in  honour  of  the  family  at  a  neighbouring  tavern ;  at 
which  Mr.  Snittle  Timberry  would  preside,  while  the  honours  of  the 
Tice  chair  would  be  sustained  by  the  African  Swallower. 

The  room  being  by  this  time  very  warm  and  somewhat  crowded,  in 
eoDseqnence  of  the  influx  of  four  gentlemen,  who  had  just  killed  each 
other  in  the  piece  under  representation,  Nicholas  accepted  the  invita- 
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Im,  md  pramised  to  vetorn  at  tks  cof  hwkm  of  the  perfonninoeB ; 
pn&xnng  the  cool  air  and  twOig^  ont  of  doors  to  the  minf^  perfume 
of  pm,  namgB-^edy  and  gmipowdei^'  which  pcrraded  the  hot  and 


He  availed  hnm^  of  this  intemd  tohvj  a  aiher  ■mff-boz — the  best 

findi  would  afford — as  a  tohe&  of  lenieiiibnaoe  Car  Mr.  Cnmimks, 
haTiDg^  povefaaeed  beeides  a  pair  of  car-riDgs  fior  Mn.  Cmmmles,  a 
mrrklace  for  the  Phmomfon^  aod  a  flaming  niii-]Hn  for  each  of  the 
jomig  gentlemcB,  he  lefireahed  faimeelf  with  a  walk,  and  Rtmning  a 
littk  a&r  the  aqppointed  time,  fiHiad  the  fights  out,  the  theatre  emptj, 
the  enrtain  laioed  for  the  nighty  and  Mr.  Cmmmles  walking  up  and 
down  the  stage  ezpeeting  lus  airiTaL 

*^  Timberry  won't  belong,*  said  Mr.  Cmmmles.  ^  He  played  the 
audience  oat  to-night.  He  does  a  foithfnl  black  in  the  last  piece,  and 
it  takes  him  a  little  kN^er  to  wash  himsdC* 

^A  ftarj  nnpleaaant  line  of  character,  I  shoold  think?"  said 
Nidiobs. 

^  No,  I  don't  know,"  replied  Mr.  Cmmmles  ;  ^  it  comes  off  easily 
enoi^h,  and  there's  only  the  foce  and  neck.  We  had  a  first-tracedj 
man  in  oor  company  once,  who,  when  he  played  Othello,  used  to  blad[ 
himself  all  over.  But  that's  feeling  a  potft  and  going  into  it  as  if  yoa 
meant  it ;  it  isn't  nsoal — mote's  the  pity." 

Mr.  SnitUe  Timberry  now  appeared,  arm  in  arm  with  the  Africin 
Swallower,  and,  being  introduced  to  Nicholas,  raised  his  hat  half-a-foot, 
and  said  he  was  proud  to  know  him.  The  Swallower  said  the  same, 
and  looked  and  spoke  remarkably  like  an  Irishman. 

^  I  see  by  the  bills  that  you  hare  been  ill,  sir,"  said  Nicholas  to 
Mr.  Timberry.  ^  I  hope  you  are  none  the  worse  for  your  exertions 
to-night^" 

Mr.  Timberry  in  reply,  shook  his  head  with  a  gloomy  air,  lapped 
his  chest  several  times  yrith  great  siguificancy,  and  drawing  his  clotk 
more  closely  about  him,  said,  ^^  But  no  matter— no  matter.     Come!" 

It  is  observable  that  when  people  upon  the  stage  are  in  any  strait 
involving  the  very  last  extremity  of  weakness  and  exhaustion,  they 
invariably  perform  feats  of  strength  requiring  great  ingenuity  and 
muscular  power.  Thus,  a  wounded  prince  or  oandit-chief,  who  is 
bleeding  to  death  and  too  faint  to  move,  except  to  the  softest  music 
(and  then  only  upon  his  hands  and  knees),  shall  be  seen  to  approach  i 
cottage  door  for  aid,  in  such  a  series  of  writhings  and  twistings,  and  with 
such  curlings  up  of  the  legs,  and  such  rollings  over  and  over,  and  such 
settings  up  and  tumblings  down  again,  as  could  never  be  achieved  save 
by  a  very  strong  man  skilled  in  posture-makixig.  And  so  natural  did 
this  sort  of  performance  come  to  Mr.  Snittle  Timberry,  that  on  thdr 
way  out  of  the  theatre  and  towards  the  tavern  where  the  supper  was 
to  be  holden,  he  testified  the  severity  of  his  recent  indisposition  and  its 
WM|j|Mftcts  upon  the  nervous  system,  by  a  series  of  gymnastic  per- 
JpH^^nrhich  were  the  admiration  of  aU  witnesses. 
^r  ^Wbis  is  indeed  a  joy  I   had  not  looked  for !"  said  Mrs. 
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^  Nor  I,"  replied  Nicholas.  ^^  It  is  by  a  mere  chance  that  I  haTe 
this  opportunity  of  seeing  yon,  although  I  would  haye  made  a  great 
exertion  to  have  availed  myself  of  it." 

**  Here  is  one  whom  you  know,"  said  Mrs.  Crummies,  thrusting 
fonnrard  the  Phenomenon  in  a  blue  gauze  frock,  extensively  flounced^ 
and  trowsers  of  the  same ;  ^^  and  here  another — and  another,"  present- 
ing the  Masters  Crummleses.  ^^  And  how  is  your  friend,  the  fieiithful 
IHgby?" 

^'  Digby !"  said  Nicholas,  forgetting  at  the  instant  that  this  had  been 
Smike's  theatrical  name.  *^  Oh  yes.  He's  quite— what  am  I  saying  ? 
—he  is  very  far  from  well." 

How !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Crummies,  with  a  tragic  recoiL 
I  fear,"  said  Nicholas,  shaking  his  head,  and  making  an  attempt 
to  smile,  ^  that  your  better-half  would  be  more  struck  with  him  now, 
than  ever." 

^'  What  mean  you  ?"  rejoined  Mrs.  Crummies,  in  her  most  popular 
manner.     *^  Whence  comes  this  altered  tone  ?" 

^^  I  mean  that  a  dastardly  enemy  of  mine  has  struck  at  me  through 
him,  and  that  while  he  thinks  to  torture  me,  he  inflicts  on  him  such 

agonies  of  terror  and  suspense  as You  will  excuse  me,  I  am  sure," 

said  Nicholas,  checking  himself.  ^^  I  should  never  speak  of  this,  and 
never  do,  except  to  those  who  know  the  fiEicts,  but  for  a  moment  I 
forrot  myself." 

With  this  hasty  apology,  Nicholas  stooped  down  to  salute  the  Phe- 
nomenon, and  changed  the  subject ;  inwardly  cursing  his  precipitation, 
and  very  much  wondering  what  Mrs.  Crummies  must  think  of  so 
sadden  an  explosion. 

That  lady  seemed  to  think  very  little  about  it,  for  the  supper  being 
by  this  time  on  table,  she  gave  her  hand  to  Nicholas  and  repaired  with 
ft  stately  step  to  the  left  hand  of  Mr.  Snittle  Timberry.  Nicholas  had 
the  honour  to  support  her,  and  Mr.  Crummies  was  placed  upon  the 
chairman's  right ;  the  Phenomenon  and  the  Masters  Crumml^es  sus- 
tained the  vice. 

The  company  amounted  in  number  to  some  twenty-five  or  thirty, 
bong  composed  of  such  members  of  the  theatrical  profession,  then 
engaged  or  disengaged  in  London,  as  were  numbered  among  the  most 
intimate  friends  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Crummies.  The  ladies  and  gentle- 
men were  pretty  equally  balanced ;  the  expenses  of  the  entertainment 
being  defrayed  by  the  latter,  each  of  whom  had  the  privilege  of  inviting 
one  of  the  former  as  his  guest. 

It  was  upon  the  whole  a  very  distinguished  party,  for  independently 
of  the  lesser  theatrical  lights  who  clustered  on  this  occasion  round 
Mr.  Snittle  Timberry,  there  was  a  literary  gentleman  present  who  had 
dramatised  in  his  time  two  hundred  and  forty-seven  novels  as  fast  as 
they  had  come  out— some  of  them  faster  than  they  had  come  out— 
and  teas  a  literary  gentleman  in  consequence. 

This  gentleman  sat  on  the  left  hand  of  Nicholas,  to  whom  he  was 
introduc^  by  his  friend  the  African  Swallower,  from  the  bottom  of 
the  table,  with  a  high  eulogium  upon  his  fiime  and  reputation. 
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^  I  am  happf  io  know  a  gentleman  of  aoch  great  iiiKnftinn,*  nid 
Nicholas,  politely. 

"  Sir,"  replied  the  wit,  *^  you're  very  wdoome^  Tm  sme.  The  boaov 
iy  reciprocal,  air,  aa  I  usoally  aay  when  I  dramaiiae  a  booik.  Did  joa 
OYer  hear  a  definition  of  fame,  air  f 

'' I  have  heard  aeraral,"  replied  Nichoba,  with  a  aaub.  ''Wbatia 
yonrar* 

^  When  I  dramatise  a  book,  air,"  aaidthe  literazy  gentleman,  *^ikat9 
fiune — for  ita  author  " 

*^  Oh,  indeed !"  rejoined  Nicholaa. 

*'  That's  fame,  sir,"  said  the  literary  sentlemaB. 

*^  So  Richard  Turpin,Tom  King,  and  Jeny  Abenihaw,  haTa  handed 
down  to  fame  the  namea  of  thoae  on  whom  they  oommittod  their  moik 
impudent  robberiea  V  aaid  Nichdaa. 

*^  I  don't  know  anjrthing  about  that,  air,"  anaweced  the  litenry 
gentleman. 

'^  Shakspeare  dramatised  atoriea  whioh  had  prefionaty  appeand  it 
print,  it  ia  true,"  obaerred  Nichoka. 

'' Meanmg  Bill,  rir  r  aaid  the  literary  gentieman.   ^'Solwdid. 
waa  an  adapter,  certainly,  ao  ha  waa--andTeiywdl  ho  adapted 
considering." 

^^  I  waa  about  to  aay,"  rejomed  Nicholaa,  ^  that  Shakapeazn  deriffl 
some  of  his  plots  firom  old  tides  and  legends  in  general  drcolation ;  hot 
it  aeema  to  me,  that  aome  of  the  gentlraiea  of  yonr  craft  at  the  praaeat 
day,  have  ahot  Tery  £ur  beyond  bun-—" 

**'  You're  quite  right,  nr,"  interrupted  the  literary  gentleman,  haiuBg 
back  in  his  chair  and  exercising  his  toothpick.  ^  Human  intellect,  an^ 
has  progressed  since  his  time— is  progressing — ^will  promaa— " 

**'  Shot  beyond  him,  I  mean,"  resumed  Nicholaa,  ^  m  quite  anotha 
respect,  for,  whereas  he  brought  within  the  magic  circle  of  hia  geniu^ 
traditions  peculiarly  adapted  for  his  purpose,  and  turned  familiar  thingi 
into  constellations  which  should  enlighten  the  world  for  affea,  yon  drag 
i\'ithin  the  magic  circle  of  your  dulness,  subjects  not  at  aJl  adapted  to 
tlie  purposes  of  the  stage,  and  debase  as  he  exalted.  For  instance,  ytm 
tiike  the  uncompleted  books  of  living  authors,  fresh  from  thar  hand^ 
wet  from  the  press,  cut,  hack,  and  carve  them  to  the  powers  and  capaci- 
ties of  your  actors,  and  the  capability  of  yonr  theatres,  finish  unfinisbed 
I'^-nrks,  hastily  and  crudely  vamp  up  ideas  not  3ret  worked  out  by  their 
oi  iginal  projector,  but  which  have  doubtless  coat  him  many  thoiu;htfid 
days  and  sleepless  nights ;  by  a  comparison  of  incidents  and  dialogue^ 
ddwn  to  the  very  last  word  he  may  haye  written  a  fortnight  before,  do 
your  utmost  to  anticipate  his  plot---all  this  without  his  permission,  aad 
n^ainst  his  will ;  and  then,  to  crown  the  whole  proceeding,  publish  la 
f^ome  mean  pamphlet,  an  unmeaning  fiirrago  of  garbled  extracta  from 
IiIm  work,  to  which  you  put  your  name  aa  author,  with  the  honourable 
di$:tinction  annexed,  of  hayiog  perpetrated  a  hundred  other  outrages  of 
the  same  description.  Now,  show  me  the  distinction  between  such 
pilfering  as  this,  and  picking  a  man'a  pocket  in  the  atreet:  unleai^ 
indeed,  it  be,  thi^  the  l^^alatoie  haa  a  rcj^fd  for  poeket  handkevchieft^ 
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and  leaves  men's  brains,  except  when  they  are  knocked  out  hj  Yiolenoe, 
to  take  care  of  themselves." 

^^  Men  must  live,  rar,"  said  the  literary  gentleman,  shrugging  his 
shoulders. 

^  That  would  be  an  equally  fair  plea  in  both  cases,"  replied  Nicholas ; 
**  but  if  you  put  it  upon  that  ground,  I  have  nothing  more  to  say,  than, 
that  if  I  were  a  writer  of  books,  and  you  a  thirsty  dramatist,  I  would 
rather  pay  your  tavern  score  for  six  months — ^large  as  it  might  be — than 
have  a  niche  in  the  Temple  of  Fame  with  you  for  the  humblest  comer 
of  my  pedestal,  through  six  hundred  generations." 

The  conversation  threatened  to  take  a  somewhat  angry  tone  when  it 
bad  arrived  thus  far,  but  Mrs.  Crummies  opportunely  interposed  to 
pievent  its  leading  to  any  violent  outbreak,  by  making  some  inquiries 
of  the  literary  gentleman  relative  to  the  plots  of  the  six  new  pieces 
which  he  had  written  by  contract  to  introduce  the  African  Knife-swal- 
lower  in  his  various  unrivalled  performances.  This  speedily  engaged 
him  in  an  animated  conversation  with  that  lady,  in  the  interest  of  which, 
all  recollection  of  his  recent  discussion  with  Nicholas  very  quickly 
evaporated. 

The  board  being  now  clear  of  the  more  substantial  articles  of  food, 
and  punch,  wine,  and  spirits  being  placed  upon  it  and  handed  about, 
the  guests,  who  had  been  previously  conversing  in  little  groups  of  three 
or  four,  gradually  fell  off  into  a  dead  silence,  while  the  majority  of  those 
present,  glanced  from  time  io  time  at  Mr.  Snittle  Timberry,  and  the 
bolder  spirits  did  not  even  hesitate  to  strike  the  table  with  their  knuckles, 
and  plainly  intimate  their  expectations,  by  uttering  such  encouragements 
as-  "  Now,  Tim,"  "  Wake  up,  Mr.  Chairman,"  "  All  charged,  sir,  and 
waiting  for  a  toast,"  and  so  forth. 

To  these  remonstrances,  Mr.  Timberry  deigned  no  other  rejoinder 
than  striking  his  chest  and  gasping  for  breath,  and  giving  many 
other  indications  of  being  still  the  victim  of  indisposition — for  a  man 
must  not  make  himself  too  cheap  either  on  the  stage  or  off — while 
Mr.  Crummies,  who  knew  full  well  that  he  would  be  the  subject  of 
the  forthcoming  toast,  sat  gracefully  in  his  chair  with  his  arm  thrown 
carelessly  over  the  back,  and  now  and  then  lifted  his  glass  to  his  mouth 
and  drank  a  little  punch,  with  the  same  air  with  which  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  take  long  draughts  of  nothing,  out  of  the  pasteboard  goblets  in 
banquet  scenes. 

At  length  Mr.  Snittle  Timberry  rose  in  the  most  approved  attitude, 
with  one  hand  in  the  breast  of  his  waistcoat  and  the  other  on  the 
nearest  snuff-box,  and  having  been  received  with  great  enthusiasm, 
proposed,  with  abundance  of  quotations,  his  friend  Mr.  Vincent 
Crummies :  ending  a  pretty  long  speech  by  extending  his  right  hand 
on  one  side  and  his  left  on  the  other,  and  severally  calling  upon  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Crummies  to  grasp  the  same.  This  done,  Mr.  Vincent 
Crummies  returned  thanks,  and  that  done,  the  African  Swallower 

Sroposed  Mrs.  Vincent  Crummies,    in   affecting  terms.      Then  were 
card  loud  moans  and  sobs  from  Mrs.  Crummies  and  the  ladies,  despite 
of  which  that  heroic  woman  insisted  upon  returning  thanks  herself, 
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which  she  did,  in  a  manner  and  in  a  speech  which  has  never  heen  snr- 

?a88ed  and  seldom  equalled.  It  then  became  the  duty  of  Mr.  Soittle 
'imberry  to  giTe  the  young  CrummleseBy  which  he  d^d ;  after  whidi 
Mr.  Vincent  Crummies,  as  their  father,  addressed  the  company  in  t 
supplementary  speech,  enlarging  on  thdr  virtaes,  amiabilities,  and 
exceUences,  and  wishing  that  they  were  the  sons  and  danghter  of  erery 
lady  and  gentleman  present.  These  solemnities  having  been  succeeded 
by  a  decent  interval,  enlivened  by  musical  and  other  entertainment^ 
Mr.  Crummies  proposed  that  ornament  of  the  profession,  Mr.  Snittie 
Timberry ;  and  at  a  little  later  period  of  the  evening,  the  health  of  thit 
other  ornament  of  the  profession,  the  Afirican  Swallower — ^his  vety 
dear  friend,  if  he  would  allow  him  to  call  him  so ;  which  liberty  (then 
beins  no  particular  reason  why  he  should  not  allow  it)  the  Africu 
Swallower  graciously  permitted.  The  literary  gentleman  was  then 
about  to  be  drunk,  but  it  being  discovered  that  he  had  been  dronk  fir 
some  time  in  another  acceptation  of  the  term,  and  was  then  asleep  on 
the  stairs,  the  intention  was  abandoned,  and  the  honour  transferred  to 
the  ladies.  Finally,  after  a  very  long  mtting,  Mr.  Snittie  Timbenj 
vacated  the  chair,  and  the  company  with  many  adieus  and  embsMei 
dispersed. 

Nicholas  waited  to  the  last  to  give  his  little  presents.  When  he  had 
said  good-bye  all  round  and  came  to  Mr.  Crummies,  he  could  not  hot 
mark  the  difference  between  their  present  separation  and  thdr  parting 
at  Portsmouth.  Not  a  jot  of  his  theatrical  manner  remained ;  he  pot 
out  his  hand  with  an  air  which,  if  he  could  have  summoned  it  at  wiU, 
would  have  made  him  the  best  actor  of  his  day  in  homely  parts,  and 
when  Nicholas  shook  it  with  the  warmth  he  honestly  felt,  appeared 
thoroughly  melted. 

"  "We  were  a  very  happy  little  company,  Johnson,"  said  poor 
Crummies.  "  You  and  I  never  had  a  word.  I  shall  bo  very  glad 
to-morrow  morning  to  think  that  I  saw  you  again,  but  now  I  almost 
wish  you  hadn't  come." 

Nicholas  was  about  to  return  a  cheerful  reply,  when  he  was  greailj 
disconcerted  by  the  sudden  apparition  of  Mrs.  Grudden,  who  it  seemed 
had  declined  to  attend  the  supper  in  order  that  she  might  rise  earlier 
in  the  morning,  and  who  now  burst  out  of  an  adjoining  bedroom, 
habited  in  very  extraordinary  white  robes :  and  throwing  her  arms 
about  his  neck,  hugged  him  with  great  affection. 

"  What !  Are  you  going  too?"  said  Nicholas,  submitting  with  as 
good  a  grace  as  if  she  had  been  the  finest  young  creature  in  the 
world. 

"Going?"  returned  Mrs.  Grudden.  •*  Lord  ha'  mercy,  what  do 
you  think  they'd  do  without  me  ?" 

Nicholas  submitted  to  another  hug  with  even  a  better  grace  than 
before,  if  that  were  possible,  and  waving  his  hat  as  cheerfally  as  he 
could,  took  farewell  of  the  Vincent  Crummleses. 
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CHAPTEB  XLIX. 

CHBONICLBS  THB  FURTHER  PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  NICKLEBY  FAMILY, 
AND  THB  SEQUEL  OF  THE  ADYENTURE  OF  THE  GENTLEMAN  IN  THB 
SMALL-CLOTHES. 

While  Nicholas,  absorbed  in  the  one  engrossing  subject  of  interest 
which  had  recently  opened  upon  him,  occupied  his  leisure  hours  with 
thoughts  of  Madeline  Bray,  and,  in  execution  of  the  commissions  which 
the  anxiety  of  Brother  Charles  in  her  behalf  imposed  upon  him,  saw 
her  again  and  again,  and  each  time  with  greater  danger  to  his  peace  of 
mind  and  a  more  weakening  effect  upon  the  lofty  resolutions  he  had 
formed,  Mrs.  Nickleby  and  Kate  continued  to  live  in  peace  and  quiet, 
agitated  by  no  other  cares  than  those  which  were  connected  with  certain 
harassing  proceedings  taken  by  Mr.  Snawley  for  the  recovery  of  his  son, 
and  their  anxiety  for  Smike  himself,  whose  health,  long  upon  the  wane, 
began  to  be  so  much  affected  by  apprehension  and  unc^srtainty  as  some* 
times  to  occasion  both  them  and  Nicholas  considerable  uneasiness,  and 
eren  alarm. 

It  was  no  complaint  or  murmur  on  the  part  of  the  poor  fellow  him- 
self that  thus  disturbed  them.  Ever  eager  to  be  employed  in  such 
alight  services  as  he  could  render,  and  always  anxious  to  repay  his  bene- 
laetors  with  cheerful  and  happy  looks,  less  friendly  eyes  might  have 
aeen  in  him  no  cause  for  any  misgiving. .  But  there  were  times — and 
often  too — when  the  simken  eye  was  too  bright,  the  hollow  cheek  too 
flushed,  the  breath  too  thick  and  heavy  in  its  course,  the  frame  toQ( 
feeble  and  exhausted,  to  escape  their  regard  and  notice. 
'  There  is  a  dread  disease  which  so  prepares  its  victim,  as  it  were,  for 
death ;  which  so  refines  it  of  its  grosser  aspect,  and  throws  around 
fiu&iliar  looks  unearthly  indications  of  the  coming  change — ^a  dread 
disease,  in  which  the  struggle  between  soul  and  body  is  so  gradual; 

iiiiet,'and  solemn,  and  the  result  so  sure,  that  day  by  day,  and  grain 
J  grain,  the  mortal  part  wastes  and  withers  away,  so  that  the  spirit 
grows  light  and  sanguine  with  its  lightening  load  and  feeling  immor- 
tality at  hand,  deems  it  but  a  new  term  of  mortal  life — a  disease  in 
which  death  and  life  are  so  strangely  blended,  that  death  takes  the 

glow  and  hue  of  life,  and  life  the  gaunt  and  ^isly  form  of  death — a 
isease  which  medicine  never  cured,  wealth  warded  off,  or  poverty  could 
boast  exemption  firom — which  sometimes  moves  in  giant  strides,  and 
sometimes  at  a  tardy  sluggish  pace,  but,  slow  or  quick,  is  ever  sure  and 
certain. 

-  It  vras  with  some  faint  reference  in  his  own  mind  to  this  disorder, 
ihoiiigh  he  would  by  no  means  admit  it,  even  to  himself,  that  Nicholas 
had  already  carried  his  faithful  companion  to  a  physician  of  great 
fspnto.     There  was  no  cause  for  immediate  alarm,  he  said.     There 
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"were  no  present  symptoms  which  could  be  deemed  conclomTe.  The 
constitution  had  been  greatly  tried  and  injured  in  childhood,  but  still  it 
might  not  be— -and  that  was  all. 

But  he  seemed  to  grow  no  worse,  and  as  it  was  not  difficult  to  find  a 
reason  for  these  symptoms  of  illness  in  the  shock  and  agitation  be  had 
recently  undergone,  Nicholas  comforted  himself  with  the  hope  that  his 
poor  fnend  would  soon  recover.  This  hope  his  mother  aud  siater  shared 
with  him ;  and  as  the  object  of  their  joint  solicitiide  seemed  to  have  no 
uneasiness  or  despondency  for  himself,  but  each  day  angweied  with  a 
quiet  smile  that  he  felt  better  than  he  had  upon  the  day  before,  their 
fears  abated,  and  the  general  happiness  was  by  degrees  ratored. 

Many  and  many  a  time  in  after  years  did  Nich^aslook  back  to  thk 
period  of  his  life,  and  tread  again  the  humble  quiet  homely  scenes  thai 
rose  up  as  of  old  before  him.  Many  and  mimy  a  time,  in  the  twiKgM 
of  a  summer  evening,  or  beside  the  flickering  winter's  fire— but  not  so 
often  or  so  sadly  then — would  his  thoughts  wander  back  to  these  old 
days,  and  dwell  with  a  pleasant  sorrow  upon  every  slight  remembrmnee 
which  they  brought  crowding  home.  The  little  room  in  which  they  had 
so  often  sat  long  after  it  was  dark,  figuring  such  happy  futures — ^Elate's 
cheerful  voice  and  merry  laugh  ;  and  how,  if  she  were  from  home  the^f 
used  to  sit  and  watch  for  her  return,  scarcely  breaking  stlenco  but  to 
say  how  dull  it  seemed  without  her — the  glee  with  which  poor  Smike 
would  start  from  the  darkened  comer  where  he  used  to  sit,  and  hnny 
to  admit  her,  and  the  tears  they  often  saw  upon  his  face,  half  wondering 
to  see  them  too  and  he  so  pleased  and  happy— -every  little  incident,  and 
even  slight  words  and  looks  of  those  old  days,  little  heeded  then,  but 
well  remembered  when  busy  cares  and  trials  were  quite  forgot,  cant 
fresh  and  thick  before  him  many  and  many  a  time,  and,  msthog 
above  the  dusty  growth  of  years,  came  back  green  boughs  of  yes- 
terday. 

But  there  were  other  persons  associated  with  these  recollections,  and 
many  changes  came  about  before  they  had  being — a  necessary  reflection 
for  the  purposes  of  these  adventures,  which  at  once  subside  into  their 
accustomed  train,  and  shunning  all  flighty  anticipations  or  waywari 
wanderings,  pursue  their  steady  and  decorous  course. 

If  the  Brothers  Cheeryble,  as  they  found  Nicholas  worthy  of  trust 
and  confidence,  bestowed  upon  him  every  day  some  new  and  substantial 
mark  of  kindness,  they  were  not  less  mindful  of  those  who  depended  on 
him.  Various  little  presents  to  Mrs.  Nickleby — always  of  the  very 
things  they  most  required — tended  in  no  slight  degree  to  the  improve- 
ment and  embellishment  of  the  cottage.     Kate's  little  store  of  trinkets 

became  quite  dazzling  ;  and  for  company !    If  Brother  Charles  and 

Brother  Ned  failed  to  look  in  for  at  least  a  few  minutes  every  Sunday, 
or  one  evening  in  the  week,  there  was  Mr.  Tim  Linkinwater  (who  had 
never  made  lialf-a-dozen  other  acquaintances  in  all  his  life,  and  who 
took  such  delight  in  his  new  friends  as  no  words  can  express)  constantly 
coming  and  going  in  his  evening  walks,  and  stopping  to  rest ;  whik 
Mr.  Frank  Cheeryble  happened,  by  some  strange  conjunction  of  circum- 
stances, to  be  passing  the  door  on  some  business  or  other  at  least  threo 
njjghts  in  the  week.  :  . 
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^  be  18  tbe  moet  attentive  yoans  man  /ever  saw,  Kate,"  aaid  Mrs. 
Nickleby  to  her  daughter,  one  evening  when  this  last-named  gentleman 
had  been  the  subject  of  tha  woithj  My^s  enlogtnm  for  some  time,  and 
Kate  had  sat  pei^sctlj  silent. 

^  Attentive,  mama !"  rgoined  Kate. 

"  Bless  my  heart,  Kate!"  cried  Mrs.  Nickleby,  with  her  wonted 
■nddenness,  ^  what  a  colour  you  have  got ;  why,  you're  quite  flushed !" 

^^  Oh,  nuima !  wliat  strange  things  you  fancy." 

**  £b  wasn't  fancy,  Kate,  my  dear,  I'm  certain  of  that,"  returned  her 
mother.  ^  However,  it's  gone  now  at  any  rate,  so  it  don't  much  matter 
whether  H  was  or  not.  What  was  it  wo  were  talking  about  ?  Oh  I 
Mr.  Frank.    I  never  saw  such  attention  in  my  life,  never." 

**  8ure1y  you  are  not  serious,"  returned  Kate,  colouring  again ;  and 
this  time  beyond  all  dispute. 

**  Not  serious!"  returned  Mrs.  Nickleby ;  **  vdiy  shouldn't  I  be 
serious  ?  I'm  sure  I  never  was  more  serious.  I  will  say  that  his  polite* 
nesB  and  attention  to  me  is  one  of  the  most  becomingy  gratifying,  pleasant 
things  I  have  seen  for  a  very  long  time.  You  don't  often  meet  with 
sneh  behaviour  in  young  men,  and  it  strikes  one  more  when  one  does 
meet  with  it." 

•*  Oh !  attention  to  jfow,  mama,**  rejoined  Kate  quickly — ^  oh  yes." 

*•  Dear  me,  Kate,"  retorted  Mrs.  Nickleby,  "  what  an  extraordinary 
gnl  you  are.  Was  it  likely  I  should  be  talking  of  his  attention  to 
mybody  else?  I  declare  Fm  quite  sorry  to  think  he  should  be  in  love 
wUh  a  Ckrman  lady,  that  I  am." 

**  He  said  Yery  positively  that  it  was  no  such  thing,  mama,"  returned 
SjiAe.  **  Don't  you  remember  his  saying  so  that  very  first  night  he  came 
liere?  Besides,"  she  added,  in  a  more  gentle  tone,  *'  why  should  tte 
he  sorry  if  it  is  the  case  ?  What  is  it  to  us,  mama  ?" 

*  Nothing  to  nsy  Kate,  perhaps,"  said  Mrs.  Nickleby  emphatically ; 
^Imt  somethmg  to  mcy  I  confess.  I  like  English  people  to  be  thorough 
Sn^sh  people,  and  not  half  English  and  half  I  don't  know  what.  I 
Auk  tell  him  point-blank  next  time  ho  comes,  that  I  wish  he  would 
many  one  of  his  own  countrywomen ;  and  see  what  he  says  to  that." 

**  Pray  don't  think  of  sucli  a  thing,  mama,"  returned  Kate  hastily  ; 
•*  not  for  the  worid.     Consider— how  very .* 

•  Well,  my  dear,  how  very  what !"  said  Mrs.  Nickleby,  opening  her 
ig/es  m  p^^t  astonishment. 

Before  Kate  had  returned  any  reply,  a  queer  little  double-knock 
aimonnoed  that  Miss  La  Creevy  had  called  to  see  them ;  and  when  Miss 
La  Creevy  presented  herself,  Mrs.  Nickleby,  though  strongly  disposed 
to  be  argumentative  on  the  previous  question,  foi^t  all  about  it  in  a 
gosh  of  supposes  about  the  coach  she  had  come  by ;  supposing  that  the 
Hum  who  drove  must  have  been  either  the  man  in  the  shirt-sU-eves  or 
the  man  with  the  black  eye ;  that  whoever  he  v^ras,  he  hadn't  found 
that  parasol  she  left  inside  last  week ;  that  no  doubt  they  had  stopped 
a  long  while  at  the  Halfway  House,  coming  down ;  or  that  perhaps 
bong  fuD,  they  had  come  straight  on ;  and  la^ly,  that  they  surdy  must 
IwTe  passed  Nicholas  on  the  road. 
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''  I  smw  nothing  of  him,"  answered  3I]8b  La  Cieerr ;  *•  but  I  mm 
that  «iear  old  soul  2fr.  Linkinwater." 

"  Taking  his  ereninfjr  walk,  and  caudng  on  to  rest  here  befmhe 
tnma  Ixick  to  the  dtr,  fll  be  bound  l"  aid  Mis.  Nicklebj. 

**  r  :*hould  think  he  wasi,"  letomed  Misi  La  Cieerj;  ^  espedaUr  ai 
rounfir  Mr.  <l*he(T7bIe  was  with  him." 

*  Surely  that  ift  no  Raaon  wbj  Mr.  Linkinwater  should  be  coonnr 
here,"  -iaid  Kate. 

•"  W\iY  I  diink  is  is,  m j  dear,"  said  Miss  La  Ctcctt.  «  For  a  joong 
inan  .Mr.  Frank  is  not  a  Toy  great  walker;  and  I  obeerre  that  he  m^ 
rally  'ails  :jr»L  and  Renins  ^Lgood  long  rest,  when  he  has  come  as  bt 
Ls  :  his.  3as  whew  tf  ■/  friend?"  said  the  little  woman,  looking  aboot» 
uttT  jatrnig  planojd  Mf  at  Kate.     "  He  has  not  been  nm  awiy 

-  Ah  !  wb«  if  Mr.  Smike?"  said  Mrs.  Nickleby ;  "he  was  here 

Fpon  imtkgt  inqiiiry,  it  turned  out,  to  the  good  lady's  mibonncled 
saumtfkmmL.  ihai  Smike  had  that  moment  gone  up-staira  to  bed. 

-  V^  mm."  saud  Mrs.  Nickleby,  "  ho  is  the  strangest  oeatnre! 
ljB,4  7i«**iy— was  it  Tuesday?  Yes  to  be  sure  it  was ;  yon  recolkd, 
Kj^,  nr  dan;  the  very  last  time  young  Mr.  Cheeryble  was  here— last 
^Ubmim/bi^  he  went  off  in  just  the  same  strange  way,  at  the  Toy 
^mmmi  the  knock  came  to  the  door.     It  cannot  be  that'  he  don't  like 
,(vtfipauy,  because  he  is  always  fond  of  people  who  are  fond  of  NichobL 
fgfi  I  am  sore  young  Mr.  Cheeryble  is.     And  the  strangest  thing  is, 
tlMt  bt'  does  not  go  to  bed ;  therefore  it  cannot  be  because  he  is  tired 
1  know  he  doesn't  ^o  to  bed,  because  my  room  is  the  next  one,  and 
wImd  I  *vnt  up-stairs  last  Tuesday,  hours  after  hnn,  I  found  that  he 
haii  n"i  -^€^  taken  his  shoes  off;  and  he  had  no  candle,  so  he  must 
liari  sfcs  moping  in  the  dark  all  the  time.     Now,  upon  my  word,"  said 
\|i>  Nickleby,  "  when  I  come  to  think  of  it,  that's  very  extraordinary!" 


^ft$hion. 


I  *ioix\"  said  tliat  lady,  "  that  this  unaccountable  conduct  may  not 
H  tf«'  ly-;i:inning  of  his  taking  to  his  bed  and  li\-ing  there  all  his  life, 
:5,\  itv  Thirsty  Woman  of  Tutbury,  or  the  Cock-lane  Ghost,  or  some  of 
^M^*  <  \:r;&oi\linary  creatures.     One  of  them  had  some  coimexion  with 
^nik-   :a;^;*'y.     I   for^t,   without   looking  back  to  some  old  letters  I 
ii^««  xc>-rtA:r^  wbother  it  was  mvgreat -grandfather  who  went  to  school 
^^idk  liV  ^.\vV-'iine  ghiist^  or  the  Tliirsty  Woman  of  Tutbury  who  went 
^  ^owC  ^:ih  r.;y  ;;Tai!imoih€r.  Miss  La  Creevy,  you  know,  of  course. 
^7i.x.\  xfc^fc*  ;t  thia  iiitt't  mind  what  the  clergyman  said  ?    The  Cock- 
V- Wt  «•  iW  TVi««y  Woman  of  Tutbury  ?  " 

G^>$«^  I  belieTe." 
Wt  icttbt.*  said  Mrs,  Nickleby,  «  that  it  was  with 
wvni  to  school ;  for  I  know  the  master  of  his 
r.  loii  th^  w:cld  in  a  great  measure  account  for 
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the*  Cock-lane  Ohoet's  behaving  in  such  an  improper  manner-  to  the 
elergjnnan  when  he  grew  np.  Ah !  Train  np  a  Ghost — child,  I 
mean — - — ." 

Any  further  reflections  on  this  fruitful  theme  were  abruptly  cut  short 
by  the  arrival  of  Tim  Linkinwater  and  Mr.  Frank  Cheeryble ;  in  the 
hurry  of  receiving  whom,  Mrs.  Nickleby  speedily  lost  sight  of  every- 
thing else. 

^'1  am  so  sorry  Nicholas  is  not  at  home,"  said  Mrs.  Nickleby. 
*^  Kate,  my  dear,  you  must  be  both  Nicholas  and  yourself." 

"  Miss  Nickleby  need  be  but  herself,"  said  Frank.  "  I — if  I  may 
venture  to  say  so — oppose  all  change  in  her." 

^  Then  at  all  events  she  shall  press  you  to  stay,"  returned  Mrs. 
Nickleby.  ^^  Mr.  Linkinwater  says  ten  minutes,  but  I  cannot  let  you 
go  so  soon ;  Nicholas  would  be  very  much  vexed,  I  am  sure.  Kate, 
my  dear ." 

In  obedience  to  a  great  number  of  nods  and  winks  and  frowns  of 
extra  significance,  Kate  added  her  entreaties  that  the  visitors  would 
remain ;  but  it  was  observable  that  she  addressed  them  exclusively  to 
Tim  Linkinwater ;  and  there  was,  besides,  a  certain  embarrassment  in 
her  manner,  which,  although  it  was  as  far  from  impairing  its  graceful 
character  as  the  tinge  it  communicated  to  her  cheek  was  from  dimi- 
nishing her  beauty,  was  obvious  at  a  glance  even  to  Mrs.  Nickleby.  Not 
being  of  a  very  speculative  character,  however,  save  under  circum- 
fltanoes  when  her  speculations  could  be  put  into  words  and  uttered 
aloud,  that  discreet  matron  attributed  the  emotion  to  the  circumstance 
of  her  daughter's  not  happening  to  have  her  best  frock  on — ^^  though  I 
never  saw  her  look  better,  certainly,"  she  reflected  at  the  same  time. 
Having  settled  the  question  in  this  way,  and  being  most  complacently 
fiatiafied  that  in  this,  as  in  all  other  instances,  her  conjecture  could  not 
feil  to  be  the  right  one,  Mrs.  Nickleby  dismissed  it  from  her  thoughts, 
and  inwardly  congratulated  herself  on  being  so  shrewd  and  knowing. 

Nicholas  did  not  come  home,  nor  did  Smike  re-appear ;  but  neither 
circumstance,  to  say  the  truth,  had  any  great  efiect  upon  the  little 
party,  who  were  all  in  the  best  humour  possible.  Indeed,  there  sprung 
np  quite  a  flirtation  between  Miss  La  Creevy  and  Tim  Linkinwater, 
who  said  a  thousand  jocose  and  facetious  things,  and  became,  by  degrees, 
quite  gallant,  not  to  say  tender.  Little  Miss  La  Creevy  on  her  part  was 
in  hign  spirits,  and  rallied  Tim  on  having  remained  a  bachelor  all  his 
life,  with  so  much  success,  that  Tim  was  actually  induced  to  declare, 
that  if  he  could  get  anybody  to  have  him,  he  didn't  know  but 
what  he  might  change  his  condition  even  yet.  Miss  La  Creevy 
earnestly  recommended  a  lady  she  knew  who  would  exactly  suit  Mr. 
Linkinwater,  and  had  a  very  comfortable  property  of  her  own  ;  but  this 
latter  qualification  had  very  little  effect  upon  Tim,  who  manfully 
protested  that  fortune  would  be  no  object  with  him,  but  that  true  worth 
and  cheerfulness  of  disposition  were  what  a  man  should  look  for  in  a 
wife,  and  that  if  he  had  these  he  could  find  money  enough  for  the 
moderate  wants  of  both.  This  avowal  was  considered  so  honourable  to 
Tim,  that  neither  Mrs.  Nickleby  nor  Miss  La  Creevy  could  sufiiciently 
extol  it ;  and  stimulated  by  their  praises,  Tim  launched  out  into  severid 
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other  doelanttioiiB  abo  muufestiiig  the  dmntaestedBen  of  his  lKHrt»  sad 
a  great  devotion  to  the  fair  aex,  which  woe  icoeived  with  bo  kaiappnH 
Lation.  This  was  done  and  said  with  a  comical  mixture  of  jest  aid 
earnest,  and,  leading  to  a  great  amoant  of  hngfater,  made  them  rery 
merry  indeed. 

Kate  was  commonly  the  life  and  sool  of  the  conTsaatioa  at  home; 
but  she  was  more  silent  than  usual  upon  this  occasion — perhaps  hecaon 
Tim  and  Mi»  La  Creery  engrosaed  so  much  of  it^-and  koepiog 
aloof  from  the  talkers,  sat  at  the  window  watching  the  shadows  as  the 
eyeniDg  closed  in,  and  enjoying  the  qniet  heacaty  of  the  night,  which 
seemed  to  have  scarcely  less  attractions  for  Frank,  who  fint  tingocd 
near  and  then  sat  down  beside  her.  No  doidbt  then  are  a  great  many 
things  to  be  said  appropriate  to  a  sommer  eremw,  and  no  donht  thsj 
are  best  said  in  a  low  Yoice,  as  being  most  snitaSile  to  the  peace  and 
serenity  of  the  hour ;  long  pauses,  too,  at  times,  and  then  an  eamest 
word  or  so,  and  then  another  interral  of  silence  which  scnnehow  does 
not  seem  like  silence  either,  and  perhaps  now  and  then  a  hasty  tomiq 
away  of  the  head,  or  drooping  of  the  eyes  towards  the  ground — all  thai 
minor  circumstances,  with  a  disinclination  to  have  candlea  introdneed 
and  a  tendency  to  confuse  hoors  with  minutes,  are  donbtless  mere  idh- 
ences  of  the  time,  as  many  loTely  hps  can  clearly  testify.  Neither  is  that 
the  slightest  reason  why  Mrs.  Nickleby  shonid  have  expressed  sorpne 
when — candles  being  at  length  brooght  in — Kate's  bnght  eyes  wen 
unable  to  bear  the  light  which  obliged  her  to  aTert  her  &oe,  and  efoi 
to  leave  the  room  for  some  short  time ;  because  when  one  has  sat  intkt 
dark  so  long,  candles  are  dazzling,  and  nothii^  can  be  more  strictly 
natural  than  that  such  results  should  be  produced,  as  all  well-infomied 
young  people  know.  For  that  matter,  old  people  know  it  too  or  £d 
know  it  once,  but  they  forget  these  things  sometimes,  and  more's 
the  pity. 

The  good  lady's  surprise,  however,  did  not  end  here.  It  was  greatly 
increased  when  it  was  discovered  that  Kate  had  not  the  least  appetite 
for  Hiipper :  a  discovery  so  alarming  that  there  is  no  knowing  in  what 
unaccountable  efforts  of  oratcwy  Mrs.  Nickleby's  apprehensions  might 
have  been  vented,  if  tlie  general  attention  had  not  been  attracted  at  the 
moment  by  a  very  strange  and  uncommon  noise^  proceeding,  as  the  pak 
and  trembling  servant-girl  aiHmied,  and  as  everybody's  sense  of  hearing 
seemed  to  aflirm  also,  ^^  right  down  "  the  chinmey  of  the  adjoining  room. 

It  being  quite  plain  to  the  comprehension  of  all  present  that,  howerer 
extraordinary  and  improbable  it  might  appear,  the  noise  did  neverthe- 
less proceed  from  the  chimney  in  question  ;  and  the  noise  (which  was  t 
strange  compound  of  various  shuffling,  sliding,  rumbling,  and  struggling 
sounds,  all  muffled  by  the  cliimney)  still  continuing,  Frank  Cheeryble 
caught  up  a  candle,  and  Tim  Linkinwater  the  tongs,  and  they  would 
have  very  quickly  asceiiained  the  cause  of  this  disturbance  if  31ra 
Nickleby  had  not  been  taken  very  faint,  and  declined  being  left  behind 
on  any  account.  This  produced  a  short  remonstrance,  which  terminated 
in  their  all  proceeding  to  the  troubled  chamber  in  a  body,  excepting  only 
La  Creevy,  who,  as  the  servant-girl  volunteered  a  confession  of 
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hATiiig  been  subject  to  fits  in  her  infancy,  remained  with  her  to  £^tb  the 
ahum  and  «jpffy  restorativea,  in  ease  oi  extremity. 

Adyaacing  to  the  door  of  the  mysterious  apartment,  they  were  not  a 
little  surprised  to  hear  a  human  voice,  chaunting  with  a  highly  ekbo- 
mted  expression  of  mdancholy,  and  in  tones  of  suffocation  which  a 
human  Yoice  might  have  produced  from  under  five  or  six  feather-beds 
«C  the  best  quality,  the  once  popular  air  of  *'  Has  she  then  failed  in  her 
tnith,  the  beautifril  maid  I  adore!"  Nor,  on  bunting  into  tke  floom 
'Without  demanding  a  parley,  was  their  astonidmieii  Isaseaed  by  the 
discoyery  that  these  romantic  sounds  certainly  ptgesoded  from  the  throat 
df  Bome  man  up  the  chimney,  of  whaM  Mitlihig  was  visible  but  a  pair 
of  legs,  which  were  dsn^giifig  above  the  grate,  apparently  feeling  with 
cstrttne  nakltf  fiorihe  top  oar  whereon  to  effect  a  landing. 

A  sight  eo  unusual  and  unbusiness-like  as  this  complet^y  paralysed 
Tun  Linkinwater,  who,  after  one  or  two  gentle  pinches  at  Uie  straDger's 
•Bcles,  which  were  productive  of  no  effect,  stood  clapping  tiie  tongs 
together  as  if  he  were  sharpening  them  for  another  assa^  and  did 
nothing  else. 

«"  This  must  be  some  dmnkoi  feUow,"  saidFmk.  ''  No  thief  would 
maft^'Wiy  his  pwseneo  thus." 

Am  he  said  this  with  great  indignation,  he  raised  the  candle  to  obtam 
»  better  view  of  the  legi,  and  was  darting  forward  to  pull  them  down 
with  very  little  eewoony,  when  Mrs.  Nickleby,  clasping  her  hands, 
flMned  n  aharp  sound  something  between  a  scream  and  an  exclamation, 
wmi  demanded  to  know  whether  the  mysterious  limbs  were  not  clad  in 
flHiall-dothes  and  grey  worsted  stockings,  or  whether  her  eyes  had 
deceived  her. 

^  Yea,"  cried  Frank,  looking  a  little  closer.  ^^  Small-clothes  certainly, 
and — and — rough  grey  stockings,  too.     Do  you  know  him,  ma'am  ?" 

^  Kate^  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Nickleby,  deliberately  sitting  herself 
down  in  a  chair  with  that  sort  of  desperate  resignation  which  seemed 
to  imply  that  now  matters  had  come  to  a  crisis,  and  all  disguise  was 
■acless,  ^you  will  have  the  goodness,  my  love,  to  explain  precisely  how 
this  matter  stands.  I  have  given  him  no  encouragement —none  what* 
OTcr^-^iot  the  least  in  the  world.  You  know  that,  my  dear,  perfectly 
welL  He  was  very  respectful — exceedingly  respectful — when  he 
declared,  as  you  were  a  witness  to  ;  still  at  the  same  time,  if  I  am  to 
be  perseciited  in  this  way,  if  vegetable  what's-his-names  and  all  kinds 
of  garden-stuff  are  to  strew  my  path  out  of  do(N»,  and  gentlemen  are 
to  come  dioking  up  our  chimneys  at  home,  I  really  don't  know— apoa 
my  word  I  do  not  know  —what  is  to  become  of  me.  It's  a  very  hard 
case — harder  than  anything  I  was  ever  exposed  to  before  I  married  yom 
poor  dear  papa,  though  I  suffered  a  good  deal  of  annoyance  then  —  but 
fliat,  of  course,  I  expected,  and  made  up  my  mind  for.  When  I  was 
■ot  nearly  so  old  as  you,  my  dear,  there  was  a  young  gentleman  who 
flat  next  us  at  church,  who  used  almost  every  Sunday  to  cut  my  name 
SB  large  letters  in  the  front  of  his  pew  while  the  sermon  was  going  on. 
'It  waa  gratifying;  of  course,  naturally  so,  but  still  it  was  an  annoy- 
flBoe,  because  the  pew  was  in  a  very  conspiciioua  place,  and  he  was 
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Bsvenl  times  publicly  taken  out  by  the  beadle  for  doing  it.  Bat  thai 
was  nothing  to  this.  •  This  is  a  great  deal  worse,  and  a  great  deal  more 
embarrassing.  I  would  rather,  Kate,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Nickl^, 
with  great  solemnity,  and  an  effusion  of  tears — ^^  I  would  raiho',  I 
declare,  have  been  a  pig-faced  lady,  than  be  exposed  to  such  a  tife 
as  this!" 

Frank  Cheeryble  and  Hm  Linkinwater  looked,  in  iirepressibk) 
astonishment,  firat  at  each  other  and  then  at  Kate,  who  felt  that  some 
explanation  was  necessary,  but  who,  between  her  terror  at  the  appa- 
rition of  the  legs,  her  fear  lest  their  owner  should  be  smothered,  and 
her  anxiety  to  ^ve  the  least  ridiculous  solution  of  the  mystery  that  it 
was  capable  of  bearing,  was  quite  unable  to  utter  a  single  word. 

*'  He  gives  me  great  pain,"  continued  Mrs.  Nickleby,  drying  her  eyes 
— -*^great  pain ;  but  don't  hurt  a  hair  of  his  head,  I  beg.  On  no 
account  hurt  a  hair  of  his  head." 

It  would  not,  under  existing  circumstances,  have  been  quite  so  easy 
to  hurt  a  hair  of  the  gentleman's  head  as  Mrs.  Nickleby  seemed  to 
imagine,  inasmuch  as  that  part  of  his  person  was  some  feet  up  the 
chimney,  which  was  by  no  means  a  wide  one.  But  as  all  this  time  he 
had  never  left  off  singing  about  the  bankruptcy  of  the  beautiful  maid 
in  respect  of  truth,  and  now  began  not  only  to  croak  Tery  feebly, 
but  to  kick  with  great  violence  as  if  respiration  became  a  task  of 
difficulty,  Frank  Cheeryble  without  further  hesitation  pulled  at  the 
shorts  and  worsteds  with  such  heartiness  as  to  bring  him  floundering  into 
the  room  with  greater  precipitation  than  he  had  quite  calculated  upon. 

"  Oh !  yes,  yes,"  said  Kate,  directly  the  whole  figure  of  the  singular 
visitor  appeared  in  this  abrupt  manner.  "  I  know  who  it  is.  Pray 
don't  be  rough  with  him.  Is  he  hurt  ?  I  hope  not — oh,  pray  see  if 
he  is  hurt." 

"  He  is  not,  I  assure  you,"  replied  Frank,  handling  the  object  of  his 
surprise,  after  this  appeal,  with  sudden  tenderness  and  respect.  "  He 
is  not  hurt  in  the  least." 

"  Don't  let  him  come  any  nearer,"  said  Kate,  retiring  as  far  as  she 
could. 

"  No  no,  he  shall  not,"  rejoined  Frank.  "  You  see  I  have  him 
secure  here.  But  may  I  ask  you  what  this  means,  and  whether  yon 
expected  this  old  gentleman  ?" 

"  Oh,  no,"  said  Kate,  "  of  course  not ;  but  he— mama  does  not  think 
so,  I  believe — ^but  he  is  a  mad  gentleman  who  has  escaped  from  the  next 
house,  and  must  have  found  an  opportunity  of  secreting  himself  here." 

"  Kate,"  interposed  Mrs.  Nickleby,  with  a  severe  dignity,  "  I  am 
surprised  at  you." 

"  Dear  mama-—"  Kate  gently  remonstrated. 

"  I  am  surprised  at  you,"  repeated  Mrs.  Nickleby ;  "  upon  my  word, 
Kate,  I  am  quite  astonished  that  you  should  join  the  persecutors  of 
this  unfortunate  gentleman,  when  you  know  very  well  that  they  have 
the  baaaiUisigns  upon  his  property,  and  that  that  is  the  whole  secret 
of  ^^s^fljH^  be  much  kinder  of  you,  Kate,  to  ask  Mr.  Linkinwater 
or  J^^^^^BUe  to  interfere  in  his  behalf,  and  see  him  righted.     Yon 
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ought  not  to  allow  your  feelings  to  influence  yon ;  it's  not  right — rery 
£Bur  from  it.  What  should  my  feelings  be,  do  you  suppose  ?  If  anybody 
ought  to  be  indignant,  who  is  it  ?  I,  of  course,  and  Tery  properly  so.  Still,  at 
the  same  time,  I  wouldn't  commit  such  an  injustice  for  the  world.  No," 
continued  Mrs.  Nickleby,  drawing  herself  up,  and  looking  another  way 
with  a  kind  of  bashful  stateliness ;  ^'  this  gentleman  will  understand 
me  when  I  tell  him  that  I  repeat  the  answer  I  gave  him  the  other  day, 
*-that  I  al¥ray8  will  repeat  it,  though  I  do  befieye  him  to  be  sincere 
when  I  find  him  placing  himself  in  such  dreadful  situations  on  my 
account — and  that  I  request  him  to  have  the  goodness  to  go  away 
directly,  or  it  will  be  impossible  to  keep  his  behaviour  a  secret  from  my 
son  Nicholas.  I  am  obliged  to  him,  very  much  obliged  to  him,  but  I 
cannot  listen  to  his  addr^ses  for  a  moment.     It's  quite  impossible." 

While  this  address  was  in  course  of  delivery,  the  old  gentleman,  with 
bis  nose  and  cheeks  embellished  with  large  patches  of  soot,  sat  upon  the 
ground  with  his  arms  folded,  eyeing  the  spectators  in  profound  silence, 
imd  with  a  very  majestic  demeanour.  He  did  not  appear  to  take  the 
smallest  notice  of  what  Mrs.  Nickleby  said,  but  when  she  ceased  to 
speak  he  honoured  her  with  a  long  stare,  and  inquired  if  she  had  quite 
finished. 

*^  I  have  nothing  more  to  say,"  replied  that  lady  modestly.  **  I 
really  cannot  say  anything  more." 

'  ^^  Very  eood,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  raising  his  voice,  ^*  then  bring 
in  the  botUed  lightning,  a  clean  tumbler,  and  a  corkscrew." 

Nobody  executing  Siis  order,  the  old  gentleman,  after  a  short  pause, 
raised  his  voice  again  and  demanded  a  thunder  sandwich.  This  article 
not  being  forthcoming  either,  he  requested  to  be  served  with  a  fricassee 
of  boot-tops  and  gold-fish  sauce,  and  then  laughing  heartily,  gratified 
his  hearers  with  a  very  long,  very  loud,  and  most  melodious  bellow. 

But  still  Mrs.  Nickleby,  in  reply  to  the  significant  looks  of  all  about 

her,  shook  her  head  as  though  to  assure  them  that  she  saw  nothing 

^whatever  in  all  this,  unless,  indeed,  it  were  a  slight  degree  of  eccentricity. 

'^She  might  have  remained  impressed  with   these   opinions  down  to 

the  lat^  moment  of  her  life,  but  for  a  slight  train  of  circumstanees, 

which,  trivial  as  they  were,  altered  the  whole  complexion  of  the  case. 

It  happened  that  Miss  La  Creevy,  finding  her  patient  in  no  very 
threatening  condition  and  being  strongly  impelled  by  curiosity  to  see 
what  was  going  forward,  bustled  into  the  room  while  the  old  gentleman 
was  in  the  very  act  of  bellowing.  It  happened,  too,  that  the  instant 
the  old  gentleman  saw  her,  he  stopped  short,  skipped  suddenly  on  his 
feet,  and  feU  to  kissing  his  band  violently  :  a  change  of  demeanour  which 
almost  terrified  the  little  portrait-painter  out  of  her  senses,  and  caused 
her  to  retreat  behind  Tim  Linkinwater  with  the  utmost  expedition. 

*^  Aha !"  cried  the  old  gentleman,  folding  his  hands,  and  squeezing 
ihem  with  great  force  against  each  other.  ^^  I  see  her  now ;  I  see  her 
now.  My  love,  my  life,  my  bride,  my  peerless  beauty.  She  is  come  at 
last — at  last — and  all  is  gas  and  gaiters !" 

Mrs.  Nickleby  looked  rather  disconcerted  for  a  moment,  but  imme- 
diately recovering,  nodded  to  Miss  *La  Creevy  and  the  other  spectators 
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nrveral  times,  and  frowned,  and  smiled  graTdy,  gt^ii^  them  to  under* 
stand  that  she  saw  where  the  iwistake  was,  and  woald  set  it  aU  ti 
rights  in  a  minute  or  two. 

^She  is  come ! "  said  the  old  gentkman,  ^J>bS^  ^  haad  vsptm  \m 
beart.  ^  Cormoran  and  Blunderoorei  She  is  oomel  AH  tke  wealth 
I  have  is  hers  if  she  will  take  me  £or  her  shi^e.  Where  are  gtMe 
beautjT  and  hlandishmenis  like  those  ?  In  the  Empress  of  Madagaacsv? 
No.  In  the  Queen  of  Diamonds  ?  No.  In  Mi&  Bowlaad,  who  enrj 
morning  bathes  in  Kalydor  for  nothing  ?  No.  Melt  all  these  dowi 
into  one,  with  the  three  Graces,  the  nine  Mnses^  and  fourteen  biseoit* 
bakers'  daughters  from  Oxford-street,  and  make  a  woman  half  aa  lord^. 
Pho !  I  defy  you." 

After  uttering  this  rhapsody,  the  old  gentleman  snapped  his  fingen 
twenty  or  thirty  times,  and  Uien  subsided  into  an  eceiatie  contempla- 
tion of  Miss  La  Creery's  charms.  This  affording  Mrs.  Nickldiy  a 
&Yourable  opportunity  of  explanation,  she  went  ahoot  it  straight. 

^'  I  am  sure,"  said  the  worthy  lady,  with  a  prefintory  couct,  ^  tkit 
it's  a  great  relief  under  such  trying  circumstances  aa  thmi,  to liaTeaof* 
body  else  mistaken  for  me — a  very  ereat  relief ;  and  it*s  a  cinnunstaan 
that  never  occurred  before,  although  I  have  several  times  been  mistalrf 
for  my  daughter  Elate.  I  have  no  doubt  tke  people  weie  very  fooliah 
and  perhaps  ought  to  have  known  better,  but  still  they  did  take  ne  kt 
her,  and  of  course  that  was  no  haiii  of  mine  and  it  would  be 
very  hard  indeed  if  I  was  to  be  made  leaponable  for  it.  How- 
ever, in  this  instance,  of  course  I  must  fod  that  I  shoaid  do 
exceedingly  wrong  if  I  sufiered  anybody— especially  anybody  that  I 
am  under  great  obligations  to— to  be  made  uncomfortable  on  mj 
account,  and  therefore  I  think  it  my  duty  to  tell  that  gentleman  that 
he  is  mistaken — that  I  am  the  lady  who  he  was  tokL  by  some  imperti- 
nent person  was  niece  to  the  Council  of  Paving-stones,  and  that  I  do 
beg  and  intreat  of  him  to  go  quietly  away,  if  it's  only  for  " — here  Ms 
Nickleby  simpa-ed  and  hesitated — ^^  for  my  sake." 

It  might  have  been  expected  that  the  old  gentleman  would  have  beat 
penetrated  to  the  heart  by  the  delicacy  and  condescension  of  this  appeal) 
and  that  he  woukl  at  least  have  retunied  a  courteous  and  suitable  reply. 
What,  then,  was  the  shock  which  Mrs.  Nickleby  received,  when, 
accosting  ker  in  the  most  unmistakeable  manner,  he  replied  in  a  load 
and  sonorous  voice — "  Avaimt Cat ! "  i 

*'  Sir  ! "  cried  Mrs.  Nickleby,  in  a  £aint  tone. 

^^  Cat  I "  repeated  the  old  gentleman.  "  Puss,  Kit,  Tit,  Grimalkk, 
Tabby,  BrincQe — Whoosh! "  Avith  which  last  sound,  uttered  in  a  hisoag 
manner  between  his  teeth,  the  old  gentleman  swung  his  arms  violently 
round  and  round,  and  at  the  same  time  alternately  advanced  on  Mrs. 
Nickleby,  and  retreated  from  her,  in  that  species  of  savage  dance  with 
which  boys  on  market-days  may  be  seen  to  frighten  pigs,  sheep,  aad 
other  animals,  when  they  give  out  obstinate  indications  of  turning  down 
a  wrong  street. 

Mrs.  Nickleby  wasted  no  words,  but  uttered  an  exclamatioii  of  hooror 
9ad  surprise,  and  immediately  fainted  away. 
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^'IH  attend  to  mama^"  said  Kate,  hastily;  '<!  am  not  at  aH 
igiitened.  But  pray  take  him  away ;  pray  take  him  away." 
'  Fxank  was  not  at  aU  confident  of  hk  power  of  complying  with  ^tua 
vaqneat^  ui^  he  bethoi^ht  himeelf  of  the  stratagem  of  sending  Miaa 
XoL  Creeyy  on  a  few  paces  in  advance,  and  urging  the  old  gentleman  im 
follow  her.  It  saooeeded  to  a  miracle  ;  and  be  went  away  in  a  raptnre 
of  admimtiOBy  siioi^^  guarded  by  Tim  Linkwater  on  one  side^  send 
Prank  himsdf  oa  i&  a&er, 

^  Kate^"  mnnnured  Mrs.  Nickleby,  reriTiBg  when  the  coast  was 
dear,  **  is  he  gone  ?  " 

1^  was  asrared  that  he  was. 

**  I  shall  never  forgive  m3rself,  Kate,"  said  Mrs.  Niekleby ;  ^  Never  I 
That  gentleman  has  ket  his  senses,  and  /am  the  unhappy  canse." 

^  You  the  cause  !"  said  Kate,  greatly  astonished. 

*^  I,  my  love,"  zef^ied  Mrs.  Niekleby,  with  a  desperate  calmness. 
^  Ton  saw  what  he  was  the  other  day ;  you  see  what  he  is  now.  I 
told  your  brother,  weeks  and  we^u  i^o^  Eoite,  that  I  hoped  a  disap- 
yeiatment  might  not  be  too  much  for  mm.  You  see  what  a  wreck  ho 
Mk.  Making  attowanoe  for  his  beinff  a  little  fiigfaty,  you  know  how 
ntionaUy,  and  sensibly,  and  honourably  he  talked,  when  we  saw  him  m 
the  garden.  You  have  heard  the  dreadful  nonsense  he  has  been  gnil^ 
ff  t£s  night,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  has  gone  on  with  that  poor 
mifortunate  little  old  maid.  Can  anybody  doubt  how  all  this  has  been 
faranffht  about  l" 

^  I  should  scarcely  think  they  could,"  said  Kate  mildly. 

^  /  should  scarcely  think  so^  either,"  rejoined  her  mother.  ^  Wdl ! 
if  I  am  the  unfortunate  cause  of  this,  I  have  the  satisfiKtion  of  knovring 
that  I  am  not  to  blame.  I  told  Nicholas — ^I  said  to  him,  ^  Nicholas, 
my  dear,  we  should  be  very  careful  how  we  proceed.'  He  would 
scarcely  hear  me.  If  the  matter  had  only  been  properly  taken  up  at 
Mn^  as  I  wished  it  to  be  But  you  are  both  of  you  so  like  your 

poor  papa.  However,  I  have  my  consolation,  and  that  should  be  enough 
for  me ! " 

Washing  her  hands,  thus,  of  all  responsibility  under  this  head,  past, 
ptmutiy  or  to  come,  Mrs.  Niekleby  kindly  added  tliat  she  hoped  her 
eliildren  m^fat  never  have  greater  cause  to  reproach  themselves  than  Ae 
had,  and  prepared  herself  to  receive  the  escort,  who  soon  returned  irith 
ths  intelligence  that  the  old  gentleman  was  safely  housed,  and  that  they 
iMmd  his  custodians,  who  )md,  been  making  merry  with  some  firiends^ 
wholfy*  ignorant  of  his  absence. 

Quiet  Deing  again  restored,  a  delicious  half  hour — so  Frank  called  it 
in  the  course  of  subsequent  conversation  with  Tim  Linkinwater  as  they 
nwMPO  walking  home  a  delicious  half  homr  was  spent  in  conversation^ 
and  Tim's  wateh  at  length  apprising  him  that  it  was  high  time  to 
depart,  the  ladies  were  left  alone,  though  not  without  many  offers  on 
the  part  of  Frank  to  remain  until  Nicholas  arrived,  no  matter  what  hour 
of  the  night  it  might  be,  if,  after  the  late  neighbourly  irruption,  they 
entertained  the  least  fear  of  being  left  to  themselves.  As  their  freedom 
from  all  further  apprehension,  however,  left  no  pretext  for  his  insisting 
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on  moumting  gatxA^  he  "was  obliged  to  abnidonthecifaidBi,  mdtoieliie 
with  the  tnuty  Tim, 

^  Nearly  thzee  hours  of  silenoe  passed  away,  and  Kale  Unshed  to  find 
when  mohoks  retozned,  how  long  she  had  been  Mttni^  alone  oeeiqiisd 
with  her  own  thoughts. 

*'  Ireally  ihoiu;^  it  had  not  been  half  an  hoor,"  riie  said. 

^  They  must  have  been  pleasant  thong|htSy  Ej^"  wjoined  Nieholii 
guly,  ^  to  make  time  pass  away  like  that.    What  wne  thcr  nowf " 

Kate  was  oonfosed ;  she  toyed  with  some  trifleon  the  table  lookai 
np  and  smiled — looked  down  and  dropped  a  tear. 

**  Why,  Kate,"  said  Nicholas,  dnwing  his  sister  towards  him  aai 
kissing  her,  ^  let  me  see  yonr  hce*  No  f  Ah !  thai  was  but  a 
glimpse ;  that's  scarcely  fiur.  A  longer  look  than  that,  Kate.  Ooae 
•—and  I'll  read  your  thonghts  for  yon." 

There  was  something  m  this  propoeition,  albeit  it  was  said  wifboit 
the  slightest  conscioosness  or  application,  which  so  alarmed  his  aisla^ 
that  Nicholas  laughingly  changed  the  subject  to  domestic  matters,  sal 
thus  gathered  by  degrees  as  they  left  the  room  and  went  np  shwi 
togeUier,  how  londy  Smike  had  been  all  night— and  by  tot  ibw 
degrees,  too,  for  on  this  subject  also  Kate  seemed  to  speak  wiUi  sons 
reluctance. 

**  Poor  feUow,"  said  Nicholas,  tapping  gntly  at  his  door,  ^  wiiat 
Can  be  the  cause  of  all  this !" 

Kate  was  hanging  on  her  brothei^s  arm,  and  the  door  being  quiekfy 
opened,  had  not  time  to  disengage  herself  before  Smike,  Tery  pale  and 
^haggard,  and  completely  dressed,  confronted  them. 

**  And  have  you  not  been  to  bed?"  said  Nicholas. 

"  N — ^n — ^no,"  was  the  reply. 

Nicholas  gently  detained  his  sister,  who  made  an  effort  to  retire; 
and  asked,   "  Why  not?  " 

*^  I  could  not  sleep,"  said  Smike,  grasping  the  hand  which  his  fiicnd 
extended  to  him. 

"  You  are  not  well  ?  "  rejoined  Nicholas. 

^^  I  am  better,  indeed — a  great  deal  better,"  said  Smike  quickly. 

^^  Thai  why  do  you  give  way  to  these  fits  of  mdancholy  ?"  inquired 
Nicholas,  in  his  kindest  manner;  *^or  why  not  tell  us  the  cause f 
You  OTow  a  different  creature,  Smike." 

*^  1  do ;  I  know  I  do,"  he  replied.  ^<  I  will  tell  you  the  reason  one 
day,  but  not  now.  I  hate  myself  for  this;  you  are  all  so  good  and 
kind.  But  I  cannot  help  it.  My  heart  is  yery  full ;— you  do  not  know 
how  foil  it  is." 

He  wrung  Nicholas's  hand  before  he  released  it ;  and  glandng  for  a 
moment  at  the  brother  and  sister  as  they  stood  together,  as  if  there  were 
something  in  their  strong  affection  which  touched  him  Tery  deeply, 
withdrew  into  his  chamb^,  and  was  soon  the  only  watcher  under  that 
quiet  roof. 
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CHAPTER  L. 

INYOLTES   A  SERIOUS  CATASTROPHE. 

The  Utile  race-course  at  Hampton  was  in  the  full  tide  and  height  of 
its  gaiety,  the  day  as  dazzling  as  day  could  he,  the  sun  high  in  the 
cloudless  sky  and  shining  in  ito  fullest  splendour.  Every  gaudy  colour 
that  fluttered  in  the  air  from  carriage  seat  and  garish  tent  top,  shone 
oat  in  its  gaudiest  hues.  Old  dingy  £igs  grew  new  again,  faded  gilding 
was  re-humished,  stained  rotten  canvas  looked  a  snowy  white ;  the 
▼ery  heggars'  rags  were  freshened  up,  and  sentiment  quite  forgot  its 
charity  m  its  fervent  admiration  of  poverty  so  picturesque. 

It  was  one  of  those  scenes  of  life  and  animation,  caught  in  its  very 
Inrightest  and  freshest  moments,  which  can  scarcely  fail  to  please ;  for 
if  ue  eye  he  tired  of  show  and  glare,  or  the  ear  he  weary  with  a  cease- 
less round  of  noise,  the  one  may  repose,  turn  almost  where  it  will,  on 
eager  happy  and  expectant  faces,  and  the  other  deaden  all  consciousness 
of  more  annoying  sounds  in  those  of  mirth  and  exhilaration.  Even 
the  sun-humt  faces  of  gipsy  children,  half  naked  though  they  he^ 
suggest  a  drop  of  comfort.  It  is  a  pleasant  thing  to  see  that  the  sun 
has  been  there  to  know  that  the  air  and  light  are  on  them  every  day, 
to  feel  that  they  are  children  and  lead  children's  lives ;  that  if  their 
pillows  be  damp,  it  is  with  the  dews  of  Heaven,  and  not  with  tears ; 
that  the  limbs  of  their  girls  are  free,  and  that  they  are  not  crippled  by 
distortions,  imposing  an  unnatural  and  horrible  penauce  upon  their  sex; 
that  their  lives  are  spent  from  day  to  day  at  least  among  the  waving 
trees,  and  not  in  the  midst  of  dreadful  engines  which  make  young 
children  old  before  they  know  what  childhood  is,  and  give  them  the 
exhaustion  and  infirmity  of  age,  vdthout,  like  age,  the  privilege  to  die* 
God  send  that  old  nursery  tales  were  true,  and  that  gipsies  stole  such 
children  by  the  score ! 

The  great  race  of  the  day  had  just  been  run ;  and  the  close  lines 
of  people  on  either  side  of  the  course  suddenly  breaking  up  and 
pouring  into  it,  imparted  a  new  liveliness  to  the  scene,  which  was  again 
bU  busy  movement.  Some  hurried  eagerly  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the 
winning  horse,  others  darted  to  and  frx>  searching  no  less  eagerly  for 
the  carriages  they  had  left  in  quest  of  better  stations.  Here  a  little 
knot  gathered  round  a  pea  and  thimble  table  to  watch  the  plucking  of 
some  unhappy  greenhorn,  and  there  another  proprietor  with  his  con- 
federates in  various  disguises— K)ne  man  in  spectacles,  another  ¥dth  an 
eye-glass  and  a  stylish  hat,  a  third  dressed  as  a  farmer  well  to  do  in 
the  world,  ¥rith  his  top-coat  over  his  arm  and  his  flash  notes  in  a  large 
kaihem  pocket-book,  and  all  with  heavy-handled  whips  to  represent 
most  innocent  country  fellows  who  had  trotted  there  on  horseback-^ 
•ought,  by  loud  and  noisy  talk  and  pretended  play,  to  entrap  some 
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nnwary  customfr,  iriSk  the  gentlemen  confederates  (of  more  villaiioiis 
aspect  Ml,  m  clean  linen  and  good  clothes,)  betrayed  their  close  interest 
in  the  concern  by  the  anxious  furtive  glance  they  cast  on  all  new 
comers.  These  would  be  hanging  on  the  outskirts  of  a  wide  circle  of 
people  assembled  round  some  itinerant  juggler,  opposed  in  his  turn  by 
a  noisy  band  of  music,  or  the  classic  game  of  "  Ring  the  Bull,"  while 
yentriloquists  holding  dialogues  with  wooden  dQlla»  and  fortune-telling 
women  smothering  tne  cries  of  real  babies,  divided  with  them,  and 
many  more,  the  general  attention  of  the  company.  Drinking-tflioii 
were  full,  glasses  began  to  clink  in  carriages,  hampers  to  be  unpadksd, 
tempting  provisions  to  be  set  forth,  knives  and  forks  to  nttk^ 
champagne  corks  to  fly,  eyes  to  brighten  that  were  not  doll  belong 
and  pickpockets  to  count  their  gains  during  the  last  heat.  Thb 
attention  so  recently  strained  on  one  object  of  interest,  was  now  divided 
among  a  hundred;  and  look  where  yon  would,  was  a  motley  assemblage 
of  feasting,  laughing,  talking,  begging,  gambling,  and  mximmery. 

Of  the  gambling-booths  there  was  a  plentiful  show,  flourishing  in  all 
the  splendour  of  carpeted  ground,  striped  hangings,  crimson  ciotl^ 
pinnacled  roofs,  geranium  pots,  and  livery  servants.  There  were  the 
Stranger's  club-house,  the  Athenaeum  club-house,  the  fiEanpton  tMh 
house,  the  Saint  James's  club-house,  and  half-a-mile  of  dub-koases  la 
play  in  ;  and  there  was  rott^e^t-noir^  French  hazard,  and  Lm  MgrwUk, 
to  play  at.     It  is  into  one  of  these  booths  that  onr  stoiy  takes  its  way. 

Fit^d  up  with  three  tables  for  the  purposes  of  play,  uid  crowded 
with  players  and  lookers  on,  it  was — although  the  lar;^t  plaee  of  the 
kind  upon  the  course — intensely  hot,  notwithstanding  Uiat  a  portion  af 
the  canvas  roof  was  rolled  back  to  admit  more  air,  and  there  wece 
two  doors  for  a  free  passage  in  and  out.  Excepting  one  or  two  raei 
who — each  with  a  long  roll  of  half-croMms,  chequered  vrith  a  few  stray 
sovereigns,  in  his  left  hand — staked  their  money  at  every  roll  of  the 
ball  with  a  business-like  sedateness  which  showed  that  they  were  used 
to  it,  and  had  been  playing  all  day  and  most  probably  all  the  day 
before,  there  was  no  very  distinctive  character  about  the  players,  who 
were  chiefly  young  men  apparently  attracted  by  curiosity,  or  stakiag 
small  sums  as  part  of  the  amusement  of  the  day,  with  no  very  great 
interest  in  winning  or  losing.  There  were  two  persons  present,  however, 
who,  as  peculiarly  good  specimens  of  a  class,  deserve  a  passing  notice. 

Of  these,  one  was  a  man  of  six  or  eight  and  fifty,  who  sat  on  a  chair 
near  one  of  the  entrances  of  the  booth,  with  his  hands  folded  on  the  top 
of  his  stick  and  his  chin  appearing  above  them.  He  was  a  tall,  fat, 
long-bodied  man,  buttoned  up  to  the  throat  in  a  light  green  coat,  which 
made  his  body  look  still  longer  than  it  was,  and  wore  besides  drab 
breeches  and  gaiters,  a  white  neckerchief,  and  a  broad-brimmed  white 
hat.  Amid  all  the  buzzing  noise  of  tlie  games  and  the  perpetual 
passing  in  and  out  of  people,  he  seemed  perfectly  calm  and  abstracted, 
vrithout  the  smallest  particle  of  excitement  in  his  composition.  He 
exhibited  no  indication  of  weariness,  nor,  to  a  casual  observer,  of  interest 
er.  There  he  sat,  quite  still  and  collected.  Sometimes,  bnt  very 
,  he  nodded  to  some  passing  face,  or  beckoned  to  a  waiter  to  ob^ 
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a  eaU  from  one  of  the  iaMee.  The  next  instant  lie  aabsided  into  hia 
aid  atate.  He  might  have  been  some  profonndlj  deaf  old  gendeman, 
fAo  had  eome  in  to  take  a  reat,  or  he  might  have  been  patientiy 
Vfiiting  for  a  friend  without  the  least  consdkmsness  of  anybody^a 
{Reaence,  or  fixed  in  a  trance,  or  under  the  influenoe  of  opium.  People 
tnmed  round  and  looked  at  him ;  he  made  no  gesture,  caught  nobody's 
eye^ — let  them  pass  away,  and  others  come  on  and  be  succeeded  by 
Mmbts^  and  took  no  notice.  When  he  did  move,  it  seemed  wonderful 
how  he  could  have  seen  anything  to  occasion  it.  And  so,  in  truth,  it 
was.  Bat  then  was  not  a  free  that  paased  in  or  out  this  man  friled 
t»>Ka^  not  a  gestnre  at  any  one  of  the  three  taUes  that  was  lost  upon 
In,  not  a  word  spoken  by  the  bankers  but  reached  his  ear,  not  a 
wimifir  or  loser  he  could  not  hare  marked ;  and  he- was  the  proprietor 
of  the  place. 

The  other  preesded  over  the  rrmge^-nair  table.  He  was  probably 
some  ten  years  younger,  and  was  a  plump,  paunchy,  sturdy-looking 
leDow,  with  his  under  lip  a  little  pursed  from  a  habit  of  counting 
moaey  inwardly  as  he  paid  it,  but  with  no  decidedly  bad  expression  in 
Us  free,  which  was  rather  an  honest  and  jolly  one  than  otherwise.  He 
wore  no  coat,  the  weather  being  hot,  and  stood  behind  the  table  with  a 
Inge  mound  of  crowns  and  haff-crowns  before  him,  and  a  cash-box  for 
Bolea.  This  game  was  constantly  playing.  Perhaps  twenty  people 
would  be  staking  at  the  same  time.  This  man  had  to  roll  the  ball, 
to  watch  the  stakes  as  they  were  laid  down,  to  gather  them  off  the 
eolonr  which  lost,  to  pay  those  who  won,  to  do  it  all  with  the  utmost 
despatch,  to  roll  the  hM  again,  and  to  keep  this  game  perpetually  alive. 
He  did  H  all  with  a  rapidity  absolutely  marvellous ;  never  hesitating, 
Bsrer  making  a  mistake,  never  stopping,  and  never  ceasing  to  repeat 
andi  unconnected  phrases  as  the  following,  which,  partly  from  habit, 
and  partly  to  have  something  appropriate  and  business-like  to  say,  he 
constantly  poured  out  vnth  the  same  monotonous  emphasis,  and  in 
neariy  the  same  order,  all  day  long : — 

<*  Rooge-a-nore  from  Paris  gentlemen,  make  your  game  and  back 
jonr  own  opinions — any  time  while  the  ball  rolls — rooge-a-nore  from 
nris  gentlemen,  it's  a  French  game,  gentlemen,  I  brought  it  over 
Biynelf  I  did  indeed ! — rooge-a-nore  from  Paris— black  wins — black 
— HStop  a  minute,  mr,  and  I'll  pay  you  directly — two  there,  half  a 
ponnd  there,  three  there — and  one  there— gentlemen,  the  ball's  a 
rolling — any  time,  sir,  while  the  ball  rolls — the  b^uty  of  this 
^mne  is,  that  you  can  double  your  stakes  or  put  down  your 
moaejy  gentlemen,  any  time  while  the  bsdl  rolls — black  again — ^black 
win»— I  never  saw  such  a  thing — ^I  never  did  in  all  my  life,  upon  my 
word  I  never  did ;  if  any  gentleman  had  been  backing  the  black  in  the 
last. five  minutes  he  must  have  won  five-and-forty  pound  in  four  rolls 
of  file  ball,  he  must  indeed — Gentlemen,  we've  port,  sherry,  cigars, 
and  most  excellent  champagne.  Here,  wai-ter,  bring  a  bottle  of 
duHoapagne,  and  let's  have  a  dozen  or  fifteen  cigars  here — and  let's  be 
comfortable,  gentlemen — and  bring  some  clean  glasses  any  time  whil^ 
1km  ball  lolls^I  lost  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  pound  yesterday, 
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gentlemen,  at  one  roll  of  the  ball :  I  did  indeed ! — ^how  do  you  do,  ar," 
(recognising  some  knowing  gentleman  vdthout  any  halt  or  change  of 
voice,  and  giving  a  wink  so  slight  that  it  seems  an  accident)  ^  will 
yon  take  a  glass  of  sherry,  sir — here  wai-ter,  bring  a  clean  glass,  and 
hand  the  sherry  to  this  gentleman— «nd  hand  it  round,  will  you  waiter 
— this  is  the  rooge-a-nore  from  Paris,  gentlemen — any  time  while  tlie 
ball  rolls — ^gentlemen,  make  your  game,  and  back  your  own  opinioni^— 
it's  the  rooge-a-nore  from  Paris,  quite  a  new  game,  I  brought  it  OTer 
myself,  I  did  indeed — ^gentlemen,  the  ball's  a  rolling  !" 

This  officer  was  busily  plying  his  Tocation  when  half-a-doien 
persons  sauntered  through  the  booth,  to  whom — but  vdthout  atoppbg 
either  in  his  speech  or  work — he  bowed  respectfully,  at  the  same  time 
directing  by  a  look  the  attention  of  a  man  beside  him  to  the  talkrt 
figure  in  the  group,  in  recognition  of  whom  the  proprietor  pulled  off 
his  hat.  This  was  Sir  Mulberry  Hawk,  with  whom  were  his  friend 
and  pupil,  and  a  small  train  of  gentlemanly-dressed  men,  of  characteri 
more  doubtful  than  obscure. 

The  proprietor,  in  a  low  Toice,  bade  Sir  Mulberry  good  day.  Sir 
Mulberry,  in  the  same  tone,  bade  the  proprietor  go  to  the  devil,  and 
turned  to  speak  with  his  friends. 

There  was  evidently  an  irritable  consciousness  about  him  that  he 
was  an  object  of  curiosity  on  this  first  occasion  of  showing  himidf 
in  public  after  the  accident  that  had  befallen  him ;  and  it  was  easy  to 

Eerceive  that  he  appeared  on  the  race-course,  that  day,  more  in  the 
ope  of  meeting  with  a  great  many  people  who  knew  him,  and  so 
getting  over  as  much  as  possible  of  the  annoyance  at  once,  than  with 
any  purpose  of  enjoying  the  sport.  There  yet  remained  a  slight  sctf 
upon  his  face,  and  whenever  he  was  recognised,  as  he  was  almost  eveiy 
minute  by  people  sauntering  in  and  out,  he  made  a  restless  efibrt  to 
conceal  it  with  his  glove,  showing  how  keenly  he  felt  the  disgrace  he 
had  undergone. 

"  Ah !  Hawk,"  said  one  very  sprucely-dressed  personage  in  a  New- 
market coat,  a  choice  neckerchief,  and  all  other  accessories  of  the  moet 
unexceptionable  kind.     "  How  d  ye  do,  old  fellow  ?" 

This  was  a  rival  trainer  of  young  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  and  the 
person  of  all  others  whom  Sir  Mulberry  most  hated  and  dreaded  to 
meet.     They  shook  hands  with  excessive  cordiality. 

"  And  how  are  you  now,  old  fellow,  hey  ?" 
!    "  Quite  well,  quite  well,"  said  Sir  Mulberry. 

"  That's  right,"  said  the  other.  "  How  d'ye  do,  Verisopht  ?  He's  a 
little  pulled  down,  our  friend  here — rather  out  of  condition  still,  hey  ?" 

It  should  be  observed  that  the  gentleman  had  very  white  teeth,  and 
that  when  there  was  no  excuse  for  laughing,  he  generally  finished  with 
the  same  monosyUable,  which  he  uttered  so  as  to  display  them. 

"  He's  in  very  good  condition,  there's  nothing  the  matter  with  him," 
said  the  young  man  carelessly. 

"  Upon  my  soul  I'm  glad  to  hear  it,"  rejomed  the  other.  **  Have 
you  just  returned  from  Brussels  ?" 

We  only  reached  town  Lite  last  night,"  said  Lord  Fi^derick.    Sir 
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Mulbeny  turned  away  to  speak  to  one  of  his  own  party,  and  feigned 
not  to  hear. 

^^  Now,  upon  my  life,"  said  the  friend,  afFecting  to  speak  in  a  whisper, 
*'  it's  an  uncommonly  hold  and  game  thing  in  Hawk  to  show  himself 
so  soon.  I  say  it  advisedly,  there's  a  vast  deal  of  courage  in  it.  Yon 
see  he  has  just  rusticated  long  enough  to  excite  curiosity,  and  not  long 
enough  for  men  to  have  forgotten  that  deuced  unpleasant — hy  the  hye 
— ^you  know  the  rights  of  the  affair,  of  course.  Why  did  you  never 
give  those  confounded  papers  the  lie  ?  I  seldom  read  the  papers,  hut  I 
KM)ked  in  the  papers  for  that,  and  may  I  be " 

^^  Look  in  the  papers,"  interrupted  Sir  Mulberry,  turning  suddenly 
round — "  to-morrow — ^no,  next  day,  will  you  ?" 

**  Upon  my  life,  my  dear  fellow,  I  seldom  or  never  read  the  papers," 
said  the  other,  shrugging  his  shoulders,  ^^  but  I  will  at  your  recom- 
mendation.    What  shall  I  look  for,  hey  ?" 

**  Gk>od  day,"  said  Sir  Mulberry,  turning  abruptly  on  his  heel,  and 
drawing  his  pupil  with  him.  Falling  agam  into  the  loitering  careless 
pace  at  which  they  had  entered,  they  lounged  out  arm  in  arm. 

^  I  won't  give  him  a  case  of  murder  to  read,"  muttered  Sir  Mulberry 
with  an  oath  ;  '^  but  it  shall  be  something  very  near  it,  if  whip-cord 
cuts  and  bludgeons  bruise." 

His  companion  said  nothing,  but  there  was  that  in  his  manner  which 
galled  Sir  Mulberry  to  add,  with  nearly  as  much  ferocity  as  if  his 
friend  had  been  Nicholas  himself, 

**  I  sent  Jenkins  to  Nickleby  before  eight  o'clock  this  morning* 
He's  a  staunch  one;  he  was  back  with  me  before  the  messenger. 
I  had  it  all  from  him  in  the  first  five  minutes.  I  know  where  this 
hoand  is  to  be  met  with — ^time  and  place  both.  But  there's  no  need 
to  talk ;  to-morrow  will  soon  be  here." 

**  And  wha-at's  to  be  done  to-morrow?"  inquired  Lord  Frederick. 

Sir  Mulberry  Hawk  honoured  him  with  an  angry  glance,  but 
condescended  to  return  no  verbal  answer  to  this  inquiry,  and  both 
walked  sullenly  on  as  though  their  thoughts  were  busily  occupied, 
until  they  were  quite  clear  of  the  crowd,  and  almost  alone,  when  Sir 
Molbenry  wheeled  round  to  return. 

**  Stop,"  said  his  companion,  "  I  want  to  speak  to  you — in  earnest. 
Don't  turn  back.     Let  us  walk  here  a  few  minutes." 

**  What  have  you  to  say  to  me,  that  you  could  not  say  yonder  as 
well  as  here  ?"  returned  his  Mentor,  disengaging  his  arm. 

♦*  Hawk,"  rejoined  the  other,  "  tell  me ;  I  must  know — " 

*^Must  know,"  interrupted  the  other  disdainfully.  "Whew!  Go 
on.  If  yon  must  know,  of  course  there's  no  escape  for  me.  Must 
know  !" 

•*  Must  ask  then,"  returned  Lord  Frederick,  "  and  must  press  you 
for  a  plain  and  straight-forward  answer — is  what  you  have  just  said 
only  a  mere  whim  of  the  moment,  occasioned  by  your  being  out  of 
hmnour  and  irritated,  or  is  it  your  serious  intention,  and  one  that  you 
htLYe  actnaUy  contemplated  ?* 

**  Why,  don't  you  remember  what  passed  on  the  subject  one  night, 
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irken  I  was  laid  up  with  a  broken  limb  ?"  said  Sir  Mulberry,  witii  a 
sneer. 

"  Perfectly  well/' 

^  Then  take  that  for  an  answer,  in  the  devil's  name,"  replied  Sir 
Mulberry,  ^^  and  ask  me  for  no  other." 

Such  was  the  ascendancy  he  had  acquired  oyer  bis  dope,  and  sodi  the 
latter's  general  habit  of  submission,  that,  for  the  moment,  the  young 
man  seemed  half-afraid  to  pursue  the  subject.  He  soon  oyercame  this 
feeling,  however,  if  it  had  restrained  him  at  all,  and  retorted  angrily : 

^  If  I  remember  what  passed  at  the  time  you  speak  of,  I  ezpiesnd 
a  strong  opinion  on  this  subject,  and  said  that  with  my  knowledge 
or  consent,  you  never  should  do  what  you  threaten  now/' 

**  "Will  you  prevent  me  ?  *'  asked  Sir  Mulberry,  with  a  l&uglu 

**  Ye-es,  if  I  can ;  '*  returned  the  other,  promptly. 

"  A  very  proper  saving  clause,  that  last,"  said  Sir  Mulberry ;  **  and 
one  you  stand  in  need  of.  Oh  I  look  to  your  own  business,  and  leave 
me  to  look  to  mine." 

^^  This  is  mine,"  retorted  Lord  Frederick.  "  I  make  it  mine ;  I  will 
make  it  mine.  It's  mine  already.  I  am  more  compromiBed  than  I 
should  be,  as  it  is." 

*^  Do  as  you  please,  and  what  you  please,  for  yourself^"  said  fib 
Mulberry,  aJBfecting  an  easy  good  humour.  ^^  Surely  that  must  content 
you  !  Do  nothing  for  me ;  that's  alL  I  advise  no  man  to  interfere  in 
proceedings  that  i  choose  to  take,  and  I  am  sure  you  know  me  better 
than  to  do  so.  The  fact  is,  I  see,  you  mean  to  o^  me  advioe.  It  a 
well  meant,  I  have  no  doubt,  but  I  reject  it.  Now,  if  yon  please,  we 
will  return  to  the  carriage.  I  find  no  entertainment  here,  but  quite  the 
reverse,  and  if  we  prolonged  this  conversation  we  might  qnand, 
which  would  be  no  proof  of  wisdom  in  either  you  or  me/' 

With  this  rejoinder,  and  waiting  for  no  further  discussion,  Sir 
Mulberry  Hawk  yawned,  and  very  leisurely  turned  back. 

There  was  not  a  little  tact  and  knowledge  of  the  young  lord's  dispo- 
sition in  this  mode  of  treating  him.  Sir  Mulberry  clearly  saw  that  if 
bis  dominion  were  to  last,  it  must  be  established  now.  He  knew  that 
the  moment  he  became  violent,  the  young  man  would  become  violent 
too.  He  had  many  times  been  enabled  to  strengthen  his  influence  when 
any  circumstance  had  occurred  to  weaken  it,  by  adopting  this  cool  and 
laconic  style,  and  he  trusted  to  it  now,  with  \ery  little  doubt  of  its 
entire  success. 

But  while  he  did  this,  and  wore  the  most  careless  and  indiflerent 
deportment  that  his  practised  arts  enabled  him  to  assume,  he  inwardly 
resolved  not  only  to  visit  all  the  mortification  of  being  compelled  to 
suppress  his  feelings,  with  additional  severity  upon  Nicholas,  but  also 
to  make  the  young  lord  pay  dearly  for  it  one  day  in  some  shape  or  other. 
So  long  as  he  had  been  a  passive  instrument  in  his  hands,  Sir  Mulberry 
bad  regarded  him  with  no  other  feeling  than  contempt ;  but  now  that  he 
presumed  to  avow  opinions  in  opposition  to  his,  and  even  to  turn  upon 
him  with  a  lofty  tone  and  an  air  of  superiority,  he  began  to  hate  him. 
Conscious  that  in  the  vilest  and  most  worthless  sense  of  the  term,  he 
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Wis  dependent  upon  the  weak  young  lord.  Sir  Mulberry  could  the  less 
brook  humiliation  at  his  hands,  and  when  he  began  to  dislike  him  he 
measured  his  dislike— as  men  often  do— by  the  extent  of  the  injuries 
he  had  inflicted  upon  its  object.  When  it  is  remembered  that  & 
Mulberry  Hawk  had  plundered,  duped,  deceived,  and  fooled  his  pupil 
in  every  possible  way,  it  will  not  be  wondered  at  that  beginning  to  hate 
him,  he  began  to  hate  him  cordially. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  young  lord  having  thought — which  he  very 
seldom  did  about  anything — having  thought,  and  seriously  too,  upon 
the  affikir  with  Nicholas,  and  the  circumstances  which  led  to  it,  had 
arrived  at  a  manly  and  honest  conclusion.  Sir  Mulberry's  coarse  and 
insulting  behaviour  on  the  occasion  in  question  had  produced  a  deep 
impression  on  his  mind ;  a  strong  suspicion  of  his  having  led  him  on 
to  pursue  Miss  Nickleby  for  purposes  of  his  own,  had  been  lurking  there 
for  some  time  ;  ho  was  really  ashamed  of  his  share  in  the  transaction, 
and  deeply  mortified  by  the  misgiving  that  he  had  been  gulled.  He 
had  had  sufficient  leisure  to  reflect  upon  these  things  during  their  late 
retirement,  and  at  times  when  his  careless  and  indolent  nature  would 
pormit,  had  availed  himself  of  the  opportunit)^  Slijght  circumstances 
too  had  occurred  to  increase  his  suspicion.  It  wanted  but  a  very  slight 
circumstance  to  kindle  his  wrath  against  Sir  Mulberry,  and  this  his 
disdainful  and  insolent  tone  in  their  recent  conversation  (the  only  one 
they  had  held  upon  the  subject  since  the  period  to  which  Sir  Mulberry 
leferred)  eflfected. 

Thus  they  rejoined  their  friends,  each  with  causes  of  dislike  against 
the  other  rankling  in  his  breast,  and  the  young  man  haunted  besides 
-with  thoughts  of  the  vindictive  retaliation  which  was  threatened  against 
Nicholas,  and  the  determination  to  prevent  it  by  some  strong  step,  if 
possible.  But  this  was  not  all.  Sir  Mulberry,  conceiving  that  he  had 
silenced  him  eflectually,  could  not  suppress  his  triumph,  or  forbear  from 
following  up  what  he  conceived  to  be  his  advantage.  Mr.  Pyke  was 
there,  and  Mr.  Pluck  was  there,  and  Colonel  Chouser,  and  other  gentle- 
men of  the  same  caste,  and  it  was  a  great  point  for  Sir  Mulberry  to 
show  them  that  he  had  not  lost  his  influence.  At  first  the  young  lord 
contented  himself  with  a  silent  determination  to  take  measures  for 
-withdrawing  himself  from  the  connection  immediately.  By  degrees  ho 
grew  more  angry,  and  was  exasperated  by  jests  and  familiarities  which 
a  few  hours  before  would  have  been  a  source  of  amusement  to  him.  This 
did  not  serve  him,  for  at  such  bantering  or  retort  as  suited  the  company, 
he  was  no  match  for  Sir  Mulberry.  Still  no  violent  rupture  took  place, 
and  they  returned  to  tovni,  Messrs.  Pyke  and  Pluck  and  other  gentlemen 
frequently  protesting  on  the  way  thither,  that  Sir  Mulberry  had  never 
been  in  such  tip -top  spirits  in  all  his  life. 

They  dined  together  sumptuously.  The  wine  flowed  freely,  as  indeed 
a  had  done  all  day.  Sir  Mulberry  drank  to  recompense  himself  for  his 
tecent  abstinence,  the  young  lord  to  drown  his  indignation,  and  the 
vemainder  of  the  party  because  the  wine  was  of  the  best  and  they  had 
nothing  to  pay.     It  was  nearly  midnight  when  they  rushed  out,  wild, 
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burning  with  wine,  their  blood  boiling,  and  their  bnuns  <m  fire,  to  tlie 
gaming-table. 

Here  they  encountered  another  party,  mad  like  themselves.  The 
excitement  of  play,  hot  rooms,  and  glaring  lights,  was  not  calculated  to 
allay  the  fever  of  the  time.  In  that  giddy  whirl  of  noise  and  coniiuioii 
the  men  were  delirious.  Who  thought  of  money,  ruin,  or  the  morrow,  in 
the  savage  intoxication  of  the  moment  ?  More  wine  was  called  for, 
glass  after  glass  was  drained,  their  parched  and  scalding  mouths  were 
cracked  with  thirst.  Down  poured  the  wine  like  oil  on  blazing  fire. 
And  still  the  riot  went  on — the  debauchery  gained  its  height — passes 
were  dashed  upon  the  floor  by  hands  that  could  not  carry  them  to  lips, 
oaths  were  shouted  out  by  lips  which  could  scarcely  form  the  words  to 
vent  them  in ;  drunken  losers  cursed  and  roared ;  some  mounted  on  tbe 
tables,  waving  bottles  above  their  heads  and  bidding  defiance  to  tbe 
rest ;  some  danced,  some  sang,  some  tore  the  cards  and  raved.  Tumult 
and  frenzy  reigned  supreme ;  when  a  noise  arose  that  drowned  iD 
others,  and  two  men,  seizing  each  other  by  the  throat,  struggled  into 
the  middle  of  the  room. 

A  dozen  voices,  until  now  unheard,  called  iiloud  to  part  them.  Thoss 
who  had  kept  themselves  cool  to  win,  and  who  earned  their  living  in 
such  scenes,  threw  themselves  upon  the  combatants,  and  forcing  meat 
asimder,  dragged  them  some  space  apart. 

"Let  me  go!"  cried  Sir  Mulberry,  in  a  thick  hoarse  Toioe;  **fcs 
struck  me !  Do  you  hear  ?  I  say,  he  struck  me.  Have  I  a  firiend  hent 
Who  is  this  ?     Westwood.     Do  you  hear  me  say  he  struck  me ! " 

"  I  hear,  I  hear,"  replied  one  of  those  who  held  him.  "  Ckmie  awsif 
for  to-night." 

"  I  will  not,  by  G — "  he  replied,  fiercely.  "  A  dozen  men  abool 
us  saw  the  blow." 

"  To-morrow  will  be  ample  time,"  said  the  "riend. 

"  It  will  not  be  ample  time ! "  cried  Sir  Mulberry,  gnashing  hii 
teeth.  '^  To-night — at  once — here  ! "  His  passion  was  so  great  tW 
he  could  not  articulate,  but  stood  clenching  his  fist,  tearing  his  hair, 
and  stamping  upon  the  ground. 

"  What  is  this,  my  lord  ?  "  said  one  of  those  who  surrounded  hinL 
"  Have  blows  passed  ?  " 

"  One  blow  has,"  was  the  panting  reply.  "  I  struck  him — I  pro- 
claim it  to  all  here.  I  struck  him,  and  he  well  knows  why.  I  say 
with  him,  let  this  quarrel  be  adjusted  now.  Captain  Adams,"  said  the 
young  lord,  looking  hurriedly  about  him,  and  addressing  one  of  thoee 
who  had  interposed,  "  Let  me  speak  with  you,  I  beg." 

The  person  addressed  stepped  forward,  and,  taking  the  young  mans 
arm,  they  retired  together,  followed  shortly  afterwards  by  Sir  Mulberry 
and  his  friend. 

It  was  a  profligate  haunt  of  the  worst  repute,  and  not  a  place  in 
which  such  an  aflair  was  likely  to  awaken  any  sympathy  for  either 
party,  or  to  call  forth  any  further  remonstrance  or  interposition.   Else- 
e  its  further  progress  would  have  been  instantly  prevented,  and 
allowed  for  sober  and  cool  reflection  ;  but  not  there.     Disturbed 
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in  their  orgies,  the  party  broke  up ;  some  reeled  away  with  looks  of 
tipsy  gravity,  others  withdrew  noisily  discussing  what  had  just  occurred ; 
the  gentlemen  of  honour  who  lived  upon  their  winnings  remarked  to 
each  other  as  they  went  out  that  Hawk  was  a  good  shot;  and  those 
who  had  been  most  noisy  fell  fast  asleep  upon  the  sofas,  and  thought 
no  more  about  it. 

Meanwhile  the  two  seconds,  as  they  may  be  called  now,  after  a  long 
conference,  each  with  his  principal,  met  together  in  another  room.  Both 
utterly  heartless,  both  men  upon  town,  both  thoroughly  initiated  in  its 
worst  vices,  both  deeply  in  debt,  both  fallen  from  some  higher  estate, 
both  addicted  to  every  depravity  for  which  society  can  find  some  genteel 
name  and  plead  its  most  depraving  conventionalities  as  an  excuse,  they 
.were  naturally  gentlemen  of  most  unblemished  honour  themselves,  and 
of  ^^at  nicety  concerning  the  honour  of  other  people. 

These  two  gentlemen  were  unusually  cheerful  just  now,  for  the  affair 
was  pretty  certain  to  make  some  noise,  and  could  scarcely  fail  to  enhance 
their  reputations  considerably. 

^'  This  is  an  awkward  affair,  Adams,"  said  Mr.  Westwood,  drawing 
himself  up. 

"  Very,"  returned  the  captain ;  "  a  blow  has  been  struck,  and  there 
is  but  one  course,  of  course." 

"  No  apology,  I  suppose?"  said  Mr.  West  wood. 

^^Not  a  syllable,  sir,  from  my  man,  if  we  talk  till  doomsday," 
returned  the  captain.  ^'  The  original  cause  of  dispute,  I  understand, 
was  some  girl  or  other,  to  whom  your  principal  applied  certain  terms, 
which  Lord  Frederick,  defending  the  girl,  repelled.  But  this  led  to  a  long 
recrimination  upon  a  great  many  sore  subjects,  charges,  and  counter- 
charges. Sir  Mulberry  was  sarcastic ;  Lord  Frederick  was  excited, 
and  struck  him  in  the  heat  of  provocation,  and  under  circumstances  of 
great  aggravation.  That  blow,  unless  there  is  a  full  retraction  on  the 
part  of  Sir  Mulberry,  Lord  Frederick  is  ready  to  justify." 

*'  There  is  no  more  to  be  said,"  returned  the  other,  "  but  to  settle  the 
hour  and  the  place  of  meeting.  It's  a  responsibility ;  but  there  is  a 
strong  feeling  to  have  it  over :  do  you  object  to  say  at  sunrise  ?" 

"  Sharp  work,"  replied  the  captain,  referring  to  his  watch  ;  "  how- 
ever, as  this  seems  to  have  been  a  long  time  brooding,  and  negotiation 
is  only  a  waste  of  words — no." 

^^  Something  may  possibly  be  said  out  of  doors  after  what  passed  in 
the  other  room,  which  renders  it  desirable  that  we  should  be  off  without 
delay,  and  quite  clear  of  town,"  said  Mr.  Westwood.  "  What  do  you 
say  to  one  of  the  meadows  opposite  Twickenham,  by  the  river-side  ?" 

The  captain  saw  no  objection. 

*^  Shall  we  join  company  in  the  avenue  of  trees  which  leads  firom 
Petersham  to  Ham  House,  and  settle  the  exact  spot  when  we  arrive 
there?"  said  Mr.. Westwood. 

To  this  the  captain  also  assented.  After  a  few  other  preliminaries, 
equally  brief,  and  having  settled  the  road  each  party  should  take  to 
ayoid  suspicion,  they  separated. 

*^  We  shall  just  have  comfortable  time,  my  lord,"  said  the  captauOi 
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when  he  had  oomrnnnicated  the  axrangementa,  ^to  oaH  at  mj  loona 
for  a  case  of  piafcols,  and  then  joe  eoolly  down.  If  70a  wOl  allow  ni 
to  dismisB  your  senrant,  we'll  tdte  mj  cab,  for  yoora^  periwpa^  nii|^ 
be  recogniaed." 

What  a  eontraat,  when  thej  reached  the  atreelyto  the  aoene  they  had 
just  left !  It  was  already  daybreak.  For  the  flaiinff  yeiloiw  lighl 
>intlim,  was  anbetituted  the  clear,  bright,  glorioas  mamn^ ;  form m^ 
close  atmosphere,  tainted  with  the  smell  of  expiring  lampa,  and  ndaag 
with  the  steams  of  riot  and  dissipation,  the  free,  fresh,  wbokaoms  ak 
Bnt  to  the  fevered  head  on  which  that  cool  ur  blew,  it  seemed  to  coom 
laden  with  remorse  for  time  mis-spent  and  conntiess  opportimitiB 
neglected.  With  throbbing  veins  and  bnming  skin,  eyes  wild  and 
heavy,  thoughts  harried  and  disordered,  he  felt  as  though  the  light 
were  a  reproach,  and  shrunk  involuntarily  from  the  day  as  if  he  wen 
iome  foul  and  hideous  thing. 

^  Shivering  ?**  said  the  captain.    '*  You  are  odld." 

**  Rather." 

<^  It  does  strike  cool,  coming  out  of  those  hot  rooms.  Wrap  tiiat 
cloak  about  you.     So,  so  ;  now  we're  off." 

They  rattled  through  the  quiet  streets,  made  their  call  at  the  oaptaia's 
lodffings,  cleared  the  town,  and  emerged  upon  the  open  xoad,  withoit 
hindrance  or  molestation. 

Fields,  trees,  gardens,  hedges,  everything  looked  very  beantifnl ;  the 
young  man  scarcely  seemed  to  have  noticed  them  before,  though  he  had 
passed  the  same  objects  a  thousand  times.  There  was  a  peace  ani 
serenity  upon  them  aJl  strangely  at  variance  with  the  bewildenneot  ani 
confosion  of  his  own  half-sobered  thoushts,  and  yet  impressive  ani 
VTelcome.  He  had  no  fear  upon  his  mmd;  but  as  he  looked  about 
him  ho  had  less  anger,  and  though  all  old  delusions,  relative  to  his 
worthless  late  companion,  were  now  cleared  away,  he  rather  wished 
he  had  never  known  him  than  thought  of  its  having  come  to  this. 

The  past  night,  the  day  before,  and  many  other  days  and  nights 
beside,  all  mingled  themselves  up  in  one  unintelligible  and  sensdes 
whirl ;  he  could  not  separate  the  transactions  of  one  time  from  those  of 
another.  Last  night  seemed  a  week  ago,  and  months  ago  were  as  last 
night.  Now  the  noise  of  the  wheels  resolved  itself  into  some  wild  tons 
in  which  he  could  recognise  scraps  of  airs  he  knew,  and  now  there  was 
nothing  in  his  cars  bnt  a  stunning  and  bewildering  sound  like  rushing 
vrater.  But  his  companion  rallied  him  on  being  so  ulent,  and  they 
talked  and  laughed  boisterously.  When  they  stopped  he  was  a  little 
surprised  to  find  himself  in  the  act  of  smoking,  but  on  reflection  he 
remembered  when  and  where  he  had  taken  the  ciear. 

They  stopped  at  the  avenue  gate  and  alighted,  leaving  the  carriage 
to  the  care  of  the  servant,  who  was  a  smart  fellow,  and  nearly  as  wnl 
accustomed  to  such  proceedings  as  his  master.  Sir  Mulberry  and  his 
friend  were  already  there,  and  all  four  walked  in  profound  silence  up  the 
aisle  of  stately  elm  trees,  which,  meeting  fer  above  their  heads,  linnied 
a  long  green  perspective  of  gothic  arches,  terminating  like  some  oU 
rain  m  the  open  sky. 
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After  a  pause,  and  a  brief  conference  between  tbe  seconds,  tbey  at 
length  turned  to  the  right,  and  taking  a  track  across  a  little  meadow, 
pa^ed  Ham  House  and  came  into  some  fields  beyond.  In  one  of  these 
they  stopped.  The  ground  was  measured,  some  usual  forms  gone 
through,  the  two  principals  were  placed  front  to  front  at  the  distance 
lurreea  upon,  and  Sir  Mulberry  turned  his  face  towards  his  young 
adversary  for  the  first  time.  He  was  very  pale — his  eyes  were  blood- 
shot, his  dress  disordered,  and  his  hair  dishevelled, — all  most  probably 
the  consequences  of  the  previous  day  and  night.  For  the  face,  it 
expressed  nothing  but  violent  and  evil  passions.  He  shaded  his  eyes 
with  his  hand,  gazed  at  his  opponent  stedfastly  for  a  few  momenta, 
and  then  taking  the  weapon  which  was  tendered  to  him,  bent  his  eyes 
iipon  that,  and  looked  up  no  more  until  the  word  was  given,  when  ho 
instantly  fired. 

The  two  shots  were  fired  as  nearly  as  possible  at  -the  same  instant. 
In  that  instant  the  young  lord  turned  his  head  sharply  round,  fixed 
upon  his  adversary  a  ghastly  stare,  and,  without  a  groan  or  stagger, 
fell  down  dead. 

**  He's  gone,"  cried  "Westwood,  who,  with  the  other  second,  had  nm 
up  to  the  body,  and  fallen  on  one  knee  beside  it. 

**  His  blood  on  his  own  head,"  said  Sir  Mulberry.  "  He  brought  this 
upon  himself,  and  forced  it  upon  me." 

**  Captain  Adams,"  cried  Westwood,  hastily,  "  I  call  you  to  witness 
that  this  was  fairly  done.  Hawk,  we  have  not  a  moment  to  lose.  We 
must  leave  this  place  immediately,  push  for  Brighton,  and  cross  to 
'France  with  [all  speed.  This  has  been  a  bad  business,  and  may  be 
^worse  if  we  delay  a  moment.  Adams,  consult  your  own  safety,  and 
don't  remain  here ;  the  living  before  the  dead — good  bye." 

With  these  words,  he  seized  Sir  Mulberry  by  the  arm,  and  hurried 
liim  away.  Captain  Adams,  only  pausing  to  convince  himself  beyond 
all  question  of  the  fatal  result,  sped  off  in  the  same  direction,  to  concert 
measures  with  his  servant  for  removing  the  body,  and  securing  his  own 
'safety  likewise. 

So  died  Lord  Frederick  Verisopht,  by  the  hand  which  he  had  loaded 
with  gifts  and  clasped  a  thousand  times ;  by  the  act  of  him  but  for 
whom  and  others  like  him  he  might  have  lived  a  happy  man,  and  died 
Vith  children's  faces  round  his  bed. 

The  sun  came  proudly  up  in  all  his  majesty,  the  noble  river  ran  its 
winding  course,  the  leaves  quivered  and  rustled  in  the  air,  the  birds 
poured  their  cheerful  songs  from  every  tree,  the  short-lived  butterfly 
fluttered  its  little  wings ;  all  the  light  and  life  of  day  came  on,  and, 
amidst  it  all,  and  pressing  down  the  grass  whose  every  blade  bore 
twenty  tiny  lives,  lay  the  dead  man,  ¥dth  his  stark  and  rigid  hob 
turned  upwards  to  the  sky. 
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CHAPTER  LI. 

THE  PROJECT  OP  MR.  RALPH  NICKLEBY  AND  HIS  FRIEND  APPROACH- 
ING A  SUCCESSFUL  ISSUE,  BECOMES  UNEXPECTEDLY  KNOWN  TO 
ANOTHER   PARTY,  NOT    ADMITTED    INTO   THEIR   CONFIDENCE. 

In  an  old  house,  dismal  dark  and  dusty,  which  seemed  to  hare 
withered,  like  himself,  and  to  have  grown  yellow  and  sliriyelled  in 
hoarding  him  from  the  light  of  day,  as  he  had  in  hoarding  his  money, 
lived  Arthur  Gride.  Meagre  old  chairs  and  tahles  of  spare  and  hony 
make,  and  hard  and  cold  as  misers'  hearts,  were  ranged  in  grim  array 
against  the  gloomy  walls ;  attenuated  presses,  grown  lank  and  lantera- 
jawed  in  guarding  the  treasures  they  inclosed,  and  tottering,  as  though 
from  constant  fear  and  dread  of  thieves,  shrunk  up  in  dark  comers, 
whence  they  cast  no  shadows  on  the  ground,  and  seemed  to  hide 
and  cower  from  ohservation.  A  tall  grim  clock  upon  the  stairs,  with 
long  lean  hands  and  famished  face,  ticked  in  cautious  whispers,  and 
when  it  struck  the  time  in  thin  and  piping  sounds,  like  an  old  man's 
voice,  rattled  as  if  'twere  pinched  ynih  hunger. 

No  fireside  couch  was  there,  to  invite  repose  and  comfort.  Elbow- 
chairs  there  were,  but  they  looked  uneasy  in  their  minds,  cocked  their 
arms  suspiciously  and  timidly,  and  kept  upon  their  guard.  Others 
were  fantastically  grim  and  gaunt,  as  having  drawn  themselves  up  to 
their  utmost  height,  and  put  on  their  fiercest  looks  to  stare  all  comers 
out  of  countenance.  Others  again  knocked  up  against  their  neighbours, 
or  leant  for  support  against  the  wall,  somewhat  ostentatiously,  as  if 
to  call  all  men  to  witness  that  they  were  not  worth  the  taking.  The 
dark  square  lumbering  bedsteads  seemed  built  for  restless  dreams ;  the 
musty  hangings  to  creep  in  scanty  folds  together,  whispering  among 
themselves,  when  rustled  by  the  wind,  their  trembling  knowledge  of  the 
tempting  wares  that  lurked  within  the  dark  and  tight-locked  closets. 

From  out  the  most  spare  and  hungry  room  in  all  this  spare  and 
hungry  house,  there  came  one  morning  the  tremulous  tones  of  old 
Gride's  voice,  as  it  feebly  chirruped  forth  the  fag  end  of  some  for- 
gotten song,  of  which  the  burden  ran 

,  Ta — ran — tan — too, 

Throw  the  old  shoe, 
And  may  the  wedding  be  lucky : 

which  he  repeated  in  the  same  shrill  quavering  notes  agaia  and  again, 
until  a  violent  fit  of  coughing  obliged  him  to  desist,  and  to  pursue  in 
silence  the  occupation  upon  which  he  was  engaged. 

This  occupation  was  to  take  down  fi:om  the  shelves  of  a  worm-eaten 
wardrobe,  a  quanty  of  frowsy  garments,  one  by  one ;  to  subject  each  to 
a  careful  and  minute  inspection  by  holding  it  up  against  the  light,  and 
after  folding  it  with  great  exactness,  to  lay  it  on  one  or  other  of  two 
little  heaps  beside  him.     He  never  took  two  articles  of  clothing  out 
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together,  but  always  brought  them  forth  singly,  and  never  &iled  to 
shut  the  wardrobe  door  and  turn  the  key,  between  each  visit  to  its 
shelves. 

^^  The  snuff-colouied  suit,"  said  Arthur  Gride,  surveying  a  threadbare 
coat,  ^^  Did  I  look  well  in  snuff-colour  ?  let  me  think." 

The  result  of  his  cogitations  appeared  to  be  unfavourable,  for  he 

folded  the  garment  once  more,  laid  it  aside^  and  mounted  on  a  chair 

to  get  doMm  another,  chirping  wlule  he  did  so^- 

Young,  loTiDg,  and  fair, 

Oh  what  happiness  there ! 

The  wedding  is  sure  to  be  lacky.  ' 

^^  They  always  put  in  ^  young,'"  said  old  Arthur,  ^'but  songs  are 
only  written  for  the  sake  of  rhyme,  and  this  is  a  silly  one  that  the 
poor  country  people  sang  when  I  was  a  little  boy.  Though  stop- 
young  is  quite  right  too— it  means  the  bride — ^yes.  He,  he,  he  !  It 
means  the  bride.  Oh  dear,  that's  good.  That's  very  good.  And  true 
besides — quite  true  !" 

In  the  satisfaction  of  this  discovery  he  went  over  the  verse  again 
with  increased  expression  and  a  shake  or  two  here  and  there,  and  uien 
resumed  his  employment. 

^^The  bottle  green,"  said  old  Arthur;  ^Hhe  bottle-green  was  a 
£unous  suit  to  wear,  and  I  boueht  it  very  cheap  at  a  pawnbroker's,  and 
there  was — he,  he,  he  ! — a  tarnished  shilling  in  the  waistcoat  pocket. 
To  think  that  the  pawnbroker  shouldn't  have  known  there  was  a 
ehillinff  in  it !  I  knew  it ;  I  felt  it  when  I  was  examining  the  quality. 
Oh,  what  a  dull  dog!  It  was  a  lucky  suit  too,  this  bottle-green. 
The  very  day  I  put  it  on  first,  old  Lord  Mallowford  was  burnt  to  death 
in  his  bed,  and  all  the  post-obits  fell  in.  I'll  be  married  in  the  bottle- 
green.     Peg — Peg  Sliderskew — I'll  wear  the  bottle-green." 

This  call,  loudly  repeated  twice  or  thrice  at  the  room  door,  brought 
into  the  apartment  a  short,  thin,  weasen,  blear-eyed  old  woman,  palsy- 
stricken  and  hideously  ugly,  who,  wiping  her  shrivelled  face  upon  her 
dirty  apron,  inquired,  m  that  subdued  tone  in  which  deaf  people 
conmionly  speak  :— 

^^  Was  that  you  a  calling,  or  only  the  clock  a  striking  ?  My  hearing 
seta  so  bad,  I  never  know  which  is  which  ;  but  when  I  hear  a  noise  I 
know  it  must  be  one  of  ^ou,  because  nothing  else  ever  stirs  in  the 
house." 

*^  Me,  Peg — ^me,"  said  Arthur  Gride,  tapping  himself  on  the  breast 
to  render  the  reply  more  intelligible. 

*'  You,  eh  ?"  returned  Peg.     "  And  what  do  you  want  ?" 

**  111  be  married  in  the  bottle-green,"  cried  Arthur  Gride. 

^  It's  a  deal  too  good  to  be  married  in,  master,"  rejoined  Peg,  after  a 
shovt  inspection  of  the  suit.  '^  Haven't  you  got  anything  worse  than 
ihia?" 

Nothing  that'll  do,"  replied  old  Arthur. 

Why  not  do  ?"  retorted  Peg.     "  Why  don't  you  wear  your  every- 
&y  clothes  like  a  man— eh  ?"  . 

**  They  an't  becoming  enough,  Peg,"  returned  her  master. 
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**Not  what  enough?"  said  Peg. 

"  Becoming." 

"  Becoming  what  ?"  said  Peg  sharply.  "  Not  becoming  too  old  to 
wear?" 

Arthur  Gride  muttered  an  imprecation  upon  his  hooflekeepei^s  deaf* 
ness,  as  he  roared  in  her  ear  :— 

^*  Not  smart  enough :  I  want  to  look  as  wc^  as  I  can." 

^'  Look  V  cried  Peg.  ''  If  she's  as  handsome  as  you  say  she  is,  she 
won't  look  much  at  you,  master,  take  your  oath  of  that ;  and  as  to 
how  you  look  yourself — ^pepper-and-salt,  bottle-green,  sky-blue,  or 
tartan-plaid,  will  make  no  difference  in  you," 

With  which  consolatory  assurance.  Peg  Sliderskew  gathered  np  the 
chosen  suit,  and  folding  her  skinny  arms  upon  the  bundle,  stood 
mouthing,  and  grinning,  and  blinking  her  watery  eyes  like  an  nncoaih 
figure  in  some  monstrous  piece  of  carving.        - 

^^  You're  in  a  funny  humour,  an't  you,  Peg  ?"  said  Arthur,  with  not 
the  best  possible  grace. 

^^  Why,  isn't  it  enough  to  make  me  ?"  rejoined  the  old  woman.  **  I 
ahall  soon  enough  bo  put  out,  though,  if  anybody  tries  to  domineer  it 
over  me,  and  so  I  give  you  notice,  master.  Nobody  shall  be  put  orer 
Peg  Sliderskew's  head  after  so  many  years ;  you  know  that,  and  so  I 
needn't  tell  you.  That  won't  do  for  mo— no,  no,  nor  for  yon.  Try 
that  once  and  come  to  ruin — ruin — ^ruin." 

^'  Oh  dear,  dear,  I  shall  never  try  it,"  said  Arthur  Gride,  appalled 
by  the  mention  of  the  word,  "  not  for  the  world.  It  would  be  very 
easy  to  ruin  me ;  we  must  be  very  careful ;  more  saving  than  ever  with 
another  mouth  to  feed.  Only  we — we  mustn't  let  her  lose  her  good 
looks.  Peg,  because  I  like  to  see  'em." 

"  Take  care  you  don't  find  good  looks  come  expensive,"  returned 
Peg,  shaking  her  fore-finger. 

"  But  she  can  earn  money  herself,  Peg,"  said  Arthur  Gride,  eagerly 
watching  what  effect  his  communication  produced  upon  the  old 
woman's  countenance :  '^She  can  draw,  paint,  work  all  manner  of  pretty 
things  for  ornamenting  stools  and  chairs :  slippers.  Peg,  watch-guards, 
hair-chains,  and  a  thousand  little  dainty  trifles  that  I  couldn't  give  you 
half  the  names  of.  Then  she  can  play  the  piano,  (and,  what's  more, 
she's  got  one,)  and  sing  like  a  little  bird.  She'll  be  very  cheap  to  dress 
and  keep,  Peg ;  don't  you  tliink  she  will  ? " 

"  If  you  don't  let  her  make  a  fool  of  you,  she  may,"  returned  Peg. 

"  A  fool  of  me  ! "  exclaimed  Arthur.  "  Trust  your  old  master  not  to 
be  fooled  by  pretty  faces.  Peg ;  no,  no,  no— nor  by  ugly  ones  neither, 
Mrs.  Sliderskew,"  he  softly  added  by  way  of  soliloquy. 

^'  You're  a  saying  something  you  don't  want  me  to  hear,"  said  Peg ; 
"  I  know  you  are." 

"  Oh  dear !  the  devil's  in  this  woman,"  muttered  Arthur ;  adding 
with  an  ugly  leer,  "  I  said  I  trusted  everything  to  yon.  Peg,  that 
was  all." 

^^  You  do  that,  master,  and  all  your  cares  are  over,"  said  Peg 
approvingly. 
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'<  When  I  do  thai,  P^  Sliderskew,"  thought  Arthur  Oride^  ^  ther 
wfflbe." 

Although  he  thought  this  very  distinctly,  he  durst  not  moYO  his  lips 
lest  the  old  woman  should  detect  him.  He  even  seemed  half  afraid  that 
sbe  might  have  read  his  thoughts,  for  he  leered  coaxingly  upon  her  as 
he  saia  aloud  : — 

^^  Tskke  up  all  loose  stitches  in  the  bottle-green  with  the  best  black 
silk.  Have  a  skein  of  the  best,  and  some  new  buttons  for  the  coat, 
and — this  is  a  good  idea.  Peg,  and  one  you'll  like,  I  know — as  I  have 
never  given  her  anything  yet,  and  girls  like  such  attentions,  you  shall 
polish  up  a  sparkling  necklace  that  I've  got  up  stairs,  and  I'll  give  it 
BOt  upon  the  wedding  morning — clasp  it  round  her  charming  little  neck 
myself — and  take  it  away  i^ain  next  day.  He,  he,  he ! — lock  it  up 
lor  her.  Peg,  and  lose  it.  Who'll  be  made  the  fool  of  there,  I  wonder, 
to  begin  with— eh  Peg  ?" 

Mrs.  Sliderskew  appeared  to  approve  highly  of  this  ingenious  scheme^ 
and  expressed  her  satisfaction  by  various  rackings  and  twitchings  of  her 
Iiead  and  body,  which  by  no  means  enhanced  her  charms.  These  she 
prolonged  until  she  had  hobbled  to  the  door,  when  she  exchanged  them 
iat  a  soar  malignant  look,  and  twisting  her  under-jaw  from  side  to  side, 
muttered  hearty  curses  upon  the  future  Mrs.  Gride,  as  she  crept  slowly 
down  the  stairs,  and  paused  for  breath  at  nearly  every  one. 

*^  She's  half  a  witch,  I  think,"  said  Arthur  Gride,  when  he  found 
himself  again  alone.  '^  But  she's  very  frugal,  and  she's  very  deaf;  her 
living  costs  me  next  to  nothing,  and  it's  no  use  her  listening  at  keyholes 
for  she  can't  hear.  She's  a  charming  woman — for  the  purpose ;  a  most 
discreet  old  housekeeper,  and  worth  her  weight  in— copper." 

Having  extolled  the  merits  of  his  domestic  in  these  high  terms,  old 
Arthur  went  back  to  the  burden  of  his  song,  and,  the  suit  destined  to 
grace  his  approaching  nuptials  being  now  selected,  replaced  the  others 
with  no  less  care  than  he  had  displayed  in  drawing  them  from  the 
musty  nooks  where  they  had  silently  reposed  for  many  years. 

Startled  by  a  ring  at  the  door  he  hastily  concluded  this  operation, 
and  locked  the  press ;  but  there  was  no  need  for  any  particular  hurry 
as  the  discreet  Peg  seldom  knew  the  bell  was  rung  unless  she  happened 
to  cast  her  dim  eyes  upwards  and  to  see  it  shaking  against  the  kitchen 
ceiling.  After  a  short  delay,  however.  Peg  tottered  in,  followed  by 
Newman  Noggs. 

•*  Ah  !  Mr.  Noggs ! "  cried  Arthur  Gride,  rubbing  his  hands.  "  My 
good  friend,  Mr.  ^oggs,  what  news  do  you  bring  for  me  ?  " 

Newman,  with  a  stedfast  and  immovable  aspect,  and  his  fixed  eye 
veiy  fixed  indeed,  replied,  suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  '^  A  letter. 
Fnmi  Mr.  Nickleby.     The  bearer  waits." 

**  Won't  you  take  a — a — " 

Newman  looked  up,  and  smacked  his  lips. 

**  A  chair  ?  "  said  Arthur  Gride. 

**  No,"  replied  Newman.     "Thank'ee." 

Arthur  opened  the  letter  with  trembling  hands,  and  devoured  its 
contents  with  the  utmost  greediness,  chncklmg  rapturously  over  it  and 
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it  several  times  before  he  couUtaike  it  Crombeforolibflyai^  So 
man  J  times  did  he  pemse  and  re-peruse  it,  that  Newman  conaidend  it 
expedient  to  remind  him  of  his  presence. 

**  Answer,"  said  Newman.    ^^  Bearer  waits." 

^^Tme,"  replied  old  Arthur.  "Yes— yes;  I  almost  fbigol^  I  do 
declare." 

"  I  thought  you  were  forgetting,"  sud  Newman. 

"  Quite  right  to  remind  me,  Mr.  Nogss.      Oh,  rery  TiAi  indeed," 

id  Arthur.  "  Yes.   Fll  write  a  line.    Tm — rm— rather  flniried,  Mr, 


Noggs.     The  news  is  — * 

"Bad?"  interrupted  Newman. 

"  No,  Mr.  Noggs,  thank  you  ;  good,  good.  The  ymj  best  of  news. 
Sit  down,  I'll  get  the  pen  and  ink,  and  ^HTite  a  line  in  answer.  FU  not 
detain  you  long,  I  know  you're  a  treasure  to  your  master,  Mr.  Nom. 
He  speaks  of  you  in  such  terms  sometimes,  that,  oh  dear !  yon'ohe 
astomshed.  I  may  say  that  I  do  too,  and  always  did.  I  always  say  the 
same  of  you.'' 

"That's  ' Curse  Mr.  Noggs  with  all  my  heart!'  then,  if  you  do^" 
thought  Newman,  as  Ghride  hurried  out. 

The  letter  had  fiiUen  on  the  ground.  Looking  carefoUy  about  hnn 
lor  an  instant,  Newman,  impelled  by  curiosity  to  Know  the  resnit  of  tbs 
design  he  had  oyerheard  from  his  office  closet,  caught  it  np  and  rapidly 
read  as  follows: 

"Gride, 

"  I  saw  Bray  again  this  morning,  and  proposed  the  day  after 
to-morrow  (as  you  suggested)  for  the  marriage.  There  is  no  objectioa 
on  his  part,  and  all  days  are  alike  to  his  daughter.  We  will  go 
together,  and  you  must  be  with  me  by  seven  in  the  morning.  I  need 
not  tell  you  to  be  punctual. 

"  Make  no  further  yisiis  to  the  girl  in  the  meantime.  You 
have  been  there  of  late  much  oftener  than  you  should.  She  does  not 
languish  for  you,  and  it  might  have  been  dangerous.  Restrain  your 
youthful  ardour  for  eight-and- forty  hours,  and  leave  her  to  the  father. 
You  only  undo  what  he  does,  and  does  well. 

"  Yours, 

"  Ralph  Nicklebt." 

A  footstep  was  heard  without.  Newman  dropped  the  letter  on  the 
same  spot  again,  pressed  it  with  his  foot  to  prevent  its  fluttering  away, 
regained  his  seat  in  a  single  stride,  and  looked  as  vacant  and  unconscious 
as  ever  mortal  looked.  Arthur  Gride,  after  peering  nervously  about 
him,  spied  it  on  the  ground,  picked  it  up,  and  sitting  down  to  write, 
elanced  at  Newman  Noggs,  who  was  staring  at  we  wall  with  an 
mteusity  so  remarkable,  that  Arthur  was  quite  alarmed. 

"  Do  you  see  anythiug  particular,  Mr.  Noggs  ?  "  said  Arthur,  trying 
to  follow  the  direction  of  Newman's  eyes— which  was  an  impossibility, 
and  a  thing  no  man  had  ever  done. 

"  Only  a  cobweb,"  replied  Newman. 
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"  Oh !  IS  that  all  r 

««  No,"  said  Newman.     "  There's  a  fly  in  it." 

**  There  are  a  good  many  cohwehs  here,"  observed  Arthur  Gride. 

**  So  there  are  in  our  place,"  returned  Newman ;  **  and  flies,  too.* 

Newman  appeared  to  deriye  great  entertainment  from  this  repartee, 
and  to  the  great  discomposure  of  Arthur  Gride's  nerves  produced  a 
fieries  of  sharp  cracks  from  his  finger-joints,  resembling  the  noise  of  a 
distant  discharge  of  small  artillery.  Arthur  succeeded  in  finishing  his 
reply  to  Ralph  s  note,  nevertheless,  and  at  length  handed  it  over  to  the 
eccentric  messenger  for  delivery. 

«  That's  it,  Mr.  Noggs,"  said  Gride. 

Newman  gave  a  nod,  put  it  in  his  hat,  and  was  shuffling  away, 
>pyhen  Ghride,  whose  doting  delight  knew  no  bounds,  beckoned  him  back 
again,  and  said  in  a  shrill  whisper,  and  with  a  grin  which  puckered  up 
his  whole  face,  and  almost  obscured  his  eyes — 

"  Will  you — will  you  take  a  little  drop  of  something— just  a  taste  ?** 

In  good  fellowship  (if  Arthur  Gride  had  been  capable  of  it)  Newman 
would  not  have  drunk  with  him  one  bubble  of  the  richest  wine  that 
was  ever  made ;  but  to  see  what  he  would  be  at,  and  to  punish  him  as 
much  as  he  cotdd,  he  accepted  the  ofier  immediately. 

Arthur  Gride,  therefore,  again  applied  himself  to  the  press,  and  from 
ft  shelf  laden  with  tall  Flemish  drinking-glasses  and  quaint  bottles, 
some  with  necks  like  so  many  storks,  and  others  with  square  Dutch- 
built  bodies  and  short  fat  apoplectic  throats,  took  down  one  dusty  bottle 
of  promising  appearance  and  two  glasses  of  curiously  small  size. 

**  You  never  tasted  this,"  said  Arthur.  "  Its  eau-cTor — ^golden 
%aier.  I  like  it  on  account  of  its  name.  It's  a  delicious  name.  Water 
of  gold,  golden  water !  Oh  dear  me,  it  seems  quite  a  sin  to  drink  it !" 
-  As  his  courage  appeared  to  be  fast  failing  him,  and  he  trifled  with  the 
stopper  in  a  manner  which  threatened  the  dismissal  of  the  bottle  to  its 
old  place,  Newman  took  up  one  of  the  little  glasses  and  chinked  it 
twice  or  thrice  against  the  bottle,  as  a  gentle  reminder  that  he  had  not 
been  helped  yet.  With  a  deep  sigh  Arthur  Gride  slowly  filled  it— 
though  not  to  the  brim — and  then  filled  his  own. 

**  Stop,  stop  ;  don't  drink  it  yet,"  he  said,  laying  his  hand  on  New- 
man's ;  ^'  it  was  given  to  me  twenty  years  ago,  and  when  I  take  a  little 
taste,  which  is  ve — ry  seldom,  I  like  to  think  of  it  beforehand  and 
teaze  myself.  We'll  drink  a  toast.   Shall  we  have  a  toast,  Mr.  Noggs  ?" 

**  Ah !"  said  Newman,  eyeing  his  little  glass  impatiently.  "  Look 
sharp.     Bearer  waits." 

**  Why,  then,  I'll  tell  you  what,"  tittered  Arthur,  «  we'll  drink- 
he,  he,  he  ! — we'll  drink  a  lady." 

**  The  ladies?"  said  Newman. 

♦*  No,  no,  Mr.  Noggs,"  replied  Gride,  arresting  his  hand,  "  a  lady. 
You  wonder  to  hear  me  say  a  lady — I  know  you  do,  I  know  you  do. 
Here's  little  Madeline — that's  the  toast,  Mr.  Noggs — little  Madeline!" 

"  Madeline  ! "  said  Newman ;  inwardly  adding, "  and  God  help  her !" 

The  rapidity  and  unconcern  with  which  Newman  dismissed  his 
poirtion  of  the  golden  water  had  a  great  efiect  upon  the  old  man,  who 
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tai  upright  in  his  chair  and  gaaed  at  him  open-nmiliiady  as  if  tbe  iMit 
had  taJLen  away  hb  breath.  Quita  wamoimd^  bawwcr,  NewnuA  left 
him  to  oip  his  own  at  kimirey  or  to  pour  it  back  agaia  into  tho  boUe 
if  he  chose,  and  departed;  after  greatly  ontnging  the  dignity  oC  V^ 
Sliderskew  by  broshing  past  her  in  the  passi^  without  «  wiorit  m 
apology  or  recognition. 

Mr.  Gride  imd  his  honseikeeper,  immediately  on  being  left  akn^ 
resolved  tiiemsdyes  into  a  coinmittee  of  ways  and  means,  and  diseosMd 
the  airangements  which  should  be  made  ftir  the  reoeption  of  the  yong 
bride.  As  they  were,  like  some  other  committees^  extreoMly  doll  sad 
prolix  in  debate,  this  history  may  pnrsne  the  fiMitstepe  of  Newaun 
Negpjs,  thereby  combining  advantage  with  necessity ;  for  it  wonld  have 
been  necesssry  to  do  so  under  any  circumstances^  and  necearity  has  no 
law  as  all  the  world  know. 

^'  You've  been  a  long  time,"  said  Balph,  when  Newman  letnmed. 

^^  He  was  a  long  tin^"  replied  Newman* 

*'  Bah  i**  cried  Kalph  impatiently.  *^  Qive  me  his  note^  if  he  gave 
you  one ;  his  meesM^e,  if  he  didn'L  And  don't  go  away.  I  vrant  a 
word  vrith  you,  sir. 

Newman  handed  in  the  note,  and  looked  very  virtooos  and  ""W*wi4 
while  his  employer  broke  the  seal,  and  glanced  hisey®  ovw  it. 
.  *«  He'll  be  suze  to  come  I**  muttered  Ralph,  aa  he  tore  it  t^ 
pieces ;  ^^  why  of  course  I  know  he'U  be  sure  to  come.  What  need  te 
say  that  ?  Noggs !  Pray  sir,  what  man  was  that  with  whom  I  aaw 
you  in  the  street  last  nigli^  ?  " 

*^  I  don't  know,"  replied  Newman. 

^'  You  .had  better  refresh  your  memory,  sir,"  said  Balph  wifii  a 
threatening  look.  ^ 

^^  I  tell  you,"  returned  Newman  boldly,  *^  that  I  don't  know  him 
at  all.  He  came  here  twice  and  asked  for  you.  You  were  out.  He 
came  again.  You  packed  him  off  yourself.  He  gave  the  name  of 
Brooker. 

I  know  he  did,"  said  Balph ;  «'  what  then  ?" 
What  then  ?  Why,  then  he  lurked  about  and  dogged  me  in  the 
street.  He  follows  me  night  after  night,  and  uiges  me  to  bring  him 
face  to  face  with  you,  as  he  says  he  has  been  once,  and  not  long  ago 
either.  He  wants  to  see  you  face  to  face,  he  says,  and  you'll  soon  hetr 
him  out,  he  warrants." 

"  And  what  say  you  to  that  ?"  inquired  Ralph,  looking  keenly  at 
his  drudge. 

^^  That  it's  no  business  of  mine,  and  I  won't  I  told  him  he  micfit 
catch  you  in  the  street,  if  that  was  all  he  wanted,  but  no  1  that  woulmi't 
do.  You  wouldn't  hear  a  word  there,  he  said.  He  must  have  you 
alone  in  a  room  with  the  door  locked,  where  he  could  speak  without 
fear,  and  you'd  eoon  change  your  tone,  and  hear  him  patiently." 

'^  An  audacious  dog !"  Ralph  mutttaed. 

^^  That's  all  I  know,"  said  Newman.  ^^  I  say  again,  I  don't  know 
what  man  he  is.  I  don't  believe  he  knows  himseuT  Yon  have  seen 
him  ;  perhaps  you  do." 
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'« I  think  I  do,"  leplied  Ralph. 

*^  Well,"  retorted  Newman,  sulkily,  *^  then  don't  expect  nfe  to  know 
him  too,  that's  all.  You'll  w^l  me  next  why  I  neyer  told  you  this 
before.  What  would  you  say,  if  I  was  to  tdl  you  all*  that  people  say 
of  you  ?  What  do  you  call  me  when  I  Bometmee  do  ?  *  Brute,  ass  i ' 
and  snap  at  me  like  a  dragon." 

This  was  true  enough,  though  the  question  which  Newman  antid-* 
pated  was,  in  foot,  upon  Ralph's  lips  at  the  moment. 

^  He  18  an  idle  ruffian,"  said  Ralph ;  ^^  a  Yagabond  finom  beyond  the 
sea  where  he  traTelled  for  his  crimes,  a  felon  let  loose  to  run  his  neck 
into  tiie  halter ;  a  swindler,  who  has  the  audacity  to  try  his  schemes  on 
me  who  know  him  well.  The  next  time  he  tampers  with  you,  hand 
him  oyer  to  the  police,  for  attempting  to  extort  money  by  lies  and 
threats, — d'ye  hear  ?  and  leave  the  rest  to  me.  He  shall  cool  his  heels 
in  jail  a  little  time,  and  I'll  be  bound  he  looks  for  other  folks  to  fleece 
when  he  comes  out.     You  mind  what  I  say,  do  you  ?" 

^^  I  hear,"  said  Newnum. 

"  Do  it  then,"  returned  Ralph,  "  and  I'll  reward  you.  Now,  yoE 
may  go." 

Newman  readily  availed  himself  of  the  permission,  and  shutting 
himself  up  in  his  tittle  office,  remained  there  in  very  serious  cogitation 
all  day.  When  he  was  released  at  night,  he  proceeded  with  all  the 
expedition  he  could  use  to  the  City,  and  took  up  his  old  position  behind 
the  pump,  to  watch  for  Nicholas — for  Newman  Nogss  was  proud  in 
his  way,  and  could  not  bear  to  appear  as  his  friend  l^ore  the  brothers 
Cheeryble,  in  the  shabby  and  degraded  state  to  which  he  was  reduced. 

He  had  not  occupied  this  position  many  minutes  when  he  was 
xejcHced  to  see  Nicholas  approaching,  and  darted  out  from  his  ambus* 
dMJe  to  meet  hira.  Nicholas,  on  his  part,  was  no  less  pleased  to 
encounter  his  friend,  whom  ho  had  not  seen  for  some  time,  so  their 
greeting  was  a  warm  one. 

^*  I  was  thinking  of  you  at  that  moment,"  said  Nicholas. 

**  That's  right,"  rejoined  Newman,  "  and  I  of  you.  I  couldn't  help 
coining  up  to-night.     I  say,  I  think  I'm  going  to  find  out  something." 

*^  And  what  may  that  be  ?"  returned  Nicholas,  smiling  at  this  odd 
communication. 

"  I  don't  know  what  it  may  be,  I  don't  know  what  it  may  not  be," 
aaid  Newman ;  ^^  it's  some  secret  in  which  your  uncle  is  concerned,  but 
what,  I've  not  yet  been  able  to  discover,  although  I  have  my  strong 
suspicions.    I'll  not  hint  'em  now,  in  case  you  should  be  disappointed. 

^^/disappointed !"  cried  Nicholas ;  ^' am  I  interested ?" 

"  I  think  you  are,"  replied  Newman,  "  I  have  a  crotchet  in  my 
head  that  it  must  be  so.  I  have  found  out  a  man,  who,  plainly 
knows  more  than  he  cares  to  tell  at  once,  and  he  has  already 
dropped  such  hints  to  me  as  puzzle  me— I  say,  as  puzele  me,"  said 
Newman,  scratching  his  red  nose  into  a  state  of  violent  inflammation, 
JKid  staring  at  Nicholas  with  all  his  might  and  main  meanwhile. 
^  Admiring  what  could  have  wound  hb  friend  up  to  such  a  pitch  of 
mystery,  Nicholas  endeavoured,  by  a  series  of  questions,  to  elucidate 
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the  cause,  bnt  in  vain.  Newman  could  not  be  drawn  into  any  more 
explicit  stiitement,  than  a  repetition  of  the  perplexities  he  had  ahready 
thrown  out,  and  a  confused  oration,  showing,  How  it  was  necessary  to 
use  the  utmost  caution ;  how  the  lynx-eyed  Ralph  had  already  seen  him 
in  company  with  his  unknown  correspondent ;  and  how  he  had  baffled 
the  said  Ralph  by  extreme  guardedness  of  manner  and  ingenuity  of 
speech,  having  prepared  himself  for  such  a  contingency  from  the  fint. 

Remembering  his  companion  s  propensity, — of  which  his  nose,  indeed, 
perpetually  warned  all  beholders  like  a  beacon, — Nicholas  had  drawn 
him  into  a  sequestered  tavern,  and  here  they  fell  to  reviewing  the  origin 
and  progress  of  their  acquaintance,  as  men  sometimes  do,  and  tracbg 
out  the  little  events  by  which  it  was  most  strongly  marked,  came  at 
last  to  Miss  Cecilia  Bobster. 

^^  And  that  reminds  me,"  said  Newman,  ^'  that  you  never  told  me 
the  young  lady's  real  name." 

*'  Madeline  !"  said  Nicholas. 

*^ Madeline  !"  cried  Newman ;  ^^  what  Madeline?  Her  other  name 
—say  her  other  name."  * 

^'  Bray,"  said  Nicholas,  in  great  astonishment. 

^'  It's  the  same  !"  shrieked  Newman.  ^'  Sad  story  ?  Can  you  stand 
idly  by,  and  let  that  unnatural  marriage  take  place  without  one 
attempt  to  save  her  ?" 

^^What  do  you  mean?"  exclaimed  Nicholas,  starting  np;  ^^ mar- 
riage !  are  you  mad  ?" 

^'Are  you?  is  she?  are  you  blind,  deaf,  senseless,  dead?"  said 
Newman.  ^'  Do  you  know  that  within  one  day,  by  means  of  your 
uncle  Ralph,  she  will  be  married  to  a  man  as  bad  as  he,  and  worse,  if 
worse  there  is?  Do  you  know  that  ¥rithin  one  day  she  will  be  sacrificed, 
as  sure  as  you  stand  there  alive,  to  a  hoary  wretch — a  devil  bom  and 
bred,  and  grey  in  devils*  ways  ?  " 

"  Be  careful  what  you  say,"  replied  Nicholas,  "  for  Heaven's  sake  be 
careful.  I  am  left  here  alone,  and  those  who  could  stretch  out  a  hand 
to  rescue  her  are  far  away.     What  is  it  that  you  mean  ?  " 

"  I  never  heard  her  name,"  said  Newman,  choking  with  his  energy. 
*'  "Why  didn't  you  tell  me  ?  How  was  I  to  know  ?  We  might  at  Irast 
have  had  some  time  to  think  !  " 

"  What  is  it  that  you  mean  ?  "  cried  Nicholas. 

It  was  not  an  easy  task  to  arrive  at  this  information  ;  but  after  a 
great  quantity  of  extraordinary  pantomime  which  in  no  way  assisted 
it,  Nicholas,  who  was  almost  as  wild  as  Newman  Noggs  himself^ 
forced  him  down  upon  his  scat  and  held  him  down  until  he  began  his 
tale. 

Rage,  astonishment,  indignation,  and  a  storm  of  passions  rushed 
through  the  listener  s  heart  as  the  plot  was  laid  bare.  He  no  sooner 
understood  it  all,  than  with  a  face  of  ashy  paleness,  and  trembling^in 
every  limb,  he  darted  from  the  house. 

**  Stop  him  ! "  cried  Newman,  bolting  out  in  pursuit.  "  He'll  be 
doing  something  desperate — he'U  murder  somebody — ^hallo !  there,  stop 
him.     Stop  thief !  stop  thief!'* 
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CHAPTER  LII. 

JIICHOLAS  DESPAIRS  OF  RBSCITING  MADELINE  BEAT,  BUT  PLVCVS  UP  HIS 
SPIRITS  AGAIN)  AND  DETERMINES  TO  ATTEMPT  IT.  DOMESTIC  INTEL- 
LIGENCE OF  THE  KENWIGSES  AND  LILLYYICKS. 

Finding  that  Newman  was  determined  to  arrest  his  progress  at  any 
hazard,  and  apprehensive  that  some  well-intentioned  passenger  attracted 
by  the  cry  of  *^  stop  thief,"  might  really  lay  yiolent  hands  upon  his 
person,  and  place  him  in  a  disagreeable  predicament  from  which  he 
might  have  some  difficulty  in  extricatmg  himself,  Nicholas  soon 
slackened  his  pace,  and  suffered  Newman  Noggs  to  come  up  with  him, 
which  he  did  in  so  breathless  a  condition  that  it  seemed  impossible  he 
could  have  held  out  for  a  minute,  longer. 

*^  I  will  ffo  straight  to  Bra/s,"  said  Nicholas.  *'  I  will  see  this 
man ;  and  if  there  is  one  feeling  of  humanity  lingering  in  his  breast, 
one  spark  of  consideration  for  his  own  child,  mo£erless  and  firiendiess 
as  she  is,  I  will  awaken  it." 

"  You  will  not,"  replied  Newman.     "  You  will  not,  indeed." 

**  Then,"  said  Nicholas,  pressing  onward,  '*  I  will  act  upon  my  first 
impulse,  and  go  straight  to  Ralph  r^ickleby." 

^*  By  the  time  you  reach  his  house  he  will  be  in  bed,"  said  Newman. 

**  m  drag  him  from  it,"  cried  Nicholas,  fiercely. 

"  Tut,  tut,"  said  Noggs.    «  Be  yourself." 

**  Yon  are  the  best  of  friends  to  me,  Newman,"  rejoined  Nicholas 
after  a  pause,  and  taking  his  hand  as  he  spoke.  *^  I  haye  made  head 
against  many  trials,  but  the  misery  of  another,  and  such  misery  is 
inyolyed  in  this  one,  that  I  declare  to  you  I  am  rendered  desperate,  an^ 
know  not  how  to  act." 

In  truth,  it  did  seem  a  hopeless  case.  It  was  impossible  to  make 
any  use  of  such  intelligence  as  Newman  Noggs  had  gleaned  when  he 
lay  concealed  in  the  closet.  The  mere  circumstance  of  the  compact 
between  Ralph  Nickleby  and  Gride  would  not  inyalidate  the  marriagei 
or  render  Bray  averse  to  it,  who,  if  he  did  not  actually  know  of  tno 
existence  of  some  such  understanding,  doubtless  suspected  it.  What 
had  been  hinted  with  reference  to  some  firaud  on  Madeline,  had  been 
put  with  sufficient  obscurity  by  Arthur  Gride,  but  coming  from 
Newman  Noggs,  and  obscured  still  further  by  the  smoke  of  his  pocke^ 
pistol,  it  became  wholly  unintelligible  and  inyolyed  in  utter  darknessu 

^  There  seems  no  ray  of  hope,'  said  Nicholas. 

**  The  greater  necessity  for  coolness,  for  reason,  for  consideration,  for 
{hooght,"  said  Newman,  pausingat  eyery  alternate  word,  to  look 
anxiously  in  his  friend's  face.     ^'  Where  are  the  brothers  ?  " 

**  Both  absent  on  urgent  business,  as  they  will  be  for  a  week  to 
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^*  Is  there  no  way  of  commnnicating  with  them  ?  no  way  of  gettmg 
one  of  them  here  hy  to-morrow  night  f" 

^^  Impossible !"  said  Nicholas,  ^'  the  sea  is  between  ns  and  them. 
With  the  fairest  winds  that  ever  blew,  to  go  and  return  wonld  take 
three  days  and  nights." 

"  Their  nephew — "  said  Newman,  "  theur  old  clerk." 

**  What  could  either  do  that  I  cannot  ?"  rejoined  Nicholas.  "  With 
reference  to  them  especially,  I  am  enjoined  to  the  strictest  silenoe  on 
this  subject.  What  right  haye  I  to  betray  the  confidence  reposed  in 
me,  when  nothing  but  a  miracle  can  prevent  this  monstrous  sacrifice  ?* 

"  Think,"  urged  Newman.     "  Is  there  no  way!" 

<*  There  is  none,"  said  Nicholas,  in  utter  dejection.  *^  Not  one. 
The  father  urges — ^the  daughter  consents.  These  demons  have  her  in 
their  toils ;  legal  right,  miffht,  power,  money,  and  every  influence  are 
on  their  side.     How  can  I  nope  to  save  her?" 

^^  Hope  to  the  last,"  said  Newman,  clapping  him  on  the  bade. 
<^  Always  hope,  that's  a  dear  boy.  Never  leave  off  hoping,  it  don't 
answer.  Do  you  mind  me,  Nick  ?  it  don't  answer.  Don't  leave  a 
stone  nntiumed.  It*s  always  something  to  know  you've  done  the  most 
you  could.  But  don't  leave  off  hoping,  or  it's  of  no  use  doing  any- 
thing.    Hope,  hope,  to  the  last !" 

Nicholas  needed  aicouragement,  for  the  suddenness  with  which 
intelligence  of  the  two  usurers'  plans  had  come  upon  him,  the  little 
time  which  remained  for  exertion,  the  probability,  almost  amounting 
to  certainty  itself,  that  a  few  hours  would  place  Madeline  Bray  for  ever 
beyond  his  reach,  consign  her  to  unspeakable  misery,  and  perhaps  to 
an  untimely  death  :  all  this  quite  stunned  and  overwhelmed  him. 
Every  hope  connected  with  her  that  he  had  suffered  himself  to  form, 
or  had  entertained  unconsciously,  seemed  to  fall  at  his  feet  withered 
and  dead.  Every  charm  with  which  his  memory  or  imagination  had 
surrounded  her,  presented  itself  before  him  only  to  heighten  his  anguidi 
and  add  new  bitterness  to  his  despair.  Every  feeling  of  sympathy  fof 
her  forlorn  condition,  and  of  admiration  for  her  heroism  and  fortitude^ 
aggravated  the  indignation  which  shook  him  in  every  limb,  and  swelled 
his  heart  almost  to  bursting. 

But  if  Nicholas's  own  heart  embarrassed  him,  Newman's  came  to  his 
relief.  There  was  so  much  earnestness  in  his  remonstrance,  and  such 
sincerity  and  fervour  in  his  manner,  odd  and  ludicrous  as  it  always  waa^ 
that  it  imparted  to  Nicholas  new  firmness,  and  enabled  him  to  mj^ 
after  he  had  walked  on  for  some  little  way  in  silence, 

^'  You  read  me  a  good  lesson,  Newman,  and  I  will  profit  by  it 
One  step  at  least  I  may  take,  am  bound  to  take  indeed^  and  to  that 
I  will  apply  myself  to-morrow." 

"  What  is  that  ?"  asked  Noggat,  wistfully.  "  Not  to  threaten 
Ralph  ?     Not  to  see  the  father  ?" 

"  To  see  the  daughter,  Newman,"  replied  Nidiolas.  "  To  do  what 
after  all  is  the  utmost  that  the  brothers  could  do  if  they  were  here,  as 
Heaven  send  thoy  were !'  To  reason  with  her  upon  this  hideous  union, 
*   "^  *  t  out  to  her  all  the  horrors  to  which  she  is  hastening ;  rashly,  it 
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nifty  be,  and  without  due  reflectioii.  To  entreat  her  at  least  to  jurase. 
She  can  have  had  no  oounsellor  for  her  good  ;  and  perfaape  even  I  may 
move  her  so  &r  yet,  though  it  is  the  eleTenth  hour,  and  she  upon  the 
"very  brink  of  ruin." 

^  Bravely  spoken ! "  said  Newman.  ^  Well  done^  wdl  done !  Ygbj 
^€ary  good^" 

^^  And  I  do  declare,"  cried  Nicholas,  with  honest  enthusiasm,  ^  that 
in  this  effort  I  ant  influenced  by  no  sdfish  or  personal  considerations, 
but  by  pity  for  her  and  detestation  and  abhorrence  of  this  heartless 
scheme ;  and  that  I  would  do  the  same  were  there  twenty  rivab  in  the 
fidd,  and  I  the  last  and  least  fiftvoured  of  them  aU." 

^  You  would,  I  belieye,"  said  Newman.  ^*  But  where  are  you 
hurrying  now  ?" 

^  Homewards,"  answered  Nicholas.  ^  Do  you  come  with  me,  or 
simlT  I  say  good  night  9  " 

^  III  oome  a  little  way  if  you  will  but  walk,  not  run,"  said  Noggs. 

**  I  cannot  walk  to-night,  Newman,"  returned  Nicholas,  hurriedly. 
^  I  must  more  rapidly,  or  I  could  not  draw  my  breath.  I'll  tell  you 
what  Fve  said  and  dooe  to-morrow  I " 

Without  waiting  for  a  reply,  he  darted  off  at  a  rapid  pace,  and 
plunging  into  the  crowds  which  thronged  the  street,  was  quickly  lost 
to  view. 

^  He's  a  violent  youth  at  times,*  mid  Newman,  looking  after  him ; 
*^  and  yet  I  like  him  for  it.  There's  cause  enough  now,  or  the  deuce  is 
Sft  it.  Hope !  I  said  hope,  I  think  !  Ralph  Nickleby  and  Gride  with 
their  heads  together — and  hope  for  the  opposite  party !     Ho  !  ho !" 

It  was  with  a  very  melancholy  laugh  that  Newman  Noggs  concluded 
this  soliloquy,  and  it  was  with  a  very  m^ncholy  shake  of  the  head 
and  a  very  rueful  countenance,  that  he  turned  about,  and  went  plodding 
en  his  way. 

This,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  would  have  been  to  some  small 
tsvem  or  dram-riiop,  that  being  his  way  in  more  senses  than  one ;  but 
Newman  was  too  much  interested  and  too  anxious  to  betake  himself 
even  to  this  resonrcs,  and  so,  with  many  desponding  and  dismal  reflec- 
tioBS,  went  straight  home. 

It  had  come  to  pass  that  afternoon,  that  Miss  Morieena  Kenwigs  had 
veoeived  an  invitation  to  repair  next  day  per  steamer  £rom  Westmin- 
ster Bridge  unto  the  Eel-pie  Island  at  Twickenham,  there  to  make 
upon  a  cold  coflation,  bottled-beer,  shrub,  and  shrimps,  and  to 
in  the  open  air  to  the  music  of  a  locomotive  band,  conveyed 
for  the  purpose :  the  steamer  being  specially  engaged  by  a 
dancing-master  of  extensive  connection  for  the  accommodation  of  his 
suraerous  pupik,  and  the  pupils  displaying  their  appreciation  of  the 
dancing^master's  services  by  purchasing  themselves,  and  inducing  their 
friends  to  do  the  like,  divers  light-blue  tickets  entitling  them  to  join  the 
ea^Mdition.  Of  these  light-blue  tickets,  one  had  been  presented  by  an 
ambitious  neighbour  to  Miss  Morieena  Kenwigs,  with  an  invitation  to 
JMi  her  dssoghters ;  and  Mrs.  Kenwigs,  rightly  deeming  that  the  honour 
mi  the  &mily  was  involved  in  Mi5S  Morleena's  making  the  most  splendid 
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appearance  possible  on  so  shori  a  noticie,  und  testifyiiig  to  the  daneinff- 
master  that  there  were  other  dandng-inasteTS  bendea  him,  and  to  m 
fathers  and  mothers  present  that  othor  people's  children  eoold  lean  to 
be  genteel  besides  theirs,  had  fainted  away  twice  under  the  magnitnde 
of  ner  preparations,  but  upheld  by  a  deterroinatioa  to  gnatain  the 
family  name  or  perish  in  the  attempt,  was  still  hard  at  woak  what 
Newman  Noggs  came  home. 

Now,  between  the  italian-ironinff  of  frilla,  the  floonciiig  of  trooaen, 
the  trimming  of  frocks,  the  fiuntmes  and  the  oomings-to  again  inci- 
dental to  the  occasion,  Mrs.  Kenwigs  had  been  so  eotirdy  occupied 
that  she  had  not  observed,  until  within  half  an  hour  before,  that  the 
flaxen  tails  of  Miss  Morleena  s  hair  were  in  a  manner  run  to  seed ;  and 
that  unless  she  were  put  under  the  hands  of  a  skilful  hair-dresser,  she 
never  could  achieve  that  signal  triumph  over  the  daughters  of  all  other 
people,  anything  less  than  which  woidd  be  tantamount  to  defeat.  This 
discovery  drove  Mrs.  Kenwigs  to  despair,  for  the  hair-dresser  lived 
three  streets  and  eight  dangerous  crossings  off.  Morleena  could  not  he 
trusted  to  go  there  alone,  even  if  such  a  proceeding  were  strictly  proper, 
of  which  Mrs.  Kenwigs  had  her  doubts ;  Mr.  Kenwigs  had  not  letunied 
from  business ;  and  there  was  nobody  to  take  her.  So  Mrs.  Kenwigs 
first  slapped  Miss  Kenwigs  for  being  the  cause  of  her  vezatioD,  and 
then  shed  tears. 

^^  You  ungrateful  child ! "  said  Mrs.  Kenwigs,  *'  after  I  have  gone 
through  what  I  have  this  night  for  your  good." 

'^  I  can't  help  it,  ma,"  replied  Morleena,  also  in  tears ;  ^*  my  hair 
teill  grow." 

^^  Don  t  talk  to  me,  you  naughty  thing ! "  said  l^fra.  Kenwigs, 
*'  don't.  Even  if  I  was  to  trust  you  by  yourself  and  you  were  to 
escape  being  run  over,  I  know  you'd  run  in  to  Laura  Chopkina,"  who 
was  the  daughter  of  the  ambitious  neighbour,  ''and  tell  her  what 
you're  going  to  wear  to-morrow,  I  know  you  would.  You've  no 
proper  pride  in  yourself,  and  are  not  to  be  trusted  out  of  sight  for  aa 
instant." 

Deploring  the  evil-mindedness  of  her  eldest  daughter  in  these  terms, 
Mrs.  Kenwigs  distilled  fresh  drops  of  vexation  firom  her  eyes,  and 
declared  that  she  did  believe  there  never  was  anybody  so  tried  as  she 
was.  Thereupon  Morleena  Kenwigs  wept  afresh,  and  they  bemoaned 
themselves  together. 

Matters  were  at  this  point  as  Newman  Noggs  was  heard  to  limp 
past  the  door  on  his  way  up-stairs,  when  Mrs.  Kenwigs,  gaining  new 
hope  from  the  sound  of  his  footsteps,  hastily  removed  from  her  counte- 
nance as  many  traces  of  her  late  emotion  as  were  effiu^eable  on  so  shori 
a  notice;  and  presenting  herself  before  him,  and  representing  their 
dilemma,  entreated  that  he  would  escort  Morleena  to  the  hair- 
dresser's shop. 

"  I  wouldn't  ask  you,  Mr.  Noggs,"  said  Mrs.  Kenwigs,  "  if  I  didn't 
know  what  a  good,  kind-hearted  creature  you  are— no,  not  for  worlds. 
I  am  a  weak  constitution,  Mr.  Noggs,  but  my  spirit  would  no  more 
let  mo  ask  a  favour  where  I  thought  there  was  a  chance  of  its  being 
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refused^  tban  it  would  let  me  submit  to  see  my  children  trampled  down 
and  trod  upon  by  envy  and  lowness  I "  > 

Newman  was  too  good-natured  not  to  have  consented,  even  without 
this  avowal  of  confidence  on  the  part  of  Mrs,  Kenwigs.  Accordingly, 
a  very  few  minutes  had  elapsed  when  he  and  Miss  Morleena  were  on 
their  way  to  the  hair-dresser's. 

It  was  not  exactly  a  hair-dresser's ;  that  is  to  say,  people  of  a  coarse 
and  vulgar  turn  of  mind  might  have  called  it  a  barber's,  for  they  not 
only  cut  and  curled  ladies  elegantly  and  children  carefully,  but  shaved 
sentlemen  easily.  Still  it  was  a  highly  genteel  establishment — quite 
first-rate  in  fact — and  there  were  displayed  in  the  window,  besides 
other  elegancies,  waxen  busts  of  a  light  lady  and  a  dark  gentleman 
which  were  the  admiration  of  the  whole  neighbourhood.  Indeed,  some 
ladies  had  gone  so  far  as  to  assert,  that  the  dark  gentleman  was  actually 
»  portrait  of  the  spirited  young  proprietor,  and  the  great  similarity 
"between  their  head-dresses — ^both  wore  very  glossy  hair  with  a  narrow 
walk  straight  down  the  middle,  and  a  profusion  of  fiat  circular  curls 
on  both  sides— encouraged  the  idea.  The  better  informed  among 
the  ^x,  however,  made  light  of  this  assertion,  for  however  willing 
they  were  (and  they  were  very  willing)  to  do  full  justice  to  the  hand- 
some face  and  figure  of  the  proprietor,  they  held  the  countenance  of 
the  dark  gentleman  in  the  window  to  be  an  exquisite  and  abstract 
idea  of  masculine  beauty,  realised  sometimes  perhaps  among  angels  and 
military  men,  but  very  rarely  embodied  to  gladden  the  eyes  of  mortals. 

It  was  to  this  establishment  that  Newman  Noggs  led  Miss  Kenwigs 
in  safety,  and  the  proprietor  knowing  that  Miss  Kenwigs  had  throe 
sisters,  each  with  two  flaxen  tails,  and  all  good  for  sixpence  a-piece 
once  a  month  at  least,  promptly  deserted  an  old  gentleman  whom  he 
had  just  lathered  for  shaving,  and  handing  him  over  to  the  journeyman, 
(who  was  not  very  popular  among  the  ladies,  by  reason  of  his  obesity 
and  middle  age)  waited  on  the  young  lady  himself. 

Just  as  this  change  had  been  efi^ted,  there  presented  himself  for 
shaving,  a  big,  burly,  good-humoured  coal-heaver  with  a  pipe  in  his 
month,  who  curawing  his  hand  across  his  chin,  requested  to  know  when 
a  shaver  would  be  <&engaged. 

The  journeyman  to  whom  this  question  was  put  looked  doubtfully 
at  the  young  proprietor,  and  the  young  proprietor  looked  scornfully  at 
the  coal-heaver,  observing  at  the  same  time— 

*^  You  won't  get  shaved  here,  my  man." 

**  Why  not  ?  "  said  the  coal-heaver. 

**  We  don't  shave  gentlemen  in  your  line,"  remarked  the  young  pio- 
prietor. 

*^  Why,  I  see  you  a  shaving  of  a  baker  when  I  was  a  looking  through 
the  winder,  last  week,"  said  the  coal-heaver. 

*^  It's  necessary  to  draw  the  line  somewheres  my  fine  feller,"  replied 
the  principal.  **•  We  draw  the  line  there.  We  can't  go  beyond  bakers. 
If  we  was  to  get  any  lower  than  bakers  our  customers  would  desert  us, 
and  we  might  shut  up  shop.  Yon  must  try  some  other  establishment^ 
We  couldn't  do  it  here." 
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The  applicant  stared,  grinned  at  Newman  Nogga,  who  appealed 
higlily  entertained,  looked  sliolitly  round  the  shop  as  if  in  depreciation 
of  the  pomatum  pots  and  other  articles  of  stock,  took  his  pipe  ool  of 
his  mouth  and  gave  a  very  loud  whistle,  and  then  put  it  in  again,  and 
walked  out. 

The  old  gentleman  who  had  just  been  lathered,  and  who  was  sitting 
in  a  melancholy  manner  with  his  face  turned  towards  the  wall,  appearea 
quite  unconscious  of  this  incident,  and  to  be  insensible  to  everything 
around  him  in  the  depth  of  a  reverie — a  very  moumfnl  one,  to  judge 
from  the  sighs  he  occasionally  vented — in  which  he  was  abeorbedL 
Affected  by  this  example,  the  proprietor  began  to  clip  Mias  Kenwigi^ 
the  journeyman  to  scrape  the  old  gentleman,  and  Newman  Noggs  to 
read  last  Sunday's  paper,  all  three  in  silence;  when  Miss  Kenwin 
uttered  a  slurill  little  scream,  and  Newman  raising  his  eyes,  saw  that  it 
had  been  elicited  by  the  circumstance  of  the  old  gentleman  tnming  hit 
head,  and  disclosing  the  features  of  Mr.  Lillyvick  the  collector. 

The  features  of  Mr.  Lillyvick 'they  were,  but  strangely  alteied.  If 
ever  an  old  gentleman  had  made  a  point  of  appearing  in  pnblic,  ahaved 
close  and  clean,  that  old  gentleman  was  Mr.  Lillyvick.  If  ever  a  ool* 
lector  had  borne  himself  like  a  collector,  and  assmned  before  all  nea 
a  solemn  and  portentous  dignity  as  if  he  had  the  world  on  hia  hooka 
and  it  was  all  two  quarters  m  arrear,  that  collector  was  Mr.  lillyvid^* 
And  now,  there  he  sat  with  the  remains  of  a  beard  at  least  a  week  oU 
encumbering  his  chin,  a  soiled  and  crumpled  shirt-frill  croo^ii^  aa  it 
were  upon  his  breast  instead  of  standing  boldly  out ;  a  demeanour  so 
abashed  and  drooping,  so  despondent,  expressive  of  such  humiliatioai 
grief,  and  shame,  th:^  if  the  souls  of  forty  unsubstantial  honsekeqpen 
all  of  whom  had  had  their  water  cut  off  for  non-payment  of  the  rate^ 
could  have  been  concentrated  in  one  body,  that  one  body  could  hardly 
have  expressed  such  mortification  and  defeat  as  were  now  expressed  ii 
the  person  of  Mr.  Lillyvick  the  collector. 

Newman  Noggs  uttered  his  name,  and  Mr.  Lillyvick  groaned,  then 
coughed  to  hide  it.  But  the  groan  was  a  full-sized  groan,  and  tin 
cough  was  but  a  wheeze. 

''  Is  anything  the  matter  ? "  said  Newman  Noggs. 

"  Matter,  Sir ! "  cried  Mr.  Lillyvick.  *<  The  plug  of  li&  is  diy,  Sr, 
and  but  the  mud  is  left." 

This  speech — the  style  of  which  Newman  attributed  to  Mr.  Lilly- 
vick's  recent  association  with  theatrical  characters — ^not  being  quite 
explanatory,  Newman  looked  as  if  he  were  about  to  ask  another 
question,  when  Mr.  Lillyvick  prevented  him  by  shaking  his  hand 
mournfully,  and  then  waving  his  own. 

"  Let  mc  be  shaved,"  said  Mr.  Lillyvick.  "  I  shall  be  done  before 
Morleena — it  is  Morleena,  isn't  it  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Newman. 

"  Kenwigses  have  got  a  boy,  haven't  they?"  inquured  the  collector. 

Again  Newman  said  "  Yes." 

"  Is  it  a  nice  boy  ?  "  demanded  the  collector. 

''  It  ain't  a  very  nasty  one,"  returned  Nevnnan,  rather  embanassod 
by  the  question. 
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*^  Susan  Kenwigs  used  to  say,"  observed  tbe  collecior,  ^^  that  if  ever 
■he  had  another  boy,  she  hoped  it  might  be  like  me.  Is  this  one  like 
me,  Mr.  Noggs  ?  " 

This  was  a  puzzling  inquiry,  but  Newman  evaded  it  by  replying  to 
Mr.  Lilly  vick,  that  he  thought  the  baby  might  possibly  come  like  him 
in  time. 

<«  I  should  be  glad  to  have  somebody  like  me,  somehow/'  said  Mr, 
lolly  vick,  ''  before  I  die." 

^^  You  don't  mean  to  do  that  yet  awhile  ?  "  said  Newman. 

Unto  which  Mr.  Lillyvick  replied  in  a  solemn  voice,  ''  Let  me  be 
shaved ;"  and  again  consigning  himself  to  the  hands  of  the  joumeymani 
oaid  no  more. 

This  was  remarkable  behaviour,  and  so  remarkable  did  it  seem  to 
liifls  Morleena,  that  that  young  lady,  at  the  imminent  hazard  of  having 
her  ear  sliced  off,  had  not  been  able  to  forbear  looking  round  some 
score  of  times  during  the  foregoing  colloquy.  Of  her,  however,  Mr. 
Lilljrvick  took  no  notice,  rather  striving  (so,  at  least,  it  seemed  to 
Newman  Noggs)  to  evade  her  observation,  and  to  shrink  into  himself 
whenever  he  attracted  her  regards.  Newman  wondered  very  much 
what  could  have  occasioned  this  altered  behaviour  on  the  part  of  the 
collector;  but  philosophically  reflecting  that  he  would  most  likely 
luiow  sooner  or  later,  and  that  he  could  perfectly  afford  to  wait,  he 
was  very  little  disturbed  by  the  singularity  of  the  old  gentleman's  de* 
portment. 

The  cutting  and  curling  being  at  last  concluded,  the  old  gentleman, 
who  had  been  some  time  waiting,  rose  to  go,  and  walkiug  out  with 
Newman  and  his  charge,  took  Newman  s  arm,  and  proceeded  with 
them  for  some  time  without  making  any  observation.  Newman,  who 
in  power  of  taciturnity  was  excelled  by  few  people,  made  no  attempt  to 
break,  silence,  and  so  they  went  on  until  they  had  very  nearly  reached 
Miss  Morleena's  home,  when  Mr.  Lillyvick  said*- 

"  Were  the  Kenwigses  very  much  overpowered,  Mr.  Noggs,  by 
ihat  news  ?  " 

"  What  news  ?  "  returned  Newman. 

"  That  about — ^my — ^being " 

*^  Married  ?  "  suggested  Newman. 

^  Ah  !  "  replied  Mr.  Lillyvick,  with  another  groan — this  time  not 
sven  disguised  by  a  wheeze. 

^^  It  made  ma  cry  when  she  knew  it,"  interposed  Miss  Morleena, 
^but  we  kept  it  from  her  for  a  long  time ;  and  pa  was  very  low  in  his 
ipirits,  but  he  is  better  now;  and  I  was  very  ill,  but  I  am  better  too." 

*^  Would  you  give  your  great-uncle  Lillyvick  a  kiss  if  he  was  to  ask 
you,  Morleena  ?  "  said  the  collector,  with  some  hesitation. 

^  Yes, — uncle  Lillyvick,  I  would,"  returned  Miss  Morleena,  with  the 
energy  of  both  her  parents  combined ;  ^'  but  not  aunt  Lillyvick.  She's 
aol  an  aunt  of  mine;  and  I'll  never  call  her  one." 

Immediately  upon  the  utterance  of  these  words,  Mr.  Lillyvick  caught 

[ks  Morleena  up  in  his  arms  and  kissed  her,  and  being  by  this  time 
at  the  door  of  the  house  where  Mr.  Kenwigs  lodged  (which,  as  has 
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been  bcforc-mcntioned,  iisually  stood  wide  open),  he  walked  siraigbt  op 
into  Mr.  Ken  wigs'  sitting-room,  and  pnt  Miss  Morleena  down  m  th^ 
midst.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenwigs  were  at  supper.  At  sight  of  tiieir 
perjnred  relative,  Mrs.  Kenwigs  turned  faint  and  pale,  and  Mr.  Kenwigs 
rose  majestically. 

•'  Kenwigs,"  said  the  collector,  "  shake  hands." 

"  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Kenwigs,  "  the  time  has  been  when  I  was  prood 
to  shako  hands  with  such  a  man  as  that  man  as  now  surweya  me.  The 
time  has  been,  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Kenwigs,  **  when  a  wisit  from  that  man 
has  excited  in  mo  and  my  family's  boozums  sensations  both  nateral  and 
awakening.  But  now  I  look  upon  that  man  with  emotions  totally 
surpassing  everythink,  and  I  ask  myself  where  is  his  Aonour,  where  is 
his  straignt-for'ardness,  and  where  is  his  human  natur." 

**  Susan  Kenwigs,"  said  Mr.  Lillyvick,  turning  humbly  to  his  nieoo^ 
"  don't  you  say  anything  to  me  ?" 

^*  She  is  not  equal  to  it.  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Kenwigs,  striking  the  table 
emphatically.  **  What  with  the  nursing  of  a  healthy  babby,  and  the 
rofloctions  upon  your  cruel  conduct,  four  pints  of  malt  liquor  a  day  it 
hardly  able  to  sustain  her." 

*'  I  am  glad,"  said  the  poor  collector  meekly,  ^^  that  the  baby  is  a 
healthy  one.     I  am  very  glad  of  that." 

This  was  touching  the  Kenwigses  on  their  tenderest  point.  Mtsl 
Kenwigs  instantly  burst  into  tears,  and  Mr.  Kenwigs  evinced  gral 
emotion. 

*^  My  pleasantost  feeling  all  the  time  that  child  was  expected,*  aid 
Mr.  Kenwigs,  mournfully,  *^  was  a  thinking,  ^  if  it's  a  boy,  as  I  hope 
it  may  be,  for  I  have  heard  it's  uncle  Lillyvick  say  again  and  again  ht 
would  porfer  our  having  a  boy  next — if  it's  a  boy,  what  will  his  nude 
Lillyvick  say — what  will  he  like  him  to  be  called — will  he  Ix?  PttCT; 
or  Alexander,  or  Pompey,  or  Diorgoenes,  or  what  will  he  be  ?'  anJ 
now  when  I  look  at  him — a  precious,  unconscious,  helpless  infaot^ 
with  no  use  in  his  little  arms  but  to  tear  his  little  cap,  and  no  u^^  ia 
his  little  legs  but  to  kick  his  little  self — when  I  see  him  a-lying  on  ha 
mother's  lap  cooing  and  cooing,  and  in  his  innocent  state  almost  a 
choking  himself  with  his  little  fist — when  I  see  him  such  a  infant  » 
he  is,  and  think  that  that  uncle  Lillyvick,  as  was  once  a  going  to  be  io 
fond  of  him  has  withdrawed  himself  away,  such  a  feeling  of 
conu^  over  me  as  no  language  can  depicter,  and  I  feel  as  if  even 
holv  bain?  was  a  tellinor  nie  to  hate  him." 

This  aftecting  picture  moved  ^frs.  Kenwigs  deeply.  After 
imperfect  words  which  vainly  attempted  to  struggle  to  the  snrfaoe,  ^<e1 
were  drowned  and  washed  away  by  the  strong  tide  of  her  tears^  sfe 
spake. 

**  Uncle,**  said  Mrs.  Kenwigs,  "  to  think  that  yon  should  havr  tcrvd 
your  Kick  upon  me  and  my  dear  childreo.  and  upon  Kenwigs  whk^  t§ 
the  author  of  their  Wing — yon  who  was  once  so  kind  and  affectMnafee. 


^JfAjfhOs  if  anybo«iy  had  told  us  such  a  tbiag  o^  wy  sbooki  kaw 
^^^BlRd  with  scorn  like  lightning — ^yoo  that  little  LiDyrick  e« 
^Vriiest  boy  was  namea  after  at  tbe  Tmr  ahar— ok  gncioes 
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**Wm  it  money  that  we  eared  for?"  said  Mr.  Kenwigs.  ^Was  H 
property  that  we  ever  thon^ht  of  ?  " 

**  No,"  cried  Mr8.  Kenwigs,  "  I  scorn  it." 
"^    **•  So  do  I,"  said  Mr.  Kenwigs,  ^*  and  always  did." 

^*  My  feelings  have  heen  lancerated,"  said  Mrs.  Kenwigs,  *^  my  heart 
has  been  torn  asunder  with  anguish,  I  have  been  thrown  back  in  my 
confinement,  my  unoffending  infant  has  been  rendered  uncomfortable  and 
fractious,  Morleena  has  pined  herself  away  to  nothing ;  all  this  I  forget 
and  forgive,  and  with  you,  uncle,  I  never  can  quarrel.  But  never  ask 
zne  to  receive  her — never  do  it,  uncle.  For  I  will  not,  I  will  not,  I 
won't,  I  won't,  I  won't — " 

«  Susan,  my  dear,"  said  Mr.  Kenwigs,  ^*  consider  your  child." 
:'  **  Yes,"  shrieked  Mrs.  Kenwigs,  **  I  will  consider  my  child !  I  will 
consider  my  child  !  my  own  child,  that  no  uncles  can  deprive  me  of, 
my  own  hated,  despised,  deserted,  cut-off  little  child."  And  here  the 
emotions  of  Mrs.  Kenwigs  became  so  violent  that  Mr.  Kenwigs  was 
ikin  to  administer  hartshorn  internally  and  vinegar  externally,  and  to 
destroy  a  staylace,  four  petticoat  strings,  and  several  small  buttons. 

Newman  had  been  a  silent  spectator  of  this  scene,  for  Mr.  Lilljrvick 
had  signed  to  him  not  to  withdraw,  and  Mr.  Kenwigs  had  furthev 
solicited  his  presence  by  a  nod  of  invitation.  When  Mrs.  Kenwigs  had 
been  in  some  degree  restored,  and  Newman,  as  a  person  possessed  of 
some  influence  with  her,  had  remonstrated  and  b^ged  her  to  compose 
herself,  Mr.  Lilly vick  said  in  a  faltering  voice : 

**  I  never  shall  ask  anybody  here  to  receive  my 1  needn't  mention 

ihe  word,  you  know  what  I  mean.     Kenwigs  and  Susan,  yesterday 
"was  a  week  she  eloped  with  a  half-pay  captain." 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenwigs  started  together. 

"  Eloped  with  a  half-pay  captain,  repeated  Mr.  Lilljrvick,  "  basdj 
and  falsely  eloped  with  a  half-pay  captain — with  a  bottle-nosed  captain 
that  any  man  might  have  considered  himself  safe  from.  It  was  in  this 
«>om,"  said  Mr.  Lilly  vick,  looking  sternly  round,  "that  I  first  see 
Henrietta  Petowker.  It  is  in  this  room  that  I  turn  her  off  for  ever." 
)  This  declaration  completely  changed  the  whole  posture  of  affairs. 
Mrs.  Kenwigs  threw  herself  upon  the  old  gentleman's  neck,  bitterly 
reproaching  herself  for  her  late  harshness,  and  exclaiming  if  she  had 
suffered,  what  must  his  sufferings  have  been  I  Mr.  Kenwigs  ^[rasped 
his  hand  and  vowed  eternal  friendship  and  remorse.  Mrs.  Kenwigs  was 
horror-stricken  to  think  that  she  should  ever  have  nourished  in  her 
bosom  such  a  snake,  adder,  viper,  serpent,  and  base  crocodile  as  Hen« 
rietta  Petowker.  Mr.  Kenwigs  argued  that  she  must  have  been  bad 
indeed  not  to  have  improved  by  so  long  a  contemplation  of  Mrs.  Ken- 
iriffs's  virtue.  Mrs.  Kenwigs  remembered  that  Mr.  Kenwigs  had  often 
said  that  he  was  not  quite  satisfied  of  the  propriety  of  Miss  Petowker's 
conduct,  and  wondered  how  it  was  that  she  could  have  been  blinded  by 
mch  a  wretch.  Mr.  Kenwigs  remembered  that  he  had  had  his  sua* 
picions,  but  did  not  wonder  why  Mrs.  Kenwigs  had  not  had  hers,  a^ 
she  was  all  chastity,  purity,  and  truth,  and  Henrietta  all  baseneas^ 
fiMiood,  and  deceit.     And  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenwigs  both  said  with 
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fiirong  feeling  and  tears  of  sympathj,  that  everything  happened  for  the 
best,  and  conjured  the  good  collector  not  to  give  way  to  nnavailiDg 
grief,  but  to  seek  consolation  in  the  society  of  those  alfectionate  rela- 
tions whose  arras  and  hearts  were  ever  open  to  him. 

^'  Out  of  affection  and  regard  for  you,  Susan  and  Kenwigs,"  said 
Mr.  Lillyvick,  ^'  and  not  out  of  revenge  and  spite  against  her,  for  she 
is  below  it,  I  shall  to-morrow  morning  settle  upon  your  children,  and 
make  payable  to  the  survivors  of  them  when  they  come  of  age  or  many, 
that  money  that  I  once  meant  to  leave  'em  in  my  wilL  The  deed  shaH 
he  executed  to-morrow,  and  Mr.  Noggs  shall  be  one  of  the  witncssMi 
He  hears  me  promise  this,  and  he  shall  see  it  done." 

Overpowered  by  this  noble  and  generous  offer,  Mr.  Kenwiga,  Mrs. 
Kenwigs,  and  Miss  Morleena  Kenwigs  all  began  to  sob  together,  and  the 
noise  of  their  sobbing  communicating  itself  to  the  next  room,  when 
the  children  lay  a-bed,  and  causing  them  to  cry  too,  Mr.  Kenwigs  mshed 
wildly  in  and  bringing  them  out  in  his  arms  by  two  and  two,  tumbled 
them  down  in  their  nightcaps  and  eowns  at  the  feet  of  Mr.  Lillyvick, 
and  called  upon  them  to  thank  and  bless  him. 

*^  And  now,"  said  Mr.  Lillyvick,  when  a  heart-rending  scene  had 
ensued  and  the  children  were  cleared  away  again,  *^  Give  me  sone 
supper.  This  took  place  twenty  mile  from  town.  I  came  up  this 
morning,  and  have  been  lingering  about  all  day  without  being  Me  ie 
make  up  my  mind  to  come  and  see  you.  I  humoured  her  in  everythiii|^ 
^he  had  her  own  way,  she  did  just  as  she  pleased,  and  now  she  has 
done  this.  There  was  twelve  teaspoons  and  twenty-four  pound  in 
sovereigns — I  missed  them  first — ^it's  a  trial — I  feel  I  shall  never  be 
able  to  knock  a  double  knock  again  when  I  go  my  rounds— <]ent  ssy 
anything  more  about  it,  please — -the  spoons  were  worth — never  mind--* 
never  mind ! " 

With  such  muttered  outpourings  as  these,  the  old  gentleman  shed  a 
few  tears,  but  they  got  him  into  the  elbow-chair  and  prevailed  upoo 
him,  witliout  much  pressing,  to  make  a  hearty  supper,  and  by  the  time 
he  had  finished  his  first  pipe  and  disposed  of  half-a-dozen  glasses  out  of 
a  crown  bowl  of  punch,  ordered  by  Mr.  Kenwigs  in  celebration  of  his 
return  to  the  bosom  of  his  family,  he  seemed,  though  still  very  humble^ 
quite  resigned  to  his  fate,  and  rather  relieved  than  otherwise  by  the 
flight  of  his  wife. 

^  When  I  see  that  man,"  said  Mr.  Kenwigs,  with  one  hand  round 
Mrs.  Kenwigs's  waist,  his  other  hand  supporting  his  pipe  (which  mads 
him  wink  and  cough  very  much,  for  he  was  no  smoker)  and  his  eyes 
on  Morleena,  who  sat  upon  her  uncle's  knee,  ^^  when  I  see  that  man  s 
mingling  once  again  in  the  spear  which  he  adorns,  and  see  his  affections 
deweloping  themselves  in  legitimate  sitiwations,  I  feel  that  his  natur  is 
as  elewated  and  expanded  as  his  standing  afore  society  as  a  publie 
oharacter  is  unimpeached,  and  the  woicesof  my  infant  children  purvided 
for  in  life,  seem  to  whisper  to  me  softly,  ^  This  is  an  ewent  at  which 
Evins  itself  looks  down ! ' " 
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CHAPTER  Lin. 
coirrAiifiNa   the   FURxnER   progress  of  the  plot  contri?  bd  bt 

MR.  RALPH  NICKLEBY   AND   BIR.  ARTHUR   GRIDS. 

With  thai  settled  resolutioA  and  steadiness  of  purpose  to  whicli 
Mctrema  cironmstanoes  so  c^ken  give  birth,  acting  upon  far  less  ezcitaUa 
and  more  sluggish  temperaments  than  that  which  was  the  lot  of 
Madeline  Bray's  admirer,  Nicholas  started,  at  dawn  of  day,  firom  tha 
lestiess  coach  which  no  sleep  had  visited  on  the  previous  night,  aai 
piepared  to  make  that  last  appeal  by  whose  slight  and  fragile  thread 
ker  only  remaining  hope  of  escape  depended. 

Althon^  to  restless  and  ardent  minds,  morning  may  be  the  fitting 
season  for  exertion  and  activity,  it  is  not  always  at  that  time  that  hope 
is  strongest  or  the  spirit  most  sanguine  and  buoyant.  In  trying  and 
doubtful  positions,  use,  custom,  a  steady  contemplation  of  the  difficul- 
ties which  suxround  us,  and  a  fiimiliarity  with  them,  imperceptibly 
diminish  our  apprehensions  and  beget  comparative  indifference,  if  not 
»  vague  and  reckless  confidence  in  some  relief^  the  means  or  nature  of 
whioi  we  care  not  to  foresee.  But  when  we  come  fresh  upon  such 
things  in  the  morning,  with  that  dark  and  silent  gap  between  us  and 
yestorday,  with  every  link  in  the  brittle  chain  of  hope  to  rivet  afresh, 
onr  hot  enthusiasm  subdued,  and  cool  calm  reason  substituted  in  its 
stead,  doubt  and  misgiving  revive.  As  the  traveller  sees  farthest  by 
day,  and  becomes  aware  of  rugged  mountains  and  trackless  plains  whi(& 
the  firiendly  darkness  had  shrouded  from  his  sight  and  mind  together, 
ss  the  wayfarer  in  the  toilsome  path  of  human  life  sees  with  each  re- 
toming  sun  some  new  obstacle  to  surmount,  some  new  height  to  be 
attained ;  distances  stretch  out  before  him  which  last  night  were  scarcely 
taken  into  account,  and  the  light  which  gilds  all  nature  with  its  cheer- 
fill  beams,  seems  but  to  shine  upon  the  weary  obstacles  which  yet  lis 
sftvewn  betweoi  him  and  the  grave. 

Bo  thought  Nicholas,  when,  with  the  impatience  natural  to  a  sitoa- 
tioii  like  his,  he  softly  left  the  house,  and  feeling  as  though  to  remain 
in  bed  were  to  lose  most  precious  time,  and  to  be  up  and  stirring  wers 
in  some  way  to  promote  the  end  he  had  in  view,  he  wandered  into  London, 
shhough  perfectly  well  knowing  that  for  hours  to  come  he  could  not 
obtain  speech  with  Madeline,  and  could  do  nothing  but  wish  the  inter- 
^vming  time  away. 

And  even  now,  as  he  paced  the  streets  and  listlessly  looked  round  on 
Iks  gradually  increasing  bustle  and  preparation  for  the  day,  everything 
S|^pesred  to  yield  him  some  new  occasion  for  despondency.  Last  nieht 
tks  saerifice  of  a  young,  afiectionate,  and  beautiful  creature  to  such  a 
wretch  and  in  such  a  cause,  had  seemed  a  thing  too  monstrous  ts 
succeed,  and  the  warmer  he  grew  the  more  confident  he  felt  that  soms 
anteposition  must  savs  her  from  his  chitdies.    Bnt  now,  when  he 
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letter  with  me.     I  hope  die  will  give  me  time — a  little  time — ^I  mk  s 
yery  little  time." 

^If  that  is  all  yon  oome  abovt,  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Bray,  ^joa  wtf 
maike  yonraelf  easy  on  that  head.  Madeliiie,  my  dear,  I  dicbi'l  kmam 
this  person  was  in  3ronr  debt  ?" 

^  A — a  trifle  I  belieTe,"  returned  Madeliiie,  fiuntly; 

^  I  suppose  you  think  now,"  said  Bray,  wheeling  his  dttir  loand 
and  confronting  Nicholas,  ^  that  but  for  such  pitiful  sums  as  you  bring 
here  because  my  daughter  has  chosen  to  emj^oy  her  time  aa  she  ha% 
we  should  starve?" 

*^  I  have  not  thought  about  it,"  xetumed  Nicholas. 

^  You  have  not  thought  about  it!"  sneered  the  infalid.  ^Tov 
know  you  have  thought  about  it,  and  have  thought  that  and  think  so 
every  time  you  come  here.  Do  you  suppose,  young  man,  that  I  don't 
know  what  little  purse-proud  tradesmen  are,  when  through  some  foita- 
sate  circumstances  they  get  the  upper  hand  for  a  brief  day-— or  think 
they  get  the  upper  hand — of  a  gentleman  ?" 

**•  My  business,"  said  Nicholas  respectfully,  *^  is  with  a  lady." 

^^  With  a  gentleman's  daughter,  Sir,"  returned  the  sick  man,  **  aad 
the  pettifogging  spirit  is  the  same.  But  perhaps  you  bring  ardin  eh  ? 
Have  you  any  fresh  ordf^rt  for  my  daughter,  Bar?" 

Nicholas  understood  the  tone  df  triumph  and  the  sneer  in  vrhich  this 
interrogatory  was  put,  but  remembering  the  necessity  of  supporting  las 
assumed  character,  produced  a  scrap  of  paper  purporting  to  contain  a 
list  of  some  subjects  for  drawings  which  his  employer  desired  to  have 
executed ;  and  with  which  he  had  prepared  himself  in  ease  of  any  sock 
contingency. 

**  Oh  !"  said  Mr.  Bray.     «  These  are  the  orders,  are  they  ?" 

*'  Since  you  insist  upon  the  term,  Sir — yes,"  replied  Nicholas. 

^^  Then  you  may  tell  your  master,"  said  Bray,  tossing  the  paperback 
again  with  an  exulting  smile,  ^'that  my  daughter — Miss  Maddine 
Bray — condescends  to  employ  herself  no  longer  in  such  labours  as 
these ;  that  she  is  not  at  his  beck  and  call  as  he  supposes  her  to  be; 
that  wc  don't  live  upon  his  money  as  he  flatters  himself  we  do ;  that 
he  may  give  whatever  he  owes  us  to  the  first  beggar  that  passes  his 
shop,  or  add  it  to  his  own  profits  next  time  he  calculates  them ;  and 
that  he  may  go  to  the  devil,  for  me.  That's  my  acknowledgment  of 
his  orders.  Sir !" 

'^  And  this  is  the  independence  of  a  man  who  sells  his  daughter  as  be 
has  sold  that  weeping  girl !"  thought  Nicholas  indignantly. 

The  father  was  too  much  absorbed  with  his  own  exultation  to  mark 
the  look  of  scorn  which  for  an  instant  Nicholas  would  not  have  sup- 
pressed had  he  been  upon  the  rack.  **  There,"  he  continued,  after  a 
short  silence,  **  you  have  your  message  and  can  retire — unless  you  have 
any  further — ha  ! — any  further  orders." 

"  I  have  none,"  said  Nicholas  sternly ;  "  neither  in  considcratioii 
of  the  station  you  once  held,  have  I  used  that  or  any  other  word 
which,  however  harmless  in  itself,  could  be  supposed  to  imply  authority 
on  my  part  or  dependence  on  yours.     I  have  no  orders^  but  I  bare 
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fbsrft— fean  tbat  I  will  express,  chafb  as  you  may — fears  thai  jov 
maj  be  oonsignmg  that  young  lady  to  something  worse  than  support* 
ing  yoa  by  the  labour  of  her  hands,  had  she  worked  herself  dead* 
These  are  my  fears,  and  these  fears  I  found  upon  your  own  de- 
meanour. Your  conscience  will  tell  you,  Sir,  whether  I  constme  it 
well  or  not.* 

^^  For  Heayen's  sake !"  cried  Madeline,  interposing  in  alarm  between 
{hem.     **  Remember,  Sir,  he  is  ill." 

^^  HI  !**  cried  the  invalid,  gasping  and  catching  for  breath.  ^'  111  I 
in !  I  am  bearded  and  bullied  by  a  shop-boy,  and  she  beseeches  him  to 
pity  me  and  remember  I  am  ill !'' 

He  fell  into  a  paroxysm  of  his  disorder,  so  violent  that  for  a  few 
moments  Nicholas  was  alarmed  for  his  life ;  but  finding  that  he  began 
to  recover,  he  withdrew,  after  signifying  by  a  gesture  to  the  young  lady 
that  he  had  something  important  to  communicate,  and  would  wait  for 
her  outside  the  room.  He  could  hear  that  the  sick  roan  came  gradually 
but  slowly  to  himself,  and  that  without  any  reference  to  what  had  just 
oocorred,  as  though  he  had  no  distinct  recollection  of  it  as  yet,  he 
requested  to  be  left  alone. 

**0h !"  thought  Nicholas,  ^Hhat  this  slender  chance  miffht  not  be 
lost,  and  that  I  might  prevafl  if  it  were  but  for  one  week  s  time  and 
le-consideratidn !  * 

**  You  are  charged  with  some  commission  to  me.  Sir,"  said  Madeline^ 
presenting  herself  in  great  agitation.  ^^  Do  not  press  it  now,  I  beg  and 
pray  jovl.     The  day  after  to-morrow — come  here  then." 

^  It  will  be  too  late— too  late  for  what  I  have  to  say,"  rejomed 
Nicholas,  ^  and  you  will  not  be  here.  Ob,  Madam,  if  you  have  but 
one  thought  of  him  who  sent  me  here,  but  one  last  lingering  care  for 
your  own  peace  of  mind  and  heart,  I  do  for  God's  sake  urge  you  to 
g[ive  me  a  hraring.** 

She  attempted  to  pass  him,  but  Nicholas  gently  detained  her. 

^  A  hearing/*  said  Nicholas.  **  I  ask  you  but  to  hear  me— not  me 
alone,  but  him  for  whom  I  speak,  who  is  far  away  and  does  not  know 
your  danger.  In  the  name  of  Heaven  hear  me." 
.  '  The  poor  attendant  with  her  eyes  swollen  and  red  with  weeping 
stood  by,  and  to  her  Nicholas  appealed  in  such  passionate  terms  that 
flihe  opened  a  side-door,  and  supporting  her  mistress  into  an  adjoining 
room  beckoned  Nicholas  to  follow  them. 

^  Leave  me,  Sir,  pray,"  said  the  young  lady. 

**  I  cannot,  will  not  leave  you  thus,"  returned  Nicholas.  **  I  have  a 
doty  to  discharge,  and  either  here  or  in  the  room  from  which  we  have 
just  now  come,  at  whatever  risk  or  hazard  to  Mr.  Bray,  I  must 
beseech  you  to  contemplate  again  the  fearful  course  to  which  you  have 
been  impelled." 

••  What  course  is  this  you  speak  of,  and  impelled  by  whom,  Sir?" 
jkmanded  the  young  lady,  with  an  eflFbrt  to  speak  provdly. 

••  I  speak  of  this  marriage,"  returned  Ntcholas,  ••  of  this  marriage^ 
fixed  for  to-morrow  by  one  who  never  faltered  in  a  bad  porpoee,  or 
lent  his  aid  to  any  good  design ;  of  this  marriage  the  history  of  whM& 
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18  known  to  mo,  better,  far  better,  than  it  is  to  joa.  I  know  what 
web  is  wound  about  you.  I  know  what  men  tiiey  aie  firom  wboia 
these  schemes  have  come.  You  are  betrayed,  and  sold  for  money — far 
gold,  whose  every  coin  is  rusted  with  tears,  if  not  red  with  the  blood 
of  ruined  men,  who  have  fieillen  desperately  by  their  own  mad  handa." 

'^  You  say  you  have  a  duty  to  dischaige,"  said  Madeline,  firmly, 
**  and  so  have  I.     And  with  the  help  of  Heaven  I  will  perform  it." 

*^  Say  rather  with  the  help  of  devils,"  n^plied  Nicholas,  ^  with  the 
help  of  men,  one  of  them  your  destined  husband,  who  are         * 

^'  I  must  not  hear  this,"  cried  the  young  lady,  striving  to  repress  a 
shudder,  occasioned,  as  it  seemed,  even  by  &is  slight  allusion  to  Arthur 
Gride.  ^^  This  evil,  if  evil  it  is,  has  been  of  my  own  seeking.  I  aa 
impelled  to  thb  course  by  no  one,  but  follow  it  of  my  own  free  inJL 
You  see  I  am  not  constrained  or  forced  by  menace  and  intimidation. 
Beport  this,"  said  Madeline,  *'  to  my  dear  friend  and  benefactor,  uid 
taking  with  you  my  prayers  and  thanks  for  him  and  for  yoursdf^  kavs 
me  for  ever." 

^'  Not  until  I  have  besought  you,  with  all  the  earnestness  and  fer- 
vour by  which  I  am  animated,"  cried  Nicholas,  ^^  to  postpone  this 
marriage  for  one  short  week.  Not  until  I  have  besought  yon  to  think 
more  deeply  than  you  can  have  done,  influenced  as  you  aie,  upon  tba 
step  you  are  about  to  take.  Although  you  cannot  be  fiiUy  oonsdoiis 
of  the  villany  of  this  man  to  whom  you  are  about  to  give  your  hand, 
some  of  his  deeds  you  know.  You  have  heard  him  sjwak,  and  looked 
upon  liis  face— reflect,  reflect  before  it  is  too  late,  on  the  mockery  of 
plighting  to  him  at  the  altar,  £uth  in  which  your  heart  can  have  no 
sharo— of  uttering  solemn  words,  against  which  nature  and  reason 
must  rebel— of  the  degradation  of  yourself  in  your  own  esteem,  which 
must  ensue,  and  must  be  aggravated  every  day  as  his  detested  character 
opens  upon  you  more  ana  more.  Shrink  from  the  loathsome  com- 
panionship of  this  foul  wretch  as  you  would  from  corruption  and  dis- 
ease. Sufier  toil  and  labour  if  you  will,  but  shun  him,  shun  him,  and 
be  happy.  For,  believe  me,  that  I  speak  the  truth,  the  most  abjeet 
poverty,  the  most  wretched  condition  of  human  life,  with  a  pure  and 
upright  mind,  would  be  happiness  to  that  which  you  must  undeigo  as 
the  wife  of  such  a  man  as  this  !" 

Long  before  Nicholas  ceased  to  speak,  the  young  lady  buried  her 
face  in  her  hands,  and  gave  her  tears  firee  way.  In  a  voice  at  first 
inarticulate  with  emotion,  but  gradually  recovering  strength  as  she  pro- 
ceeded, she  answered  him, 

'^  I  will  not  disguise  from  you,  Sir— though  perhaps  I  ought — that  I 
have  undergone  great  pain  of  mind,  and  have  been  nearly  broken  -hearted 
since  I  saw  you  last.  I  do  not  love  this  gentleman ;  the  difference 
between  our  ages,  tastes,  and  habits,  forbids  it.  This  he  knows,  and 
knowing,  still  offers  me  his  hand.  By  accepting  it,  and  by  that  step 
alone,  I  can  release  my  father  who  is  dying  in  Uiis  place,  prolong  his 
life,  perhaps,  for  many  years,  restore  him  to  comfort — I  may  almost 
call  it  a£9uence— and  relieve  a  generous  man  from  the  burden  of  assist- 
ing one  by  whom,  I  grieve  to  say,  his  noble  heart  is  little  understood. 
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Do  not  think  so  poorly  of  me  as  to  believe  that  I  feign  a  love  I  do  not 
feel.  Do  not  report  so  ill  of  me,  for  that  I  could  not  bear.  If  I  cannot 
in  reason  or  in  nature  love  the  man  who  pays  this  price  for  my  poor 
band,  I  can  discharge  the  duties  of  a  wife :  I  can  be  all  he  seeks  in  me, 
and  will.  He  is  content  to  take  me  as  I  am.  I  have  passed  my  word, 
and  should  rejoice,  not  weep,  that  it  is  so — I  do.  The  interest  you 
take  in  one  so  friendless  and  forlorn  as  I,  the  delicacy  with  which  you 
have  discharged  your  trust,  the  fsath  you  have  kept  with  me,  have  my 
warmest  thanks,  and  while  I  make  this  last  feeble  acknowledgment, 
move  me  to  tears,  as  you  see.  But  I  do  not  repent,  nor  am  I  unhappy. 
I  am  happy  in  the  prospect  of  all  I  can  achieve  so  easily,  and  shall  be 
more  so  when  I  look  back  upon  it,  and  all  is  done,'  I  know." 

^  Your  tears  &11  faster  as  you  talk  of  happiness,"  said  Nicholas, 
^  and  you  shun  the  contemplation  of  that  dark  fiiture  which  must 
oome  laden  with  so  much  misery  to  you.  Defer  this  marriage  for  a 
week — ^for  but  one  week." 

'.  ^  He  was  talking,  when  you  came  upon  us  just  now,  with  such 
smiles  as  I  remember  to  have  seen  of  old,  and  have  not  seen  for  many 
and  many  a  day,  of  the  freedom  that  was  to  come  to-morrow,"  said 
Madeline,  with  momentary  firmness,  ^'  of  the  welcome  change,  the 
fresh  air ;  all  the  new  scenes  and  objects  that  would  bring  fresh  life  to 
his  exhausted  frame.  His  eye  grew  bright,  and  his  face  lightened  at 
the  thought.     I  will  not  defer  it  for  an  hour." 

**  These  are  but  tricks  and  wiles  to  urge  you  on,"  cried  Nicholas. 

^  III  hear  no  more,"  said  Madeline,  hurriedly,  ^*  I  have  heard  too 
nmeh^^nore  than  I  should — already.  What  I  have  said  to  you.  Sir, 
I  have  said  as  to  that  dear  friend  to  whom  I  trust  in  you  honourably^ 
to  repeat  it.  Some  time  hence  when  I  am  more  composed  and  recon- 
dkd  to  my  new  mode  of  life,  if  I  should  live  so  long,  I  will  write  tO' 
him.  Meantime,  all  holy  angels  shower  their  blessings  on  his  head, 
and  prosper  and  preserve  him." 

She  was  hurrying  past  Nicholas,  when  he  threw  himself  before  her, 
and  implored  her  to  think  but  once  again  upon  the  fate  to  which  she 
was  precipitately  hastening. 

^  There  is  no  retreat,"  said  Nicholas,  in  an  agony  of  supplication.' 
<*  no  withdrawing ;  all  regret  will  be  unavailing,  and  deep  and  bitter 
it  must  be.  Wluit  can  I  say  that  will  induce  you  to  pause  at  this  last 
moment !     What  can  I  do  to  save  you  !" 

^^  Nothing,"  she  incoherently  replied.  *^  This  is  the  hardest  trial  I 
have  had.  Have  mercy  on  me,  Sir,  I  beseech,  and  do  not  pierce  my 
heart  wiUi  such  i^gipealB  as  these.  I — I  hear  him  calling ;  I^I^must 
not,  will  not,  r^nfini  here  for  another  instant." 

^  If  this  were  a  plot,"  said  Nicholas,  vrith  the  same  violent  rapidity 
with  which  she  spoke,  ^^  a  plot,  not  yet  laid  bare  by  me,  but  which, 
with  time,  I  might  unravel,  if  you  were  (not  knowing  it)  entitled  to 
fbciune  of  your  own,  which  being  recovered,  would  do  all  that  this 
marriage  can  accomplish,  would  you  not  retract  ?" 

**  No,  no,  no ! — it  is  impossible ;  it  is  a  child's  tale,  time  would  bring* 
his  death.     He  is  calling  again.' 

M  M 
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^^  It  may  be  the  last  time  we  shall  eyer  meet  on  earth,"  said  Nicholas^ 
**  it  may  be  better  for  me  that  we  should  nerer  meet  mcwe." 

'^  For  both — ^for  both/'  replied  Madeline,  not  heedins  what  she  sud* 
*^  The  time  will  come  when  to  recal  the  memory  of  this  one  interriew 
might  drive  me  mad.  Be  sure  to  tell  them  that  yon  left  me  calm  and 
happy.  And  God  be  with  yon,  Sir,  and  my  giatefnl  heart  and 
blessiDg ! " 

She  was  gone,  and  Nicholas,  staggering  from  the  honae^  thought  of 
the  hurried  scene  which  had  just  closed  upon  him,  as  if  it  were  the 
phantom  of  some  wild,  unquiet  dream.  The  day  wore  on ;  at  nigfati 
having  been  enabled  in  some  measure  to  collect  his  thoughts,  he  isned 
forth  again. 

That  night,  being  the  last  of  Arthur  Gride's  bachdorahip,  fomid 
him  in  tip-top  spirits  and  great  glee.  The  bottle-green  suit  had  bees 
brushed  ready  for  the  morrow.  Peg  Slidorskew  had  rendoed  tha 
accounts  of  her  past  housekeeping ;  the  eighteenpence  had  been  rigidly 
accounted  for  (she  was  never  trusted  with  a  larger  sum  at  onee^  and 
the  accounts  were  not  usucdly  balanced  more  than  twice  a-day),  every 
preparation  had  been  made  for  the  coming  festival,  and  Arthur  wsjik 
have  sat  down  and  contemplated  his  approaching  happineas,  bat  that 
he  preferred  sitting  down  and  contemplating  the  entries  in  a  dirty  oU 
vellum-book  with  rusty  clasps. 

*^  Well-a-day !"  he  chuckled,  as  sinking  on  his  knees  before  a 
strong  chest  screwed  down  to  the  floor,  he  thrust  in  his  arm  nearly  up 
to  the  shoulder,  and  slowly  drew  forth  this  greasy  volume,  **  Well-Sr 
day  now,  this  is  all  my  libnury,  but  it's  one  of  the  most  entertaining 
books  that  were  ever  written ;  it's  a  delightful  book,  and  all  true  aaa 
real — that's  the  best  of  it — ^true  as  the  Bank  of  England,  and  real  as 
its  gold  and  silver.  Written  by  Arthur  Gride — he,  he,  he !  None  of 
your  story-book  writers  will  ever  make  as  good  a  book  as  this,  I 
warrant  me.  It's  composed  for  private  circulation — ^for  my  own  parti- 
cular reading,  and  nobody  else's.     He,  he!" 

Muttering  this  soliloquy,  Arthur  carried  his  precious  volume  to  the 
table,  and  adjusting  it  upon  a  dusty  desk,  put  on  his  spectacles,  and 
began  to  pore  among  the  leaves. 

^'  It's  a  large  sum  to  Mr.  Nickleby,"  he  said,  in  a  dolorous  voicei 
^'  Debt  to  be  paid  in  full,  nine  hundred  and  seventy-five,  four,  thre^ 
Additional  sum  as  per  bond  five  hundred  pound.  One  thousand,  fooi 
hundred  and  seventy-five  pounds,  four  shillings,  and  threepence, 
to-morrow  at  twelve  o'clock.  On  the  other  side  though,  there's  the 
per  contra  by  means  of  this  pretty  chick.  But  agam  there's  the 
question  whether  I  mightn't  have  brought  all  this  about  myself. 
•  Faint  heart  never  won  fair  lady.'  Why  was  my  heart  so  &int  ? 
Why  didn't  I  boldly  open  it  to  Bray  myself,  and  save  one  thousand 
four  hundred  and  seventy-five,  four,  three !  " 

These  reflections  depressed  the  old  usurer  so  much  as  to  wring  t 
feeble  groan  or  two  from  his  breast,  and  cause  him  to  declare  with 
uplifted  hands  that  he  would  die  in  a  workhouse.  Remembering 
on  further    cogitation,   however,  that  under  any  circumstaaoes  be 
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must  have  paid,  or  handsomely  oompoimded  for,  Ralph's  debt^  and 
being  by  no  means  confident  that  he  would  have  saooeeded  had  hg 
undertaken  his  oiterprise  alone^  he  regained  his  equanimity,  and 
shattered  and  mowed  over  more  satis&otory  items  tmtil  the  entranoa 
of  Peg  Sliderskew  interrupted  him. 

''Ah%  Fegl"  saidArthur,  «'whatisit?     What  is  it  now,  Peff  ?^ 

^  It's  the  rowl,"  replied  Peg,  holding  up  a  plate  containing  a  uttla 
i«»>a  yery  littia  one-— quite  a  phenomenon  of  a  fowl— so  yery  small  and 
ddiiny. 

**  A  beantiful  bird  i"  said  Arthur,  after  inquiring  the  price,  and 
finding  it  proportionate  to  the  siaOi  ^*  With  a  rasher  of  ham,  and  an 
^gg  made  into  sauce,  and  potatoes,  and  ereens,  and  an  apple-puddings 
]^^,  and  a  little  bit  of  cheese,  we  shall  have  a  dinner  for  an  onperor* 
Tliere'll  only  be  she  and  me — and  you,  Peg,  when  we've  dono— > 
■obody  else." 

*^  Don't  you  complain  of  the  expense  afterwards,"  said  Mrs.  Slider* 
akew,  sulkily. 

*^  I'm  afraid  we  must  live  expensively  for  the  first  week,"  returned 
Arthur,  with  a  ffroan,  ''  and  then  we  must  make  up  for  it.  I  won't 
eat  more  than  I  can  help,  and  I  know  you  love  your  old  master  too 
niiioh  to  eat  more  than  you  can  help,  don't  you.  Peg  i" 

<'  Don't  I  what  ?  "  said  Peg. 

'*  Love  your  old  master  too  much—" 

^  No^  not  a  bit  too  much,"  said  Peg. 

*'0h  dear,  I  wish  the  devil  had  this  woman!"  cried  Arthmuta 
^love  him  too  much  to  eat  more  than  you  can  help  at  his  expemm," 

^  At  his  what  ?"  said  Peg. 

'*  Oh  dear  I  she  can  never  hear  the  most  important  word,  and  hears 
all-  the  others !"  whined  Gride.     *^  At  his  expense^you  catamaran." 

The  last^mentioned  tribute  to  the  charms  of  Mrs.  Sliderskew  being 
ottered  in  a  whisper,  that  lady  assented  to  the  general  proposition  by 
»  hanh  growl,  which  was  accompanied  by  a  ring  at  the  street-door. 

<«  There's  the  bell,"  said  Arthur. 

**  Ay,  ay ;  I  know  that,"  rejoined  Peg. 

^  Then  why  don't  you  go  ?  "  bawled  Arthur. 

*^Go  where?"  retorted  P^.  **I  ain't  doing  any  harm  here,  am  I  ? ** 

Arfchur  Gride  in  reply  rep^ited  the  word  ^Mbell"  as  loud  as  he  could 
voar,  and  hift  meaning  being  rendered  further  intelligible  to  Mrs. 
Sliderskev/a  dull  sense  of  hearing  by  pantomime  expressive  of  ringing 
tft  a  streei^oor.  Peg  hobbled  out,  after  sharply  demanding  why  he 
hadn't  said  there  was  a  ring  before,  instead  of  talking  about  all  manner 
of  things  that  had  nothing  to  do  with  it^  and  keeping  her  half-pint  of 
beer  waiting  on  the  steps. 


I  thinly  and  if  you  are  you  must  take  yourself  o£^  Mrs.  Peg— <»r  bo 
laken  off.  All's  one  to  me."  Turning  over  the  leaves  of  his  book  aa 
ho  mutteired  tius>  he  soon  lighted  upon  something  vrhioh  attracted  hit 
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attention,  and  forgot  Peg  Sliderskew  and  ererjrthiog  else  in  the  engrosB- 
inginterest  of  its  pages. 

The  room  had  no  other  light  than  that  which  it  derived  from  a  dim 
and  dirt-clogged  lamp,  whose  lazy  wick,  being  still  further  obseored 
by  a  dark  shade,  cast  its  feeble  rays  over  a  very  little  space,  and  left 
all  beyond  in  heavy  shadow.  This,  the  money-lender  had  drawn  so 
close  to  him,  that  there  was  only  room  between  it  and  himself  for 
the  book  over  which  he  bent ;  and  as  he  sat  with  his  dbows  on  the 
desk,  and  his  sharp  cheek-bones  resting  on  his  hands,  it  only  served  to 
bring  out  his  hideons  features  in  strong  relief,  together  with  the  little 
table  at  which  he  sat,  and  to  shroud  all  the  rest  of  the  chamber  in  a 
deep  sullen  gloom.  Raising  his  eyes  and  looking  vacantly  into  this 
gloom  as  he  made  some  mental  calculation,  Arthur  Gride  suddenly 
znet  the  fixed  gaze  of  a  man. 

^^  Thieves !  thieves !"  shrieked  the  usurer,  starting  up  and  folding  his 
book  to  his  breast,  "robbers !  murder!" 
^  "  What  is  the  matter  ?"  said  the  form,  advancing. 

"  Keep  off ! "  cried  the  trembling  wretch.     "Is  it  a  man  or  a — a—" 

*^  For  what  do  you  take  me,  if  not  for  a  man?"  was  the  disdainful 
inquiry. 

"  Yes,  yes,"  cried  Arthur  Gride,  shading  his  eyes  with  his  hand, 
**  it  is  a  mau,  and  not  a  spirit.     It  b  a  man.     Robbers !  robbers  !" 

^'  For  what  are  these  cries  raised — ^unless  indeed  you  know  me,  and 
have  some  purpose  in  your  brain  ?"  said  the  stranger,  coming  dose  up 
to  him.     "  I  am  no  thief,  fellow." 

"  What  then,  and  how  come  you  here  ? "  cried  Gride,  somewhat 
reassured,  but  still  retreating  from  his  visitor,  ^*  what  is  your  name, 
and  what  do  you  want  ?" 

^^ My  name  you  need  not  know,"  was  the  reply.  "I  came  here 
because  I  was  shown  the  way  by  your  servant.  I  have  addressed  you 
twice  or  thrice,  but  you  were  too  profoundly  engaged  with  your  book 
to  hear  me,  and  I  have  been  silently  waiting  until  you  should  be 
less  abstracted.  What  I  want  I  will  tell  you,  when  you  can  summon 
up  courage  enough  to  hear  and  understand  me." 

Arthur  Gride  venturing  to  regard  his  visitor  more  attentively,  and 
perceiving  that  he  was  a  young  man  of  good  mien  and  bearing,  returned 
to  his  seat,  and  muttering  that  there  were  bad  characters  about,  and 
that  this,  with  former  attempts  upon  his  house,  had  made  him  nervous, 
requested  his  visitor  to  sit  down.     This  however  he  declined. 

"  Good  God  !  I  don't  stand  up  to  have  you  at  an  advantage," 
said  Nicholas  (for  Nicholas  it  was),  as  he  observed  a  gesture  of  alarm 
on  the  part  of  Gride.  "  Listen  to  me.  You  are  to  be  married  to- 
morrow morning." 

"  N — n — ^no,"  rejoined  Gride.  "  Who  said  I  was  ?  How  do  you 
know  that?" 

"  No  matter  how,"  replied  Nicholas,  "  I  know  it.  The  young  lady 
who  is  to  give  you  her  hand  hates  and  despises  you.  Her  blood  runs 
cold  at  the  mention  of  your  name— the  vulture  and  the  lamb,  the  rat 
and  the  dove,  could  not  be  worse  matched  than  you  and  she.  You  see 
I  know  her." 
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Gride  looked  at  him  as  if  he  were  petrified  with  astonishment,  but 
did  not  speak,  perhaps  lacking  the  power. 

^'  You  and  another  man,  Balph  Nickleby  by  name,  have  hatched 
this  plot  between  yon,"  pursued  Nicholas,  ^^  you  pay  him  for  his  share 
in  bringing  about  this  sale  of  Madeline  Bray,  i  ou  do.  A  lie  is 
trembling  on  your  lips,  I  see." 

He  paused,  but  Arthur  makine  no  reply,  resumed  again. 
**  You  pay  yourself  by  defrauding  her.  How  or  by  what  means-— 
lor  I  sc(»m  to  sully  her  cause  by  falsehood  or  deceit — I  do  not  know ;  at 
present  I  do  not  know,  but  I  am  not  alone  or  siiuzle-handed  in  this 
business.  If  the  energy  of  man  can  compass  the  discovery  of  your 
fraud  and  treachery  before  your  death — if  wealth,  revenge,  and  just 
hatred  can  hunt  and  track  you  through  your  windings — ^you  i;\^ll  yet 
be  called  to  a  dear  account  for  this.  We  are  on  the  scent  already— 
judiro  you,  that  know  what  we  do  not,  when  we  shall  have  you  down." 
He  paused  again,  and  still  Arthur  Gride  glared  upon  him  in 
silence. 

^^  If  you  were  a  man  to  whom  I  could  appeal  with  any  hope  of 
touching  his  compassion  or  humanity,"  said  Nicholas,  '^  I  would  urge 
upon  you  to  remember  the  helplessness,  the  innocence,  the  youth  of  this 
lady,  her  worth  and  beauty,  her  filial  excellence,  and  last,  and  more 
than  all  as  concerning  you  more  nearly,  the  appeal  she  has  made  to 
your  mercy  and  your  manly  feeling.  But  I  take  the  only  ground  that 
can  be  taken  with  men  like  you,  and  ask  what  money  will  buy  you 
off.  Remember  the  danger  to  which  you  are  exposed.  You  see  I  know 
enough  to  know  much  more  with  very  little  help.  Bate  some 
expected  gain,  for  the  risk  you  save,  and  say  what  is  your  price." 

Old  Arthur  Gride  moved  his  lips,  but  they  only  formed  an  ugly 
anile  and  were  motionless  again. 

^^  You  think,"  said  Nicholas,  *^  that  the  price  would  not  be  paid. 
Jiiss  Bray  has  wealthy  friends  who  would  coin  their  hearts  to  save  her 
in  such  a  strait  as  this.  Name  your  price,  defer  these  nuptials  for  but 
jb  few  days,  and  see  whether  those  I  speak  of  shrink  from  the  payment. 
J)o  you  hear  me  ?" 

When  Nicholas  began,  Arthur  Gride's  impression  was  that  Ralph 
Nickleby  had  betrayed  him  ;  but  as  he  proceeded  he  felt  convinced  that 
Ifbwever  he  had  come  by  the  knowledge  he  possessed,  the  part  he  acted 
was  a  genuine  one,  and  that  with  Ralph  he  had  no  concern.  All  he 
seemed  to  know  for  certain  was,  that  he,  Gride,  paid  Ralph's  debt,  but 
that  to  anybody  who  knew  the  circumstances  of  Bray's  detention-^ 
even  to  Bray  himself  on  Ralph's  own  statement — must  be  perfectly 
notorious.  As  to  the  fraud  on  Madeline  herself,  his  visitor  knew  so 
little  about  its  nature  or  extent,  that  it  might  be  a  lucky  guess  or  a 
hap-hazard  accusation,  and  whether  or  no,  he  )iad  clearly  no  key  to 
the  mystery,  and  could  not  hurt  him  who  kept  it  close  within  his  own 
breast.  The  allusion  to  friends  and  the  offer  of  money  Gride  held 
to  be  mere  empty  vapouring  for  purposes  of  delay.  ^'  And  even  if 
jnooey  were  to  be  had,"  thought  .Ajrthur  Gride,  as  he  glanced  at 
Ificliolas,  aflid  trembled  with  passion  at  hb  boldness  and  audacity, 
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^  rd  hare  that  didnty  chick  for  my  ¥nfe,  and  cheat  y<m  of  her,  yoaiig 
smooth-face." 

Long  hahit  of  weighing  and  noting  well  What  dients  said,  and 
nicely  oalancing  chances  in  nis  mind  and  calcnlatins  odds  to  their  £Me% 
without  the  least  appearance  of  heing  so  ezmaged,  had  rendored  Qndt 
quick  in  forming  conclusions  and  arriving,  crom  puxding,  intricate^  and 
often  contradictory  premises,  at  very  cunning  deductions.  Henoe  it  was 
that  as  Nicholas  went  on  he  followed  him  closely  with  his  own  oon- 
gtructions,  and  when  he  ceased  to  speak  was  as  well  prepared  as  if  be 
had  deliherated  for  a  fortnight. 

^'  I  hear  you,"  he  cried,  starting  from  his  seat,  casting  back  4b 
fEutenings  of  the  window-shutters,  and  throwing  up  the  sadu  ^fidb 
here!     Help!     Help!" 

^^  What  are  you  doing ! "  said  Nicholas,  seiadng  him  by  the  arm. 

*'  111  cry  robbers,  thieves,  murder,  alarm  the  neighbourhood,  alruggfa 
with  you,  let  loose  some  blood,  and  swear  you  came  to  rob  me  if  yoa 
don't  quit  my  house,"  replied  Gride,  drawing  in  his  head  with  a  6i^xt- 
fiil  grin,  "  I  wilL" 

**  Wretch  ! "  cried  Nicholas. 
^  "  You'll  bring  your  threats  here,  will  you?"  said  Gridey  whom 

talousy  of  Nicholas  and  a  sense  of  his  own  triumph  had  converted 
to  a  perfect  fiend.  *^  You,  the  disappointed  lover— oh  dear  !  He! 
he !  he ! — ^but  you  shan't  have  her,  nor  she  you.  She's  my  vrife,  my 
fond  doting  little  wife.  Do  you  think  shell  miss  you  ?  Do  yoa  thiol 
ahell  weep  ?  I  shall  like  to  see  her  weep — I  shan't  mind  it.  She  looks 
prettier  in  tears." 

^^  Villain  !  **  said  Nicholas,  choking  with  hb  i«ge. 

**  One  minute  more,"  cried  Arthur  Gride,  "  and  IH  rouse  the  street 
with  such  screams  as,  if  they  were  raised  by  anybody  else,  should  wake 
me  even  in  the  arms  of  pretty  Madeline." 

**  You  base  hound ! "  said  Nicholas,  **  if  you  were  but  a  younger 
inan " 

**  Oh  yes  ! "  sneered  Arthur  Gride,  **  if  I  was  but  a  younger  man  it 
wouldn't  be  so  bad,  but  for  me,  so  old  and  ugly — to  be  jilted  by  little 
Madeline  for  me  ! " 

*^  Hear  me,"  said  Nicholas,  ^'  and  be  thankful  I  have  enoudi 
command  over  myself  not  to  fling  you  into  the  street,  which  no  aid 
could  prevent  my  doing  if  I  once  grappled  with  you.  I  have  been  no 
lover  of  this  lady's.  No  contract  or  engagement,  no  word  of  love,  has 
ever  passed  between  us.     She  does  not  even  know  my  name," 

*'  ril  ask  it  for  all  that — I'll  beg  it  of  her  with  kisses,"  said  Arthur 
Gride.  "  Yes,  and  she'll  tell  me,  and  pay  them  back,  and  we'll  laugh 
together,  and  hug  ourselves — and  be  very  merry — when  we  think  of 
the  poor  youth  that  wanted  to  have  her,  but  couldn't,  because  she  was 
bespoke  by  me." 

This  taunt  brought  such  an  expression  into  the  face  of  Nicholas,  that 
Arthur  Gride  plainly  apprehended  it  to  be  the  forerunner  of  his  putting 
his  threat  of  throwing  him  into  the  street  in  immediate  execution,  for 

thrust  his  head  out  of  the  window,  and  holding  tight  on  with  both 
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Iiaikdfl,  raiaed  a  pretty  brisk  alarm.  Not  thinking  it  neoeasary  to  abide 
4he  iaaae  of  the  noise,  Nioholaa  gave  vent  to  an  indignant  defiance,  and 
stalked  from  the  room  and  from  the  honae.  Arthur  Chride  watched 
him  across  the  street,  and  then  drawing  in  his  head,  fostened  the 
irindow  as  before,  and  sat  down  to  take  breath.| 

^  If  she  ever  turns  pettish  or  ill-humoured,  I'll  taunt  her  with  that 

Suk,*  he  said,  when  he  had  recovered.  **^  She'll  little  think  I  know 
out  him,  and  if  I  manage  it  well,  I  can  break  her  spirit  by  this 
means  and  have  her  under  my  thumb.  I'm  glad  nobody  came.  I 
didn't  call  too  loud.  The  audacity  to  enter  my  house,  and  open  upon 
me  I— -But  I  shall  have  a  very  good  triumph  to-morrow,  and  he'll  be 
mawinff  his  fingers  off,  perhaps  drown  hunself,  or  cut  his  throat !  I 
Snouldnt  wonder !  That  would  make  it  quite  complete,  that  would-^ 
^te." 

When  he  had  become  resUnred  to  his  usual  condition  by  these  and 
other  comments  on  hie  approaching  triumph,  Arthur  Gride  put  away 
liis  book,  and  having  locked  up  the  chest  with  great  caution,  descended 
into  the  kitchen  to  warn  Peg  Sliderskew  to  bed,  and  to  scold  her  for 
_  afforded  such  ready  admission  to  a  stranger. 

The  unconscious  Peg,  however,  not  bdng  able  to  comprehend  the 
offence  of  which  she  had  been  euilty,  he  summoned  her  to  hold  the 
light  while  he  made  a  tour  of  the  futenings,  and  secured  the  street- 
4o«v  with  his  own  hands. 

*^Top  bolt,"  muttered  Arthur,  fastening  as  he  spoke,  ^^  bottom  bolt 
»-chain — ^bar — double-look — and  key  out  to  put  under  my  pillow — 
80  if  any  more  rejected  admirers  come,  they  may  come  through  the 
keyhole.  And  now  I'll  go  to  sleep  till  half-past  five,  when  I  must  get 
up  to  be  married,  Peg." 

With  that,  he  jocularly  tapped  Mrs.  Sliderskew  under  the  chin,  and 
appeared,  for  the  moment,  inclined  to  celebrate  the  close  of  his  bachelcHr 
aa3r8  by  imprinting  a  kiss  on  her  shrivelled  lips.  Thinking  better  of 
H,  however,  he  gave  her  chin  another  tap  in  lieu  of  that  warmer  fami- 
liarity, and  stole  away  to  bed. 


CHAPTER  LIV. 

THE  CRISIS   OP  THE   PROJECT   AND   ITS  RESULT. 

Thbre  are  not  many  men  who  lie  abed  too  late  or  oversleep  them- 
ielves  on  their  wedding  morning.  A  legend  there  is  of  somebody 
yemarkable  for  absence  of  mind,  who  opened  his  eyes  upon  the  day 
which  was  to  give  him  a  young  wife,  and  forgetting  all  about  the 
matter,  rated  his  servants  for  providing  him  with  such  fine  clothes  as 
had  been  prepared  for  the  festival.  There  is  also  a  legend  of  a  young 
gentleman  who,  not  having  before  his  eyes  the  fear  of  tiie  canons  of  the 
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church  for  such  cases  ttiade  and  provided,  conceived  a  paanon  for  his 
grandmama.  Both  cases  are  of  a  singular  and  special  kind,  and  it  is 
very  doubtful  whether  either  can  be  considered  as  a  precedent  likdj  to 
be  extensively  followed  by  succeeding  generations. 

Arthur  Gride  had  enrobed  himself  in  his  marriage  garments  of  bottle- 
green,  a  full  hour  before  Mrs.  Sliderskew,  shaking  off  her  more  heavy 
slumbers,  knocked  at  his  chamber  door;  and  he  had  hobbled  down 
stairs  in  full  array  and  smacked  his  lips  over  a  scanty  taste  of  his 
favourite  cordial,  ere  that  delicate  piece  of  antiquity  enlightened  the 
kitchen  with  her  presence. 

'^  Faugh ! "  said  Peg,  grubbing,  in  the  discharge  of  her  domestic 
functions,  among  a  scanty  heap  oi  ashes  in  the  rusty  grate,  ^^  Wedding 
indeed !  A  precious  wedding  1  He  virants  somebody  better  than  his 
old  Peg  to  take  care  of  him,  does  he  ?  And  what  has  he  said  to  me 
many  and  many  a  time  to  keep  me  content  with  short  food,  smaU 
wages,  and  little  fire  ?  ^  My  will.  Peg  I  my  will ! '  says  he,  *'  I'm  i 
bachelor — no  friends — no  relations.  Peg.'  Lies !  And  now  he's  to 
bring  home  a  new  mistress,  a  baby-fiiced  chit  of  a  girl — if  he  wanted 
a  wife,  the  fool,  why-coulcUi't  he  have  one  suitable  to  his  age  and  that 
knew  his  ways  ?  She  won  t  come  in  my  way,  he  says.  No,  that  she 
won't,  but  you  little  think  why,  Arthur  boy." 

While  Mrs.  Sliderskew,  influenced  possibly  by  some  lingering  fedings 
of  dbappointment  and  personal  slight  occasioned  by  her  old  master's 
preference  for  another,  was  giving  loose  to  these  grumblings  below- 
stairs,  Arthur  Gride  was  cogitating  in  the  parlour  upon  what  had  taken 
place  last  night. 

^^  I  can't  think  how  he  can  have  picked  up  what  he  knows,"  said 
Arthur,  *^  unless  I  have  committed  myself — ^let  something  drop  at 
Bray's,  for  instance,  which  has  been  overheard.  Perhaps  I  may.  I 
shouldn't  be  surprised  if  that  was  it.  Mr.  Nickleby  was  often  angry 
at  my  talking  to  him  before  we  got  outside  the  door.  I  mustn't  tell 
him  that  part  of  the  business,  or  ne*ll  put  me  out  of  sorts  and  make 
me  nervous  for  the  day." 

Ilalph  was  universally  looked  up  to  and  recognised  among  his  fellows 
as  a  superior  genius,  but  upon  Arthur  Gride  his  stem  unyielding 
character  and  consummate  art  had  made  so  deep  an  impression,  that 
he  was  actually  afraid  of  him.  Cringing  and  cowardly  to  the  core  by 
nature,  Arthur  Gride  humbled  himself  m  the  dust  before  Ralph  Nickleby, 
and  even  when  they  had  not  this  stake  in  common,  would  have  licked 
his  shoes  and  crawled  upon  the  ground  before  him  rather  than  venture 
to  return  him  word  for  word,  or  retort  upon  him  in  any  other  spirit 
than  that  of  the  most  slavish  and  abject  sycophancy. 

To  Kalph  Nickleby's,  Arthur  Gride  now  betook  himself  according 
to  appointment,  and  to  Ealph  Nickleby  he  related  how  that  last  night 
some  young  blustering  blade,  whom  he  had  never  seen,  forced  his  way 
into  his  house  and  tried  to  frighten  him  from  the  proposed  nuptials : — 
told  in  short,  what  Nicholas  had  said  and  done,  with  the  slight  reser- 
vatioiuipon  whicli  he  had  determined.  ' 

and  what  then?"  said  Ralph, 
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^  Oh !  nothing  moie^"  rejoined  Ghride. 

^^  He  tried  to  frighten  you  ?  **  said  Ralph,  diadainfiilly,  ^*  and  yon 
fcere  frightened  I  suppoae,  is  that  it? " 

*'*'  I  frightened  him  hy  cryine  thieves  and  murder,"  replied  Gride. 
**  Once  I  was  in  earnest,  I  teU  you  that,  for  I  had  more  than  half 
«  mind  to  swear  he  uttered  threats  and  demanded  my  life  or  my 
mon^. 

**  Oho ! "  said  Ralph,  eytmc  him  askew.     *^  Jealous  too !  " 

^^  Dear  now,  see  that ! "  cned  Arthur,  rubhing  his  hands  and  afiect- 
ing  tolangh* 

**  Why  do  you  make  those  grimaces,  man  ?  **  said  Ralph,  harshly, 
^^  you  are  jealous — and  with  goc^  cause  I  think." 

^^  No,  no,  no, — not  with  ffood  cause,  hey  ?     You  don't  think  with 

d  cause,  do  you  ? "  cried  Arthur,  fidtering,  /^  Do  you  though^-« 
ey  ?** 

^*  Why,  how  stands  the  fact  ?  "  returned  Ralph.  ^'  Here  is  an  old 
man  about  to  be  forced  in  marriage  upon  a  girl,  and  to  this  old  man 
there  comes  a  handsome  young  fellow — ^you  said  he  was  handsome^ 
didn't  you  ?  " 

"  No ! "  snarled  Arthur  Gride. 

'^  Oh  I "  rejoined  Ralph,  ^'  I  thought  you  did.  Well,  handsome  or 
not  handsome,  to  this  old  man  there  comes  a  young  fellow  who  casta 
all  manner  of  fierce  defiances  in  his  teeth — gums  I  should  rather  say-~ 
and  teUs  him  in  plain  terms  that  his  mistress  hates  him.  What  docs 
he  do  that  for  ?     Philanthropy's  sake  ?  " 

**  Not  for  love  of  the  lady,"  replied  Gride,  "  for  he  said  that  no  word » 
of  love — his  very  words — had  ever  passed  between  'em." 

^*  He  said ! "  repeated  Ralph,  contemptuously.  '^  But  I  like  him  for 
one  thhig,  and  that  is  his  giving  you  this  fair  warning  to  keep  your— 
what  is  it  ?  Tit-tit  or  dainty  chick — which  ? — under  lock  and  key. 
Be  careful.  Gride,  be  careful.  It's  a  triimiph  too  to  tear  her  away 
from  a  gallant  young  rival ;  a  great  triumph  for  an  old  man.  It  only 
lemains  to  keep  her  safe  when  you  have  her — that's  all." 

^^  What  a  man  it  is ! "  cried  Arthur  Gride,  affecting  in  the  extremity 
of  his  torture  to  be  highly  amused.  And  then  he  added,  anxiously, 
**  Yes ;  to  keep  her  safe,  that's  alL     And  that  isn't  much,  is  it  ?  " 

"Much!"  said  Ralph,  with  a  sneer.  "Why,  everybody  knows 
what  easy  things  to  understand  and  to  control,  women  are.  But 
•come,  it's  very  nearly  time  for  you  to  be  made  happy.  You'll  pay  the 
bond  now  I  suppose,  to  save  us  trouble  afterwards." 

"  Oh  what  a  man  you  are !"  croaked  Arthur. 

«  Why  not  ?  "  said  Ralph.  "  Nobody  will  pay  you  interest  for  the 
money,  I  suppose,  between  this  and  twelve  o'clock,  will  they  ?  " 

"But  nobody  would  pay  you  interest  for  it  either,  you  know,** 
returned  Arthur,  leering  at  Ralph  with  all  the  cunning  and  slyness  he 
could  throw  into  his  face. 

"  Besides  which,"  said  Ralph,  suffering  his  lip  to  curl  into  a  smile, 
**  you  haven't  the  money  about  you,  and  you  weren't  prepared  for  this 
or  you'd  have  brought  it  with  you,  and  there's  nobody  you'd  so  much 
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like  to  accommodate  as  me.    I  see.    We  trust  each  other  m  about  to 
equal  degree.     Are  you  ready  ?  " 

Gride,  who  had  done  nothing  but  grin,  and  nod,  and  tiMkofy  dorii^ 
ibis  hist  speech  of  Ralph's,  answered  in  the  affirmative,  and  prodneing 
from  his  hat  a  couple  of  large  white  favours,  pinned  one  oo  his  faieast, 
and  with  considerable  difficulty  induced  his  firiend  to  do  the  like.  Thus 
accoutred  they  got  into  a  hired  coach  which  Ralph  had  in  waiting, 
and  drove  to  the  residence  of  the  fair  and  most  wretched  bride. 

Gride,  whose  spirits  and  courage  had  gradually  £Euled  him  nune  and 
more  as  they  approached  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  house,  was  utteriy 
dismayed  and  cowed  by  the  moumfid  silence  which  pervaded  it.  Thb 
&ce  of  the  poor  servant^ffiri,  the  only  person  they  saw,  was  disfigured 
with  tears  and  want  of  skep.  There  was  nobody  to  receive  or  wdcome 
them ;  and  they  stole  up  stairs  into  the  usual  sitting-room  more  like 
two  burglars  than  the  bridegroom  and  his  friend. 

^'  One  would  think,"  said  Ralph,  speaking  in  Sfnte  of  himself  in 
a  low  and  subdued  voice,  '^  that  th^re  was  a  mneral  going  on  here,  and 
not  a  wedding." 

"  He,  he  !'   tittered  his  friend,  "  you  are  so— so  very  fimny ! " 

^^  I  need  be,"  remarked  Ralph,  drily,  ^^  for  this  is  rather  dull  and 
chilling.     Look  a  little  brisker,  man,  and  not  so  hang-dog  like." 

''  Yes,  yes,  I  will,"  said  Gride.  '« But— but— you  don't  think  she's 
coming  just  yet,  do  you  ?" 

^^Why,  I  suppose  she'll  not  come  till  she  is  obliged,"  ictuiasd 
Ralph,  looking  at  his  watch,  ^^  and  she  has  a  good  half  hour  to  qpsfe 
yet.     Curb  your  impatience." 

«<  I — I — am  not  impatient,"  stammered  Arthur.  ^^  I  wouldn't  be 
hard  with  her  for  the  world.  Oh  dear,  dear,  not  on  any  account. 
Let  her  take  her  time^her  own  time.  Her  time  shall  be  ours  by  all 
means." 

While  Ralph  bent  upon  his  trembling  friend  a  keen  look,  whidi 
showed  that  he  perfectly  understood  the  reason  of  this  great  considera- 
tion and  regard,  a  footstep  was  heard  upon  the  stairs,  and  Bray  him- 
self came  into  the  room  on  tiptoe,  and  holding  up  his  hand  with  i 
cautious  gesture  as  if  there  were  some  sick  person  near  who  must  not 
be  disturbed. 

^^  Hush !"  he  said  in  a  low  voice.  ^^  She  was  very  ill  last  night.  I 
thought  she  would  have  broken  her  heart.  She  is  dressed,  and  cryii^ 
bitterly  in  her  own  room ;  but  she's  better,  and  quite  quiet— that's 
everything." 

^^  She  is  ready,  is  she  ?"  said  Ralph. 

*'  Quite  ready,"  returned  the  father. 

^'  And  not  likely  to  delay  us  by  any  young-lady  weaknesses-hunt- 
ing, or  80  forth  ?"  said  Ralph. 

"  She  may  be  safely  trusted  now,"  returned  Bray.  *'  I  have  been 
talking  to  her  this  morning.     Here— come  a  little  this  ¥ray." 

He  drew  Ralph  Nickleby  to  the  further  end  of  the  room,  and  pointed 

towards  Gride,  who  sat  huddled  together  in  a  comer,  fumbling  ner- 

jM^^with  the  buttons  of  his  coat,  and  exhibiting  a  face  of  which 
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ewry  skulking  and  base  expression  was  sharpened  and  aggravated  to 
the  utmost  by  his  anxiety  and  trepidation. 

*^  Look  at  that  man,"  whispered  Bray,  emphatically.  **  This  seems 
%  emd  thing,  after  all.* 

^  What  seems  a  cmel  thing?*  inquired  Ralph,  withasmnch  stolidity 
ef  &ce  as  if  he  really  were  in  utter  ignorance  of  the  other's  meaning. 

**  This  marriage,  answered  Bray.  ^^  Don't  ask  me  what.  Yon  know 
quite  as  well  as  I  do." 

Ralph  shrugged  his  shoulders  in  silent  deprecation  of  Bray^s  impa- 
tience, and  elevated  his  eyebrows,  and  pursed  his  lips  as  men  do  when 
they  are  prepared  with  a  sufficient  answer  to  some  remark,  but  wait 
tar  a  more  fiivourable  opportunity  of  advancing  it,  or  think  H  scarcely 
worth  while  to  answer  their  adversary  at  all. 

^*  Look  at  him.     Does  it  not  seem  cruel  ?"  said  Bray. 

«  No !  •  replied  Ralph  boldly. 

^  I  say  it  does,"  retorted  Bray  with  a  show  of  much  irritation.  **  It 
is  a  cruel  thing,  by  all  that's  bad  and  treacherous !" 

When  men  are  about  to  commit  or  to  sanction  the  commission 
of  some  injustice,  it  is  not  at  all  uncommon  for  them  to  express  pity 
for  the  object  either  of  that  or  some  parallel  proceeding,  and  to  fed 
themselves  at  the  time  quite  virtuous  and  moral,  and  immensely 
Boperior  to  those  who  express  no  pity  at  all.  Thb  is  a  kind  of  uphola- 
luff  of  faith  above  works,  and  is  very  comfortable.  To  do  Ralph 
Nickleby  iustice,  he  seldom  practised  this  sort  of  dissimulation ;  but  he 
■nderstood  those  who  did,  and  therefore  suffered  Bray  to  say  again  and 
-anin  with  great  vehemence  that  they  were  jointly  doing  a  very  cruel 
iwBff,  before  he  again  offered  to  interpose  a  word. 

**  You  see  what  a  dry,  shrivelled,  withered  old  chip  it  is,"  returned 
Salph,  when  the  other  was  at  length  silent.  ^^  If  he  were  younger,  it 
night  be  cmel,  but  as  it  is — hark'ee,  Mr.  Bray,  hell  die  soon,  and  leave 
herarich  young  widow.  Miss  Madeline  consults  your  taste  this  time  ; 
let  her  consult  her  own  next." 

*^  True,  true,"  said  Bray,  biting  his  nails,  and  plainly  very  ill  at  ease. 
^  I  couldn't  do  anything  better  for  her  than  advise  her  to  accept  these 
proposals,  could  1 7  Now,  I  ask  you,  Nickleby,  as  a  man  of  the 
^rorld— could  I  ?" 

•*  Surely  not,"  answered  Ralph.  "  I  tell  you  what,  Sur ; — there  are  a 
Inmdred  fitthers  within  a  circuit  of  five  miles  from  this  place,  well  off^ 
good  rich  substantial  men,  who  would  gladly  give  their  daughters  and 
flieir  own  ears  with  them,  to  that  very  man  yonder,  ape  and  mummy 
•e  heJooks." 

^  8o  there  are!"  exclaimed  Bray,  eagerly  catching  at  anything^ 
which  seemed  a  justification  of  himself.  ^^  And  so  I  told  her,  both  last 
lught  and  to-day." 

**  You  told  her  truth,"  said  Ralph,  ^  and  did  well  to  do  so ;  though 
I  must  say,  at  the  same  time,  that  if  I  had  a  daughter,  and  my  freedom^ 
pleasure,  nay,  my  very  health  and  life,  depended  on  her  taking  a  bus- 
iMmd  whom  I  pointed  out,  I  should  hope  it  would  not  be  necessary  to 
advance  any  ottier  arguments  to  induce  her  to  consent  to  my  wishes." 
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Bray  looked  at  Ralph  as  if  to  see  whether  he  spoke  in  earnest,  and 
having  nodded  twice  or  thrice  in  unqualified  assent  to  wliat  had  fallea 
£rom  him,  said, 

^^  I  must  go  up  stairs  for  a  few  minutes  to  finish  dressing,  and  when 
I  come  down,  I'll  bring  Madeline  with  me.  Do  yon  know  I  had  a 
very  strange  dream  last  night,  which  I  have  not  remembered  till  this 
instant.  I  dreamt  that  it  was  this  morning,  and  you  and  I  had  been 
talking,  as  we  have  been  this  minute ;  that  I  went  up  stairs,  for  the 
very  purpose  for  which  I  am  going  now,  and  that  as  I  stretched  out 
my  hand  to  take  Madeline's,  and  lead  her  down,  the  floor  sunk  with 
me,  and  after  falling  firom  such  an  indescribable  and  tremendous  bdght  as 
the  imagination  scarcely  conceives  except  in  dreams,  I  alighted  in  a  grave.** 

*'*'  And  you  awoke,  and  found  you  were  lying  on  your  back,  or  with 
your  head  hangiDg  over  the  bedside,  or  suffering  some  pain  firom  indi- 
gestion ?"  said  Itadph.  ^^  Pshaw,  Mr.  Bray,  do  as  I  do  (you  will  have 
the  opportunity  now  that  a  constant  round  of  pleasure  and  enjoyment 
opens  upon  you)  and  occupying  yourself  a  little  more  by  day,  have  no 
time  to  think  of  what  you  dream  by  night." 

Ralph  followed  him  with  a  steady  look  to  the  door,  and  taming  to 
the  bridegroom,  when  they  were  again  alone,  said, 

^'  Mark  my  words.  Gride,  you  won't  have  to  pay  his  annuity  veiy 
long.  You  have  the  devil's  luck  in  bargains  always.  If  be  is  lui 
booked  to  make  the  long  voyage  before  many  months  are  past  and  gone^ 
I  wear  an  orange  for  a  head." 

To  this  prophecy,  so  agreeable  to  his  ears,  Arthur  returned  no  answer 
than  a  cackle  of  great  delight,  and  Ralph,  throwing  himself  into  a 
chair,  they  both  sat  vraiting  m  profound  silence.  RaJph  was  thinkins 
with  a  sneer  upon  his  lips  on  the  altered  manner  of  Bray  that  day,  and 
how  soon  their  fellowship  in  a  bad  design  had  lowered  his  pride  and 
established  a  familiarity  between  them,  when  his  attentive  ear  caught 
the  rustling  of  a  female  dress  upon  the  stairs,  and  the  footstep  of  a  man. 

'^  Wake  up,"  he  said,  stamping  his  foot  impatiently  upon  the  ground, 
"  and  be  something  like  life,  man,  will  you  ?  They  are  here.  Urge 
those  dry  old  bones  of  yours  this  way — quick,  man,  quick." 

Gride  shambled  forward,  and  stood  leering  and  bowing  close  hy 
Ralph's  side,  when  the  door  opened  and  there  entered  in  baste — not 
Bray  and  his  daughter,  but  Nicholas  and  his  sister  Kate. 

If  some  tremendous  apparition  from  the  world  of  shadows  had 
suddenly  presented  itself  before  him,  Ralph  Nickleby  could  not  have 
been  more  thunder -stricken  than  he  was  by  this  surprise.  His  hands 
fell  powerless  by  his  side,  he  staggered  back,  and  with  opi'n  mouth, 
and  a  face  of  ashy  paleness,  stood  gazing  at  them  in  speechless  rage; 
his  eyes  so  prominent,  and  his  face  so  convulsed  and  changt^d  by  the 
passions  which  raged  within  him,  that  it  would  have  been  difficult  to 
recognise  in  him  the  same  stem,  composed,  hard-featured*  man  he  had 
been  not  a  minute  ago. 

*'  The  man  that  came  to  me  last  night,"  whispered  Gride,  plucking 
at  his  elbow.  "  The  man  that  came  to  me  last  night." 

*'  I  see,"  muttered  Ralph,  ^^  I  know.    I  might  have  guessed  as  much 
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before.  Across  my  every  path,  at  every  turn,  go  where  I  will,  do  what 
I  may,  he  comes." 

The  absence  of  all  colour  from  the  face,  the  dilated  nostril,  the 
quivering  of  the  lips  which  though  set  firmly  against  each  other  would 
not  be  still,  showea  what  fierce  emotions  were  struggling  for  the  mastery 
with  Nicholas.  But  ho  kept  them  down,  and  eently  pressing  Kate's 
arm  to  le-assnre  her,  stood  erect  and  undaunted  nront  to  front  with  his 
unworthy  relative. 

As  the  brother  and  sister  stood  side  by  side  with  a  galhmt  bearing 
which  became  them  well,  a  close  likeness  between  them  was  appa- 
rent, which  many,  had  they  only  seen  them  aparfc,  might  have  failed 
to  remark.  The  air,  carriage,  and  very  look  and  expression  of  the 
brother  were  all  reflected  in  the  sister,  but  softened  and  refined  to  the 
nicest  limit  of  feminine  delicacy  and  attraction.  More  striking  still 
•was  some  indefinable  resemblance  in  the  face  of  Ralph  to  both.  While 
ihey  had  never  looked  more  handsome  nor  he  more  ugly,  while  they 
bad  never  held  themselves  more  proudly,  nor  he  shrunk  half  so  low, 
then  never  had  been  a  time  when  this  resemblance  was  so  perceptible, 
or  when  all  the  worst  characteristics  of  a  face  rendered  coarse  and 
harsh  by  evil  thoughts  were  half  so  manifest  as  now. 

^  Away  1"  was  the  first  word  he  could  utter  as  he  literally  gnashed 
bis  teeth.  ^Away!  What  brings  you  here — ^liar — scoundrel — dastard 
—thief." 

**!  come  here,"  said  Nicholas  in  a  low  deep  voice,  **to  save  your 
victim  if  I  can.  Liar  and  scoundrel  you  are  in  every  action  of  your 
Hib,  theft  is  your  trade,  and  double  dastard  you  must  be  or  you  were 
not  here  to-day.  Hard  words  will  not  move  me,  nor  would  hard 
blows.     Here  I  stand  and  will  till  I  have  done  my  errand." 

•*  (jirl !"  said  Ralph,  "  retire.  "  We  can  use  force  to  him,  but  I 
vroold  not  hurt  you  if  I  could  help  it.  Retire,  you  weak  and  silly 
wench,  and  leave  this  dog  to  be  dealt  with  as  he  deserves." 

*^  I  will  not  retire,"  cried  Kate,  with  flashing  eyes  and  the  red  blood 
mantling  in  her  cheeks.  ^'  You  will  do  him  no  hurt  that  he  will  not 
repay.     You  may  use  force  with  me ;  I  think  you  will,  for  I  am  a 

r'rl,  and  that  would  well  become  you.  But  if  I  have  a  girl's  weakness, 
have  a  woman's  heart,  and  it  is  not  you  who  in  a  cause  like  this  can 
turn  that  from  its  purpose." 

**  And  what  may  your  purpose  be,  most  lofty  lady  ?"  said  Ralph. 

*^To  ofler  to  the  unhappy  subject  of  your  treachery  at  this  last 
moment,"  replied  Nicholas,  '^  a  refuge  and  a  home.  If  the  near  pro- 
spect of  such  a  husband  as  you  have  provided  will  not  prevail 
npon'lier,  I  hope  she  may  be  moved  by  the  prayers  and  entreaties  of 
one  of  her  own  sex.  At  all  events  they  shsJl  be  tried,  and  I  myself 
avowing  to  her  father  firom  whom  I  come  and  by  whom  I  am  com- 
missioned, will  render  it  an  act  of  greater  baseness,  meanness,  and 
cmelty  in  him  if  he  still  dares  to  force  this  marriage  on.  Here  I 
wait  to  see  him  and  his  daughter.  For  this  I  came  and  brought  my 
nster  even  into  your  vile  presence.  Our  purpose  is  not  to  see  or  speak 
with  you ;  therefore  to  you,  we  stoop  to  say  no  more." 
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<<  Indeed  T  said  Ralph.     *^  You  persisi  in  vemaining  hen^  Ma'am^ 

do  you  ?" 

His  nieoe's  bosom  heaved  with  the  indignant  eoroitement  into  whkh 
he  had  lashed  her,  but  she  gave  him  no  reply. 

^^  Now,  Gride,  see  here,  said  Ralph.  *^  This  fellow-— I  ffrieive  to 
say  my  brother's  son ;  a  reprobate  and  profligate,  stained  with  evoy 
mean  and  selfish  crimen— this  fellow  coming  here  to-day  to  distorb  a 
solemn  ceremony,  and  knowing  that  the  consequence  of  his  presenting 
himself  in  anothw  man's  house  at  such  a  time,  and  persisting  hi  remain- 
ing there,  must  be  his  being  kicked  into  the  streets  and  dragged  thnmgh 
them  like  the  vagabond  he  is-»this  fellow,  mark  you,  brings  with  hua 
his  sister  as  a  protection,  thinking  we  would  not  expose  a  silly  girl  to 
the  degradation  and  indignity  which  is  no  novelty  to  him ;  and  evflo 
after  I  have  warned  her  of  what  must  ensue,  he  still  keeps  her  by  him 
as  you  see,  and  clings  to  her  apron-strings  like  a  cowardly  boy  to  his 
mothei's.  Is  this  a  pretty  fellow  to  talk  as  big  as  you  havo  heard  him 
now !" 

^*  And  as  I  heard  him  last  night,"  said  Arthur  Ghride^  *^  as  I  heaid 
him  last  night  when  he  sneaked  into  my  house,  and-4ie !  he  1  he  S^ 
very  soon  sneaked  out  again,  when  I  nearly  frightened  him  to  death. 
And  hs  wanting  to  marry  Miss  Madeline  too  I  Oh,^  dear !  la  thoe 
anything  else  he'd  like^-anything  else  weean  do  for  him,  beades-ffivitf 
her  up?  Would  he  like  his  debts  paid  and  his  house  fittliisliB^ 
and  a  few  bank  notes  for  shaving  pM>er  if  he  shaves  at  all  1  Hel 
he!  her 

^^  You  will  remain,  girl,  will  you  t"  said  Ralphs  turning  npon 
again,  '^  to  be  hauled  down  stain  like  a  drunken  drab— as  I  i 
you  shall  if  you  stop  here  ?  No  answer  I  Thank  your  Inrother  te 
what  follows.  Gride,  call  down  Bray— luid  not  his  daughter.  Let 
them  keep  her  above." 

^^  If  you  value  your  head/'  said  Nicholas,  taking  up  a  positi<m  before 
the  door,  and  speaking  in  the  same  low  voice  in  which  he  had  spoken 
before,  and  with  no  more  outward  passion  than  he  had  before  displayed; 
*'  stay  where  you  are." 

'^  Mind  me  and  not  him,  and  call  down  Bray,"  said  Ralph. 

^'  Mind  yourself  rather  than  either  of  us,  and  stay  where  you  are," 
said  Nicholas. 

"  AVill  you  call  down  Bray?"  cried  Ralph  passionately. 

^'  Remember  that  you  come  near  me  at  your  peril,"  said  Nicholas. 

Gride  hesitated :  Ralph  being  by  this  time  as  Virions  as  a  baffled 
tiger  made  for  the  door,  and  attempting  to  pass  Kate  clasped  her  arm 
roughly  with  his  hand.  Nicholas  with  his  eyes  darting  fire  seised,  him 
by  the  collar.  At  that  moment  a  heavy  body  fell  with  great  violenoe 
on  the  floor  above,  and  an  instant  afterwards  was  heard  a  moot  appal- 
ling and  terrific  scream. 

They  all  stood  still  and  gazed  upon  each  other.  Scream  succeeded 
scream ;  a  heavy  pattering  of  feet  succeeded ;  and  many  shrill  voicei 
clamouring  together  were  heard  to  cry,  ^*  He  is  dead !" 

'^  Stand  off  1"  cried  Nicholas,  letting  Ioos«  all  the  vidsol  paasiiNi  he 
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lutd  KrtRuned  tiO  now,  *'  if  tliis  is  what  I  scarcely  dan  to  hope  it  ii^ 
yon  are  canght,  villains,  in  yonr  own  toils." 

He  burst  from  the  room,  and  dotting  np  stain  to  the  qnarter  from 
vhence  the  noise  proceeded,  forced  hie  way  thtongh  a  crowd  of  persons 
who  qnite  filled  a  small  hedchamber,  and  found  Bray  lying  on  l^e 
floor  quite  dead,  and  his  daughter  clinginff  to  the  body. 

"  How  did  this  happen  ?  "  he  cried,  looking  wildly  about  bim. 
Several  voicee  answi'red  together  that  he  had  been  obeerred  through 
tiie  half-opened  door  reclining  in  a  strange  and  uneasy  position  upon 
»  cbur ;  that  he  had  been  spoken  to  seveml  times,  and  not  answering, 
was  supposed  io  be  asleep,  until  some  person  going  in  and  shaking 
bim  by  the  ann,  he  fell  heavily  to  the  ground  and  was  discoTcred  to 
be  dead. 

"  Who  is  the  owner  of  this  house  ? "  sid  Nicholas,  hastily. 
An  elderly  woman  was  pointed  out  to  him  ;  and  to  her  he  s^d,  ai 
he  knelt  down  and  gently  unwound  Madeline's  arms  from  the  lifeless 
nusi  nrand  which  they  were  mtwined :  *'  I  represent  this  lady's 
nmest  friends  as  her  servant  her«  knowa,  and  mveb  remove  her  bina 
tbia  dreadful  scene.  This  ia  my  sister  to  whose  charge  you  confide 
Iwr.  Hy  name  and  address  an  upon  that  card,  and  yon  lAiail  recdve 
ftoai  ma  ill  nseessary  directions  for  the  arrangements  that  must  be 
made.  Stand  aside,  every  one  of  yon,  and  give  me  itiotn  and  air  fin 
[  Cod's  sake." 

The  people  fell  hack,  scarce  wondering  more  at  what  had  jnst 
RNSorred,  than  at  tlio  excitement  and  impetuosity  of  him  who  spoke, 
nd  Nicholas,  taking  the  insensible  girl  m  bis  arms,  bore  her  from  the 
I  dumber  iind  down  stairs  into  the  room  he  had  ju^  quitted,  followed 
W  in  his  sister  and  tliB  faithful  servant,  whom  he  chaived  to  procure  a 
waeh  directly,  wliilo  he  and  Kate  bent  over  their  beautiful  charge 
nd  endeavoured,  but  in  vain,  to  restore  her  to  animation.  The  girl 
serfbrmed  her  office  with  such  expedition,  that  in  a  very  fsw  minuted 
«»aouh  vras  ftady. 

lUIph  Nickleby  and  Gride,  stunned  and  paralysed  by  the  awfbl 
wnat  wliidi  had  so  suddenly  overthrown  their  schemes  (if  wonld  not 
otherwise^  perhaps,  have  made  much  impression  on  them),  and  carried 
tlwmy  by  the  extraordinary  energy  and  precipitation  of  Nicholas, 
which  bor«  down  alt  before  them,  looked  on  at  these  prooeedings  like 
mm  in  a  dream  or  trance.  It  was  not  nntil  every  preparation  was 
made  for  Madeline's  immediato  removal  that  Ralph  broke  silence  by 
declaring  she  should  not  be  taken  away. 

*<Who  says    that?"  cried  Nicholas,  starting  from  his  knee  and 
flonfronting  them,  but  stilt  retaining  Madeline's  lifeless  band  in  his. 
^    **  1 1"  answered  Ralph,  hoarsely. 

"Hash,  hush !"  cried  the  terrified  Gride,  catching  him  by  the  arm 
^gsin      "  Hear  what  he  says."  - 

"Aye!"  said  Nicholas,  extending  bis  disengaged  hand  in  the  air, 
**hear  what  he  says.  That  both  your  debts  are  paid  in  the  one 
great  debt  of  nature — that  the  bond  due  to-day  at  twelve  ia  now 
waste  paper — that  yom  contemplated  fraud  shall  be  discoveied  yet— 
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that  yoar  schemes  are  knowa  to  man,  and  overthrown  hy  Heaven- 
wretches,  that  he  defies  you  both  to  do  your  worst." 

^^  This  man,"  said  Ralph,  in  a  voice  scarcely  intelligible,  **  this  man 
claims  his  wife,  and  he  shall  have  her." 

*^  That  man  claims  what  is  not  his,  and  he  should  not  have  her 
if  he  were  fifty  men,  with  fifty  more  to  back  him,"  said  Nicholas. 

"  Who  shall  prevent  him  ?  " 

"  I  will." 

^<  By  what  right  I  should  like  to  know,"  said  Ralph.  *^  By  what 
light  I  ask?" 

^^  By  this  right — ^that,  knowing  what  I  do,  you  dare  not  tempt  me 
further,"  said  Nicholas,  ^^  and  by  this  better  right,  that  those  I  serre, 
and  with  whom  you  would  have  done  me  base  ¥nrong  and  injury, 
are  her  nearest  and  her  dearest  friends.  In  their  name  I  bear  her 
hence.    Give  way ! " 

"  One  word ! "  cried  Ralph,  foaming  at  the  mouth. 

^'  Not  one,"  replied  Nicholas,  ^  I  will  not  hear  of  one— fiave  this. 
Look  to  yourself,  and  heed  this  warning  that  I  give  you.  Your  day 
is  past,  and  night  is  coming  on—" 

"  My  curse,  my  bitter  deadly  curse,  upon  you,  boy  ! " 

^^  Whence  will  curses  come  at  your  command  ?  or  what  avails  a 
curse  or  blessing  from  a  man  like  you  ?  I  warn  you,  that  misfortune 
and  discovery  are  thickening  about  your  head;  that  the  structures 
you  have  raised  through  all  your  ill-spent  life  are  crumbling  into 
dust ;  that  your  path  is  beset  with  spies ;  that  this  very  day,  ten 
thousand  pounds  of  your  hoarded  wealth  have  gone  in  one  great 
crash ! " 

'Tis  false!"  cried  Ralph,  shrinking  back. 

'Tis  true,  and  you  shall  find  it  so.  I  have  no  more  words  to 
waste.  Stand  from  the  door.  Kate,  do  you  go  first.  Lay  not  i 
hand  on  her,  or  on  that  woman,  or  on  me,  or  so  much  as  brush  their 
garments  as  they  pass  you  by ! — You  let  them  pass  and  he  blocks  the 
door  again !" 

Arthur  Gride  happened  to  be  in  the  doorway,  but  whether  inten- 
tionally or  from  confiision  was  not  quite  apparent.  Nicholas  swung 
him  away  with  such  violence  as  to  cause  him  to  spin  round  the  room 
until  he  was  caught  by  a  sharp  angle  of  the  wall  and  there  knocked 
down;  and  then  taking  his  beautiful  burden  in  his  arms  rushed 
violently  out.  No  one  cared  to  stop  him,  if  any  were  so  disposed. 
Making  his  way  through  a  mob  of  people,  whom  a  report  of  the 
circumstances  had  attracted  round  the  house,  and  carrying  Madeline 
in  his  great  excitement  as  easily  as  if  she  were  an  infant,  he  reached 
the  coach  in  which  Kate  and  the  girl  were  already  waiting,  and 
confiding  his  charge  to  them,  jumped  up  beside  the  coachman  ^and 
bade  him  drive  away. 
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CHAPTER  LV. 

OF  FAMILY  MATTERS,  CARES,  HOPES,  DISAPPOINTMENTS,  AND  SORROWS. 

Although  Mrs.  Nickleby  bad  been  made  acqaainted  by  her  son 
luid  daughter  with  every  circumstance  of  Madeline  Bray's  history 
which  was  known  to  them ;  although  the  responsible  situation  in  which 
Nicholas  stood  had  been  carefully  explained  to  her,  and  she  had  been 
prepared  even  for  the  possible  contingency  of  having  to  receive  the 
young  lady  in  her  own  house^improbable  as  such  a  result  had  appeared 
only  a  few  minutes  before  it  came  about — still,  Mrs.  Nickleby,  from  the 
moment  when  this  confidence  was  first  reposed  in  her  late  on  the 
previous  evening,  had  remained  in  an  imsatisfactory  and  profoundly 
mystified  state,  nrom  which  no  explanations  or  arguments  could  relieve 
h^,  and  which  every  fresh  soliloquy  and  reflection  only  aggravated 
more  and  more. 

*'  Bless  my  heart,  Kate,"  so  the  good  lady  argued,  "  if  the  Mr. 
Cheerybles  don't  want  this  young  lady  to  be  married,  why  don't  they 
file  a  bill  against  the  Lord  Chancellor,  make  her  a  chancery  ward,  and 
shut  her  up  in  the  Fleet  prison  for  safety — I  have  read  of  such  things 
in  the  newspapers  a  hundred  times ;  or,  if  they  are  so  very  fond  of  her 
as  Nicholas  says  they  are,  why  don't  they  marry  her  themselves — one 
of  them  I  mean.  And  even  supposing  they  don't  want  her  to  be 
maxxied,  and  don't  want,  to  marry  her  themselves,  why  in  the  name 
of  wonder  should  Nicholas  go  about  the  world  forbidding  people's 
baims?" 

«^  I  don't  think  you  quite  understand,"  said  Kate,  gently. 

**  Well  I  am  sure,  Kate,  my  dear,  you're  very  poHte,"  replied  Mrs. 
Nickleby.  '^  I  have  been  married  myself  I  hope,  and  I  have  seen 
other  people  married.     Not  understand,  indeed  ! " 

^*  I  know  you  have  had  great  experience,  dear  mama,"  said  Kate ; 
^^X  mean  that  perhaps  you  don't  quite  understand  aU  the  circumstances 
in  thifli  instance.     We  have  stated  them  awkwardly,  I  dare  say." 

"  3^t  I  dare  say  you  have,"  retorted  her  mother,  briskly.  "  That's 
Ymj  likely.  I  am  not  to  be  held  accountable  for  that ;  though  at  the 
same  time,  as  the  circiunstances  speak  for  themselves,  I  shall  take  the 
Hberty,  my  love,  of  saying  that  I  do  understand  them,  and  perfectly 
well  too,  whatever  you  and  Nicholas  may  choose  to  think  to  the  con- 
trary* Why  is  such  a  great  fuss  made  because  this  Miss  Magdalen  is 
going  to  marry  somebody  who  is  older  than  herself  ?  Your  poor  papa 
was  older  than  I  was — four  years  and  a  half  older.  Jane  Dibabs — the 
Dibabses  lived  in  the  beautiful  little  thatched  white  house  one  story 
high,  covered  all  over  with  ivy  and  creeping  plants,  with  an  exquisite 
little  porch  with  twining  honeysuckles  and  aU  sorts  of  things,  where 
the  earwigs  used  to  fall  into  one's  tea  on  a  summer  evening,  and  always 
fisU  upon  their  backs  and  kicked  dreadfully,  and  where  the  frogs  used 
io  get  into  the  rushlight  shades  when  one  stopped  all  night,  and  sit  up 
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and  look  through  the  little  holes  like  Christians — Jane  Dibahs,  shs 
married  a  man  who  was  a  great  deal  older  than  herself,  and  would 
marry  him  notwithstanding  all  that  could  be  said  to  the  contrary,  and 
she  was  so  fond  of  him  that  nothing  was  ever  equal  to  it.  There  was 
no  fuss  made  about  Jane  Dibabs,  and  her  husband  was  a  most  honour- 
able and  excellent  man,  and  everybody  spoke  well  of  him.  Then  why 
should  there  be  any  fuss  about  this  Magdalen  ?  " 

^^  Her  husband  is  much  older ;  he  is  not  her  own  choice,  his  cha- 
racter is  the  very  reverse  of  that  which  you  have  just  described.  Don  t 
you  see  a  broad  distinction  between  the  two  cases  ?"  said  Kate. 

To  this  Mrs.  Nickleby  only  replied  that  she  durst  say  she  was  very 
stupid,  indeed  she  had  no  doubt  she  was,  for  her  own  children  almost 
as  much  as  told  her  so  every  day  of  her  life ;  to  be  sure  she  was  a  little 
older  than  they,  and  perhaps  some  foolish  people  might  think  she 
ought  reasonably  to  know  best.  However,  no  doubt  she  was  wrong, 
of  course  she  was — she  always  was — she  couldn't  be  right,  indeed — 
eouldn  t  be  expected  to  be — so  she  had  better  not  expose  herself  any 
more ;  and  to  all  Kate's  conciliations  and  concessions  for  an  hour  ensu- 
ing, the  good  lady  gave  no  other  replies  than — Oh,  certainly — why  did 
they  ask  her — her  opinion  was  of  no  consequence — it  didn't  matter 
what  she  said — with  many  other  rejoinders  of  the  same  class. 

In  this  frame  of  mind  (expressed  when  she  had  become  too  resigned 
for  speech,  by  nods  of  the  head,  upliftings  of  the  eyes,  and  little 
beginnings  of  groans,  converted  as  they  attracted  attention  into  short 
coughs),  Mrs.  Nickleby  remained  untU  Nicholas  and  Kate  returned 
with  the  object  of  their  solicitude ;  when,  having  by  this  time  asserted 
her  own  importance,  and  becoming  besides  interested  in  the  trials  of 
one  so  young  and  beautiful,  she  not  only  displayed  the  utmost  zeal  and 
solicitude,  but  took  great  credit  to  herself  for  recommending  the  course 
of  procedure  which  her  son  had  adopted ;  frequently  declanng  with  an 
expressive  look,  that  it  was  very  fortunate  things  were  as  they  were, 
and  hinting,  that  but  for  great  encouragement  and  wisdom  on  her  own 
part,  they  never  could  have  been  brought  to  that  pass. 

Not  to  strain  tlie  question  whether  Mrs.  Nickleby  had  or  had  not 
any  great  hand  in  bringing  matters  about,  it  is  unquestionable  that  she 
had  strong  ground  for  exultation.  The  brothers,  upon  their  return, 
bestowed  such  commendations  upon  Nicholas  for  the  part  he  had  taken, 
and  evinced  so  much  joy  at  the  altered  state  of  events  and  the  recovery 
of  their  young  friend  from  trials  so  great  and  dangers  so  threatening, 
that,  as  she  more  than  once  informed  her  daughter,  she  now  considered 
the  fortunes  of  the  family  "  as  good  as"  made.  Mr.  Charles  Cheeryble, 
indeed,  Mrs.  Nickleby  positively  asserted  had,  in  the  first  transports 
of  his  surprise  and  delight,  *'  as  good  as"  said  so,  amd  without  pre- 
cisely explaining  what  this  qualification  meant,  she  subsided,  whenever 
she  mentioned  the  subject,  into  such  a  mysterious  and  important  state, 
and  had  sucli  visions  of  wealth  and  dignity  in  perspective,  that  (vague 
and  clouded  though  they  were)  she  was  at  such  times  almost  as  happy 
as  if  she  had  really  been  permanently  provided  for  on  a  scale  of  great 
splendour,  and  all  her  cares  were  over. 
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The  sadden  and  terrible  shock  she  had  received,  combined  with  the 
great  affliction  and  anxiety  of  mind  which  she  had  for  a  long  time 
endured,  proved  too  much  for  Madeline's  strength.  Recovering  from 
the  state  of  stupefaction  into  which  the  sudden  death  of  her  father 
happily  plunged  her,  she  only  exchanged  that  condition  for  one  of  dan« 
gerous  and  active  illness.  When  the  delicate  physical  powers  which 
nave  been  sustained  by  an  unnatural  strain  upon  the  mental  energies 
and  a  resolute  determination  not  to  yield,  at  last  give  way,  their  deme 
of  prostration  is  usually  proportionate  to  the  strength  of  the  effort 
which  has  previously  upheld  them.  Thus  it  was  that  the  illness  which 
fell  on  Madeline  was. of  no  slight  or  temporary  nature,  but  one  which 
lor  a  time  threatened  her  reason,  and — scarcely  worse — her  life  itself. 

Who,  slowly  recovering  from  a  disorder  so  severe  and  dangerous^ 
could  be  insensible  to  the  unremitting  attentions  of  such  a  nurse  aa 
gentle,  tender,  earnest  Kate?  On  whom  could  the  sweet  soft  voice^ 
the  light  step,  the  delicate  hand,  the  quiet,  cheerful,  noiseless  discharge 
of  those  thousand  little  offices  of  kindness  and  relief  which  we  feel  so 
deeply  when  we  are  ill,  and  forget  so  lightly  when  we  are  well— on 
whom  could  they  make  so  -  deep  an  impression  as  on  a  young  heart 
stored  with  every  pure  and  true  affection  that  women  cherish ;  almost 
a  stranger  to  the  endearments  and  devotion  of  its  own  sex,  save  as  it 
learnt  them  from  itself ;  and  rendered  by  calamity  and  suffering  keenly 
ansceptible  of  the  sympathy  so  long  unknown  and  so  long  sought  in 
fain?  What  wonder  that  days  became  as  years  in  knitting  them 
together  ?  What  wonder,  if  with  every  hour  of  returning  health,  there 
oaae  some  stronger  and  sweeter  recognition  of  the  praises  which  Kate, 
when  they  recalled  old  scenes — ^they  seemed  old  now,  and  to  have  been 
anted  years  i^o— would  lavish  on  her  brother ;  where  would  have  been* 
the  wonder  even  if  those  praises  had  found  a  quick  response  in  the  breast, 
of  Madeline,  and  if,  with  the  image  of  Nicholas  so  constantly  recurring 
in  the  features  of  his  sister  that  slic  could  scarcely  separate  the  two,  she 
had  sometimes  found  it  equally  difficult  to  assign  to  each  the  feelings  they 
had  first  inspired,  and  had  imperceptibly  mingled  with  her  gratitude  to 
Nicholas,  some  of  that  warmer  feeling  which  she  had  assigned  to  Kate  ? 

**  My  dear,"  Mrs.  Nickleby  would  say,  coming  into  the  room  with 
aa  elaborate  caution,  calculated  to  discompose  the  nerves  of  an  invalid 
rather  more  than  the  entry  of  a  horse-soldier  at  full  gallop  ;  ^^  how  do 
yon  find  yourself  to-night.     I  hope  you  are  better  ?  " 

*♦  Almost  well,  mama,"  Kate  would  reply,  laying  down  her  work,. 
and  taking  Madeline's  hand  in  hers. 

**  Kate  !  "  Mrs.  Nickleby  would  say,  reprovingly,  **  don't  talk  so» 
Ibnd"  (the  worthy  lady  herself  talking  in  a  whisper  that  would  have- 
made  the  blood  of  the  stoutest  man  run  cold  in  his  veins). 

Kate  would  take  this  reproof  very  quietly,  and  Mrs.  Nickleby, 
making  every  board  creak,  and  every  thread  rustle  as  she  moved 
stealthily  about,  would  add — 

**  My  son  Nicholas  has  just  come  home,  and  I  have  come,  according 
to  custom,  my  dear,  to  know  firom  your  own  lips  exactly  how  you  are^ 
fbr  he  won't  ti^Le  my  account,  and  never  will." 
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*^  He  18  bier  than  neual  to-mghty'*  perbmps  Maddine  would  icplf  • 
^  Nearly  half  an  hour." 

^  Wdl,  I  never  saw  such  people  in  all  my  life  as  yon  are  lor  time 
up  here!"  Mie.  Nickleby  w<nild  ezdaim  in  great  astomdimant;  *^I 
declare  I  never  did !  I  had  not  the  least  idea  Uiat  Nichdas  waa  after 
hia  time— not  the  smallest.  Mr.  Nickleby  used  to  say — ^yoor  poor  pasa 
I  am  speaking  of,  Kate  my  dear— used  to  say  thmt  appetite  was  us 
best  dock  in  the  world,  but  you  have  no  appetite,  my  dear  Misa  Bcay, 
I  wish  you  had,  and  npon  my  word  I  really  think  yon  ought  to  take 
something  that  would  give  yon  one ;  I  am  sure  I  don't  know,  bnt  I 
have  hea»i  that  two  or  three  docen  native  lobst^vs  give  an  appetite^ 
thongh  that  comes  to  the  same  thing  after  all,  for  I  suppose  you  must 
have  an  appetite  before  3ron  can  take  'em.  If  I  said  lobsten,  I  meant 
oysters,  but  of  couise  it's  all  the  same,  though  really  how  yoa  came  to 
know  about  Nicholas " 

*^  We  happened  to  be  just  talking  about  him,  mama ;  that  was  it.* 

«(  You  never  seem  to  me  to  be  talking  about  anything  else,  Kate,  and 
upon  my  word  I  am  quite  surprised  at  your  being  so  very  thoughtlasL 
You  can  find  subjects  enough  to  talk  about  sometimes,  and  when  yon 
know  how  important  it  is  to  keep  up  Miss  Bray's  spirits,  and  intenst 
her  and  all  that,  it  really  is  quite  extraordinary  to  me  what  oan  indnoe 
you  to  keep  on  prose,  prose,  prose,  din,  din,  din,  everlastingly  upon  the 
same  theme.  You  are  a  very  kind  nurse,  Elate,  and  a  very  eood  ooe^ 
and  I  know  you  mean  very  well ;  but  I  will  say  thia— Siat  if  it 
wasn't  for  me,  I  really  don't  know  what  would  become  of  Miaa  Bca/s 
spirits,  and  so  I  tell  the  doctor  every  day.  He  says  he  wondora  how  I 
sustain  my  own,  and  I  am  sure  I  very  often  wonder  mysdf  how  I 
oontrive  to  keep  up  as  I  do.  Of  course  it's  an  exertion,  bnt  still, 
I  know  how  much  depends  upon  me  in  this  house,  I  am  obliged  to 
make  it.  There's  notbing  praiseworthy  in  that,  but  it's  necessary,  and 
I  do  it." 

With  that,  Mrs.  Nickleby  would  draw  up  a  chair,  and  for  some  three 
quarters  of  an  hour  run  through  a  great  variety  of  distracting  topics  in 
the  most  distracting  manner  possible :  tearing  herself  away  at  length  on 
the  plea  that  she  must  now  go  and  amuse  Nicholas  while  he  took  his 
supper.  After  a  preliminary  raising  of  his  spirits  with  the  information 
that  she  considered  the  patient  decidedly  worse,  she  would  further  cheer 
him  up  by  relating  how  dull,  listless,  and  low-spirited  Miss  Bray  wu^ 
because  Kate  foolishly  talked  about  nothing  else  but  him  and  fiynily 
matters.  When  she  had  made  Nicholas  thoroughly  comfortable  with 
these  and  other  inspiriting  remarks,  she  would  discourse  at  length  on 
the  arduous  duties  she  had  performed  that  day,  and  sometimes  be  moved 
to  tears  in  wondering  how,  if  anything  were  to  happen  to  hers^  the 
family  would  ever  get  on  vnthout  her. 

At  other  times  when  Nicholas  came  home  at  night,  he  would  be 
nccompanied  by  Mr.  Frank  Cheeryble,  who  was  commissioned  by  the 
brothers  to  inquire  how  Madeline  was  that  evening.  On  such  oocasioos 
(and  they  were  of  very  frequent  occnrr^ice),  Mrs.  Nickleby  deoned  it 
of  particular  importance  that  she  should  have  her  wits  about  her ;  for 
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from  certain  signs  and  tokens  which  had  attracted  her  attention,  she 
shrewdly  suspected  that  Mr.  Frank,  interested  as  his  nncles  were  in 
Madeline,  came  quite  as  much  to  see  Elate  as  to  inquire  after  her ;  the 
more  especially  as  the  brothers  were  in  constant  communication  with  the 
medical  man,  came  backwards  and  forwards  very  frequently  themselves^ 
and  received  a  full  report  from  Nicholas  every  morning.  These  were 
proud  times  for  Mrs.  Nickleby,  and  never  was  anybody  half  so  discreet 
and  sage  as  she,  or  half  so  mysterious  withal ;  and  never  was  there  such 
cunning  generalship,  or  such  unfathomable  designs,  as  she  brought  to 
bear  upon  Mr.  Frank,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  whether  her  sus- 
picions were  well  founded,  and  if  so,  of  tantalising  him  into  taking  her 
into  his  confidence  and  throwing  himself  upon  her  merciful  considera- 
tion. Extensive  was  the  artillery,  heavy  and  light,  which  Mrs. 
Nickleby  brought  into  play  for  the  furtherance  of  these  great  schemes, 
and  various  and  opposite  the  means  which  she  employed  to  bring  about 
the  end  she  had  in  view.  At  one  time  she  was  aJl  cordiality  and  ease, 
at  another,  all  stiffness  and  frigidity.  Now  she  would  seem  to  open 
ber  whole  heart  to  her  unhappy  victim,  and  the  next  time  they  met 
receive  him  with  the  most  distant  and  studious  reserve,  as  if  a  new 
light  had  broken  in  upon  her,  and  guessing  his  intentions,  she  had 
resolved  to  check  them  in  the  bud ;  as  if  she  felt  it  her  bounden  duty  to 
act  with  Spartan  firmness,  and  at  once  and  for  ever  to  discourage  hopes 
which  never  could  be  realised.  At  other  times,  when  Nicholas  was  not 
there  to  overhear,  and  Kate  was  up  stairs  busily  tending  her  sick  friend, 
the  worthy  lady  would  throw  out  dark  hints  of  an  intention  to  send  her 
to  France  for  three  or  four  years,  or  to  Scotland  for  the  improvement  of 
ber  health,  impaired  by  her  late  fatigues,  or  to  America  on  a  visit,  or 
anywhere  that  threatened  a  long  and  tedious  separation.  Nay,  she 
even  went  so  far  as  to  hint  obscurely  at  an  attachment  entertained  for 
ber  daughter  by  the  son  of  an  old  neighbour  of  theirs,  one  Horatio 
Peltirogus  (a  young  gentleman  who  might  have  been  at  that  time  four 
years  old,  or  thereabouts),  and  to  represent  it  indeed  as  almost  a  settled 
thing  between  the  families — only  waiting  for  her  daughter  s  final  deci- 
sion to  come  off  with  the  sanction  of  the  church,  and  to  the  unspeakable 
bappiness  and  content  of  all  parties. 

It  was  in  the  full  pride  and  glory  of  having  sprung  this  last  mine  one 
night  with  extraordinary  success,  that  Mrs.  Nickleby  took  the  oppor- 
tunity of  being  left  alone  with  her  son  before  retiring  to  rest,  to  sound 
bim  upon  the  subject  which  so  occupied  her  thoughts :  not  doubting 
that  they  could  have  but  one  opinion  respecting  it.  To  this  end,  she 
approached  the  question  with  divers  laudatory  and  appropriate  remarks 
touching  the  general  amiability  of  Mr.  Frank  Cheeryble. 

^*  You  are  quite  right,  mother,"  said  Nicholas,  ^^  quite  right.  He  is 
a  fine  fellow."  ^ 

"  Gbod-looking,  too,"  said  Mrs.  Nickleby." 
.    *•  Decidedly  good-looking,"  answered  Nicholas. 

**  What  may  you  call  his  nose,  now,  my  dear  ?"  pursued  Mrs* 
Kickleby,  wishing  to  interest  Nicholas  in  the  subject  to  the  utmost. 

«<  Call  it  ?"  repeated  Nicholas. 
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^  Ah  !"  returned  his  mother,  ^' what  style  of  nose — what  order  of 
architectare,  if  one  may  say  so.  I  am  not  i^ery  learned  in  noses.  Do 
you  call  it  a  Roman  or  a  Grecian  ?" 

^  Upon  my  word,  mother,'*  said  Nicholas,  langhii^,  ^  as  well  as  I 
rememher,  I  should  call  it  a  kind  of  Componte,  or  mixed  nose.  But 
I  have  no  very  strong  recollection  upon  thesuhject,  and  if  it  will  afford 
jron  any  gratificatioB,  I'll  observe  it  more  closdy,  and  let  yon  ksow." 

^'  I  wish  you  would,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Nickleby,  with  an  eamert 
look. 

"  Very  well,"  returned  Nicholas.     « I  wilL" 

Nicholas  returned  to  the  perusal  of  the  book  he  had  been  reading, 
when  the  dialogue  had  gone  thus  far.  Mrs.  Nickleby,  after  stopping 
a  little  for  consideration,  resumed. 

^^  He  is  very  much  attached  to  you,  Nicholas,  my  dear." 

Nicholas  laughingly  said,  as  he  closed  his  book,  that  he  was  glad  to 
hear  it,  and  (^)eerved  that  his  mothea:  seemed  deep  in  their  new  niend  t 
ecofidence  already. 

^^  Hem !"  said  Mrs.  Nickleby.     *-*'  I  dont  know  about  that,  my  dev, 
but  I  think  it  is  very  necessary  that  somdbody  should  be  m  hui 
fidenoe— -highly  necessary." 

Elated  by  a  look  of  cturiosity  from  her  son,  and  the  coi 
of  possessing  a  great  secret  all  to  herself,  Mrs.  Nickleby  went  on  witk 
great  animation : 

^  I  am  sure,  my  dear  Nicholas,  how  yon  can  have  £uled  to  notice  it 
ie  to  me  quite  extraordinary ;  though  I  don't  know  why  I  ^oaM  ttif 
that  either,  because  of  course  as  &r  as  it  goes,  and  to  a  certain  extent^ 
there  is  a  great  deal  in  this  sort  of  thing,  especially  in  this  early  stage, 
which  however  dear  it  may  be  to  females,  can  seareely  be  expected  to 
be  so  evident  to  men.  I  don't  say  that  I  have  any  particular  penetra- 
tion in  such  matters.  I  may  have ;  those  about  me  should  know  best 
about  that,  and  perhaps  do  know.  Upon  that  point  I  shall  express  no 
opinion — it  wouldn't  become  me  to  do  so  ;  it's  quite  out  of  the  qnestioa 
— <}uite." 

Nicholas  snuffed  the  caudles,  put  his  hands  in  his  podceU,  and 
leaning  back  in  his  chair,  assumed  a  look  of  patient  suffering  aad 
melancholy  resignation. 

^^  I  think  it's  my  duty,  Nicholas,  my  dear,"  resumed  his  motfaer, 
^'  to  tell  you  what  I  know,  not  only  because  you  have  a  right  to  know 
it  too,  and  to  know  everything  that  happens  in  this  £unily,  but  because 
you  have  it  in  your  power  to  promote  and  assist  the  thing  very  much ; 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  sooner  one  can  come  to  a  clear  under- 
standing upon  such  subjects,  it  is  always  better  every  way.  There  are 
a  great  many  things  you  might  do,  such  as  taking  a  walk  in  the  garden 
sometimes,  or  sitting  up  stairs  in  your  own  room  for  a  little  while,  or 
making  believe  to  fall  asleep  occasionally,  or  pretending  that  yo(u  recol- 
lected some  business,  and  going  out  for  an  hour  or  so,  and  taJking  Mr. 
Smike  with  you.  These  seem  very  slight  things,  and  I  dare  say  you 
will  be  amused  at  my  making  them  of  so  much  importance ;  at  the 
same  time,  my  dear,  I    can  assiure   you   (and  you'll   find  ^is  out. 
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Nicholas,  for  yourself  one  of  these  days,  if  jon  ever  fall  in  love  with 
anybody,  as  I  trust  and  hope  you  will,  provided  she  is  respectable  and 
wdl  •conducted,  and  of  course  you'd  never  dream  of  falling  in  love  with 
anybody  who  was  not),  I  say,  I  can  assure  you  that  a  great  deal  more 
depends  upon  these  little  things  than  you  would  suppose  possible.  If 
your  poor  papa  was  alive,  he  would  tdl  you  how  much  depended  upon 
the  parties  being  left  alone.  Of  course  you  are  not  to  go  out  of  the 
loom  as  if  you  meant  it  and  did  it  on  purpose,  but  as  if  it  was  quite  aa 
accident,  and  to  come  back  again  in  the  same  way.  If  you  cough  m 
the  passage  before  you  open  the  door,  or  whistle  carelessly,  or  hum  m 
tone,  or  something  of  that  sort,  to  let  them  know  you're  coming,  it's 
always  better;  because  of  course,  though  it's  not  only  natural,  but 
perfectly  correct  and  proper  under  the  circumstances,  still  it  is  very 
confusing  if  you  interrupt  yoting  people  when  they  are-— when  they  are 
sitting  on  the  sofa,  and — and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  which  is  very  non* 
eensical  perhaps,  but  still  they  will  do  it.*' 

The  profound  astonishment  with  which  her  son  regarded  her  during 
tikis  long  address,  gradually  increasing  as  it  approached  its  climax,  in 
BO  way  disoompos^  Mrs.  Nickleby,  out  rather  exalted  her  opinion  of 
her  own  cleverness ;  therefore,  merely  stopping  to  remark,  with  much 
complacency,  that  she  had  fully  expected  him  to  be  surprised,  she 
entered  upon  a  vast  quantity  of  circumstantial  evidence  of  a  particularly 
incoherent  and  perplexing  kind,  the  upshot  of  which  was  to  establish, 
beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt,  that  Mr.  Frank  Cheeryble  had  fallea 
desperately  in  love  with  Kate. 
"  With  whom  ?  "  cried  Nicholas. 
Mrs.  Nickleby  repeated,  with  Kate. 
**  What  J  our  Kate— my  sister ! " 

^  Lord,  Nicholas  !"  returned  Mrs.  Nickleby,  ^'  whose  Kate  should 
it  be,  if  not  ours ;  or  what  should  I  care  about  it,  or  take  any  interest 
in  it  lor,  if  it  was  anybody  but  your  sister  ?  " 

^^  Dear  mother,"  said  Nicholas,  ^'  surely  it  can't  be." 
**  V«ry  good,  my  dear,"  replied  Mrs.  Nickleby,  with  great  confidence* 
«  Wait,  and  see." 

Ni<^iolas  had  never,  until  that  moment,  bestowed  one  thought  upon 
tte  remote  possibility  of  suck  an  occurrence  as  that  which  was  now 
^enununicated  to  him ;  for,  besides  that  he  had  been  much  from  home 
of  late  and  closely  occupied  with  other  matters,  his  own  jealous  fears 
bad  prompted  the  suspicion  that  some  secret  interest  hi  Madeline,  akin 
to  that  which  he  felt  himself,  occasioned  those  visits  of  Frank  Che^yble 
which  bad  recently  become  so  frequent.  Even  now,  although  he  knew 
that  the  observation  of  an  anxious  mother  was  much  more  likely  to  be 
correct  in  such  a  case  than  his  own,  and  although  she  reminded  him  of 
many  little  circumstances  which,  taken  together,  were  certainly  sua* 
ceptible  of  the  construction  she  triumphantly  put  upon  them,  he  was  not 
quite  convinced  but  that  they  arose  from  mere  good-natured  thought- 
1ms  gallantry,  which  would  have  dictated  the  same  conduct  towards 
atky  c^her  girl  who  was  young  and  pleasing — at  all  events,  he  hoped  so^ 
and  therefore  tried  to  believe  it. 
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<*  I  am  very  much  dutarbed  liy  wlul  yoa  tdl  me,"  nud  mdidai^ 
after  a  little  reflection,  ^^thongh  I  yet  hope  yoa  may  be  mJataken," 

*^  I  don't  understand  why  you  should  hope  so,**  nid  IfzB.  Niekleby, 
**  I  confess ;  but  you  may  depend  upon  it  I  am  not." 

''  What  of  Kate  ?  "  inquired  Nicholaa. 

*^  Why  that,  my  dear,  returned  Mrs.  Nickleby,  *^  is  just  the  point 
upon  which  I  am  not  yet  satisfied.  During  this  sickness,  she  has  been 
oonstantiy  at  Madeline's  bedside— never  were  two  people  so  fond  of 
each  other  as  they  have  grown — and  to  tell  you  the  truth,  Nicholas,  I 
have  rather  kept  her  away  now  and  then,  because  I  think  it's  a  good 
plan,  and  urges  a  young  man  on.    He  doesn't  get  too  sure,  you  know" 

8he  said  this  with  such  a  mingling  of  high  deKght  and  sdf-coii- 
eratulation,  that  it  was  inexpressibly  painful  to  Nicholas  to  dash  her 
hopes ;  but  he  felt  that  there  was  only  one  honourable  course  before  him, 
and  that  he  was  bound  to  take  it. 

^^  Dear  mother,"  he  said  kindly,  ^  don't  you  see  that  if  there  really 
were  any  serious  inclination  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Frank  towards  Kate, 
and  we  sufiered  ourselves  for  one  moment  to  encourage  it,  we  should 
be  acting  a  most  dishonourable  and  unnateful  part  ?  I  ask  you  if  yon 
don't  see  it,  but  I  need  not  say  that,  1  know  you  don't,  or  you  would 
have  been  more  strictly  upon  yma  guard.  Let  me  eaqpUun  my  meaning 
to  you — ^remember  how  poor  we  are." 

Mrs.  Nickleby  shook  hor  head,  and  sud  through  her  tears  that 
poverty  was  not  a  crime. 

^^  No,"  said  Nicholas,  '*  and  for  that  very  reason  poverty  should  en- 
gender an  honest  pride,  that  it  may  not  lead  and  tempt  us  to  unworthy 
actions,  and  that  we  may  preserve  the  self-respect  which  a  hewer  of 
wood  and  drawer  of  water  may  maintain — and  does  better  in  main* 
taining  than  a  monarch  his.  Think  what  we  owe  to  these  two 
brothers ;  remember  what  they  have  done  and  do  every  day  for  us  with 
a  generosity  and  delicacy  for  which  the  devotion  of  our  whole  lives 
would  be  a  most  imperfect  and  inadequate  return.  What  kind  of  return 
would  that  be  which  would  be  comprised  in  our  permitting  their 
nephew,  their  only  relative,  whom  they  regard  as  a  son,  and  for  whom 
it  would  be  mere  childishness  to  suppose  they  have  not  formed  plans 
suitably  adapted  to  the  education  he  has  had,  and  the  fortune  he  wiU 
inherit — in  our  permitting  him  to  marry  a  portionless  girl  so  dosdy 
connected  with  us,  that  the  irresistible  inference  must  be  that  he  was 
entrapped  by  a  plot ;  that  it  was  a  deliberate  scheme  and  a  speculatkio 
amongst  us  three.  Bring  the  matter  clearly  before  yourself,  mother. 
Now,  how  would  you  feel  if  they  were  married,  and  the  brothers  coming 
here  on  one  of  those  kind  errands  which  bring  them  here  so  often,  you 
had  to  break  out  to  them  the  truth  ?  Would  you  be  at  ease,  and  feel 
that  you  had  played  an  honest,  open,  part  ?  * 

Poor  Mrs.  Nickleby,  crying  more  and  more,  murmured  that  of  course 
Mr.  Frank  would  ask  the  consent  of  his  uncles  first 

^^  Why,  to  be  sure,  that  would  place  him  in  a  better  situation  with 
them/'  said  Nicholas,  ^^  but  we  should  still  be  open  to  the  same  suspi- 
cions, the  distance  between  us  would  still  be  as  great,  the  advantages 
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to  be  gained  would  still  be  as  manifest  as  now.  We  may  be  reckoning 
without  our  host  in  all  this,"  he  added  more  cheerfullj,  ^'  and  I  trust, 
and  almost  belieye  we  are.  If  it  be  otherwise,  I  have  that  confidence 
in  Kate  that  I  know  she  will  feel  as  I  do,  and  in  you,  dear  mother,  to 
be  assured  that  after  a  little  consideration  you  will  do  the  same." 

After  many  more  representations  and  entreaties,  Nicholas  obtained  a 
promise  firom  Mrs.  Nickleby  that  she  would  try  all  she  could  to  think 
as  he  did,  and  that  if  Mr.  Frank  perseyered  in  his  attentions  she  would 
endeavour  to  discourage  them,  or,  at  the  least,  would  render  him  no 
countenance  or  assistance.  He  determined  to  forbear  mentioning  the 
sabject  to  Kate  until  he  was  quite  convinced  there  existed  a  real  neces- 
sity for  his  doing  so,  and  resolved  to  assure  himself,  as  well  as  he  could 
by  close  personsJ  observation,  of  the  exact  position  of  aflfairs.  This 
was  a  very  wise  resolution,  but  he  was  prevented  from  putting  it  in 
practice  by  a  new  source  of  anxiety  and  uneasiness. 

Smike  became  alarmingly  ill ;  so  reduced  and  exhausted  that  he 
could  scarcely  move  from  room  to  room  without  assistance,  and  so  worn 
and  emaciated  that  it  was  painful  to  look  upon  him.  Nicholas  was 
warned  by  the  same  medical  authority  to  whom  he  had  at  first  appealed, 
that  the  last  chance  and  hope  of  his  life  depended  on  his  being  instantly 
removed  from  London.  That  part  of  Devonshire  in  which  Nicholas 
bad  been  himself  bred  when  a  boy,  was  named  as  the  most  favourable 
spot ;  but  this  advice  was  cautiously  coupled  with  the  information,  that 
whoever  accompanied  him  thither  must  be  prepared  for  the  worst,  for 
every  token  of  rapid  consumption  had  appeared,  and  he  might  never 
return  alive. 

The  kind  brothers,  who  were  acquainted  with  the  poor  creature's  sad 
bistory,  despatched  old  Tim  to  be  present  at  this  consultation.  That 
same  morning,  Nicholas  was  summoned  by  brother  Charles  into  his 
private  room,  and  thus  addressed : 

^*  My  dear  sir,  no  time  must  be  lost.  This  lad  shall  not  die  if  such 
buman  means  as  we  can  use  can  save  his  life ;  neither  shall  he  die  alone, 
and  in  a  strange  place.  Remove  him  to-morrow  morning,  see  that  he 
baa  every  comfort  that  his  situation  requires,  and  don't  leave  him — 
don't  leave  him,  my  dear  sir,  until  you  know  that  there  is  no  longer  any 
immediate  danger.  It  would  be  hard  indeed  to  part  you  now — no,  no, 
no.  Tim  shall  wait  upon  you  to-night,  sir ;  Tim  shall  wait  upon  you 
to-niffht  with  a  parting  word  or  two.  Brother  Ned,  my  dear  fellow,  Mr. 
Nickleby  waits  to  shake  hands  and  say  good  bye;  Mr.  Nickleby  won't  be 
long  gone ;  this  poor  chap  will  soon  get  better — very  soon  get  better-^ 
and  flien  he'll  find  out  some  nice  homely  country  people  to  leave  him 
with,  and  go  backwards  and  forwards  sometimes — backwards  and 
forwards  you  know,  Ned — and  there's  no  cause  to  be  down-hearted,  for 
be'U  very  soon  get  better,  very  soon,  won't  he — won't  he,  Ned  ?  " 

What  Tim  Linkinwater  said,  or  what  he  brought  with  him  that 
night,  needs  not  to  be  told.  Next  morning  Nicholas  and  his  feeble 
companion  began  their  journey. 

And  who  but  one— and  that  one  he  who,  but  for  those  who  crowded 
round  him  then,  had  never  met  a  look  of  kindness,  or  known  a  word 
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tf  pi^—oodd  tdl  what  agonj  of  mind,  wliai  U^^^ 
vuiTwiiig  wnrrow,  woe  inToiTed  in  that  nd  paiiiiig! 

^See,"  cried  NiclialM  oigerly,  m  he  looked  from  Urn  oottoh  wWbw, 
^  they  are  ai  the  oomflr  of  the  lane  atyi!    And  bow  thmTe  Bj 
po(ff  Kate,  iRduNn  3roa  aaid  yoa  eooUUi  bear  to  aay  good  hf^ 
warav  hor  handkerchieL    Dto't  go  withoat  one  gmJuwi  of  fciwion  to 
KirtoT 

^I  caimai  make  it!**  cried  hie  tremUiiig  oompaaiQii,  idliiig  hack 
m  hie  ami  and  ooreriiig  hie  eyes.  ^ Do  jfoa  ese  kernowl  babe 
there  atiU?" 

"^  Yea,  yea !"  aaid  NiahohMeameetly.  "^  1lMre»  ahe  wwreo  her  had 
again.  I  hsre  anaiAnd  it  iatt  yoii---aiid  now  they  are  out  of  mAL 
Do  not  giire  way  ao  hittedy,  dear  friend,  do  not.  Yoa  will  meet  thm 
an  again.** 

He  whom  he  thna  enoonnged,  raiaed  hia  wittMred  hands  mid  danped 
them  fervently  together. 

*^In  hearen — ^I  hnmbly  pny  to  Qod— -in  heamn!** 
.    It  aoonded  like  the  prayer  of  a  broken  heait. 


CHAPTER  LVL 

RALPH  NICKLEBYy  BAFFLED  BT  HIS  NEPHEW  IN  HIE  LATE  ]>EBI0ir, 
HATCHES  A  SCHEME  OF  RETALIATION  WHICH  ACCIDENT  8trGGBBX8 
TO  HUC,   and  TAKES  INTO  HIS  COUNSELS  A  TRIED  AUXIUART. 


The  course  which  these  adyenturas  shape  oot  for  thanadyea 
imperatively  call  upon  the  historian  to  obeerre,  now  demands  that  tiiey 
should  revert  to  thd  point  they  attained  previoaa  to  the  oommenemaeBi 
of  the  last  chapter,  when  Ralph  Nickleby  and  Arthur  CMde  were  left 
together  in  the  house  where  doith  had  so  suddenly  reared  hia  dark  and 
heavy  banner. 

With  clenched  hands,  and  teeth  grennd  together  so  firm  and  tight 
that  no  locking  of  the  jaws  could  for  the  time  have  fixed  and  liv^M 
them  more  se<mrdy,  Ralph  stood  for  some  minutes  in  the  same  attitude 
in  which  he  had  kst  addressed  his  nephew :  breathing  heavily,  hat  as  rigid 
and  motionless  in  other  respects  as  if  he  had  been  a  braien  statue.  Aifeer 
a  time^  he  began  by  slow  d^reea,  as  a  man  rousii^  himsdf  from  heavy 
alnmber,  to  r3ax.  F<Mr  a  moment  he  shook  his  daaped  fist  stealthily 
and  savagdy  towards  the  door  by  which  Nicholaa  had  disiqppeared,  and 
then  thrusting  it  into  his  breast  as  if  to  repress  by  force  even  this  show 
of  passion,  turned  round  and  confronted  the  leas  hardy  usurer,  who  had 
not  yet  risen  from  the  ground. 

The  cowering  wretch,  who  still  shook  in  every  limb,  and  whoae  fsw 
grey  hairs  trembled  and  quivered  on  his  head  with  abject  dismay, 
tottered  to  his  feet  as  he  met  Ralph's  eye,  and  fihiriding  hia  hc9  with 
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both  hands,  protesied  while  he  crept  towards  the  door  that  it  was  no 
fiuilt  of  his. 

^^  Who  said  it  was,  man  ? "  returned  Ralph,  in  a  suppressed  Yoicie. 
"Who  said  it  was?" 

**'  Yon  looked  as  if  you  thought  I  was  to  hlame,"  said  Grride,  iimidljr. 

^*  Pshaw  i"  Ralph  muttered,  forcing  a  laugh.  ^  I  blame  him  for  not 
fiying  an  hour  hn^er— -one  hour  longer  would  haye  been  long  enough*- 
I  blame  no  one  else." 

^'  N — ^n—- no  one  else  ?"  said  Gride. 

^  Not  ibr  this  mischance,"  replied  Ralph.  ^^  I  have  an  old  score  te 
dear  with  'tiiat — that  young  fellow  who  has  carried  off  your  mistress,  but 
that  has  nothing  to  do  with  his  blustering  just  now,  for  we  should  sooa 
have  been  quit  of  him,  but  for  this  cursed  accident." 

There  was  something  so  unnatural  in  the  constrained  calmness  with 
which  Ralph  Nickleby  spoke,  when  ooupied  with  the  liyid  face,  the 
horrible  expression  of  the  features  to  which  every  nerve  and  muscle  as 
it  twitched  and  throbbed  with  a  spasm  whose  workings  no  effort  could 
conceal,  gave  every  instant  some  new  and  frightful  aspect — there  was 
something  so  unnatural  and  ghastly  in  the  contrast  between  his  harsh, 
alow,  steady  voice  (only  altered  by  a  certain  halting  of  the  breath 
whidi  made  him  pause  between  almost  every  word  like  a  drunken  maa 
bent  upon  iqpeaking  plainly),  and  these  evidences  oi  the  most  intense  and 
▼iolent  passions,  and  the  s^ggle  he  made  to  keep  them  imder,  that  if 
the  dead  body  which  lay  above  had  stood  instead  of  him  before  the 
cowering  Gride,  it  could  scarcely  have  presented  a  q)ectacle  which 
would  have  terrified  him  more. 

**'  The  coach,"  said  Ralph  after  a  time,  during  which  he  had  stru^led 
VkB  tome  strong  man  against  a  fit.  ''We  came  in  a  coac^.  ^  it 
— waiting?" 

Glide  gladly  availed  himself  of  the  pretext  for  going  to  the  window 
to  see,  ai^  Ralph,  kee|Mng  his  &ce  steadily  the  other  way,  tore  at  his 
shirt  with  the  hand  which  he  had  thrust  into  his  breast,  and  muttered 
im  «  hoarse  whisper— 

^  Ten  thousand  pounds !  He  said  ten  thovsand !  The  precise  sum 
paid  in  bnt  yesterday  for  the  two  mortgages,  and  which  would  have 
goae  out  again  at  heavy  interest  to-morrow.  If  that  house  has  foiled, 
and  he  the  first  to  bring  the  news ! — Is  the  coach  there  ?  " 

''  Yes,  yes,"  said  Gride,  startled  by  the  fierce  tone  of  the  inquiry. 
^It  s  here.     Dear,  dear,  what  a  fiery  man  you  are ! " 

^  Come  here,"  said  Ralph,  beckoning  to  him.  ''  We  mustn't  make 
a  show  of  being  disturbed.     We'll  go  down  arm  in  arm." 

^  But  you  pinch  me  black  and  olue,"  urged  Gride,  writhing  with 
pain. 

Ralph  threw  him  off  impatiently,  and  descending  the  stairs  with  his 
usual  firm  and  heavy  tread,  got  into  the  coach.  Arthur  Gride  followed. 
After  looking  doubtfully  at  Ralph  when  the  man  asked  where  he  was 
to  drive,  and  finding  that  he  remained  silent,  and  expressed  no  wish 
upon  the  subject,  .^hur  mentioned  his  own  house,  and  thither  thej 
psooeeded. 
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On  iheir  waj,  Balph  sat  in  theliirihert  oonur  with  folded  anoty  and 
nttered  not  a  word.  With  hi?  chin  sank  npon  his  breaa^  and  Ua 
downcast  eyes  qnite  hidden  hy  the  contraction  of  his  knotted  hrowa^  he 
might  haTo  been  asleep  for  any  sien  of  conacionsneea  he  gKve,  until  the 
ooaoh  stopped,  when  he  raised  his  head,  and  glancing  throogh  the 
window  inquired  what  place  that  was. 

^  My  hoose,"  answered  the  disconsolate  Gride^  affected  feAasjps  by 
its  loneliness.     *^  Oh  dear !  my  house." 

^  True,"  said  Ralph.  '*  I  lukye  not  oheerred  the  way  we  came.  I 
should  like  a  glass  of  water.     You  have  that  in  the  house^  I  suppose  ?" 

^  You  shall  hare  a  glass  of— of  anything  you  like,"  answered  Gride^ 
with  a  groan.    '^  It's  no  use  knocking,  coachman.     Ring  the  belL" 

The  man  rang,  and  rang,  and  rang  again ;  then  km^ed  until  the 
street  re-echoed  with  the  sounds ;  then  listened  at  the  keyhole  of  the 
door.     Nobody  came,  and  the  house  was  silent  as  the  grave. 

^^  HoVs  this?"  said  Ralph  impatiently. 

^  Peg  is  so  Tery  deaf^"  answered  Chride  with  a  look  of  anxiety  and 
alarm.     ^'  Oh  dear !     Ring  again,  coachman.    She  sees  the  belL" 

Again  the  man  rang  and  knocked,  and  knocked  and  rang  again. 
Some  of  the  neighbours  threw  up  their  windows  and  called  acvoes  the 
street  to  each  other  that  old  Qiide's  housekeeper  must  have  dropped 
down  dead.  Others  collected  round  the  coach  and  gave  vent  to  varioos 
surmises ;  some  held  that  she  had  fallen  asleep,  some  that  she  had 
burnt  herself  to  death,  some  that  she  had  got  drunk ;  and  one  very  fiit 
man  that  she  had  seen  something  to  eat  which  had  fri^tened  her  so 
much  (not  being  used  to  it)  that  she  had  faHlen.  into  a  fit.  Hue  htb 
suggestion  particularly  delmhted  the  bystanders,  who  cheered  it  xather 
uproariously,  and  were  with  some  d^culty  deterred  from  dropping 
down  the  area  and  breaking  open  the  kitchen  door  to  ascertain  the  fact. 
Nor  was  this  all,  for  rumours  having  gone  abroad  that  Arthur  was  to 
be  married  that  morning,  very  particular  inquiries  were  made  after  the 
bride,  who  was  held  by  the  majority  to  be  disguised  in  the  person  of 
Mr.  Ralph  Nickleby,  which  gave  rise  to  much  jocose  indignation  at  the 
public  appearance  of  a  bride  in  boots  and  pantaloons,  and  called  forth  a 
great  many  hoots  and  groans.  At  length  the  two  money-lenders 
obtained  shelter  in  a  house  next  door,  and  being  accommodated  with  a 
ladder,  clambered  over  the  wall  of  the  back  yard,  which  was  not  a  high 
one,  and  descended  in  safety  on  the  other  side. 

^'  I  am  almost  afraid  to  go  in,  I  declare,"  said  Arthur,  turning  to 
Ralph  when  they  were  alone.  ^^  Suppose  she  should  be  murdered— 
lying  with  her  brains  knocked  out  by  a  pokep— eh  ?" 

^^  Suppose  she  were,"  said  Ralph,  hoarsely.  ^*  I  tell  you  I  wish  sndi 
things  were  more  common  than  they  are,  and  more  easily  done.  You 
may  stare  and  shiver — I  do  1" 

Ue  applied  himself  to  a  pump  in  the  yard,  and  having  taken  a  deep 
draught  of  water  and  flung  a  quantity  on  his  head  and  fiace,  regained 
his  accustomed  manner  and  led  the  way  into  the  house,  Gride  following 
close  at  his  heels. 

It  was  the  same  dark  place  as  ever :  every  room  dismal  and  siknt 
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$a  it  was  wont  to  be,  and  every  ghostly  article  of  furniture  in  its  cus- 
tomary place.  The  iron  heart  of  the  old  grim  clock  undisturbed  by  all 
the  noise  without,  still  beat  heavily  within  its  dusty  case,  the  tottering 
presses  slunk  firom  the  sight  as  usual  in  their  melancholy  comers,  the 
echoes  of  footsteps  returned  the  same  dreary  sound ;  the  long-legged 
spider  paused  in  his  nimble  run,  and  scared  by  the  sight  of  men  in  that 
lus  dull  domain,  hung  motionless  upon  the  wall  counterfeiting  death 
until  they  should  have  passed  him  by. 

From  cellar  to  garret  went  the  two  usurers  opening  every  creaking 
door  and  looking  mto  every  deserted  room.  But  no  Peg  was  there. 
At  last  they  sat  them  down  in  the  apartment  which  Arthur  Gride 
usually  inhabited,  to  rest  after  their  search. 

^^  The  hag  is  out  on  some  preparation  for  your  wedding  festivities,  I 
suppose,"  said  Ralph  preparing  to  depart.  *'^  See  here.  I  destroy  the 
bond ;  we  shall  never  need  it  now." 

Gride  who  had  been  peering  narrowly  about  the  room  fell  at  that 
moment  upon  his  knees  before  a  large  chest,  and  uttered  a  terrible  yelL 

^^  How  now  ?"  said  Ralph  looking  sternly  round. 

"  Robbed !  robbed !"  screamed  Arthur  Gride. 

**  Robbed!  of  money?" 

*•  No,  no,  no.     Worse,  far  worse." 

**  Of  what  then  ?"  demanded  Ralph. 

^  Worse  than  money,  worse  than  money  ! "  cried  the  old  man,  cast- 
ing the  papers  out  of  the  chest,  like  some  beast  tearing  up  the  earth. 
'^  She  had  better  have  stolen  money — all  my  money — I  haven't  much. 
She  had  better  have  made  me  a  beggar,  than  have  done  this ! " 

**  Done  what  V  said  Ralph.     "  Done  what,  you  devil's  dotard  ?  " 

Still  Gride  made  no  answer,  but  tore  and  scratched  among  the 
papers,  and  yelled  and  screeched  like  a  fiend  in  torment. 

*^  There  is  something  missing,  you  say,"  said  Ralph,  shaking  him 
fhriously  by  the  collar.     "  What  is  it  ?  " 

^  Papers,  deeds.  I  am  a  ruined  man — ^lost — ^lost !  I  am  robbed, 
I  am  ruined.  She  saw  me  reading  it — ^reading  it  of  late. — I  did  very 
often. — She  watched  me — saw  me  put  it  in  the  box  that  fitted  into  this 
^the  box  is  gone — she  has  stolen  it. — Damnation  seize  her,  she  has 
robbed  me !" 

'*  Of  what !"  cried  Ralph,  on  whom  a  sudden  light  appeared  to 
break,  for  his  eyes  flashed  and  his  frame  trembled  with  agiifttion  as  he 
dutched  Gride  by  his  bony  arm.     ^'  Of  what  ?" 

^^She  don't  know  what  it  is;  she  can't  read !"  shrieked  Gride,  not 
heeding  the  inquiry.  '^  There's  only  one  way  in  which  money  can  be 
made  of  it,  and  that  is  by  taking  it  to  her.  Somebody  will  read  it  for 
her  and  tell  her  what  to  do.  She  and  her  accomplice  will  get  money 
for  it  and  be  let  off  besides ;  they'll  make  a  merit  of  it — ^say  they  found 
it— knew  it — and  be  evidence  against  me.  The  only  person  it  will  faXL 
upon  is  me — ^me — me  1" 

^^  Patience  !"  said  Ralph,  clutching  him  still  tighter  and  eyeing  him 
with  a  sidelong  look,  so  fixed  and  eager  as  sufficiently  to  denote  that  he 
had  some  hidc^n  purpose  in  what  he  was  about  to  say.     '^  Hear  reason. 
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She  can't  have  been  gone  long.  Fll  call  the  polke.  Cxive  jon  but 
mformation  of  what  she  has  stolen,  and  the/U  lay  hands  upon  her, 
tmst  me. — Here — help !" 

^  No-— no-— no,"  screamed  the  old  man  putting  his  hand  upon  Ralph  s 
mouth.     "  I  can't,  I  daren't." 

«  Help !  help ! "  cried  Ralph. 

*^  No,  no,  no,"  shrieked  the  other,  stamping  upon  the  ground  with 
the  energy  of  a  madman.     *'  I  tell  you  no.     I  daren't — I  daren't !" 

**  Daren't  make  this  robbery  public  ?"  said  Ralph  eagerly. 

"No!"  rejoined  Gride,  wringing  his  hands.  "Hush!  Hush!  Not 
a  word  of  this ;  not  a  word  must  be  said.  I  am  undone.  WhicheTer 
way  I  turn,  I  am  undone.  I  am  betrayed.  I  shall  be  giren  up.  I 
^all  die  in  Newgate ! " 

With  frantic  exclamations  such  as  these,  and  with  many  others  in 
which  fear,  grief,  and  rage,  were  strangely  blended,  the  panic-stricken 
wretch  gradually  subdued  his  first  loud  outcry  until  it  had  softened 
down  into  a  low  despairing  moan  chequered  now  and  then  by  a  howl 
as,  going  over  such  papers  as  were  left  in  the  chest,  he  discoyered  some 
new  loss.  With  very  little  excuse  for  departing  so  abruptly,  Ralph 
left  him,  and  greatly  disappointing  the  loiterers  outside  the  house  by 
telling  them  there  was  nothing  the  matter,  got  into  the  coach  and  was 
driven  to  his  own  home. 

A  letter  lay  on  his  table.  He  let  it  lie  there  for  some  time  as  if  he 
had  not  the  courage  to  open  it,  but  at  length  did  so  and  turned  deadly 
pale. 

"  The  worst  has  happened,"  he  said,  "  the  house  has  failed.  I  see- 
the rumour  was  abroad  in  the  City  last  night,  and  reached  the  ears 
of  those  merchants.    Well — well!" 

He  strode  violently  up  and  down  the  room  and  stopped  again. 

"  Ten  thousand  pounds  !  And  only  lying  there  for  a  day — for  one 
day  I  How  many  anxious  years,  how  many  pinching  days  and  sleep- 
less nights,  before  I  scraped  together  tliat  ten  thousand  pounds ! — Ten 
thousand  pounds !  How  many  proud  painted  dames  would  have 
fawned  and  smiled,  and  how  many  spendthrift  blockheads  done  me  lip- 
service  to  my  face  and  cursed  me  in  their  hearts,  while  I  turned  that 
ten  thousand  pounds  into  twenty  I  While  I  ground,  and  pinched,  and 
used  these  needy  borrowers  for  my  pleasure  and  profit,  what  smooth- 
tongued speeches,  and  courteous  looks,  and  civil  letters  they  would  have 
given  me  1  The  cant  of  the  lying  world  is,  that  men  like  me  compass 
our  riches  by  dissimulation  and  treachery,  by  fawning,  cringing,  and 
stooping.  Why,  how  many  lies,  what  mean  and  abject  evasions,  what 
humbled  behaviour  from  upstarts  who,  but  for  my  money,  would  spurn 
me  aside  as  they  do  their  Ixjtters  every  day,  would  that  ten  thousand 
pounds  have  brought  me  in  I — Grant  that  I  had  doubled  it — ^made  cent, 
per  cent. — for  every  sovereign  told  another — there  would  not  be  one 
piece  of  money  in  all  that  heap  of  coin  which  wouldn't  represent  ten 
thousand  mean  and  paltry  lies,  told — not  by  the  money-lender,  oh  no ! 
but  by  the  money-borrowers — your  liberal,  thoughtless,  generous,  dash- 
ing folks,  who  wouldn't  be  so  mean  as  save  a  sixpence  for  the  world." 
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Striving  as  it  would  seem  to  lose  part  of  the  bitterness  of  his  regrets 
in  the  bitterness  of  these  other  thoughts,  Ralph  continued  to  pace  the 
room.  There  was  less  and  less  of  resolution  in  his  manner  as  his  mind 
gradually  reverted  to  his  loss ;  and  at  length,  dropping  into  his  elbow- 
chair  and  grasping  its  sides  so  firmly  that  they  creaked  again,  he  said, 
between  his  set  teeth : 

^  The  time  has  been  when  nothing  could  have  moved  me  like  the 
loss  of  this  great  sum — nothing,  for  births,  deaths,  marriages,  and  every 
•vent  which  is  of  interest  to  moat  men,  had  (unless  it  is  connected  wi^ 
gain  or  loss  of  money)  no  interest  for  me.  But  now  I  swear,  I  mix 
«p  with  the  lofiBy  his  triumph  in  telling  it.  If  he  had  brought  it  about, 
— -I  almost  feel  as  if  he  had — I  couldn't  hate  him  more.  Let  me  but 
letaliate  upon  him,  by  degrees  however  slow ;  let  me  but  begin  to  get 
the  better  of  him,  let  me  but  turn  the  scale,  and  I  can  bear  it." 

His  mecGtations  were  long  and  deep.     They  terminated  in  his  de- 

Satching  a  letter  by  Newman,  addressed  to  Mr.  Squeers  at  the  Saracen  8 
ead,  with  instructions  to  inquire  whether  he  had  arrived  in  town, 
and  if  so,  to  wait  an  answer.  Newman  brought  back  the  information 
that  Mr.  Squeers  had  come  by  mail  that  morning,  and  had  received  the 
letter  in  bed ;  but  that  he  sent  his  duty,  and  word  that  he  would  get 
up  and  wait  upon  Mr.  Nickleby  directly. 

The  interval  between  the  delivery  of  this  message  and  the  arrival 
•f  Mv.  Squeers  was  very  short,  but  before  he  came,  Ralph  had  sup- 
prooood  every  sign  of  emotion,  and  once  more  regained  the  luunl, 
immoveable,  inflexible  manner  which  was  habitual  to  him,  and  to  which, 
perhaps,  was  ascribable  no  small  part  of  the  influence  which,  over  many 
■len  of  no  very  strong  prejudices  on  the  score  of  morality,  he  could 
exert  almost  at  will. 

**  Well,  Mr.  Squeers,"  he  said,  welcoming  that  worthy  with  his 
aocnstomed  smile,  of  which  a  sharp  look  and  a  thoughtful  firown  were 
part  and  parcel.—-^'  how  do  you  do  ? " 

**  Why,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Squeers,  "  I'm  pretty  well.  So's  the  family, 
and  so's  the  boys,  except  for  a  sort  of  rash  as  is  a  running  through  the 
school,  and  rather  puts  'em  off  their  feed.  But  it's  a  ill  wind  as  blows 
no  good  to  nobody  ;  that's  what  I  always  say  when  them  lads  has  a  wisi- 
tation.  A  wisitation,  sir,  is  the  lot  of  mortality.  Mortality  itself,  sir,  is 
a  wisitation.  The  world  is  chock  full  of  wisitations ;  and  if  a  boy  repines 
at  a  wisitation  and  makes  you  uncomfortable  with  his  noise,  he  must 
have  his  head  punched.     That's  going  according  to  the  scripter,  that  is." 

**  Mr.  Squeers,"  said  Ralph,  drily. 

«  Sir." 

"  We'll  avoid  these  precious  morsels  of  morality  if  you  please,  and. 
talk  of  business." 

"With  all  my  heart,  sir,"    rejoined  Squeers,  "and  first  let  me 

—        " 

■■3^ — T 

"  Furst  let  ms  say,  if  you  please Noggs  ! " 

Newman  presented  himself  when  the  summons  had  been  twice  or 
tiizice  repeated,  and  asked  if  hb  master  called. 

"  I  did.     Go  to  your  dinner.     And  go  at  once.    Do  yon  hear  ?* 
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^'  It  an't  time,"  said  Newman,  doggedly. 

^'  My  time  is  yours,  and  I  say  it  is,"  returned  Ralph. 

**  You  alter  it  every  day,"  said  Newman.     **  It  isn't  fiiir." 

^'  You  don  t  keep  many  cooks,  and  can  easily  apologize  to  them  for 
the  trouble,"  retorted  Ralph.     "  Begone,  sir !" 

Ralph  not  only  issued  this  order  in  his  most  preieroptory  manner, 
but  under  pretence  of  fetching  some  papers  from  the  little  office,  saw  it 
obeyed,  and  when  Newman  had  left  the  house,  chained  the  door  to 
preyent  the  possibility  of  his  returning  secretly  by  means  of  his  latdi 
key. 

^^  I  have  reason  to  suspect  that  fellow,"  said  Ralph,  when  he  returned 
to  his  own  office.  ^'  Therefore,  until  I  have  thought  of  the  shortest 
and  least  troublesome  way  of  ruining  him,  I  hold  it  best  to  keep  him 
at  a  distance." 

^'  It  wouldn't  take  much  to  ruin  him,  I  should  think,"  said  Squeers, 
with  a  grin. 

^*'  Perhaps  not,"  answered  Ralph.  ^^  Nor  to  ruin  a  great  many  people 
whom  I  know.     You  were  going  to  say ?  " 

Ralph's  summary  and  matter-of-course  way  of  holding  up  this 
example  and  throwing  out  the  hint  that  followed  it,  had  evidently  an 
e£fect  (as  doubtless  it  was  designed  to  have)  upon  Mr.  Squeers,  who 
said,  after  a  little  hesitation  and  in  a  much  more  subdued  tone — 

^'  Why,  what  I  was  a  going  to  say,  sir,  is,  that  this  here  busineas 
regarding  of  that  ungrateful  and  hard-hearted  chap  Snawley  senior, 
puts  me  out  of  my  way,  and  occasions  a  inconveniency  quite  unparal- 
leled, besides,  as  I  may  say,  making,  for  whole  weeks  together,  Mrs. 
Squeers  a  perfect  widder.     It*s  a  pleasure  to  me  to  act  with  yx)u,  of 


course." 


4( 


Of  course,"  said  Ralph,  drily. 

Yes,  I  say,  of  course,"  resumed  Mr.  Squeers,  rubbing  his  knees, 
*'  but  at  tlie  same  time,  when  one  comes,  as  I  do  now,  better  than  two 
hundred  and  fifty  mile  to  take  a  afiferdavid,  it  does  put  a  man  out  a 
good  deal,  letting  alone  the  risk." 

"  And  where  may  the  risk  be,  IVIr.  Squeers  ?"  said  Ralph. 

"  I  said,  letting  alone  the  risk,"  replied  Squeers,  evasively. 

"  And  I  said,  where  was  the  risk  ?  " 

"  I  wasn't  complaining,  you  know,  Mr.  Nickleby,"  pleaded  Squeers. 
*'  Upon  my  word  I  never  see  such  a " 

"  I  ask  you  where  is  the  risk  ? "  repeated  Ralph,  emphatically. 

"  Where  the  risk  ?"  returned  Squeers,  rubbing  his  knees  still  harder. 
"  Why,  it  an't  necessary  to  mention — certain  subjects  is  best  awoided. 
Oh,  you  know  what  risk  I  mean." 

"  How  often  have  I  told  you,"  said  Ralph,  "  and  how  often  am  I  to 
tell  you,  that  you  run  no  risk  ?  What  have  you  sworn,  or  what  are 
you  asked  to  swear,  but  that  at  such  and  such  a  time  a  boy  was  left 
with  you  in  the  name  of  Smike  ;  that  he  was  at  your  school  for  a  given 
number  of  years,  was  lost  under  such  and  such  circumstances,  is  now 
found,  and  has  been  identified  by  you  in  such  and  such  keeping.  This 
is  all  true— is  it  not  ?" 
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"  Yes,*  replied  Sqneers,  "  that's  all  true.** 

**  Well,  then,"  said  Ralph,  "  what  risk  do  you  run  ?  Who  swears 
to  a  lie  but  Snawley — a  man  whom  I  hare  paid  much  less  than  I  have 
you  r 

**  He  certainly  did  it  cheap,  did  Snawley,"  observed  Squeers. 

*^  He  did  it  cheap !"  retorted  Ralph,  testily,  ^'  yes,  and  he  did  it 
well,  and  carries  it  off  with  a  hypocritical  face  and  a  sanctified  air,  but 
yon — ^risk !  What  do  you  mean  by  risk  ?  The  certificates  are  all 
genuine,  Snawley  ?uid  another  son,  he  has  been  married  twice,  his  first 
wife  is  dead,  none  but  her  ghost  could  tell  that  she  didn't  write  that 
letter,  none  but  Snawley  himself  can  tell  that  this  is  not  his  son  and 
that  his  son  is  food  for  worms.  The  only  perjury  is  Snawley's,  and  I 
fiuicy  he  is  pretty  well  used  to  it.     Where's  your  risk  ?" 

**  Why,  you  know,"  said  Squeers,  fidgeting  in  his  chair,  **  if  yo« 
come  to  that,  I  might  say  where's  yours  ?" 

**  You  might  say  where's  mine  ! "  returned  Ralph ;  "  you  may  say 
where's  mine.  I  don't  appear  in  the  business — ^neither  do  you.  All 
Snawle/s  interest  is  to  stick  well  to  the  story  he  has  told,  and  all  his 
risk  is  to  depart  from  it  in  the  least.  Talk  of  your  risk  in  the  con*- 
spiracy !" 

"  I  say,"  remonstrated  Squeers,  looking  uneasily  round ;  "  don't  call 
it  that — just  as  a  favour,  don't." 

**  Call  it  what  you  like,"  said  Ralph,  irritably,  "  but  attend  to  me. 
This  tale  was  originally  fabricated  as  a  means  of  deep  annoyance  against 
one  who  hurt  your  trade  and  half  cudgelled  you  to  death,  and  to  enable 
you  to  obtain  repossession  of  a  half-dead  drudge,  whom  you  wished  to 
regain,  because  while  you  wreaked  your  vengeance  on  him  for  his  share 
in  the  business,  you  knew  that  the  knowledge  that  he  was  again  in 
your  power  would  be  the  best  punishment  you  could  infiict  upon  your 
enemy.     Is  that  so,  Mr.  Squeers  ?" 

**Why,  sir,"  returned  Squeers,  almost  overpowered  by  the  deter- 
mination which  Ralph  displayed  to  make  everything  tell  against  him^ 
and  by  his  stem  unyielding  manner,  ^'  in  a  measure  it  was." 

**  What  does  that  mean?"  said  Ralph,  quietly. 

**  Why,  in  a  measure,  means,"  returned  Squeers,  "as  it  may  be  so  ; 
that  it  wasn't  aU  on  my  account,  because  you  had  some  old  grudge  to 
satisfy,  too." 

*'  If  I  had  not  had,"  said  Ralph,  in  no  way  abashed  by  the  reminder, 
•*  do  you  think  I  should  have  helped  you  ?" 

**  Why  no,  I  don't  suppose  you  would,"  Squeers  replied.  "  I  only 
wanted  that  point  to  be  all  square  and  straight  between  us." 

"  How  can  it  ever  be  otherwise  ?"  retorted  Ralph.  "Except  that 
account  is  against  me,  for  I  spend  money  to  gratify  my  hatred,  and  yoti 
pocket  it,  and  gratify  yours  at  the  same  time.  You  are  at  least  as 
avaricious  as  you  are  revengeful— so  am  I.  Which  is  best  off?  You, 
who  win  money  and  revenge  at  the  same  time  and  by  the  same  process, 
and  who  are  at  all  events  sure  of  money,  if  not  of  revenge  ;  or  I,  who 
am  only  sure  of  spending  money  in  any  case,  and  can  but  win  bare 
revenge  at  last?" 
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As  Mr.  Squeers  could  only  answer  tliis  prqKwitian  by  dungs  and 
smiles,  Ralph  sternly  bade  him  be  silent,  aad  tiianklal  thai  he  was  so 
well  off,  and  then  fixing  his  eyes  steadily  upon  him,  proceeded  to  say-* 

First,  that  Nicholas  had  thwarted  him  in  a  plan  he  had  formed  kr 
the  disposal  in  marriage  of  a  certain  young  lady,  and  bad,  in  the  ood- 
Aision  attendant  upon  her  father's  sudden  death,  aecured  that  lady 
himself  and  borne  her  off  in  triumph* 

Secondly,  that  by  some  will  or  settlement — certainly  by  some  ia- 
atrument  in  writing,  which  must  contain  the  young  lady's  name,  and 
oould  be  therefore  easily  selected  from  others,  if  access  to  the  plaoe 
where  it  was  deposited  were  once  secured — she  was  entitled  to  property 
which,  if  the  existence  of  this  deed  ever  became  known  to  her,  would 
make  her  husband  (and  Ralph  represented  that  Nicholas  was  certain  to 
marry  her)  a  rich  and  prosperous  man,  and  most  formidable  enemy. 

Thirdly,  that  this  deed  had  beim,  with  others,  stolea  from  one  who 
bad  himself  obtained  or  concealed  it  fraudulently,  and  who  feared  to 
take  any  steps  for  its  recovery  ;  and  that  he  (Ralph)  knew  the  tbiel 

To  all  this,  Mr.  Squeers  listened  with  greedy  ears  that  devoured 
every  syllable,  and  with  his  one  eye  and  his  mouth  wide  open :  mar- 
velling for  what  special  reason  he  was  honoured  with  so  much  of 
Ralph's  confidence,  and  to  what  it  all  tended. 

'^  Now,"  said  Ralph,  leaning  forward,  and  placing  bis  hand  oa 
Squeers's  arm,  ^^  hear  the  design  which  I  have  conceived,  and  wfaich  I 
must — I  say,  must,  if  I  can  ripen  it— -have  carried  into  execution.  No 
advantage  can  be  reaped  from  this  deed,  whatever  it  is,  save  by  the 
girl  herself,  or  her  husband,  and  the  possession  of  this  deed  by  one  or 
other  of  them  is  indispensable  to  any  advantage  being  gained.  TTuit  I 
have  discovered  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt.  I  want  that  deed 
brought  here,  that  I  may  give  the  man  who  brings  it  fifty  pounds  ia 
gold,  and  burn  it  to  ashes  before  bis  face." 

Mr.  Squeers,  after  following  with  his  eye  the  action  of  Ralph's  hand 
towards  the  fire- place  as  if  he  were  at  that  moment  consuming  the 
paper,  drew  a  long  breath,  and  said — 

"  Yes  ;  but  w  bo's  to  bring  it  ?  " 

"  Nobody,  perhaps,  for  much  is  to  be  done  before  it  can  be  got  at," 
said  Ralph.     "  But  if  anybody — you." 

Mr.  Squeers's  first  tokens  of  consternation,  and  his  flat  relinquishment 
of  the  tafik,  would  have  staggered  most  men,  if  they  had  not  occasioned 
an  utter  abandonment  of  the  proposition.  On  Ralph  they  produced 
not  the  slightest  effect.  Resuming  when  the  schoolmaster  had  quite 
talked  himself  out  of  breath,  as  coolly  as  if  he  had  never  been  inter- 
rupted, Ralph  proceeded  to  expatiate  on  such  features  of  the  case  as  he 
deemed  it  most  advisable  to  Liy  the  greatest  stress  upon. 

These  were,  the  age,  decrepitude,  and  weakness  of  Mrs.  SHderskew, 
the  great  improbability  of  her  having  any  accomplice  or  even  acquaiot- 
ance,  taking  into  account  her  secluded  habits,  and  her  long  residence  ia 
such  a  house  as  Gride's ;  the  strong  reason  there  was  to  suppose  that 
the  robbery  was  not  the  result  of  a  concerted  plan,  otherwise  she  would 
have  watched  an  opportunity  of  carrying  off  a  sum  of  money,  or  even 
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iot  her  being  in  want  (io  which  the  same  argument  applied) ;  Hia 
difficulty  she  would  be  placed  in  when  ahe  benm  to  think  on  what  she 
had  done,  and  found  heraelf  incumbered  with  documents  of  whose 
aature  she  was  utterly  ignorant ;  and  the  comparative  ease  with  which 
aomeibody,  with  a  fuU  knowledge  of  her  position,  obtaining  access  iA 
lier  and  working  upon  her  fears,  if  necessary,  might  worm  himself  into 
her  oonfidence,  and  obtain,  under  one  pretence  or  another,  free  poeeessio« 
of  the  deed.  To  these  were  added  such  considerations  as  the  constant 
readence  of  Mr.  Squeers  at  a  long  distance  from  London,  which 
rendered  his  association  with  Mrs.  Sliderskew  a  mere  masquerading 
frolic,  in  which  nobody  was  likely  to  recognise  him  either  at  the  time  or 
afterwards ;  the  impossibility  of  Ralph's  undertaking  the  task  himself, 
being  already  known  to  her  by  sight,  and  various  comments  upon  the 
uncommon  tact  and  experience  of  Mr.  Squeers,  which  would  make  his 
overreaching  one  old  woman  a  mere  matter  of  child's  play  and  amuse- 
ment. In  addition  to  these  influences  and  persuasions,  Ralph  drew, 
with  his  utmost  skill  and  power,  a  vivid  picture  of  the  defeat  whidi 
Nicholas  would  sustain  should  they  succeed,  in  linking  himself  to  a 
beggar  where  he  expected  to  wed  an  heiress — glanced  at  the  immeasur- 
•bw  importance  it  must  be  to  a  man  situated  as  Squeers,  to  preserve  such 
a  friend  as  himself — dwelt  on  a  long  train  of  benefits  conferred  sinc^ 
flieir  hnt  acquaintance,  when  he  had  reported  favourably  of  his  treat- 
of  a  sickly  boy  who  had  died  under  his  hands  (and  whose  death 
very  convenient  to  Ralph  and  his  clients,  but  this  he  did  not  say), 
aad  finally  hinted  that  the  fifty  pounds  might  be  increased  to  seventy- 
five,  or  in  the  event  of  very  great  success,  even  to  a  hundred. 

These  arguments  at  length  concluded,  Mr.  Squeers  crossed  his  legs 
and  uncrossed  them,  and  scratched  his  head,  and  rubbed  his  eye,  and 
lined  the  palms  of  his  hands,  and  bit  his  nails,  and  after  exhibiting 
other  signs  of  restlessness  and  indecision,  asked  ^'  whether  one 
Imadied  pound  was  the  highest  that  Mr.  Nickleby  could  go."  Being 
jHMwered  in  the  affirmative,  he  became  restless  again,  and  after  some 
4honriit,  and  an  unsuccessful  inquiry  ^^  whether  he  couldn't  go  another 
fifty, '  said  he  supposed  he  must  try  and  do  the  most  he  could  for  a  friend, 
which  was  always  his  maxim,  and  therefore  he  undertook  the  job. 

^  But  how  are  you  to  get  at  the  woman  ?"  he  said ;  ^^  that's  what  it 
if  as  puzdes  me." 

"  I  may  not  get  at  her  at  all,"  replied  Ralph,  "  but  I'll  try.  I  have 
kanted  down  people  in  this  city  before  now  who  have  been  better  hid 
than  she,  and  I  know  quarters  in  which  a  guinea  or  two  carefully 
Bjpeai  will  often  solve  darker  riddles  than  this — ay,  and  keep  them 
^oae  too,  if  need  be.  I  hear  my  man  ringing  at  the  door.  We  may 
as  well  part.  You  had  better  not  come  to  and  frOy  but  wait  till  you 
bear  from  me." 

^  Crood !"  returned  Squeers.  ^^  I  say,  if  you  shouldn't  find  her  out, 
iroall  pay  expenses  at  the  Saracen,  and  something  for  loss  of  time  ?" 

*•  Weil,"  said  Ralph,  testily ;  "  yes.  You  have  nothing  more  to 
•ay?" 

JS^neers,  shaking  hie  head,  Ralph  accompanied  him  to  the  street- 
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door,  and  audibly  wondering,  for  the  edification  of  Newman,  why  it 
was  fastened  as  if  it  were  night,  let  him  in  and  Bqneen  oot^  and 
returned  to  his  own  room. 

**  Now  ! "  he  muttered,  doggedly.  "  Come  what  come  may,  for 
the  present  I  am  firm  and  unsnakeu.  Let  me  but  retriere  this  one 
small  portion  of  my  loss  and  disgrace.  Let  me  but  defeat  him  in  this 
one  hope,  dear  to  his  heart  as  I  know  it  must  be.  Let  me  but  do  this, 
and  it  shall  be  the  first  link  in  such  a  chain,  which  I  will  wind  aboat 
him,  as  never  man  forged  yet." 
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CHAPTER  LVII. 

HOW    RALPH   NICKLEBY's    AUXILIARY   WENT    ABOUT    HIS    WORK,   AUD 

HOW   HE   PROSPERED  WITH   IT. 

It  was  a  dark,  wet,  gloomy  night  in  autumn,  when  in  an  upper 
room  of  a  mean  house,  situated  in  an  obsciure  street  or  rather  court 
near  Lambeth,  there  sat  all  alone,  a  one-eyed  man  grotesquely  habited, 
either  for  lack  of  better  garments  or  for  purposes  of  disguise,  in  a  loose 
great-coat,  with  arms  half  as  long  again  as  his  own,  and  a  capacity  of 
breadth  and  length  which  would  have  admitted  of  his  winding  himsdf 
in  it,  head  and  all,  with  the  utmost  ease,  and  without  any  risk  of 
straining  the  old  and  greasy  material  of  which  it  was  composed. 

So  attired,  and  in  a  place  so  far  removed  from  his  usual  haunts  and 
occupations,  and  so  very  poor  and  wretched  in  its  character,  perhaps 
Mrs.  Squeers  herself  would  have  had  some  diflSculty  in  recognising  htf 
lord,  quickened  though  her  natural  sagacity  doubtless  would  have  been 
by  the  affectionate  yearnings  and  impulses  of  a  tender  wife.  But  Mrs. 
Squeers's  lord  it  was ;  and  in  a  tolei*ably  disconsolate  mood  Mrs.  Squeers's 
lord  appeared  to  be,  as,  helping  himself  from  a  black  bottle  which  stood 
on  the  table  beside  him,  he  cast  round  the  chamber  a  look,  in  which 
very  slight  regard  for  the  objects  within  view  was  plainly  mingled 
with  some  regretful  and  impatient  recollection  of  distant  scenes  and 
persons. 

There  were  certainly  no  particular  attractions,  either  in  the  room 
over  which  the  glance  of  Mr.  Squeers  so  discontentedly  wandered,  or 
in  the  narrow  street  into  which  it  might  have  penetrated,  if  he  had 
thought  fit  to  approach  the  window.  The  attic-chamber  in  which  he 
sat  was  bare  and  mean ;  the  bedstead,  and  such  few  other  articles  of 
necessary  furniture  as  it  contained,  of  the  commonest  description,  in  a 
most  crazy  state,  and  of  a  most  uninviting  appearance.  The  street  was 
muddy,  dirty,  and  deserted.  Having  but  one  outlet,  it  was  traversed 
by  few  but  the  inhabitants  at  any  time,  and  the  night  being  one  of  those 
on  which  most  people  are  glad  to  be  within  doors,  it  now  presented  no 
other  signs  of  life  than  the  dull  glimmering  of  poor  candies  from  the 
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dirty  windows,  and  few  sounds  but  the  pattering  of  the  rain,  and  occa- 
sionally the  heavy  closing  of  some  creaking  door. 

Mr.  Squeers  continued  to  look  disconsohitely  about  him,  and  to  listen 
to  these  noises  in  profound  silence,  broken  only  by  the  rustling  of  his 
large  coat,  as  he  now  and  then  moved  his  arm  to  raise  his  eUura  to  his 
lips — Mr.  Squeers  continued  to  do  this  for  some  time,  until  uke  increas- 
ing gloom  warned  him  to  snuff  the  candle.  Seeming  to  be  slightly 
roused  by  this  exertion,  he  raised  his  eyes  to  the  ceiling,  and  fixing 
ihem  upon  some  uncouth  and  fantastic  figures,  traced  upon  it  by  the 
wet  and  damp  which  had  penetrated  through  the  roof,  broke  out  into 
the  following  soliloquy : 

'^  Well,  tms  is  a  pretty  go,  is  this  here  ! — an  uncommon  pretty  go  ! 
Here  have  I  been  a  matter  of  how  many  weeks — hard  upon  six — a- 
follering  up  thb  here  blessed  old  dowager,  petty  larcenerer," — Mr. 
Squeers  delivered  himself  of  this  epithet  with  great  difficulty  and  effort 
— ^^  and  Dotheboys  Hall  a-running  itself  regularly  to  seed  the  while ! 
That's  the  worst  of  ever  being  in  with  a  ow-dacious  chap  like  that  old 
Nickleby ;  you  never  know  when  he's  done  with  you,  and  if  you're  in 
for  a  penny,  you're  in  for  a  pound." 

This  remark  perhaps  reminded  Mr.  Squeers  that  he  was  in  for  a 
hundred  pound ;  at  any  rate,  his  countenance  relaxed,  and  he  raised 
his  glass  to  his  mouth  with  an  air  of  greater  enjoyment  of  its  contents 
than  he  had  before  evinced. 

**  I  never  see,"  soliloquised  Mr.  Squeers  in  continuation,  '^  I  never  see 
nor  come  across  such  a  file  as  that  old  Nickleby — ^never.  He's  out  of 
everybody's  depth,  he  is.  He's  what  you  may  a-call  a  rasper,  is 
Kickleby.  To  see  how  sly  and  cunning  he  grubbed  on,  day  after  day, 
•-worming  and  plodding  and  tracing  and  turning  and  twining  of 
bisself  about,  till  he  found  out  where  this  precious  Mrs.  Peg  was  hid, 
and  cleared  the  ground  for  me  to  work  upon — creeping  and  crawling 
and  gliding,  like  a  ugly  old,  bright-eyed,  Agnation  -blooded  adder ! 
Ah !  He'd  have  made  a  good  un  in  our  line,  but  it  would  have  been 
too  limited  for  him ;  his  genius  would  have  busted  all  bounds,  and 
coming  over  every  obstacle,  broke  down  all  before  it,  'till  it  erected 
itself  mto  a  monneyment  of — Well,  I'll  think  of  the  rest,  and  say  it 
when  conwenient." 

Making  a  halt  in  bis  reflections  at  this  place,  Mr.  Squeers  again  put 
his  glass  to  his  lips,  and  drawing  a  dirty  letter  firom  his  pocket,  pro- 
ceeded to  con  over  its  contents  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  had  read  it 
Tery  often,  and  now  refreshed  his  memory  rather  in  the  absence  of  better 
amusement  than  for  any  specific  information. 

*^  The  pigs  is  well,"  said  Mr.  Squeers,  '^  the  cows  is  well,  and  the 
boys  is  bioboish.  Young  Sprouter  has  been  a-winking,  has  he  ?  I'll 
wmk  him  when  I  get  back.  '  Cobbey  would  persist  in  sniffing  while 
he  was  a-eating  his  dinner,  and  said  that  the  beef  was  so  strong  it  made 
him.' — Very  good,  Cobbey,  we'll  see  if  we  can't  make  you  sniff  a  little 
without  beef.     *  Pitcher  was  took  with  another  fever,'— of  course  he 


>  and  being  fetched  by  his  friends,  died  the  day  after  he  ^t  home,' 
-^of  course  he  did,  and  out  of  aggravation ;  it's  part  of  a  deep-laid  system* 
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Thei«  an't  anotber  cbap  in  tbe  scbool  but  tbsl  boy  as  wtmld  bave  &i 
exactly  at  the  end  of  the  quarter,  taking  it  out  of  me  to  the  Terj  bH*, 
and  then  carrying  his  spite  to  tbe  ntmost  extremity.  ^  Tbe  jnnioreflt 
Pahner  said  he  wished  be  was  in  Hearen,' — I  rodly  don't  know,  I 
do  not  know  whatTs  to  be  done  with  that  yonn?  fellow ;  he's  alwaja  a- 
wishing  something  horrid.  He  said  once  be  wished  be  was  a  donkey, 
becanse  then  he  wouldn't  baTe  a  fiither  as  didn't  lore  bim  I — ^pvetty 
wicions  that,  for  a  child  of  six  !* 

Mr.  Squeers  was  so  mncb  moTed  by  the  contemplation  of  this  har- 
dened nature  in  one  so  yoong,  that  be  ansrily  put  np  tbe  letter,  and 
sought,  in  a  new  train  of  ideas,  a  subject  of  consolation. 

**  It's  a  long  time  to  have  been  a-lingenng  in  London,"  be  said, 
^  and  this  is  a  precious  bole  to  come  and  live  in,  eren  if  it  has  been  only 
for  a  week  or  so.  Still,  one  hundred  pound  is  five  boys,  and  fiTe  1m^ 
takes  a  whole  year  to  pay  one  hundred  pound,  and  there's  tbetr  keep  to 
be  substracted,  besides.  There's  nothing  lost,  neither,  by  one's  being  here ; 
because  tbe  boys'  money  comes  in  just  tbe  same  as  if  I  was  at  bome^ 
and  Mrs.  Squeers  she  keeps  them  in  order.  TbereH  be  some  lost  time 
to  make  up,  of  course — there'll  be  an  arrear  of  flogging  asll  bsTe  to  be 
gone  through  ;  still,  a  couple  of  days  makes  that  all  right,  and  one  don't 
mind  a  little  extra  work  for  one  hundred  pound.  It's  pretty  nigh  the 
time  to  wait  upon  the  old  woman.  From  what  she  said  last  niefat,  I 
suspect  that  if  I'm  to  succeed  at  all,  I  shall  succeed  to-nigbt,  so  I'U  bare 
balf  a  glass  more  to  wish  myself  success,  and  put  myself  in  spirits. 
Mrs.  Squeers,  my  dear,  your  health." 

Leering  with  his  one  eye  as  if  the  lady  to  whom  be  drank  bad  been 
actually  present,  Mr.  Squeers — ^in  his  enthusiasm,  no  doubt — poured 
out  a  ^U  glass,  and  emptied  it ;  and  as  the  liquor  was  raw  spirits,  and 
he  had  applied  himself  to  the  same  bottle  more  than  once  already,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  he  found  himself  by  this  time  in  an  extremely 
cheerful  state,  and  quite  enough  excited  for  his  purpose. 

What  hi3  purpose  was,  soon  appeared ;  for,  after  a  few  turns  about 
tbe  room  to  steady  himself,  he  took  the  bottle  under  his  arm  and  tbe 
glass  in  his  hand,  and  blowing  out  the  candle  as  if  he  purposed  beii^ 
gone  some  time,  stole  out  upon  the  staircase,  and  creeping  softly  to  a 
door  opposite  his  own,  tapped  gently  at  it. 

"  But  what's  the  use  of  tapping  ?"  be  said,  "  shell  never  bear.  I 
suppose  she  isn't  doing  anything  Tery  particular,  and  if  she  is,  it  don't 
much  matter  that  I  see." 

With  this  brief  preface,  Mr.  Squeers  applied  his  hand  to  tbe  latch  of 
the  door,  and  thrusting  his  head  into  a  garret  far  more  deplorable  than 
that  he  had  just  left,  and  seeing  that  there  was  nobody  there  but  an  old 
woman,  who  was  bending  over  a  wretched  fire  (for  although  tbe  weather 
was  still  warm,  the  evening  was  chilly),  walked  in,  and  tapped  her  oo 
tbe  shoulder. 

"  Well,  my  Slider,"  said  Mr.  Squeers,  jocularly. 

"  Is  that  you  ?"  inquired  Peg. 

^'  Ah  !  it's  me,  and  me's  the  first  person  singular,  nominative  case, 
agreeing  with  the  verb  '  it's,'  and  governed  by  Squeers  understood,  as  a 
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aeoniy  a  boor ;  bat  when  the  h  is  sounded,  the  a  onlj  is  to  be  used,  as  a 
band,  a  heart,  a  highway,**  replied  Mr.  Squeers,  quoting  at  random  from 
the  grammar,  ^^  at  least  if  it  isn't,  you  don't  know  any  better,  and  if  it 
is,  I  ve  done  it  accidentally." 

Delivering  this  reply  in  his  accustomed  tone  of  voice,  in  which  of 
coarse  it  was  inaudible  to  PiBg,  Mr.  Squeers  drew  a  stool  up  to  the  fire^ 
mmI  placing  himself  over  agamst  her,  and  the  bottle  and  glass  on  the 
floor  between  them,  roared  out  again  very  loud, 

**  Well,  my  Slider." 

**  I  hear  you,**  said  Peg,  receiving  him  very  graciously. 

^*  I've  come  acc<Mrding  to  promise,"  roared  Squeers. 

^^  So  they  used  to  say  in  that  part  of  the  country  I  come  firom," 
observed  Peg,  complacently,  ^^  but  I  think  oil's  better." 

*^  Better  than  what  ?"  shouted  Squeers,  adding  some  rather  strong 
language  in  an  under-tone. 

"  No,"  said  Peg,  "  of  course  not." 

^  I  never  saw  such  a  monster  as  you  are ! "  muttered  Squeers,  looking 
as  amiable  as  he  possibly  could  the  while ;  for  Pe^'s  eye  was  upon  him, 
and  she  was  chuckling  fearfully,  as  though  in  delight  at  having  made 
a  cboioe  repartee.     ^^  Do  you  see  this  ?  this  is  a  bottle.*' 

'*  I  see  it,"  answered  Peg. 

**  Well,  and  do  you  see  Mi>  ?"    bawled  Squeers.    "  This  is  a  glass  ?" 

Peg  saw  that  too. 

^  See  here,  then,"  said  Squeers,  accompan3ring  his  remarks  with 
appropriate  action,  ^'  I  fill  the  glass  from  the  bottle,  and  I  say,  ^  your 
iMalth,  Slider,'  and  empty  it;  then  I  rinse  it  genteelly  with  a  little 
drop,  which  I'm  forced  to  throw  into  the  fire — Hallo !  we  shall  have  the 
ehimbley  alight  next — fill  it  again,  and  hand  it  over  to  you." 

**  Your  health,"  said  Peg. 

^  She  understands  that,  anyways,"  muttered  Squeers,  watching  Mrs. 
Sliderskew  as  she  despatched  her  portion,  and  choked  and  gasped  in  a 
most  awful  manner  after  so  doing ;  ^'  now  then,  let's  have  a  talk.  How's 
the  rheumatics  ?*' 

Mrs.  Sliderskew,  with  much  blinking  and  chuckling,  and  with  looks 
expressive  of  her  strong  admiration  of  Mr.  Squeers,  his  person,  manners, 
and  conversation,  replied  that  the  rheumatics  were  better. 

^^  What's  the  reason,"  said  Mr.  Squeers,  deriving  fresh  focetiousness 
from  the  bottle ;  '^  what*s  the  reason  of  rheumatics,  what  do  they  mean^ 
what  do  people  have  *em  for— eh  ?  " 

Mrs.  Sliderskew  didnt  know,  but  suggested  that  it  was  possibly 
becanse  they  couldn't  help  it. 

^  Measles,  rhenmatics,  hooping-cough,  fevers^  <l^^  &i^<i  lumbagers,** 
said  Mr.  Squeers,  *'*'  is  all  philosophy  together,  that's  what  it  is.  The 
keavenly  bodies  is  philosophy,  and  the  earthly  bodies  is  philosophy. 
If  there's  a  screw  loose  in  a  heavenly  body,  that's  philosophy,  and  if 
tkere's  a  screw  loose  in  a  earthly  body  that's  philosophy  too ;  or  it 
BHiy  be  that  sometimes  there's  a  little  metaphysics  in  it^  but  that's  not 
often.  Philosophy's  the  chap  for  me.  If  a  parent  asks  a  question  in 
tiM  classioal,  commercial,  or  mathematical  line,  says  I,  gravely,  ^  Why> 
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sir,  in  the  first  place,  are  you  a  philosopher?' — *'  No,  Mr.  Sqneers,'  he 
says,  '  I  an  t.'  ^  Then,  sir,'  says  I,  ^  I  am  sorry  for  yon,  for  I  shan't  he 
able  to  explain  it/  Naturally  the  parent  goes  away  and  wishes  he  was 
a  philosopher,  and  equally  naturally,  thinks  I'm  one." 

Saying  this  and  a  great  deal  more  with  tipsy  profundity  and  a  serio- 
comic air,  and  keeping  his  eye  all  the  tune  on  Mrs.  Slidenkew,  who 
was  unable  to  hear  one  word,  Mr.  Squeers  concluded  by  hdping  himself 
and  passing  the  bottle,  to  which  Peg  did  becoming  reverence. 

"  That's  the  time  of  day  ! "  said  ^Ir.  Squeers.  "  You  look  twenty 
pound  ten  better  than  you  did." 

Again  Mrs.  Sliderskew  chuckled,  but  modesty  forbade  her  assenUng 
Terbally  to  the  compliment. 

"  Twenty  pound  ten  better,"  repeated  ^Ir.  Squeers,  *'  than  you  did 
that  day  when  I  first  introduced  myself— don  t  you  know  ?  " 

^^  Ah  ! "  said  Peg,  shaking  her  head,  ^^  but  you  frightened  me  that 
day." 

^^  Did  I  ?  "  said  Squeers,  ^'  well,  it  was  rather  a  startling  thing  for  a 
stranger  to  come  and  recommend  himself  by  saying  that  he  knew  all 
about  you,  and  what  your  name  was,  and  why  you  were  living  so  quiet 
here,  and  what  you  had  boned,  and  who  you  boned  it  from,  wasn't  it  ?" 

Peg  nodded  her  head  in  strong  assent. 

"  But  I  know  everything  that  happens  in  that  way,  yon  see,"  con- 
tinued Squeers.  '^  Nothing  takes  place  of  that  kind  that  I  an't  up  to 
entirely.  I'm  a  sort  of  a  lawyer.  Slider,  of  first-rate  standing,  and 
understanding  too ;  I'm  the  intimate  friend  and  confidental  adwiser  of 
pretty  nigh  every  man,  woman,  and  child  that  gets  themselves  into 
difficulties  by  being  too  nimble  with  their  fingers,  I'm " 

]\Ir.  Squeers's  catalogue  of  his  owu  merits  and  accomplishments, 
which  was  partly  the  result  of  a  concerted  plan  between  himself  aoJ 
Ralph  Nickleby,  and  flowed,  in  part,  from  the  black  bottle,  was  here 
interiupted  by  3Irs.  Sliderskew. 

"  Ila,  lia,  ha  !  "  she  cried,  folding  her  anus  and  wagging  her  head ; 
'*and  so  he  wasn't  married  after  all,  wasn't  he — not  married  after 
all?" 

"  No,"  replied  Squeers,  "  that  he  wasn't !  " 

"  And  a  young  lover  come  and  carried  oflf  the  bride,  eh  ?  "  said  Peg. 

"  From  under  his  very  nose,"  replied  Squeers ;  "  and  I'm  told  the 
young  chap  cut  up  rough  besides,  and  broke  the  winders,  and  forced  him 
to  swaller  his  wedding  favor,  which  nearly  choked  him." 

"  Tell  me  all  about  it  again,"  cried  Peg,  with  a  malicious  relish  of 
her  old  master  s  defeat,  which  made  her  natural  hideousness  something 
quite  fearful ;  "  let's  hear  it  all  again,  beginning  at  the  beginning  now, 
as  if  you'd  never  told  me.  Let's  have  it  every  word — now — now — 
begin ninpr  at  the  very  first,  you  know,  when  he  went  to  the  house  that 
morning." 

Mr.  Squeers,  plying  Mrs.  Sliderskew  freely  with  the  liquor,  and 
sustaining  himself  under  the  exertion  of  speaking  so  loud  by  frequent 
applications  to  it  himself,  complied  with  this  requebt  by  describing  the 
discomfiture  of  Arthur  Gride,  with  such  improvements  on  the  truth  as 
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happened  to  occur  to  him,  and  the  ingenious  invention  and  application 
of  which  had  been  very  instrumental  in  recommending  him  to  her 
notice  in  the  be^nmng  of  their  acquaintance.  Mrs.  Sliderskew  was  in 
an  ecstacy  of  delight,  roUing  her  head  about,  drawing  up  her  skinny 
shoulders,  and  wnnkling  her  cadaverous  face  into  so  many  and  such 
complicated  forms  of  ugliness,  as  awakened  the  unbounded  astonish- 
ment and  disgust  even  of  Mr.  Squeers. 

**  He's  a  ^eacherous  old  goat,"  said  Peg,  ^^  and  cozened  me  with 
cunning  tricks  and  lying  promises,  but  never  mind — I'm  even  with  him 
—I'm  even  with  hun." 

*^  More  than  even.  Slider,"  returned  Squeers ;  ^^  you'd  have  been  even 
with  him  if  he*d  got  married,  but  with  the  disappointment  besides, 
you're  a  long  way  a-head — out  of  sight.  Slider,  quite  out  of  sight. 
And  that  reminds  me,"  he  added,  handmg  her  the  glass,  ^^  if  you  want 
me  to  give  you  my  opinion  of  them  deeds,  and  tell  you  what  you'd 
better  keep  and  what  you'd  better  bum,  why,  now's  your  time.  Slider." 

"There  an't  no  hurry  for  that,"  said  Peg,  with  several  knowing 
looks  and  winks. 

"  Oh !  very  well !"  observed  Squeers,  "  it  don't  matter  to  me ;  you 
asked  me,  you  know.  I  shouldn't  charge  you  nothing,  being  a  friend. 
You're  the  best  judge  of  course,  but  you're  a  bold  woman,  Slider-— 
that's  aU." 

**  How  do  you  mean — bold  ?"  said  Peg. 

"  Why,  I  only  mean  that  if  it  was  me,  I  wouldn't  keep  papers  as 
might  hang  me,  littering  about  when  they  might  be  turned  into  money ; 
them  as  wasn't  useful  made  away  with,  and  them  as  was,  laid  by  some- 
wheres  safe,  that's  all,"  returned  Squeers ;  "  but  everybody's  the  best 
judge  of  their  own  affairs.     All  as  I  say  is,  Slid«r,  /  wouldn't  do  it." 

"  Come,"  said  Peg,  "  then  you  shall  see  'em." 

"  /  don't  want  to  see  'em,"  replied  Squeers,  affecting  to  be  out  of 
humour,  "  don't  talk  as  if  it  was  a  treat.  Show  'em  to  somebody  else 
and  take  their  advice." 

Mr.  Squeers  would  very  likely  have  carried  on  the  farce  of  being 
offended  a  little  longer,  if  Mrs.  Sliderskew,  in  her  anxiety  to  restore 
herself  to  her  former  high  position  in  his  good  graces,  had  not  become 
80  extremely  affectionate  that  he  stood  at  some  risk  of  being  smothered 
by  her  caresses.  Repressing,  with  as  good  a  grace  as  possible,  these 
little  familiarities — ^for  which  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  black 
bottle  was  at  least  as  much  to  blame  as  any  constitutional  infirmity  on 
the  part  of  Mrs.  Sliderskew — he  protested  that  he  had  only  been  joking, 
and,  in  proof  of  his  unimpaired  good  humour,  that  he  was  ready  to 
examine  the  deeds  at  once,  if,  by  so  doing,  he  could  afford  any  satisfac- 
tion or  relief  of  mind  to  his  fair  friend. 

"  And  now  you're  up,  my  Slider,"  bawled  Squeers,  as  she  rose  to 
fetch  them,  "  bolt  the  door." 

Peg  trotted  to  the  door,  and  after  frimbling  at  the  bolt,  orept  to  the 
other  end  of  the  room,  and  from  beneath  the  coals  which  filled  the 
bottom  of  the  cupboard,  drew  forth  a  small  deal  box.  Having  placed 
this  on  the  floor  at  Squeers's  feet,  she  brought  from  under  the  pillow  of 
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ted,  m  8— H  kgy,  with  whidi  ihe  tig— i  *i  iiiiil  giwiliiBM  t» 
it  Mr.  SqueoKv,  wiw  bad  esgeriy  lollotiBd  har  evvf  miteii^  kit'— 
IJwwMi  dbgying  thb  hint,  and  Snownig  hfAAeliJ^  g— d  wJUnfiiw 
OB  tfie  docanmii  whieh  bj  within. 

•«N0W  yoa  mo,"  said  Pw,  kaaeliBg  down  on  the  ioor  beiide  Urn, 
waA  lUying  hi*  impntient  haad;  **  wiialTn  of  no  nan  w<n11  horn^  what 
we  can  get  any  money  by  well  kaem  and  if  tiboae'e  any  wia  oodd  got 
Ihbh  into  tienUe  by,  and  firet  and  waale  nwaj  bia  beaai  to  abteda^  those 
wtflTl  take  partienlar  cava  ot^  kr  tbat'a  whiii  I  want  to  do^  and  hoped 
to  do  when  I  left  him." 

««I  thoQgbt,"  aaid  Sqnoao^  <<  that  yon  didn't  bcarhiBi  aayparticukr 
good-wilL    Bat  laay,  why  didn't  yon  take  aonenaooaybcaiaBa?'' 

^  Some  what  7"  asked  Peg. 

**Some  money,"  roased  Sqnaen.  *^  I  do  belieie  the  woosaB  hcBES 
■e,  and  wsnta  to  make  me  bceak  »  wesael,  ao  thai  she  mny  have  the 
pleaenre  of  mming  me.    Some  money.  Slider — money,* 

^  Why,  what  a  man  yon  am  to  ask  I*  died  Pee,  with  some  con- 
tempt. ^^  If  I  had  taken  money  from  Artbnr  Gride,  be'd  hnve  aoomed 
^  whole  earth  to  find  me — aye,  and  beTd  hmwe  smelt  it  oot,  and  raked 
it  np  eomehow  if  I  had  buried  it  at  the  bottom  of  the  deepest  well  in 
England.  No,  no  !  I  knew  better  thaa  that.  I  took  what  I  thought 
hie  secrets  were  hid  in,  and  them  he  couldn't  afford  to  make  pnbiie,Jet 
'em  be  worth  ever  so  much  money.  He's  an  old  doer,  a  sly,  old,  cunning, 
liiankless  dog.  He  first  starred  and  then  tricked  me,  Mid  if  I  eoulS, 
I'd  kUl  hmu^ 

^A\\  right,  and  rery  hmdaUe,"  said  Squeen.  <«Bvt  first  and  &■»- 
most,  Slider,  bum  the  box.  You  should  nerer  keep  thiufia  aa  may 
lead  to  diseoTery — always  mind  that.  So  while  you  puU  it  to  pieces 
^which  you  can  easily  do,  for  it's  yery  old  and  rickety)  and  bum  it  in 
little  bits,  I'U  look  oyer  the  papers  and  tell  you  what  they  are." 

Peg,  expressing  her  acquiescence  in  this  arransement,  Mr.  Squeers 
turned  tbe  box  bottom  upwards,  and  tumbling  the  contents  upon  the 
floor,  handed  it  to  her ;  the  destruction  of  the  box  being  an  extemporary 
deyice  for  engaging  her  attention,  in  case  it  should  prove  desirable  to 
distract  it  from  his  own  proceedings. 

^  There,"  said  Squeers,  ^^  you  poke  the  pieces  between  the  bars,  and 
make  up  a  good  fire,  and  I'll  read  the  while— let  me  see — let  me  see." 
And  taking  1  the  candle  down  beside  him,  Mr.  Squeers,  with  great 
eagerness  and  a  cunning  grin  oyerspreading  his  iace,  entered  upon  his 
task  of  examination. 

If  the  old  woman  had  not  been  very  deaf,  she  must  haye  heard, 
when  she  last  went  to  tbe  door,  the  breathing  of  two  persons  dose 
behind  it,  and  if  those  two  persons  had  beoi  uiuicquainted  with  her 
infirmity  they  must  probably  have  chosen  that  moment  either  for  pre- 
senting themselves  or  taking  to  flight.  Bat,  knowing  with  whom  they 
had  to  deal,  they  remained  quite  still,  and  now,  not  only  appeared  un- 
obeerved  at  the  door — which  was  not  bolted,  for  the  bolt  had  no  hasp 
•—but  vrarily,  and  with  noiseless  (botstepe,  advanced  into  the  room. 

As  they  stole  further  and  further  in  by  sl^[ht  and  scarcely  pcnqptiUe 
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degrees,  and  with  snch  caution  that  they  scarcely  seemed  to  breathe, 
the  old  hag  and  Sqneers  little  dreaming  of  any  snch  inyasion,  and  utterly 
meonseioos  of  there  being  any  soul  near  but  themselTes,  were  busily 
•eeopied  with  their  tasks.  The  old  woman  with  her  wrinkled  fiioe 
dose  to  the  bars  of  the  stove,  puffing  at  the  dull  embers  which  had  not 
jBi  caught  the  wood — Sqneers  stooping  down  to  the  candle,  which 
bvimghi  out  the  fttU  ugliness  of  his  face,  as  the  light  of  the  fire  did  that 
if  hiB  companion— both  intently  engaged,  and  wearing  £bk»s  of  ezuha* 
tion  which  contrasted  strongly  with  the  anxious  looks  of  those  behind, 
who  took  advantage  oC  the  slightest  sound  to  cover  their  advance,  and 
almost  beforn  they  had  moved  an  inch,  and  all  was  silent,  stopped  again 
i-^his,  with  the  large  bare  room,  damp  walls,  and  fltckerine  doubtfiil 
light,  combined  to  form  a  scene  which  the  most  careless  and  mdifiereni 
qwetatov — coold  any  have  been  present — could  scarcely  have  fiuled  to 
derive  some  interest  from,  and  would  not  readily  have  forgotten. 

Of  the  stealthy  comers  Frank  Cheeryble  was  one,  and  Newman 
Noggs  the  other.  Newman  had  caught  up  by  the  ru^y  nosde  an  old 
pair  of  b^ows,  which  were  just  undergoing  a  flourish  in  the  air  pre- 
pantory  to  a  descent  upon  the  head  of  Mr.  Sqneers,  when  Frank,  with 
an  eamMt  gesture,  stayed  his  arm,  and  taking  another  step  in  advanoe, 
came  so  close  behind  the  schoolmaster  that,  by  leaning  slightly  forward, 
he  could  plainly  distinguish  the  writing  which  he  held  up  to  his  eye. 

Mr.  Sqneers  not  being  remarkably  erudite,  appeared  to  be  consi- 
derably puzzled  by  this  first  prize,  which  was  in  an  engrossing  hand, 
and  not  very  legible  except  to  a  practised  eye.  Having  tried  it  by 
reading  from  left  to  right  and  from  riffht  to  left,  and  finding  it  equally 
clear  both  ways,  he  turned  it  upside  down  with  no  better  success. 

*^  Ha,  ha,  ha !"  chuckled  Peg,  who,  on  her  knees  before  the  fire,  was 
feeding  it  with  fragments  of  the  box,  and  grinning  in  most  devilish 
€9niltation.     **  What's  that  writing  about,  eh  ?** 

*•  Nothing  particular,"  replied  Sqneers,  tossing  it  towards  her.  "  It's 
mAj  an  old  lease,  as  well  as  I  can  make  out.     Throw  it  in  the  fire." 

Mrs.  Sliderskew  complied,  and  inquired  what  the  next  one  was. 

••  This,"  said  Squeers,  "  is  a  bundle  of  over-due  acceptances  and 
venewed  bills  of  six  or  eight  young  gentlemen,  but  they're  all  M.Ps., 
80  it's  of  no  use  to  anybody.    Throw  it  in  the  fire." 

Peg  did  as  she  was  bidden,  and  waited  for  the  next. 

**  This,"  said  Squeers,  "  seems  to  be  some  deed  of  sale  of  the  right 
of  presentation  to  the  rectory  of  Purechnrch,  in  the  valley  of  Cashup. 
Take  care  of  that.  Slider — ^literally  for  God's  sake.  It'll  fetch  its  price 
al  the  Auction  Mart." 

••  Whaf  8  the  next  ?"  inquired  Peg. 

*Why,  this,"  said  Squeers,  "seems,  from  the  two  letters  that's  with 
it,  to  be  a  bond  from  a  curate  down  in  the  country  to  pay  half-a-yew'a 
vrages  of  forty  pound  for  borrowing  twenty.  Take  care  of  that,  for  if 
he  don't  pay  it,  his  bishop  will  very  soon  be  down  upon  him.  We 
know  what  the  camel  and  the  needle's  eye  means — no  man  as  can't  Kv« 
vpon  his  income,  whatever  it  is,  must  expect  to  go  to  heaven  at  any 
price— it's  very  odd.    I  don't  see  anything  like  it  yet." 
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**  What's  the  matter  V  said  Peg. 

"  Nothing/  replied  Squeers,  "  only  I'm  looking  for- 

Newman  raised  the  bellows  again,  and  once  more  Frank,  hy  a  rapid 
motion  of  his  arm,  unaccompanied  by  any  noise,  checked  him  in  his 
purpose. 

^^  Here  you  are,"  said  Squeers,  ^^  bonds — ^take  care  of  them.  Warnot 
of  attorney — ^take  care  of  that.  Two  cognovits — ^take  care  of  them. 
Lease  and  release— bum  that.  Ah  !  ^  Madeline  Bray— come  of  age 
or  marry — the  said  Madeline' — Here,  bum  that," 

Eagerly  tlirowing  towards  the  old  woman  a  parchment  that  he  caught 
ap  for  the  purpose,  Squeers,  as  she  turned  her  head,  thrust  into  tbe 
Iweast  of  his  large  coat,  the  deed  in  which  these  words  had  caught  his 
eye,  and  burst  into  a  shout  of  triumph. 

"  I've  got  it !"  said  Squeers.  "  I've  got  it.  Hurrah  !  The  plan 
was  a  good  one  though  the  chance  was  desperate,  and  the  day's  our 
Q¥m  at  last ! " 

Peg  demanded  what  he  laughed  at,  but  no  answer  was  returned,  for 
Newman's  arm  could  no  longer  be  restrained ;  the  bellows  descendiiu; 
heavily  and  with  unerring  aim  on  the  very  centre  of  Mr.  Squeers's  hea(^ 
felled  him  to  the  floor,  and  stretched  him  on  it  flat  and  senseless. 


CHAPTER  LVIII. 

IN   WHICH   ONE   SCENE   OF   THIS   HISTORY   IS   CLOSED. 

Dividing  the  distance  into  two  days*  journey,  in  order  that  his 
charge  might  sustain  the  less  exhaustion  and  fatigue  from  travelling  so 
far,  Nicholas,  at  the  end  of  the  second  day  from  their  leaving  home, 
found  himself  within  a  very  few  miles  of  the  spot  where  the  happiest 
years  of  his  life  had  been  passed,  and  which,  while  it  filled  his  mind 
with  pleasant  and  peaceful  thoughts,  brought  back  many  painful  and 
vivid  recollections  of  the  circumstances  in  which  he  and  his  had 
wandered  forth  from  their  old  home,  cast  upon  the  rough  world  and 
the  mercy  of  strangers. 

It  needed  no  such  reflections  as  those  which  the  memory  of  old  days, 
and  wanderings  among  scenes  where  our  childhood  has  been  passed, 
usually  awaken  in  the  most  insensible  minds,  to  soften  the  heart  of 
Nicholas,  and  render  him  more  than  usually  mindful  of  his  drooping 
£riend.  By  night  and  day,  at  all  times  and  seasons,  always  watchful, 
attentive,  and  solicitous,  and  never  varying  in  the  discharge  of  his  self- 
imposed  duty  to  one  so  friendless  and  helpless  as  he  whose  sands  of  life 
were  now  fast  running  out  and  dwindling  rapidly  away,  he  was  ever 
at  his  side.  He  never  loft  him  ;  to  encourage  and  animate  him,  admin- 
ister to  his  wants,  support  and  cheer  him  to  the  utmost  of  his  power, 
was  now  his  constant  and  unceasing  occupation. 
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They  procnred  a  humble  lodging  in  a  small  farm-honse,  surrounded 
by  meadows,  where  Nicholas  had  often  revelled  when  a  child  with  a 
troop  of  merry  schoolfellows  ;  and  here  they  took  up  their  rest. 

At  first,  Smike  was  strong  enough  to  walk  about  for  short  distances 
at  a  time,  with  no  other  support  or  aid  than  that  which  Nicholas  could 
afibrd  him.  At  this  time,  nothing  appeared  to  interest  him  so  much  as 
Tisiting  those  places  which  had  been  most  familiar  to  his  friend  in 
bygone  days.  Yielding  to  this  fancy,  and  pleased  to  find  that  its  in- 
dulgenoe  beguiled  the  sick  boy  of  many  tedious  hours,  and  never  failed 
to  afford  him  matter  for  thought  and  conversation  afterwards,  Nicholas 
made  such  spots  the  scenes  of  their  daily  rambles :  driving  him  from 
place  to  place  in  a  little  pony-chair,  and  supporting  him  on  his  arm 
while  they  walked  slowly  among  these  old  haunts,  or  lingered  in  the 
nulight  to  take  long  parting  looks  of  those  which  were  most  quiet  and 
beautiful. 

It  was  on  such  occasions  as  these,  that  Nicholas,  yielding  almost 
unconsciously  to  the  interest  of  old  associations,  would  point  out  some 
tree  that  he  had  climbed  a  hundred  times  to  peep  at  the  young  birds 
in  their  nest,  and  the  branch  from  which  he  used  to  shout  to  little  Kate^ 
who  stood  below  terrified  at  the  height  he  had  gained,  and  yet  urging 
him  higher  still  by  the  intensity  of  her  admiration.  There  was  the  old 
house  too,  which  they  would  pass  every  day,  looking  up  at  the  tiny 
window  through  which  the  sun  used  to  stream  in  and  wake  him 
on  the  summer  mornings — they  were  all  summer  mornings  then — 
and  climbing  up  the  garden- wall  and  looking  over,  Nicholas  could  see 
the  very  rose-bush  which  had  come  a  present  to  Kate  from  some  little 
lover  and  she  had  planted  with  her  own  hands.  There  were  the  hedge-* 
rows  where  the  brother  and  sister  had  so  often  gathered  wild  flowers 
together,  and  the  green  fields  and  shady  paths  where  they  had  so  often 
strayed.  There  was  not  a  lane,  or  brook,  or  copse,  or  cottage  near, 
with  which  some  childish  event  was  not  entwined,  and  back  it  came 
upon  the  mind  as  events  of  childhood  do— nothing  in  itself:  perhaps  a 
word,  a  laugh,  a  look,  some  slight  distress,  a  passing  thought  or  fear — 
and  yet  more  strongly  and  distinctly  marked,  and  better  far  remembered, 
than  the  hardest  trials  or  severest  sorrows  of  but  a  year  a^. 

One  of  these  expeditions  led  them  through  the  churchyard  where 
was  his  father  s  grave.  "  Even  here,"  said  Nicholas,  softly,  "  we  used 
to  loiter  before  we  knew  what  death  was,  and  when  we  little  thought 
whose  ashes  would  rest  beneath,  and  wondering  at  the  silence,  sit  down 
to  rest  and  speak  below  our  breath.  Once  Kate  was  lost,  and  after  an 
honr  of  firuiUess  search,  they  found  her  fast  asleep  under  that  tree  which 
shades  my  father's  grave.  He  was  very  fond  of  her,  and  said  when  he 
took  her  up  in  his  arms,  still  sleeping,  that  whenever  he  died  he  would 
wish  to  be  buried  where  his  dear  little  child  had  laid  her  head.  You 
see  his  wish  was  not  forgotten." 

Nothing  more  passed  at  the  time,  but  that  night,  as  Nicholas  sat 
beside  his  bed,  Smike  started  up  from  what  had  seemed  to  be  a  slumber, 
and  laying  his  hand  in  his,  prayed,  as  the  tears  coursed  down  his  fiice^ 
that  he  would  make  him  one  solemn  promise. 
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^  TThai  is  that  ?"  aud  Nicholas,  kindly.  ''  If  I  can  ledeem  it»  or 
hope  to  do  so,  jToa  know  I  wilL" 

^"^  I  am  sore  70a  will,'*  was  the  reply.  *^  Promise  me  that  when  I 
die,  I  shall  be  buried  near — as  near  as  they  can  make  my  gnTO— to  iho 
tree  we  saw  to-day." 

Nicholas  gave  the  promtae ;  he  had  lew  words  to  give  it  in,  bnt  thsj 
were  solemn  and  earnest.  His  poor  friend  k^t  his  hand  in  his,  and 
turned  as  if  to  sleep.  Bat  there  were  stifled  sobs ;  and  the  hand  wai 
pressed  more  than  once,  or  twice,  or  thrice,  before  he  sank  to  rest,  and 
slowly  loosed  his  hold. 

In  a  fortnight  8  tune,  he  became  too  ill  to  move  about.  Once  or 
twice  Nicholas  drove  him  ont,  propped  up  with  pillows,  but  the 
motion  of  the  chaise  was  painfiil  to  him,  and  brought  on  fits  of 
fiunting,  which,  in  his  weakened  state,  were  dangerous.  There  wai 
an  old  couch  in  the  house  which  was  his  fiivourite  resting-plaoe 
by  day ;  when  the  sun  shone,  and  the  weather  was  warm,  IxichoUM 
had  this  wheeled  into  a  little  orchard  which  was  close  at  haad^  and 
his  charge  being  well  wrapt  up  and  carried  out  to  it,  thej  uiod  to  mi 
there  sometimes  for  hours  together. 

It  was  on  one  of  these  occasions  that  a  circumstaiioe  took  placq, 
which  Nicholas  at  the  time  thoroughly  bdieved  to  be  the  mm 
delusion  of  an  imagination  affected  by  disease,  but  which  ke  had 
afterwards  too  good  reason  to  know  was  of  real  and  actual  oocwfOMii 

He  had  brought  Smike  out  in  his  arms — ^poor  leUew !  a  child  miglit 
have  carried  him  then — ^to  see  the  sunset,  and,  having  amwad  MS 
couch,  had  taken  his  seat  beside  it.  He  had  been  wairmng  the  whob 
of  the  night  before,  and  being  greatly  fcttigued  both  ia  mind  and  hadj^ 
gradually  fell  asleep. 

He  could  not  have  closed  his  eyes  five  minutes,  when  he  was 
awakened  by  a  scream,  and  starting  up  in  that  kind  of  terror  which 
affects  a  person  suddenly  roused,  saw  to  his  great  astoniahm^it  that 
his  charge  had  struggled  into  a  sitting  posture,  and  with  eyes  almost 
starting  from  their  sockets,  the  cold  dew  standing  on  his  forehead, 
and  in  a  fit  of  trembling  which  quite  convulsed  his  frame,  was  shriekii^ 
to  him  for  help. 

^'Good  Heaven,  what  is  this !"  cried  Nicholas,  bending  over  him. 
**  Be  calm  ;  you  have  been  dreaming.** 

"  No,  no,  no !  '*  cried  Smike,  clinging  to  him.  "  Hold  me  tight 
Don't  lot  me  go.     There — ^there — behmd  the  tree  ! " 

Nicholas  followed  his  eyes,  which  were  directed  to  some  distance 
behind  the  chair  from  which  he  himself  had  just  risen.  But  there 
was  nothing  there. 

'^  This  is  nothing  but  your  fancy,"  he  said,  as  he  strove  to  compose 
him  ;  "  nothing  else  indeed." 

"  I  know  better.  I  saw  as  plain  as  I  see  now,**  was  the  answer. 
"  Oh  !  say  you'll  keep  me  with  you — swear  you  won't  leave  me  for  an 
instant ! " 

"  Do  I  ever  leave  you  ? "  returned  Nicholas.  "  Lie  down  again 
now — there.     You  see  I'm  here.     Now  tell  me — what  was  it  ? " 

Do  you  remember,**  said  Smike,  in  a  low  voice,  and  glancing  fear- 
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fbUy  round,  '<  do  you  remeniber  my  teUiug  you  of  the  man  wbo  first 
took  me  to  the  school  ?  " 

«  Yes,  surely." 

**'  I  raifled  my  eyes  just  noW  towards  that  tree — ^that  one  with  the 
thick  trunk — and  there,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  roe,  he  stood." 

^^  Only  reflect  fur  one  moment,"  said  Nicholas ;  ^'  granting  for  an 
instant  that  it's  likely  he  is  alive  and  wandering  about  a  lonely  place 
like  this,  so  far  removed  from  the  public  road,  do  you  think  that  at 
this  distance  of  time  you  could  possibly  know  that  man  again  ?  " 

^^  Any  where— in  any  dress,"  returned  Smike ;  ^'  but  just  now,  he 
stood  leaning  upon  his  stick  and  looking  at  me,  exactly  as  I  told  yon 
I  rememberra  him.  He  was  dusty  with  walking,  and  poorly  dressed 
— I  think  his  clothes  were  ragged — ^but  directly  I  saw  him,  the  wet 
night,  his  face  when  he  left  me,  the  parlour  I  was  left  in,  and  the 
people  that  were  there,  all  seemed  to  come  back  together.  When  he 
knew  I  saw  him,  he  looked  frightened,  for  he  started  and  shrunk 
away.  I  have  thought  of  him  by  day,  and  dreamt  of  him  by  night. 
He  looked  in  my  sleep  when  I  was  quite  a  little  child,  and  has  looked 
in  my  sleep  ever  since,  as  he  did  just  now." 

Nicholas  endeavoured,  by  every  persuasion  and  argument  he  cooUi 
think  o^  to  convince  the  terrified  creature  that  his  imagination  had 
deceived  him,  and  that  this  close  resemblance  between  the  creation 
of  his  dreams  and  the  man  he  supposed  he  had  seen  was  but  a  proof 
df  it ;  but  all  in  vain.  When  he  could  persuade  him  to  remain  for  a 
few  moments  in  the  care  of  the  people  to  whom  the  house  belonged, 
he  instituted  a  strict  inquiry  wnether  any  stranger  had  been  seen, 
and  searched  himself  behind  the  tree,  and  through  the  orchard,  and 
upon  the  land  immediately  adjoining,  and  in  every  place  near,  where 
it  was  possible  for  a  man  to  lie  concealed,  but  all  in  vain.  Satisfied 
ibat  he  was  right  in  his  original  conjecture,  he  ultimately  applied 
himself  to  calming  the  fears  of  Smike,  which  after  some  time  he 
partially  succeeded  in  doing,  though  not  in  removing  the  impression 
upon  lus  mind,  for  he  still  declared  again  and  again  in  the  most 
solemn  and  fervid  manner,  that  he  had  positively  seen  what  he  described, 
and  that  nothing  could  ever  remove  his  firm  conviction  of  its  reality. 

And  now  Nicholas  began  to  see  that  hope  was  gone,  and  that  upon 
ike  partner  of  his  poverty,  and  the  sharer  of  his  better  fortune,  the 
world  was  closing  fast.  There  was  little  pain,  little  uneasiness,  but 
there  was  no  rallying,  no  effort,  no  struggle  for  life.  He  was  worn 
and  wasted  to  the  last  degree ;  his  voice  had  sunk  so  low,  that  he 
could  scarce  be  heard  to  speak.  Nature  was  thoroughly  exhausted, 
and  he  had  lain  him  down  to  die. 

On  a  fine,  mild  autumn  day,  when  all  was  tranquil  and  at  peace, 
when  the  soft  sweet  air  crept  in  at  the  open  window  of  the  quiet  room, 
and  not  a  sound  was  heard  but  the  gentle  rustling  of  the  leaves, 
Nicholas  sat  in  his  old  place  by  the  bedside,  and  knew  that  the  time 
was  nearly  come.  So  very  still  it  was,  that  every  now  and  then  he 
bent  down  his  ear  to  Hsten  for  the  breathing  of  him  who  lay  asleep, 
as  if  to  assure  himself  that  life  was  still  there,  and  that  he  had  not 
fallen  into  that  deep  slumber  from  which  on  earth  there  is  no  waking. 
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While  he  was  thus  employed,  the  closed  eyes  opened,  and  on  the  pale 
face  there  came  a  placid  smile. 

"  That's  well,"  said  Nicholas.     "  The  sleep  has  done  you  good." 

*^  I  have  had  such  pleasant  dreams,"  was  the  answer.  *'*'  Such  plea- 
sant, happy  dreams!" 

"Of  what?"  said  Nicholas. 

The  dying  hoy  turned  towards  him,  and  putting  his  arm  about  his 
neck,  made  answer,  "  I  shall  soon  be  there ! " 

After  a  short  silence,  he  spoke  a^n. 

"  I  am  not  afraid  to  die,"  he  sai^  "  I  am  quite  contented.  I  almost 
think  that  if  I  could  rise  from  this  bed  quite  well,  I  would  not 
wish  to  do  so  now.  You  have  so  often  told  me  we  shall  meet  again — 
so  very  often  lately,  and  now  I  feel  the  truth  of  that  so  strongly — that 
I  can  even  bear  to  part  from  you." 

The  trembling  voice  and  tearful  eye,  and  the  closer  grasp  of  the  arm 
which  accompanied  these  latter  words,  showed  how  they  filled  the 
speaker  s  heart ;  nor  were  there  wanting  indications  of  how  deeply  they 
had  touched  the  heart  of  him  to  whom  they  were  addressed. 

"  You  say  well,"  returned  Nicholas  at  length,  "  and  comfort  me  very 
much,  dear  fellow.     Let  me  hear  you  say  you  are  happyy  if  you  can." 

"  I  must  tell  you  something  first.  I  should  not  have  a  secret  firom 
you.     You  would  not  blame  me  at  a  time  like  this,  I  know." 

**  /  blame  you  !"  exclaimed  Nicholas. 

^^  I  am  sure  you  would  not.  You  asked  me  why  I  was  so  changed, 
and — and  sat  so  much  alone.     Shall  I  tell  you  why  ?" 

"  Not  if  it  pains  you,"  said  Nicholas.  "  I  only  asked  that  I  might 
make  you  happier  if  I  could." 

"  I  know — I  felt  that  at  the  time."  He  drew  his  friend  closer  to 
him.  "  You  will  forgive  me;  I  could  not  help  it,  but  though  I  would 
have  died  f  o  make  her  happy,  it  broke  my  heart  to  see — I  know  he 
loves  her  dearly — Oh  !  who  could  find  that  out  so  soon  as  I ! " 

The  words  which  followed  were  feebly  and  faintly  uttered,  and 
broken  by  long  pauses ;  but  from  them  Nicholas  learnt,  for  the  first 
time,  that  the  dying  boy,  with  all  the  ardour  of  a  nature  concentrated 
on  one  absorbing,  hopeless,  secret  passion,  loved  his  sister  Kate. 

He  had  procured  a  lock  of  her  hair,  which  hung  at  his  breast,  folded 
in  one  or  two  slight  ribands  she  had  worn.  He  prayed  that  when  he 
was  dead,  Nicholas  would  take  it  off,  so  that  no  eyes  but  his  might  sec 
it,  and  that  when  he  was  laid  in  his  coffin  and  about  to  be  placed  in 
the  earth,  he  would  hang  it  round  his  neck  again,  that  it  might  rest 
with  him  in  the  grave. 

Upon  his  knees  Nicholas  gave  him  this  pledge,  and  promised  again 
that  he  should  rest  in  the  spot  he  had  pointed  out.  They  embraced, 
and  kissed  each  other  on  the  cheek. 

"  Now,"  he  murmured,  "  I  am  happy." 

He  fell  into  a  slight  slumber,  and  waking,  smiled  as  before ;  then 
spoke  of  beautiful  gardens,  which  he  said  stretched  out  before  him,  and 
were  filled  with  figures  of  men,  women,  and  many  children,  all  with 
light  upon  their  faces ;  then  whispered  that  it  was  Eden — and  so  died. 
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CHAPTER  LIX. 

THE  PLOTS  BEGIN   TO   FAIL,   AND   DOUBTS   AND  DANGEBS  TO 

DISTUBB   THE  PLOTTEB. 

Ralph  sat  alone  in  the  solitary  room  where  he  was  accustomed  to 
take  his  meals,  and  to  sit  of  nights  when  no  profitable  occupation 
called  him  abroad ;  before  him  was  an  untasted  breakfast,  and  near 
to  where  his  fingers  beat  restlessly  upon  the  table,  lay  his  watch.  It 
was  long  past  the  time  at  which,  for  many  years,  he  had  put  it  in  his 
pocket  and  gone  with  measured  steps  down  stairs  to  the  business  of 
the  day,  but  he  took  as  little  heed  of  its  monotonous  warning,  as  of 
the  meat  and  drink  before  him,  and  remained  with  his  head  resting  on 
one  hand,  and  his  eyes  fixed  moodily  on  the  ground. 

This  departure  from  his  regular  and  constant  habit  in  one  so  regular 
and  unvarying  in  all  that  appertained  to  the  daily  pursuit  of  riches, 
would  almost  of  itself  haye  told  that  the  usurer  was  not  well.  That 
he  laboured  under  some  mental  or  bodily  indisposition,  and  that  it  was 
one  of  no  slight  kind  so  to  afiect  a  man  like  him,  was  sufficiently 
shown  by  his  haggard  face,  jaded  air,  and  hollow  languid  eyes,  which 
he  raised  at  last  with  a  start  and  a  hasty  glance  around  him,  as  one 
who  suddenly  awakes  from  sleep,  and  cannot  immediately  recognise  the 
place  in  which  he  finds  himself. 

^^  What  is  this,"  he  said,  ''  that  hangs  over  me,  and  I  cannot  shake 
off?  I  have  never  pampered  myself,  and  should  not  be  ill.  I  have 
never  moped,  and  pined^  and  yielded  to  fancies ;  but  what  can  a  man 
do  without  rest?" 

He  pressed  his  hand  upon  his  forehead. 

^'  Night  after  night  comes  and  goes,  and  I  have  no  rest.  If  I  sleep, 
what  rest  is  that  which  is  disturbed  by  constant  dreams  of  the  same 
detested  faces  crowding  round  me— -of  the  same  detested  people  in  every 
variety  of  action,  mingling  with  all  I  say  and  do,  and  always  to  my 
defeat  ?  Waking,  what  rest  have  I,  constantly  haunted  by  this  heavy 
shadow  of— I  know  not  what,  which  is  its  worst  character.  I  must 
have  rest.     One  night  s  unbroken  rest,  and  I  should  be  a  man  again." 

Pushing  the  table  from  him  while  he  spoke,  as  though  he  loathed 
the  sight  of  food,  he  encountered  the  watch ;  the  hands  of  which  were 
almost  upon  noon. 

"This  is  strange!"  he  said,  "noon,  and  Noggs  not  here!  what 
drunken  brawl  keeps  him  away  ?  I  would  give  something  now,  some- 
thing in  money  even  after  that  dreadful  loss,  if  he  had  stabbed  a  man 
in  a  tavern  scuffle,  or  broken  into  a  house,  or  picked  a  pocket,  or  done 
anything  that  would  send  him  abroad  with  an  iron  ring  upon  his  leg, 
and  rid  roe  of  him.  Better  still  if  I  could  throw  temptation  in  his 
way,  and  lure  him  on  tp  rob  me.  He  should  be  welcome  to  what  he 
took,  so  I  brought  the  law  upon  him,  for  he  is  a  traitor,  I  swear ;  how 
or  when  or  where  I  don't  know,  though  I  suspect." 

After  waiting  for  another  half-hour,  he  despatched  the  woman  who 
kept  his  house  to  Newman's  lodging,  to  inquire  if  he  were  ill,  and  why 
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be  hmd  not  oome  or  sent.     She  brought  back  answer  that  he  had  not 
been  home  all  night,  and  that  no  one  conld  tell  her  anything  abont  him. 

^  But  there  is  a  gentleman,  Sir,*  she  said,  ^  below,  who  was  standing 
at  the  door  when  I  came  in,  and  he  says " 

*'*'  What  sairs  he  ?"  demanded  Ralph,  turning  angrily  upon  her.  ^  I 
told  you  I  would  see  nobody." 

*^  He  says,"  replied  the  woman,  abashed  by  his  harshness,  "  that  he 
comes  on  very  particular  business  which  admits  of  no  excuse,  and  I 
thought  perhaps  it  might  be  about " 

^  About  what,  in  the  devil's  name  ?"  said  Ralph  hastOy.  *^  You  spy 
and  speculate  ou  people's  business  with  me,  do  yon,  woman  ?" 

^  Dear,  no.  Sir !  I  saw  you  were  anxious,  and  thought  it  might  be 
about  Mr.  Noggs,  that's  alL" 

**  Saw  I  was  anxious !"  muttered  Ralph ;  ^'  they  aQ  watch  me  now. 
Where  is  this  person?  You  did  not  say  I  was  not  down  yet,  I  hope?" 

The  woman  replied  that  he  was  in  the  little  office,  and  that  she  had 
said  her  master  was  engaged,  but  she  would  take  the  message. 

^^  Well,"  said  Ralph,  ^^  I'll  see  him.  Go  you  to  your  kitchen,  and 
keep  there,— do  you  mind  me  ?  " 

Glad  to  be  r^eased,  the  woman  quickly  disappeared.  Collecting 
himself,  and  assuming  as  much  of  his  accustomed  manner  as  his  utmost 
resolution  could  summon,  Ralph  descended  the  stairs,  and  after  pausii^ 
for  a  few  moments  with  his  hand  upon  the  lock,  entered  Newmans 
room,  and  confronted  Mr.  Charles  Cheeryble. 

Of  all  men  alive,  this  was  one  of  the  last  he  would  have  wished  to 
meet  at  any  time ;  but  now  that  he  recognised  in  him  only  the  patron 
and  protector  of  Nicholas,  he  would  rather  have  seen  a  spectre.  One 
beneficial  effect,  however,  the  encounter  had  upon  him.  It  instantly 
roused  all  his  dormant  energies,  rekindled  in  his  breast  the  passions 
that  for  many  years  had  found  an  improving  home  there,  called  up  all 
his  wrath,  hatred,  and  malice ;  restored  the  sneer  to  his  lip,  and  the 
scowl  to  his  brow,  and  made  him  again  in  all  outward  appearance  the 
same  Ralph  Nickleby  that  so  many  had  bitter  cause  to  remember. 

"  Humph,*'  said  Ralph,  pausing  at  the  door.  "  This  is  an  unex- 
pected favour,  Su*." 

"  And  an  unwelcome  one,"  said  brother  Charles ;  "  an  unwelcome 
one,  I  know." 

"  Men  say  you  are  truth  itself,  Sir,"  sneered  Ralph.  "  You  speak 
truth  now  at  all  events,  and  I'll  not  contradict  you.  The  favour  is  at 
least  as  unwelcome  as  it  is  unexpected      I  can  scarcely  say  more  !  ** 

"  Plainly,  Sir "  began  brother  Charles. 

"  Plainly,  Sir,"  interrupted  Ralph,  "  I  wish  this  conference  to  be  a 
short  one,  and  to  end  where  it  begins.  I  guess  the  subject  upon  which 
you  are  about  to  speak,  and  Til  not  hear  you.  You  like  plainness,  I 
believe, — there  it  is.  Here  is  the  door  as  you  see.  Our  way  lies  in  very 
different  directions.  Take  yours  I  beg  of  you,  and  leave  me  to  pursue 
mine  in  quiet." 
^^*'  In  quiet !  "  repeated  brother  Charles  mildly,  and  looking  at  him 
HHM  more  of  pity  than  reproach.  '*  To  pursue  his  way  in  quiet  !** 
^^^WYou  will  scarcely  remain  in  my  house,  I  presume,  Sir,  against  my 
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will/'  said  Ralph ;  ^'  or  yon  can  scarce!  j  hope  to  make  an  impression 
upon  a  man  who  closes  his  ears  to  (all  that  yon  can  say,  and  is  firmly 
and  resolutely  determined  not  to  hear  yon." 

*^  Mr.  Nickleby,  Sir,"  returned  brother  Charles,  no  less  mildly  than 
before,  but  firmly  too,  ^'  I  come  here  against  my  will — sorely  and 
grievously  against  my  will.  I  have  never  been  in  this  house  before ; 
and  to  speak  my  mind.  Sir,  I  don't  feel  at  home  or  easy  in  it,  and  have 
no  wish  ever  to  be  here  again.  You  do  not  guess  the  subject  on  which 
I  come  to  speak  to  you,  you  do  not  indeed.  I  am  sure  of  that,  or  your 
manner  would  be  a  very  different  one." 

Ralph  glanced  keenly  at  him,  but  the  clear  eye  and  open  countenance 
of  the  honest  old  merchant  underwent  no  change  of  expression,  and 
met  his  look  without  reserve. 

"Shall  I  go  on?"  said  Mr.  Cheeryble. 

"  Oh,  by  all  means,  if  you  please,"  returned  Ralph  drily.  "  Here 
are  walls  to  speak  to,  Sir,  a  desk,  and  two  stools — ^most  attentive  auditors, 
and  certain  not  to  interrupt  you.  Go  on,  I  beg;  make  my  house 
yours,  and  perhaps  by  the  time  I  return  from  my  walk,  you  will  have 
finished  what  you  have  to  say,  and  will  3rield  me  up  possession  again." 

So  saying,  he  buttoned  his  coat,  and  turning  into  the  passage,  took 
down  his  hat.  The  old  gentleman  followed,  and  was  about  to  speak, 
when  Ralph  waved  him  off  impatiently,  and  said : 

"  Not  a  word.  I  tell  you,  Sir,  not  a  word.  Virtuous  as  you  are, 
you  are  not  an  angel  yet,  to  appear  in  men's  houses  whether  they  will 
or  no,  and  pour  your  speech  into  unwilling  ears.  Preach  to  the  walls 
I  tell  you — not  to  me." 

**  I  am  no  angel,  Heaven  knows,"  returned  brother  Charles,  shaking 
his  head,  "but  an  erring  and  imperfect  man;  nevertheless,  there  is 
one  quality  which  all  men  have  in  common  with  the  angels  blessed 
opportunities  of  exercising  if  they  will — ^mercy.  It  is  an  errand  of 
mercy  that  brings  me  here.     Pray,  let  me  discharge  it." 

*'  I  show  no  mercy,"  retorted  Ralph  with  a  triumphant  smile,  "and 
I  ask  none.  Seek  no  mercy  from  me.  Sir,  in  behalf  of  the  fellow  who 
has  imposed  upon  your  childish  credulity,  but  let  him  expect  the  worst 
that  I  can  do." 

"  He  ask  mercy  at  your  hands ! "  exclaimed  the  old  merchant 
warmly,  "  ask  it  at  his,  Sir,  ask  it  at  his.  If  you  will  not  hear  mo 
now  when  you  may,  hear  me  when  you  must,  or  anticipate  what  I 
would  say,  and  take  measures  to  prevent  our  ever  meeting  again. 
Your  nephew  is  a  noble  lad,  Sir,  an  honest,  noble  lad.  What  you  are, 
Mr.  Nickleby,  I  will  not  say ;  but  what  you  have  done,  I  know.  Now, 
Sir,  when  you  go  about  the  business  in  which  you  have  been  recently 
engaged,  and  find  it  difficult  of  pursuing,  come  to  me  and  my  brother 
Nwi,  and  Tim  Linkinwater,  Sir,  and  we'll  explain  it  for  you — and  come 
soon,  or  it  may  be  too  late,  and  you  may  have  it  explained  with  a  little 
more  roughness,  and  a  little  less  delicacy — and  never  forget.  Sir,  that  I 
came  here  this  morning  in  mercy  to  you,  and  am  still  ready  to  talk  to 
you  in  the  same  spirit. 

With  these  words,  uttered  with  great  emphasis  and  emotion,  brother 
Charles  put  on  his  broad-brimmed  hat,  and  patting  Ralph  Nickleby 
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without  any  further  remark,  trotted  nimhly  into  the  street.  Ralph 
looked  after  him,  hut  neither  moved  nor  spoke  for  some  time,  when  he 
hroke  what  almost  seemed  the  silence  of  stupefaction,  hy  a  scornful  laugh. 

^^  This,"  he  said,  ^^  from  its  wildness,  should  he  another  of  those 
dreams  that  have  so  broken  my  rest  of  late.  In  mercy  to  me  ! — Pho ! 
The  old  simpleton  has  gone  mad." 

Although  he  expressed  himself  in  this  derisive  and  contemptuous 
manner,  it  was  plain  that  the  more  Ralph  pondered,  the  more  ill  at 
ease  ho  became,  and  the  more  he  laboured  under  some  vague  anxiety 
and  alarm,  which  increased  as  the  time  passed  on  and  no  tidings  of 
Newman  Noggs  appeared.  After  waiting  until  late  in  the  aflemoon 
tortured  by  various  apprehensions  and  misgivings,  and  the  recollection 
of  the  warning  which  his  nephew  had  given  him  when  they  last  met, 
the  further  confirmation  of  which  now  presented  itself  in  one  shape  of 
probability  now  in  another,  and  haunted  him  perpetually,  he  left  home, 
and  scarcely  knowing  why,  save  that  he  was  in  a  suspicious  and  agitated 
mood,  betook  himself  to  Snawley's  house.  His  wife  presented  herself, 
and  of  her  Ralph  inquired  whether  her  husband  was  at  home. 

"  No,"  she  said  sharply,  "  he  is  not  indeed,  and  I  don't  think  he  will 
be  at  home  for  a  very  long  time,  that's  more." 

"  Do  you  know  who  I  am  ?  "  asked  Ralph. 

"  Oil  yes,  I  know  you  very  well — too  well,  perhaps,  and  perhaps  he 
does  too,  and  sorry  am  I  that  I  should  have  to  say  it." 

"  Tell  him  that  I  saw  him  through  the  window-blind  above,  as  I 
crossed  the  road  just  now,  and  that  I  would  speak  to  him  on  business," 
said  Ralph  sarcastically.     "  Do  you  hear  ?  " 

"  I  hear,"  rejoined  Mrs.  Snawley,  taking  no  further  notice  of  the 
request. 

*'  I  knew  this  woman  was  a  hypocrite  in  the  way  of  psalms  and 
Scripture  phrases,"  said  Ralph,  passing  quietly  by,  "  but  I  never  knew 
she  drank  before." 

"  Stop  !  You  don't  come  in  here,"  said  Mr.  Snawley's  better-half, 
interposing  her  person,  which  was  a  robust  one,  in  the  doorway.  "  You 
have  said  more  than  enough  to  him  on  business  before  now.  I  always 
told  him  what  dealing  with  you  and  working  out  your  schemes  would 
come  to.  It  was  either  you  or  the  schoolmaster — one  of  you,  or  the 
two  between  you — that  got  the  forged  letter  done,  remember  that 
That  wasn't  his  doing,  so  don't  lay  it  at  his  door." 

"  Hold  your  tongue,  you  Jezebel,"  said  Ralph,  looking  fearfully  round. 

"  Ah,  I  know  when  to  hold  my  tongue,  and  when  to  speak,  3Ir. 
Nickleby,"  retorted  the  dame.  "  Take  care  that  other  people  know 
when  to  hold  theirs." 

"  You  jade,"  said  Ralph,  grinning  with  rage ;  "  if  your  husband 
has  been  idiot  enough  to  trust  you  with  his  secrets,  keep  them — keep 
them,  she-devil  that  you  are." 

"  Not  so  much  his  secrets  as  other  peoples  secrets  perhaps,"  retorted 
the  woman  ;  "  not  so  much  his  secrets  as  yours.     None  of  your  black 
lHAl^s  at  me.     You'll  want  'em  all  perhaps  for  another  time.     You  had 
^^^^Ig"  keep  'em." 

IpV^ill  you,"  said  Ralph,  suppressing  his  passion  as  weU  as  he  could, 
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and  clutching  her  tightly  by  the  wrist :  ^^  will  you  go  to  your  husband 
and  tell  him  that  I  know  he  is  at  home,  and  that  I  must  see  him  ? 
And  will  you  tell  me  what  it  is  that  you  and  he  mean  by  this  new 
style  of  behaviour  ?*' 

"  No,"  replied  the  woman,  violently  disengaging  herself,  "  I'll  do 
neither." 

^^  Yoa  set  me  at  defiance,  do  you  ?"  said  Ralph. 

"  Ye8,"  was  the  answer.     "  I  do." 

For  an  instant  Ralph  had  his  hand  raised  as  though  he  were  about  to 
strike  her,  but  checking  himself,  and  nodding  his  head,  and  muttering 
as  though  to  assure  her  he  would  not  forget  this,  walked  away. 

Thence,  he  went  straight  to  the  inn  which  Mr.  Squeers  frequented 
and  inquired  when  he  had  been  there  last ;  in  the  vague  hope  that 
whether  successful  or  unsuccessful,  he  might  by  this  time  have  returned 
from  his  mission  and  be  able  to  assure  him  that  all  was  safe.  But  Mr. 
Squeers  had  not  been  there  for  ten  days,  and  all  that  the  people  could 
tell  about  him  was,  that  he  had  left  his  luggage  and  his  biU. 

Disturbed  by  a  thousand  fears  and  surmises,  and  bent  upon  ascer- 
taining whether  Squeers  had  any  suspicion  of  Snawley,  or  was  in  any 
way  a  party  to  this  altered  behaviour,  Ralph  determined  to  hazard  the 
extreme  step  of  inquiring  for  him  at  the  Lambeth  lodging,  and  having 
an  interview  with  him  even  there.  Bent  upon  this  purpose,  and  in 
that  mood  in  which  delay  is  insupportable,  he  repaired  at  once  to  the 
place,  and  being  by  description  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  situation 
of  his  room,  crept  up  stairs  and  knocked  gently  at  the  door. 

Not  one,  nor  two,  nor  three,  nor  yet  a  dozen  knocks  served  to  con- 
vince Ralph  against  his  wish  that  there  was  nobody  inside.  He 
reasoned  that  he  might  be  asleep ;  and,  listening,  almost  persuaded  him- 
self that  he  could  hear  him  breathe.  Even  when  he  was  satisfied  that 
he  could  not  be  there,  he  sat  patiently  down  upon  a  broken  stair  and 
waited  ;  arguing  that  he  had  gone  out  upon  some  slight  errand  and 
must  soon  return. 

Many  feet  came  up  the  creaking  stairs,  and  the  step  of  some  seemed 
to  his  listening  ear  so  like  that  of  the  man  for  whom  he  waited,  that 
Ralph  often  stood  up  to  be  ready  to  address  him  when  he  reached  the 
top  ;  but  one  by  one  each  person  turned  off  into  some  room  short  of 
the  place  where  he  was  stationed,  and  at  every  such  disappointment  he 
felt  quite  chilled  and  lonely. 

At  length  he  felt  it  was  hopeless  to  remain,  aod  going  down  stairs 
again,  inquired  of  one  of  the  lodgers  if  he  knew  anything  of  Mr. 
Squeers's  movements — ^mentioning  that  worthy  by  an  assumed  name 
which  had  been  agreed  upon  between  them.  By  this  lodger  he  was 
referred  to  another,  and  by  him  to  some  one  else,  from  whom  he  learnt 
that  late  on  the  previous  night  he  had  gone  out  hastily  with  two  men, 
who  had  shortly  afterwards  returned  for  the  old  woman  who  lived  on 
the  same  fioor ;  and  that  although  the  circumstance  had  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  informant,  he  had  not  spoken  to  them  at  the  time,  nor 
made  any  inquiry  afterwards. 

This  possessed  him  with  the  idea  that  perhaps  Peg  Sliderskew  had 
been  apprehended  for  the  robbery,  and  that  Mr.  Squeers  being  with 
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her  at  the  time,  had  heen  apprehended  also  on  suspicion  of  bong  a 
confederate.  If  this  were  so,  the  fact  must  be  known  to  Gride ;  and  to 
Gride  8  house  he  directed  his  steps ;  now  thoroughly  alarmed,  and  fearful 
that  there  were  indeed  plots  afoot  tending  to  his  discomfiture  and  ruin. 

Arrived  at  the  usurer  s  house,  he  found  the  windows  close  shut,  the 
dingy  blinds  drawn  down :  all  silent,  melancholy,  and  deserted.  But 
this  was  its  usual  aspect.  He  knocked — gently  at  first,  then  loud  and 
yigorously,  but  nobody  came.  He  wrote  a  few  words  in  pencil  on  a 
card,  and  having  thrust  it  under  the  door  was  going  away,  when  a 
noise  above  as  though  a  window-sash  were  stealthily  raised  caught  his 
ear,  and  looking  up  he  could  just  discern  the  face  of  Gride  himsdf 
cautiously  peenng  over  the  house  parapet  from  the  window  of  the 
garret.  Seeing  who  was  below,  he  drew  it  in  again ;  not  so  quickly 
nowever  but  that  Ralph  let  him  know  he  was  observed,  and  called  to 
him  to  come  down. 

The  call  being  repeated.  Gride  looked  out  again  so  cautiously  that 
no  part  of  the  old  man's  body  was  vbible,  and  the  sharp  features  and 
white  hair  appearing  alone  above  the  parapet  looked  like  a  seveved  head 
garnishing  the  wall. 

"  Hush  !**  he  cried.     "  Go  away — go  away  !** 

^  Come  down,"  said  Ralph,  beckoning  him. 

'^  Go  a — way  !"  squeaked  Gride,  shaking  his  head  in  a  sort  of  ecstacy 
of  impatience.  ^'  Don't  speak  to  me,  don't  knock,  don't  call  attentioa 
to  the  house,  but  go  away." 

'^  111  knock  I  swear  tUl  I  have  your  neighbours  up  in  arms,**  said 
Ralph,  *'  if  you  don't  tell  me  what  you  mean  by  lurking  there,  you 
whining  cur." 

"  I  can't  hear  what  you  say — don't  talk  to  me,  it  isn't  safe — go  away 
— go  away,"  returned  Gride. 

*' Come  down,  I  say.     Will  you  come  down!"   said  Ralph  fiercely. 

"  No — 0 — 0^0,"  snarled  Gride.  He  drew  in  his  head  ;  and  Ralph, 
left  standing  in  the  street,  could  hear  the  sash  closed  as  gently  and  care- 
fully as  it  had  been  opened. 

^*  How  is  this,"  said  he,  '^  that  they  all  fall  from  me  and  shun  roe 
like  the  plague — these  men  who  have  licked  the  dust  from  my  feet ! 
Is  my  day  past,  and  is  this  indeed  the  coming  on  of  night  ?  I'll  know 
what  it  means,  I  will,  at  any  cost.  I  am  firmer  and  more  myself  just 
now  than  I  have  been  these  many  days." 

Turning  from  the  door,  which  in  the  first  transport  of  his  rage  he  had 
meditated  battering  upon  until  Gride's  very  fears  impelled  him  to  open 
it,  he  turned  his  face  towards  the  city,  and  working  his  way  steadily 
through  the  crowd  which  was  pouring  from  it  (it  was  by  this  time 
between  five  and  six  o'clock  in  the  afternoon)  went  straight  to  the 
house  of  business  of  the  Brothers  Cheeryble,  and  putting  his  head  into 
the  glass  case,  found  Tim  Link  in  water  alone. 

"  Aly  name's  Nickleby,"  said  Ralph. 

"  I  know  it,"  replied  Tim,  surveying  him  through  his  spectacles. 
"  Which  of  youf  firm  was  it  who  called  on  me  this  morning  ?* 
demanded  Ralph. 
.Charles." 
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^'  Then  tell  Mr.  Charles  I  want  to  see  him." 

^  You  shall  see,"  said  Tim,  getting  off  his  stool  with  great  agility. 
^^  You  shall  see  not  only  Mr.  Charles,  bat  Mr.  Ned  likewise." 

Tim  stopped,  looked  steadily  and  severely  at  Ralph,  nodded  his 
head  once  in  a  curt  manner  which  seemed  to  say  there  was  a  little  more 
behind,  and  vanished.  After  a  short  interval  he  returned,  and  ushering 
Ralph  into  the  presence  of  the  two  brothers,  remained  in  the  room 
himself. 

^^  I  want  to  speak  to  you,  who  spoke  to  me  this  momine:,"  said 
Balph,  pointing  ^  with  his  finger  thVman  whom  he  addreeJ. 

'^  I  have  no  secrets  from  my  brother  Ned,  or  from  Tim  Linkinwater," 
observed  Brother  Charles  quietly. 

« I  have,"  said  Ralph. 

^^  Mr.  Nickleby,  Sir,"  said  brother  Ned,  "  the  matter  upon  which 
my  brother  Charles  called  upon  you  this  morning  is  one  which  is 
already  perfectly  well  known  to  us  three  and  to  others  besides,  and 
must  unhappily  soon  become  known  to  a  great  many  more.  He  waited 
upon  you.  Sir,  this  morning  alone,  as  a  matter  of  delicacy  and  considera- 
tion. We  feel  now  that  further  delicacy  and  consideration  would  be 
misplaced,  and  if  we  confer  together  it  must  be  as  we  are  or  not  at  all." 

^^  Well,  gentlemen,"  said  Ralph  with  a  curl  of  the  lip,  ^^  talking  in 
riddles  would  seem  to  be  the  peculiar  forte  of  you  two,  and  I  suppose 
your  clerk,  like  a  prudent  man,  has  studied  the  art  also  with  a  view  to 
your  good  graces.  Talk  in  company,  gentlemen,  in  God's  name*  I'll 
humour  you." 

*'  Humour  !"  cried  Tim  Linkinwater,  suddenly  growing  very  red  in 
the  face,  ^'  He'll  humour  us !  He'll  humour  Cheeryble  Brothers !  Do 
you  hear  that  ?  Do  you  hear  him  ?  Do  you  hear  him  say  he'll 
humour  Cheeryble  Brothers?" 

**  Tim,"  said  Charles  and  Ned  together,  "  pray  Tf im,  pray  now  don't." 

Tim,  inking  the  hint,  stifled  his  indignation  as  well  as  he  could  and 
sufifered  it  to  escape  through  his  spectacles,  with  the  additional  safety- 
valve  of  a  short  hysterical  laugh  now  and  then,  which  seemed  to  relieve 
him  mightily. 

"  As  nobody  bids  me  to  a  seat,"  said  Ralph  looking  round,  "  111  take 
one,  for  I  am  fatigued  vnth  walking.  And  now  if  you  please,  gentle- 
men, I  wish  to  know — I  demand  to  know ;  I  have  the  right — what  you 
have  to  say  to  me  which  justifies  such  a  tone  as  you  have  assumed,  and 
that  underhand  interference  in  my  affairs  which  I  have  reason  to  suppose 
jou  have  been  practising.  I  tell  you  plainly,  gentlemen,  that  little  as  I 
care  for  the  opinion  of  the  world  (ns  the  slang  goes)  I  don't  choose  to 
submit  quietly  to  slander  and  malice.  Whether  you  suffer  yourselves 
to  be  imposed  upon  too  easily,  or  wilfully  make  yourselves  parties  to  it, 
the  result  to  me  is  the  same,  and  in  either  case  you  can't  expect  from  a 
plain  man  like  myself  much  consideration  or  forbearance." 

So  coolly  and  deliberately  was  this  said,  that  nine  men  out  of  ten, 
ignorant  of  the  circumstances,  would  have  supposed  Ralph  to  be  really 
an  injured  man.  There  he  sat  with  folded  arms ;  paler  than  usual  cer- 
tainly and  sufficiently  ill-  favoured,  but  quite  collected — £ar  more  so  than 
the  brothers  or  the  exasperated  Tim,  ana  ready  to  face  out  the  very  worst. 
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«  Very  well,  Sir,"  said  brother  Charles.  "  Very  well  Brother 
Ned,  will  you  ring  the  bell  ?" 

^'  Charles,  my  dear  fellow !  stop  one  instant,''  returned  the  other. 
*'  It  will  be  better  for  Mr.  Nickleby  and  for  our  object  that  he  should 
remain  silent  if  he  can,  till  we  have  said  what  we  have  to  say.  I  wisk 
him  to  understand  that." 

"  Quite  right,  quite  right,"  said  brother  Charles. 

Halph  smiled  but  made  no  reply.  The  bell  was  rung,  the  room- 
door  opened ;  a  man  came  in  with  a  halting  walk  ;  and,  looking  round, 
Balph's  eyes  met  those  of  Ne¥nnan  Noggs.  From  that  moment  his 
heart  began  to  fail  him. 

"  This  is  a  good  beginning,"  he  said  bitterly.  "  Oh  !  this  is  a  good 
beginning.  You  are  candid,  honest,  open-hearted,  fair-dealing  men ! 
I  always  knew  the  real  worth  of  such  characters  as  yours  !  To  tamper 
with  a  fellow  like  this,  who  would  sell  his  soul  (if  he  had  one)  for 
drink,  and  whose  every  word  is  a  lie, — what  men  are  safe  if  this  is 
done  ?     Oh  it's  a  good  beginning !" 

"  I  will  speak,"  cried  Ne¥nnan,  standing  on  tiptoe  to  look  over  Tim's 
head,  who  had  interposed  to  prevent  him.  ''  Hallo,  you  Sir — old 
Nickleby — what  do  you  mean  when  you  talk  of  '  a  fellow  like  this  V 
Who  made  me  *  a  fellow  like  this  V  If  I  would  sell  my  soul  for  drink, 
why  wasn't  I  a  thief,  swindler,  housebreaker,  area  sneak,  robber  of 
pence  out  of  the  trays  of  blind  men's  dogs,  rather  than  your  drudge  and 
packhorse?  If  ray  every  word  was  a  lie,  why  wasn't  I  a  p^  and 
favourite  of  yours  ?  Lie !  When  did  I  ever  cringe  and  fawn  to  you — 
eh  ?  Tell  me  that.  I  served  you  faithfully.  I  did  more  work  because 
I  was  poor,  and  took  more  hard  words  from  you  because  I  despised  you 
and  them,  than  any  man  you  could  have  got  from  the  parish  workhouse. 
I  did.  I  served  you  because  I  was  proud ;  because  I  was  a  lonely 
man  with  you,  and  there  were  no  other  drudges  to  see  my  degradation, 
and  because  nobody  knew  better  than  you  that  I  was  a  ruined  man, 
that  I  hadn't  always  been  what  I  am,  and  that  I  might  have  been 
better  off  if  I  hadn't  been  a  fool  and  fallen  into  the  hands  of  you  and 
others  who  were  knaves.     Do  you  deny  that — eh  ?" 

"  Gently,"  reasoned  Tim,  "  you  said  you  wouldn't." 

"  I  said  I  wouldn't ! "  cried  Newman,  thrusting  him  aside,  and 
moving  his  hand  as  Tim  moved,  so  as  to  keep  him  at  arm's-length, 
"  don't  tell  me.  Here,  you  Nickleby,  don't  pretend  not  to  mind  me  ; 
it  won't  do,  I  know  better.  You  were  talking  of  tampering  just  now. 
Who  tampered  with  Yorkshire  schoolmasters,  and,  while  they  sent  the 
drudge  out  that  he  shouldn't  overhear,  forgot  that  such  great  caution 
might  render  him  suspicious,  and  that  he  might  watch  his  master  out 
at  nights,  and  might  set  other  eyes  to  watch  the  schoolmaster  besides  ? 
Who  tampered  with  a  selfish  father,  urging  him  to  sell  his  daughter  to 
old  Arthur  Gride,  and  tampered  with  Gride  too,  and  did  so  in  the 
little  ofiBce  with  a  closet  in  the  room  ?" 

Ralph  had  put  a  great  command  upon  himself,  but  he  could  not  have 
suppressed  a  slight  start,  if  he  had  been  certain  to  be  beheaded  for  it 
moment, 
ha  ! "  cried  Newman,  "you  mind  me  now,  do  you?  What  first  set 
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this  hg  to  be  jealons  of  his  master's  actions,  and  to  feel  that  if  he 
hadn't  crossed  him  when  he  might,  he  would  have  been  as  bad  as  he,  or 
worse  ?  That  master's  cruel  treatment  of  his  own  flesh  and  blood,  and 
Tile  designs  upon  a  young  girl  who  interested  even  his  broken-down, 
drunken,  miserable  hack,  and  made  him  linger  in  his  service,  in  the 
hope  of  doing  her  some  good  (as,  thank  God,  he  had  done  others 
once  or  twice  before),  when  he  would  otherwise  have  relieved  his 
feelings  by  pummelling  his  master  soundly,  and  then  going  to  the 
Devil.  He  would — ^mark  that ;  and  mark  this — that  I  m  here  now 
because  these  gentlemen  thought  it  best.  When  I  sought  them  out  (as 
I  did — ^there  was  no  tampering  with  me)  I  told  them  1  wanted  help  to 
And  you  out,  to  trace  you  down,  to  go  through  with  what  I  had  begim, 
to  help  the  right ;  and  that  when  I  had  done  it,  I'd  burst  into  your 
room  and  tell  you  all,  face  to  face,  man  to  man,  and  like  a  man.  Now 
I've  said  my  say,  and  let  anybody  else  say  theirs,  and  fire  away." 

With  this  concluding  sentiment,  Newman  Noggs,  who  had  been  per- 
petually sitting  down  and  getting  up  again  all  through  his  speech  which 
he  had  delivered  in  a  series  of  jerks,  and  who  was,  from  the  violent 
exercise  and  the  excitement  combined,  in  a  state  of  most  intense  and 
fiery  heat,  became,  without  passing  through  any  intermediate  stage,  sti£F, 
upright,  and  motionless,  and  so  remained,  staring  at  Ralph  Nickleby 
with  all  his  might  and  main. 

Ralph  looked  at  him  for  an  instant,  and  for  an  instant  only  ;  then 
waved  his  hand,  and,  beating  the  ground  with  his  foot,  said  in  a 
choking  voice, 

"  Go  on,  gentlemen,  go  on.  I'm  patient,  you  see.  There's  law  to 
be  had,  there's  law.  I  shall  call  you  to  an  account  for  this.  Take  care 
"what  you  say ;  I  shall  make  you  prove  it." 

'^  The  proof  is  ready,"  returned  Brother  Charles,  "  quite  ready  to  our 
hands.     The  man  Snawley  last  night  made  a  confession." 

"  Who  may  *  the  man  Snawley'  be,"  returned  Ralph,  "  and  what 
may  his  '  confession '  have  to  do  with  my  ail'airs  ?" 

To  this  inquiry,  put  v^th  a  dogged  inflexibility  of  manner  which 
language  cannot  express,  the  old  gentleman  returned  no  answer,  but 
went  on  to  say  that  to  show  him  how  much  they  were  in  earnest,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  tell  him  not  only  what  accusations  were  made 
against  him,  but  what  proof  of  them  they  had,  and  how  that  proof 
had  been  acquired.  This  la3nng  open  the  whole  question,  brought 
up  Brother  Ned,  Tim  Linkinwater,  and  Newman  Noggs,  all  three  at 
once,  who,  after  a  vast  deal  of  talking  together,  and  a  scene  of  great 
confusion,  laid  before  Ralph  in  distinct  terms  the  following  statement. 

That  Newman,  having  been  solemnly  assured  by  one  not  then  pro- 
ducible that  Smike  was  not  the  son  of  Snawley,  and  this  person  having 
offered  to  make  oath  to  that  effect  if  necessary,  they  had  by  this  com- 
munication been  first  led  to  doubt  the  claim  set  up,  which  they  would 
otherwise  have  seen  no  reason  to  dispute,  supported  as  it  was  by  evidence 
which  they  had  no  power  of  disproving.  That  once  suspecting  the 
existence  of  a  conspiracy,  they  had  no  difficulty  in  tracing  back  its 
origin  to  the  malice  of  Ralph  and  the  vindictiveness  and  avarice  of 
Squeers.  That  suspicion  and  proof  being  two  very  different  things,  they 
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had  been  advised  hy  a  lawyer,  eminent  for  his  sagacity  and  acateossB 
in  such  practice,  to  resist  the  proceedings  taken  on  the  other  side  fat 
the  recovery  of  the  youth  as  slowly  and  artfully  as  possible,  and  mean- 
while to  b€»et  Snawley  (with  whom  it  was  clear  the  main  falsehood 
must  rest),  to  lead  him,  if  possible,  into  contradictory  and  conflicting 
statements,  to  harass  him  by  all  available  means,  and  so  to  practise  qd 
his  fears  and  regard  for  his  own  safety  as  to  induce  him  to  divulge  the 
whole  scheme,  and  to  give  up  his  employer  and  whomsoever  else  he 
could  implicate.  That  all  this  had  been  skilfully  done ;  but  that 
Snawley,  who  was  well  practised  in  the  arts  of  low  cunning  and 
intrigue,  had  successfully  baffled  all  their  attempts,  until  an  unexpected 
circumstance  had  brought  him  last  night  upon  his  knees. 

It  thus  arose.  When  Newman  Noggs  reported  that  Sqneers  was 
again  in  town,  and  that  an  interview  of  such  secrecy  had  taken  place 
between  him  and  Ralph  that  he  had  been  sent  out  of  the  house,  plainly 
lest  he  should  overhear  a  word,  a  watch  was  set  upon  the  schoolmaster, 
in  the  hope  that  something  might  be  discovered  which  would  throw 
some  light  upon  the  suspected  plot.  It  being  found,  however,  that 
he  held  no  further  communication  with  Ralph  nor  any  with  Snawley, 
and  lived  quite  alone,  they  were  completely  at  faailt ;  the  watch  wm 
withdrawn,  and  they  would  have  observed  his  motions  no  longer,  if  it 
had  not  happened  that  one  night  Newman  stumbled  unobserved  upon 
him  and  Ralph  in  the  street  together.  Following  them,  he  discovered, 
to  his  great  suprise,  that  they  repaired  to  various  low  lodging-houses, 
and  taverns  kept  by  broken  gamblers,  to  more  than  one  of  whom  Ra^h 
was  known,  and  were  in  pursuit — so  he  found  by  inquiries  when  they 
had  left — of  an  old  woman,  whose  description  exactly  tallied  veith  ihit 
of  deaf  Mrs.  Sliderskew.  Affairs  now  appearing  to  assume  a  more 
serious  complexion,  the  watch  was  renewed  with  increased  vigilance; 
an  officer  was  procured  who  took  up  his  abode  in  the  same  tavern  with 
Squeers;  and  by  him  and  Frank  Cheery  ble the  footsteps  of  the  uncouscious 
schoolmaster  were  dogged,  until  he  was  safely  housed  in  the  lodging 
at  Lambeth.  Mr.  Squeers  having  shifted  his  lodging,  the  officer 
shifted  his,  and,  lying  concealed  in  the  same  street,  and,  indeed,  in  the 
opposite  house,  soon  found  that  Mr.  Squeers  and  Mrs.  Sliderskew  were 
in  constant  communication. 

In  this  state  of  things  Arthur  Gride  was  appealed  to.  The  robbery, 
partly  owing  to  the  inquisitiveness  of  the  neighbours,  and  partly  to  his 
own  grief  and  rage*  had  long  ago  become  known ;  but  he  positively 
refused  to  give  his  sanction  or  yield  any  assistance  to  the  old  woman's 
capture,  and  was  seized  with  such  a  panic  at  the  idea  of  being  caUed 
upon  to  give  evidence  against  her,  that  he  shut  himself  up  close  in 
his  house,  and  refused  to  hold  communication  with  anybody.  Upon 
this,  the  pursuers  took  counsel  together,  and,  coming  so  near  the  tnxth 
as  to  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  Gride  and  Ralph,  with  Squeers  for 
their  instrument,  were  negotiating  for  the  recovery  of  some  of  tha 
stolen  papers  which  would  not  bear  the  light,  and  might  possibly 
explain  tlie  liints  relative  to  Madeline  which  Newman  had  overheard, 
resolved  tliat  Mrs.  Sliderskew  should  be  taken  into  custody  before  she 
had  parted  with  them,  and  Squeers  too,  if  anything  suspicious  oould  be 
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attached  to  him.  Accordingly,  a  search-warrant  being  procured,  and 
all  prepared,  Mr.  Squeers's  window  was  watched,  until  his  light  was 
put  out,  and  the  time  arrived  when,  as  had  been  previously  ascertained, 
he  usudly  visited  Mrs.  Sliderskew.  This  done,  Frank  Cheeryble  and 
Newman  stole  up  stairs  to  listen  to  their  discourse,  and  to  give  the 
signal  to  the  officer  at  the  most  favourable  time.  At  what  an  opportune 
jnoment  they  arrived,  how  they  listened,  and  what  they  heard,  is  al- 
ready known  to  the  reader.  Mr.  Squeers,  still  half  stunned,  was 
hurried  off  with  a  stolen  deed  in  his  possession,  and  Mrs.  Sliderskew 
was  apprehended  likewise.  The  information  being  promptly  carried  to 
8nawley  that  Squeers  was  in  custody — ^hewas  not  told  forwhat-— that  wor- 
thy, first  extorting  a  promise  that  he  should  be  kept  harmless,  declared  the 
whole  tale  concerning  Smike  to  be  a  fiction  and  forgery,  and  implicated 
Halph  Nickleby  to  the  fullest  extent.  As  to  Mr,  Squeers,  he  had  that  morn- 
ing undergone  a  private  examination  before  a  magistrate,  and  being  unable 
to  account  satisfactorily  for  his  possession  of  the  deed  or  his  companion- 
ship with  Mrs.  Sliderskew,  had  been,  with  her,  remanded  for  a  week. 

AH  these  discoveries  were  now  related  to  Ralph  circumstantially  and 
in  detail.  Whatever  impression  they  secretly  produced,  he  suffered  no 
sign  of  emotion  to  escape  him,  but  sat  perfectly  still,  not  raising  his 
frowning  eyes  from  the  ground,  and  covering  his  mouth  with  his  hand. 
When  the  narrative  was  concluded,  he  raised  his  head  hastily,  as  if  about 
to  speak,  but  on  brother  Charles  resuming,  fell  into  his  old  attitude  again. 

*^  I  told  you  this  morning,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  laying  his  hand 
upon  his  brother  s  shoulder,  ^'  that  I  came  to  you  in  mercy.  How  far 
you  may  be  implicated  in  this  last  transaction,  or  how  far  the  person 
-who  is  now  in  custody  may  criminate  you,  you  best  know.  But 
justice  must  take  its  course  against  the  parties  implicated  in  the  plot 
against  this  poor,  unoffending,  injured  lad.  It  is  not  in  my  power,  or 
in  the  power  of  my  brother  Ned,  to  save  you  from  the  consequences. 
The  utmost  we  can  do  is  to  warn  you  in  time,  and  to  give  you  an  op- 
portunity of  escaping  them.  We  would  not  have  an  old  man  like  you 
disgraced  and  punished  by  your  near  relation,  nor  would  we  have  him 
forget,  like  you,  all  ties  of  blood  and  nature.  We  entreat  you — ^brother 
Ned,  you  join  me,  I  know,  in  this  entreaty,  and  so  Tim  Linkinwater  do 
you,  although  you  pretend  to  be  an  obstinate  dog.  Sir,  and  sit  there 
frowning  as  if  you  didn  t — we  entreat  you  to  retire  from  London,  to 
take  shelter  in  some  place  where  you  will  be  safe  from  the  consequences 
of  these  wicked  designs,  and  where  you  may  have  time.  Sir,  to  atone 
for  them,  and  to  become  a  better  man." 

^'  And  do  you  think,"  returned  Ralph,  rising,  with  the  sneer  of  a 
devil,  '^  and  do  you  think  you  will  so  easily  crush  me  f  Do  you  think 
that  a  hundred  well-arranged  plans,  or  a  hundred  suborned  witnesses, 
or  a  hundred  false  curs  at  my  heels,  or  a  hundred  canting  speeches  full 
of  oily  words,  will  move  me  ?  I  thank  you  for  disclosing  your  schemes, 
which  I  am  now  prepared  for.  You  have  not  the  man  to  deal  with 
that  you  think ;  try  me,  and  remember  that  I  spit  upon  your  fair  words 
and  false  dealings,  and  dare  you — ^provoke  you — ^taunt  you — ^to  do  to  mo 
the  very  worst  you  can." 

Thus  they  parted  for  that  time ;  but  the  worst  had  not  oome  yet. 
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;  CHAPTER  LX. 

THE   DANGERS   THICKEN,   AND  THE   WORST   IS   TOLD. 

Instead  of  going  home,  Ralph  threw  himself  into  the  first  street 
cabriolet  he  could  find,  and  directing  the  driver  towards  the  police -ofBoe 
of  the  district  in  which  Mr.  Squeers's  misfortunes  had  occurred,  alighted 
at  a  short  distance  from  it,  and,  discharging  the  man,  went  the  rest  of 
his  way  thither  on  foot.  Inquiring  for  the  object  of  his  solicitude,  he 
learnt  that  he  had  timed  his  visit  well,  for  Mr.  Squeers  was  in  fact  at 
that  moment  waiting  for  a  hackney-coach  he  had  ordered,  and  in  whidi 
he  purposed  proceeding  to  his  week's  retirement,  like  a  gentleman. 

Demanding  speech  with  the  prisoner,  he  was  ushered  into  a  kind  of 
waiting-room  in  which,  by  reason  of  his  scholastic  profession  and 
superior  respectability,  Mr.  Squeers  had  been  permitted  to  pass  tht 
day.  Here,  by  the  light  of  a  guttering  and  blackened  candle,  he  could 
barely  discern  the  schoolmaster  fast  asleep  on  a  bench  in  a  remote 
comer.  An  empty  glass  stood  on  a  table  before  him,  and  this,  with 
his  somnolent  condition  and  a  very  strong  smell  of  brandy  and  water, 
forewarned  the  visitor  that  Mr.  Squeers  had  been  seeking  in  creature 
comforts  a  temporary  forgetfulness  of  his  unpleasant  situation. 

It  was  not  a  very  easy  matter  to  rouse  him :  so  lethargic  and  heavy 
were  his  slumbers.  Regaining  his  faculties  by  slow  and  faint  glimmer- 
ings, he  at  length  sat  upright,  and  displaying  a  very  yellow  face,  a  very 
red  nose,  and  a  very  bristly  beard,  the  joint  efiect  of  which  was  consider- 
ably heightened  by  a  dirty  white  handkerchief,  spotted  with  blood,  drawn 
over  the  crown  of  his  head  and  tied  under  his  chin,  stared  ruefully  at 
Ralph  in  silence,  imtil  his  feelings  found  a  vent  in  this  pithy  sentence : 

"  I  say,  young  fellow,  you've  been  and  done  it  now,  you  have ! " 

"  W bat's  the  matter  with  your  head  ?  "  asked  Ralph. 

"  Why,  your  man,  your  informing  kidnapping  man,  has  been  and 
broke  it,"  rejoined  Squeers  sulkily,  "  that's  what's  the  matter  with  it 
You've  come  at  last,  have  you  ?  " 

"  Why  have  you  not  sent  to  me  ?  "  said  Ralph.  "  How  could  I 
come  till  I  knew  what  had  befallen  you  ?  " 

"  My  family  ! "  hiccupped  Mr.  Squeers,  raising  his  eye  to  the  ceiling; 
"  my  daughter  as  is  at  that  age  when  all  the  sensibilities  is  a  coming 
out  strong  in  blow — my  son  as  is  the  young  Norval  of  private  life,  and 
the  pride  and  ornament  of  a  doting  willage — here's  a  shock  for  the 
family  !  The  coat  of  arms  of  the  Squeerses  is  tore,  and  their  sun  is 
gone  down  into  the  ocean  wave  I" 

"  You  have  been  drinking,"  said  Ralph,  "  and  have  not  yet  slept 
yourself  sober." 

"  I  haven't  been  drinking  your  health,  my  codger,"  replied  3Ir, 
Squeers,  "  so  you  have  nothing  to  do  with  that." 

Ralph  suppressed  the  indignation  which  the  schoolmasters  altered  and 
insolent  manner  awakened,  and  asked  again  why  he  had  not  sent  to  him. 

"  What  should  I  get  by  sending  to  you  ?  "  returned  Squeers.     "  To 
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be  known  to  be  in  with  yon,  wouldn't  do  me  a  great  deal  of  good,  and 
they  won  t  take  hail  till  they  know  something  more  of  the  case,  so  here 
am  I  hard  and  fast,  and  there  are  yon  loose  and  comfortable." 

^^  And  so  must  you  be  in  a  few  days,"  retorted  Ralph,  with  affected 
good-humour.     "  They  can't  hurt  you,  man." 

'^  Why,  I  suppose  they  can't  do  much  to  me  if  I  explain  how  it  was 
that  I  got  into  the  good  company  of  that  there  ca-daverous  old  Slider," 
replied  Squeers  viciously,  ^'  who  I  wish  was  dead  and  buried,  and  resur- 
rected and  dissected,  and  hung  upon  wires  in  a  anatomical  museum, 
before  ever  I'd  had  anything  to  do  with  her.  This  is  what  him  with 
the  powdered  head  says  this  morning,  in  so  many  words — ^  Prisoner, 
as  you  have  been  found  in  company  with  this  woman ;  as  you  were, 
detected  in  possession  of  this  document ;  and  as  you  were  engaged  with 
her  in  fraudulently  destroying  others,  and  can  give  no  satisfactory  account 
of  yourself,  I  shall  remand  you  for  a  week,  in  order  that  inquiries  may 
be  made,  and  evidence  got-— and  meanwhile  I  can't  take  any  bail  for 
your  appearance.'  Well  then,  what  I  say  now  is,  that  I  can  give  a  satis- 
factory account  of  myself;  I  can  hand  in  the  card  of  my  establishment 
and  say,  '/am  the  Wackford  Squeers  as  is  therein  named,  Sir.  I  am  the 
man  as  is  gusiranteed  by  unimpeachable  references  to  be  a  out-and-outer 
in  morals  and  uprightness  of  principle.  Whatever  is  wrong  in  this 
business  is  no  fault  of  mine.  I  had  no  evil  design  in  it.  Sir.  I  was  not 
aware  that  anything  was  wrong.  I  was  merely  employed  by  a  fnend 
— ^my  friend  Mr.  Ralph  Nickleby,  of  Golden  Square— send  for  him,  Sir, 
and  ask  him  what  he  has  to  say — he's  the  man  ;  not  me.' " 

''  What  document  was  it  that  you  had  ?  "  asked  Ralph,  evading  for 
■the  moment  the  point  just  raised. 

"  What  document  ?  Why,  the  document,"  replied  Squeers.  "  The 
Madeline  what's-her-name  one.     It  was  a  will,  that's  what  it  was." 

"  Of  what  nature,  whose  will,  when  dated,  how  benefiting  her,  to 
what  extent  ?  "  asked  Ralph  hurriedly. 

"  A  will  in  her  favour,  that's  all  I  know,"  rejoined  Squeers ;  "  and 
that's  more  than  you'd  have  known,  if  you'd  had  them  bellows  on  your 
head.  It's  all  owing  to  your  precious  caution  that  they  got  hold  of  it. 
If  you  had  let  me  bum  it,  and  taken  my  word  that  it  was  gone,  it 
would  have  been  a  heap  of  ashes  behind  the  fire,  instead  of  being  whole 
and  sound  inside  of  my  great-coat." 

'^  Beaten  at  every  point ! "  muttered  Ralph,  gnawing  his  fingers. 

"Ah  !"  sighed  Squeers,  who,  between  the  brandy  and  water  and 
his  broken  head,  wandered  strangely,  "at  the  delightful  village  of 
Dotheboys  near  Greta  Bridge  in  Yorkshire,  youth  are  boarded, 
clothed,  booked,  washed,  furnished  with  pocket  money,  provided  with 
all  necessaries,  instructed  in  all  languages  living  and  dead,  mathematics, 
orthography,  geometry,  astronomy,  trigonometry — ^this  is  a  altered  state 
of  trigonomics,  this  is — a  double  1 — all,  everything — a  cobbler  s  weapon. 
XJ-p-up,  adjective,  not  down.  S-q-u-double  e-r-s-Squeers,  noun  sub- 
stantive, a  educator  of  youth.     Total,  all  up  with  Squeers  I " 

His  running  on  in  this  way  had  afforded  Ralph  an  opportunity  of 
recovering  his  presence  of  mind,  which  at  once  suggested  to  him  the 
necessity  of  removing  as  far  as  possible  the  schoolmaster's  misgivings, 
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apad  leading  him  to  believe  that  his  safety  and  beet  policy  lay  in  the 
preservation  of  a  rigid  silence. 

"  I  tell  yon  once  again,''  he  said,  "  they  can't  hurt  yon.  Yon  shall 
have  an  action  for  fake  imprisonment,  and  make  a  profit  of  this  yet 
We  will  devbe  a  story  for  yon  that  shonld  carry  you  through  twenty 
times  such  a  trivial  scrape  as  thb ;  and  if  they  want  security  in  a 
thousand  pounds  for  your  reappearance  in  case  you  should  be  caOed 
upon,  you  shall  have  it.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to  keep  back  the 
truth.  You're  a  little  fuddled  to-night,  and  may  not  be  able  to  see 
this  as  clearly  as  you  would  at  another  time,  but  this  is  what  yon 
must  do,  and  you'll  need  all  your  senses  about  you,  for  a  slip  might  be 
awkward." 

'^  Oh  ! "  said  Squeers,  who  had  looked  cnnningly  at  him,  with  his 
head  stuck  on  one  side  like  an  old  raven.  '^  That's  what  I'm  to  do,  is 
it  ?  Now  then,  just  you  hear  a  word  or  two  from  me.  I  an't  a  going 
to  have  any  stories  made  for  me,  and  I  an  t  a  going  to  stick  to  any. 
If  I  find  matters  going  against  me,  I  shall  expect  you  to  take  your 
share,  and  I'll  take  care  you  do.  You  never  said  anything  about 
danger.  I  never  bargained  for  being  brought  into  such  a  plight  as  this, 
and  I  don't  mean  to  take  it  as  quiet  as  you  think.  I  let  you  lead  me 
on  firom  one  thing  to  another,  because  we  had  been  mixed  up  together 
in  a  certain  sort  of  a  way,  and  if  you  had  liked  to  be  ill-natured  yoa 
might  perhaps  have  hurt  the  business,  and  if  you  liked  to  be  good- 
natured  you  might  throw  a  good  deal  in  my  way.  Well ;  if  all  goes 
right  now,  that's  quite  correct,  and  I  don't  mind  it ;  but  if  anything 
goes  wrong,  then  times  are  altered,  and  I  shall  just  say  and  do  whatever 
I  think  may  serve  me  most ;  and  take  advice  from  nobody.  My  mord 
influence  with  them  lads,"  added  Mr.  Squeers,  with  deeper  gravity,  **  is 
a  tottering  to  its  basis.  The  images  of  Mrs.  Squeers,  my  daughter,  and 
my  son  Wackford,  all  short  of  vittlcs,  is  perpetually  before  me ;  every 
other  consideration  melts  away  and  vanishes  in  front  of  these,  and  the 
only  number  in  all  arithmetic  that  I  know  of  as  a  husband  and  a  father 
is  number  one,  under  this  here  most  fatal  go  I " 

How  long  Mr.  Squeers  might  have  declaimed,  or  how  stormy  a  dis- 
cussion his  declamation  might  have  led  to,  nobody  knows.  Being 
interrupted  at  this  point  by  the  arrival  of  the  coach  and  an  attendant 
who  was  to  bear  him  company,  he  perched  his  hat  with  great  dignity 
on  the  top  of  the  handkerchief  that  bound  his  head,  and  thrusting  one 
hand  in  his  pocket,  and  taking  the  attendant's  arm  with  the  other, 
suffered  himself  to  be  led  forth. 

"  As  I  supposed,  from  his  not  sending  ! "  thought  Ralph.     "  This 

fellow,  I  plainly  sec  through  all  his  tipsy  fooling,  has  made  up  his 

mind  to  turn  upon  me.     I  am  so  beset  and  hemmed  in  that  they  are 

not  only  all  struck  with  fear,  but,  like  the  beasts  in  the  fable  have 

their  fling  at  me  now,  though  time  was,  and  no  longer  ago  than  yesterday 

too,  when  they  were  all  civility  and  cempliance.     But  they  shall  not 

move  me.     1*11  not  give  way.     I  will  not  budge  one  inch  ! " 

M^^He  went  home,  and  was  glad  to  find  the  housekeeper  complaining  of 

^^■ess  that  he  might  have  an  excuse  for  being  alone  and  sending  her 

%y  to  where  she  lived,  which  was  hard  by.     Then  he  sat  down  by 
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the  light  of  a  single  candle,  and  began  to  think,  for  the  first  time,  on 
all  that  had  taken  place  that  day. 

He  had  neither  eaten  nor  drunk  since  last  night,  and  in  addition  to 
the  anxiety  of  mind  he  had  undergone,  had  been  travelling  about  firom 
place  to  place  almost  incessantly  for  many  hours.  He  felt  sick  and 
exhausted,  but  could  taste  nothing  save  a  glass  of  water,  and  continued 
to  sit  with  his  head  upon  his  hand — not  resting  or  thinking,  but 
laboriously  trying  to  do  both,  and  feeling  that  every  sense,  but  one  of 
weariness  and  desolation,  was  for  the  time  benumbed. 

It  was  nearly  ten  o'clock  when  he  heard  a  knocking  at  the  door,  and 
still  sat  quiet  as  before,  as  if  he  could  not  even  bring  his  thoughts  to 
bear  upon  that.  It  had  been  often  repeated,  and  he  had  several  times 
heard  a  voice  outside,  sajring  there  was  a  light  in  the  window  (mean- 
ing, as  he  knew,  his  own  candle),  before  he  could  rouse  himself  and 
go  down  stairs. 

^^  Mr.  Nickleby,  there  is  terrible  news  for  you,  and  I  am  sent  to  beg 
you  vnll  come  with  me  directly,"  said  a  voice  he  seemed  to  recognise. 
He  held  his  hand  above  his  eyes,  and  looking  out,  saw  Tim  Linkinwater 
on  the  steps. 

^  Come  where  ?  "  demanded  Ralph. 

*^  To  our  house— where  you  came  this  morning.  I  have  a  coach  here.** 

«  Why  should  I  go  there  I"  said  Ralph. 

•*  Don't  ask  me  why,  but  pray  come  with  me." 

*^  Another  edition  of  to-day  !  "  returned  Ralph,  making  as  though 
he  would  shut  the  door. 

*^  No,  no ! "  cried  Tim,  catching  him  by  the  arm  and  speaking  most 
earnestly ;  'Mt  is  only  that  you  may  hear  something  that  has  occurred 
— something  very  dreadful,  Mr.  Nickleby,  which  concerns  you  nearly. 
I>o  you  think  I  would  tell  you  so,  or  come  to  you  like  this,  if  it  were 
not  the  case  ?  " 

Ralph  looked  at  him  more  closely,  and  seeing  that  he  was  indeed 
greatly  excited,  faltered,  and  could  not  tell  what  to  say  or  think. 

^'  You  had  better  hear  this  now  than  at  any  other  time,"  said  Tim, 
**  it  may  have  some  influence  with  you.     For  Heaven's  sake  come ! " 

Perhaps  at  another  time  Ralph's  obstinacy  and  dislike  would  have 
been  proof  against  any  appeal  from  such  a  quarter,  however  emphatically 
nrged,  but  now,  after  a  moment's  hesitation,  he  went  into  the  hall  for 
his  hat,  and  returning  got  into  the  coach  without  speaking  a  word. 

Tim  well  rememWed  afterwards,  and  often  said,  that  as  Ralph 
Nickleby  went  into  the  house  for  this  purpose,  he  saw  him  by  the  light 
of  the  candle  which  he  had  set  down  upon  a  chair,  reel  and  stagger  like 
a  drunken  man.  He  well  remembered  too  that  when  he  had  placed 
his  foot  upon  the  coach  steps,  he  turned  round  and  looked  upon  him 
with  a  face  so  ashy  pale  and  so  very  wild  and  vacant  that  it  made  him 
shudder,  and  for  the  moment  almost  afraid  to  follow.  People  were  fond 
of  saying  that  he  had  some  dark  presentiment  upon  him  then,  but  his 
emotion  might  perhaps,  with  greater  show  of  reason,  be  referred  to 
what  he  had  undergone  that  day. 

A  profound  silence  was  observed  dming  the  ride.  Arrived  at  their 
place  of  destination,  Ralph  followed  his  conducts  into  the  house,  and 
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into  a  room  where  the  two  brothers  were.  He  was  so  astounded,  not 
to  say  awed,  by  something  of  a  mute  compassion  for  himself  which  was 
Tisible  in  their  manner  and  in  that  of  the  old  clerk,  that  he  could 
scarcely  speak. 

Haying  taken  a  seat,  however,  he  contrived  to  say,  though  in  broken 
words,  ^^  What — ^what  have  you  to  say  to  me — ^more  than  has  been  said 
already  ?  " 

The  room  was  old  and  large,  very  imperfectly  lighted,  and  terminated 
in  a  bay  window,  about  which  hung  some  heavy  drapery.  Casting  his 
eyes  in  this  direction  as  he  spoke,  he  thought  he  made  out  the  dusky  figure 
of  a  roan,  and  was  confirmed  in  this  impression  by  seeing  that  ths 
object  moved  as  if  uneasy  under  his  scrutiny. 

"  Who's  that  yonder  ?  "  he  sjud. 

*''  One  who  has  conveyed  to  us  within  these  two  hours  the  intelligence 
which  caused  our  sending  to  you,"  replied  brother  Charles.  '*  Let  him 
be,  Sir,  let  him  be  for  the  present." 

"  More  riddles  ! "  said  Ralph,  faintly.     "  Well,  Sir?  " 

In  turning  his  face  towards  the  brothers  he  was  obliged  to  avert  it 
from  the  window,  but  before  either  of  them  could  speak,  he  had  looked 
round  again.  It  was  evident  that  he  was  rendered  restless  and  uncom- 
fortable by  the  presence  of  the  unseen  person,  for  he  repeated  this  action 
several  times,  and  at  length,  as  if  in  a  nervous  state  which  rendered  him 
positively  unable  to  turn  away  from  the  place,  sat  so  as  to  have  it  oppooto 
him,  and  muttered  as  an  excuse  that  he  could  not  bear  the  light. 

The  brothers  conferred  apart  for  a  short  time:  their  manner  showing 
that  they  were  agitated.  Ralph  glanced  at  them  twice  or  thrice,  and 
ultimately  said,  with  a  great  effort  to  recover  his  self-possession, 
"  Now,  what  is  this  ?  If  I  am  brought  from  home  at  this  time  of 
night,  let  it  be  for  something.  What  have  you  got  to  tell  me  ?  "  After 
a  short  pause,  he  added,  "  Is  my  niece  dead  ? " 

He  had  struck  upon  a  key  which  rendered  the  task  of  commencement 
an  easier  one.  Brother  Charles  turned,  and  said  that  it  was  a  death  of 
which  they  had  to  tell  him,  but  that  his  niece  was  well. 

"  You  don't  mean  to  tell  me,"  said  Ralph,  as  his  eyes  brightened, 
"  that  her  brother  s  dead.  No,  that's  too  good.  I'd  not  believe  it  if  you 
told  me  so.     It  would  be  too  welcome  news  to  be  true." 

"  Shame  on  you,  you  hardened  and  unnatural  man,"  cried  the  other 
brother,    warmly ;  ''  prepare  yourself   for  intelligence,  which    if  you 
have  any  human   feeling  in  your  breast,  will  make  even  you  shrink 
and  tremble.     AVhat  if  we  tell  you  that  a  poor  unfortunate  boy,  a  child  in 
everything  but  never  having  known  one  of  those  tender  endearments, 
or  one  of  those  lightsome  hours  which  make  our  childhood  a  time  to 
be  remembered  like  a  happy  dream  through  all  our  after  life — a  warm- 
hearted, harmless,  affectionate  creature,  who  never  offended  you  or  did 
you  wrong,  but  on  whom  you  have  vented  the  malice  and  hatred  you 
have  conceived  for  your  nephew,  and  whom  you  have  made  an  instru- 
ment for  wreaking  your  bad  passions  upon  him — what  if  we  tell  you 
^^^hat,  sinking  under  your  persecution.  Sir,  and  the  misery  and  ill-usage 
^^^^|uk  life  short  in  years  but  long  in  suffering,  this  poor  creature  has  gone 
^  TUI  his  sad  tale  where,  for  your  part  in  it,  you  must  surely  answer  T 
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*^  If  you  tell  roe,"  said  Ralph,  eagerly ;  ^^  if  you  tell  me  that  he  is  dead, 
I  forgive  you  all  else.  If  you  tell  me  that  he  is  dead,  I  am  in  your 
debt  and  bound  to  you  for  life.  He  \3\  I  see  it  in  your  faces.  Who 
triumphs  now  ?     Is  this  your  dreadful  news,  this  your  terrible  intelliy 

fence  ?     You  see  how  it  moyes  me.     You  did  well  to  send.     I  would 
ave  travelled  a  hundred  miles  a-foot,  through  mud,  mire,  and  darkness, 
to  hear  this  news  just  at  this  time." 

Even  then,  moved  as  he  was  by  this  savage  joy,  Ralph  could  see  in 
the  faces  of  the  two  brothers,  mingling  with  their  look  of  disgust  and 
horror,  something  of  that  indefinable  compassion  for  himself  which  he 
had  noticed  before. 

^^  And  he  brought  you  the  intelligence,  did  he  ?  "  said  Ralph,  pointing 
with  his  finger  towards  the  recess  already  mentioned ;  '^  and  sat  there, 
no  doubt,  to  see  me  prostrated  and  overwhelmed  by  it !  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 
But  I  tell  him  that  I'll  be  a  sharp  thorn  in  his  side  for  many  a  long  day 
to  come,  and  I  tell  you  two  again  that  you  don't  know  him  yet,  and 
that  you'll  rue  the  day  you  took  compassion  on  the  vagabond." 

^^  You  take  me  for  your  nephew,"  said  a  hollow,  dejected  voice ;  ^^  it 
would  be  better  for  you  and  for  me  too  if  I  were  he  indeed." 

The  figure  that  he  had  seen  so  dimly,  rose,  and  came  slowly  down. 
He  started  back,  for  he  found  that  he  confronted — ^not  Nicholas,  as  he 
had  supposed,  but  Brooker. 

Ralph  had  no  reason  that  he  knew,  to  fear  this  man  ;  he  had  never 
feared  him  before ;  but  the  pallor  which  had  been  observed  in  his  face 
when  he  issued  forth  that  night,  came  upon  him  again ;  he  was  seen  to 
tremble,  and  his  voice  changed  as  he  saia,  keeping  his  eyes  upon  him, 

^^  What  does  this  fellow  here  ?  Do  you  know  he  is  a  convict — a  felon 
—a  common  thief ! " 

"  Hear  what  he  has  to  tell  you — oh,  Mr.  Nickleby,  hear  what  he  has- 
te tell  you,  be  he  what  he  may,"  cried  the  brothers,  with  such  emphatic- 
earnestness,  that  Ralph  turned  to  them  in  wonder.  They  pointed  to- 
Brooker,  and  Ralph  again  gazed  at  him : .  as  it  seemed  mechanically. 

*^  That  boy,"  said  the  man,^'  that  these  gentlemen  have  been  talking  of— "^ 

"  That  boy,"  repeated  Ralph,  looking  vacantly  at  him. 

*^  Whom  I  saw  stretched  dead  and  cold  upon  his  bed,  and  who  is 
now  in  his  grave " 

"Who  is  now  in  his  grave,"  echoed  Ralph,  like  one  who  talks  in  his  sleep. 
,    The  man  raised  his  eyes,  and  clasped  his  hands  solemnly  together : 

*' Was  your  only  son,  so  help  me  God  in  heaven ! " 

In  the  midst  of  a  dead  silence,  Ralph  sat  down,  pressing  his  twc^ 
hands  upon  his  temples.     He  removed  them  after  a  minute,  and  neve^ 
was  there  seen  part  of  a  living  man,  undisfigured  by  any  wound,  such  c^ 
ghastly  face  as  he  then  disclosed.     He  looked  fixedly  at  Brooker,  wlxf^^ 
-was  by  this  time  standing  at  a  short  distance  from  him,  but  did  not  sct^ 
one  word  or  make  the  slightest  sound  or  gesture. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  the  man,  "  I  offer  no  excuses  for  myself.    I  am  lo^^ 
past  that.  If  in  telling  you  how  this  has  happened,  I  tell  you  that  I  v^^ 
harshly  used  and  perhaps  driven  out  of  my  real  nature,  I  do  it  only  J^^^ 
necessary  part  of  my  story,  and  not  to  shield  myself ;  I  am  a  guilty  m 

o  o 
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He  8tq>ped  as  if  to  reoolleet,  and  looking  vwvj  from  Ralpbttidaddiai- 
isg  bims^  to  tlie  brothers,  proceeded  in  a  sabdned  and  humble  tioe: 

^  Among  those  who  once  had  dealings  with  this  man,  gentkmcn 
that's  from  twenty  to  fiye-and-twentj  jears  aeo— there  was  one,  ami^ 
Ibx-hunting,  hard-drinking  gentleman,  who  had  mn  throogh  his  owa 
fortune,  am  wanted  to  squander  away  that  of  his  sister ;  thej  wen 
both  orphans,  and  she  lived  with  him  and  managed  hn  home.  I  dont 
know  whether  it  was  originally  to  back  his  infcenoe  and  try  to  orer- 
persuade  the  yonng  woman  or  not,  bat  he,"*  pointing  to  Ralph,  ^^nsed 
to  go  down  to  the  house  in  Leicestershire  pretty  oftco,  and  stop  ^ben 
many  days  at  a  time.  They  had  had  a  great  many  dealings  togethef; 
and  he  may  have  gone  on  some  of  those,  or  to  patdi  np  his  dknt  s 
affairs,  which  were  in  a  minons  state^— of  course  he  went  for  profit 
The  gentlewoman  was  not  a  girl,  but  she  was,  I  haTO  heard  say,  hand- 
some, and  entitled  to  a  pretty  large  property.  In  course  of  time  he 
married  her.  The  same  love  of  gain  which  led  him  to  contract  this 
marriage,  led  to  its  being  kept  strictly  prirate,  for  a  cianse  in  her 
father's  will  declared  that  if  she  married  without  her  brothex^s  consent, 
the  property,  in  which  she  had  only  some  life  intei'esi  while  she  remained 
fflngle,  should  pass  away  altogether  to  another  branch  of  the  ftmily. 
The  brother  would  give  no  consent  that  the  sister  didn't  buy  and  pay 
for  handsomely ;  Mr.  Nickleby  would  consent  to  no  such  sacxifioe,  and 
so  they  went  on  keeping  their  marriage  secret,  and  waiting  for  hhn  to 
break  his  neck  or  die  of  a  ferer.  He  did  neither,  and  mfa&nwhile  the 
result  of  this  priyate  marriage  was  a  son.  The  child  was  put  out  to 
nurse  a  long  way  off,  his  mother  nerer  saw  him  but  once  or  twice  and 
then  by  stealth,  and  his  father — so  eagerly  did  he  thirst  after  the  money 
which  seemed  to  come  almost  within  nis  grasp  now,  for  his  brother-in- 
law  was  very  ill,  and  breaking  more  and  more  every  day — never  went 
near  him,  to  avoid  raising  any  suspicion.  The  brother  lingered  on, 
Mr.  Nicklcby's  wife  constantly  urged  him  to  avow  their  marriage,  he 
peremptorily  refused.  She  remained  alone  in  a  dull  country  house,  seeing 
little  or  no  company  but  riotous,  drunken  sportsmen.  He  lived  in  London 
and  clung  to  his  business.  Angry  quarrels  and  recriminations  took 
place,  and  when  they  had  been  married  nearly  seven  years,  and  were 
within  a  few  weeks  of  the  time  when  the  brother  s  death  would  have 
adjusted  all,  she  eloped  with  a  younger  man  and  left  him." 

Here  he  paused,  but  Ralph  did  not  stir,  and  the  brothers  ^gned  to 
him  to  proceed. 

"  It  was  then  that  I  became  acquainted  with  these  circumstances 
from  his  own  lips.  They  were  no  secrets  then,  for  the  brother  and 
others  knew  them,  but  they  were  communicated  to  me  not  on  this 
account,  but  because  I  w^w  wanted.  He  followed  the  fugitives— «>nie 
said  to  make  money  of  his  wife's  shame,  but  I  believe  to  take  some 
violent  revenge,  for  that  was  as  much  his  character  as  the  other — ^perhaps 
more.  He  didn't  find  them,  and  she  died  not  long  after.  I  don't  know 
whether  he  began  to  think  he  might  like  the  child,  or  whether  he  wished 
to  make  sure  that  it  should  never  fall  into  its  mother's  hands,  but  before 
he  went,  he  entrusted  me  with  the  charge  of  bringing  it  home.  And  I 
did  so." 
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Ho  west  €a  from  ibis  point  IB  a  still  more  huiBblfi  ione^  and  q>oko  m 
a  yerr  low  Toiee,  pointing  to  Ralph  as  he  resumed. 

**  He  had  used  me  ill — cruelly — I  reminded  him  iu  what,  not  long 
wo  wheo  I  met  him  in  the  street — and  I  hated  him.  I  brought  the 
^ild  home  to  his  own  house  and  lodsed  him  in  the  front  garret* 
Jigkmt  had  made  him  yery  sickly,  and  I  was  obliged  to  call  in  a 
doctor,  who  said  he  must  be  removed  for  change  of  air  or  he  would  die. 
I  think  that  first  put  it  in  mjr  head.  I  did  it  then.  He  was  gone  six 
weeks,  and  when  he  oame  beek,  I  told  him— with  erery  cireurostanoe 
well  ]^anned  and  proved  ;  nob<>d]r  could  have  suspected  me  that  the 
ehild  was  dead  and  buried.  He  might  have  been  disappointed  in 
•one  intention  he  had  formed,  or  he  might  haipa  had  some  natural 
Infection,  but  he  was  grieved  at  thaiy  and  I  was  confirmed  in  my  design 
of  opening  up  the  secret  one  day,  and  makbg  it  a  means  of  getting 
money  firom  him.  I  had  heard,  like  most  other  men,  of  Yorkshire 
eehools.  I  took  the  child  to  one  kept  by  a  man  named  Squeers,  and  left 
it  there.  I  gave  him  the  name  of  &nike.  I  paid  twenty  pounds  a-year 
ior  him  for  six  years,  never  breathing  the  secret  all  the  time,  for  I  had 
left  his  fothei^s  service  after  more  luwd  usage,  and  quarrelled  with  him 
affain.  I  was  sent  away  from  this  country.  I  have  been  away  nearly 
eight  years.  Directly  I  came  home  again  I  travelled  down  into  Yorkshire, 
and  skulking  in  the  village  of  an  evening  time,  made  inquiries  about  the 
boys  at  the  school,  and  found  that  this  one,  whom  I  had  placed  there, 
had  run  away  with  a  youi^  man  bearing  the  name  of  his  own  &ther. 
I  sought  hb  father  out  in  ^ndon,  and  hinting  at  what  I  could  tell  him, 
tried  for  a  little  money  to  support  life,  but  he  repulsed  me  with  threats. 
I  then  found  out  his  clerk,  and  going  on  firom  little  to  little,  and  show- 
UBg  him  that  there  were  good  reasons  for  communicating  with  me,  kami 
what  was  going  on ;  and  it  was  I  who  told  him  that  the  boy  was  no  son 
of  the  man  who  claimed  to  be  his  father.  All  this  time  I  had  never 
oeen  the  boy.  At  length  I  heard  from  this  same  source  that  he  was 
Tvy  ill,  and  where  he  was.  I  travelled  down  there  that  I  might  reveal 
myself^  if  possible,  to  his  recollection  and  confirm  my  story.  I  came 
upon  him  unexpectedly ;  but  before  I  could  speak  he  knew  me— he  had 
cood  cause  to  remember  me,  poor  lad-*and  I  would  have  sworn  to  him 
if  I  had  met  him  in  the  Indies ;  I  knew  the  piteous  free  I  had  seen 
in  the  little  child.     After  a  few  dajn'  indecision,  I  applied  to  the  young 

Etleman  in  whose  care  he  was,  and  I  found  that  1m  was  dead.  He 
»ws  how  qui^ly  he  recognised  me  again,  how  often  he  had  described 
me  and  my  leaving  him  at  the  school,  and  how  he  told  him  of  a  garret 
lie  recollected,  whidt  is  the  one  I  have  spoken  of,  and  in  his  frther's  house 
to  this  day.  This  is  my  story ;  I  demand  to  be  brought  free  to  foce  with 
the  schoolmaster,  and  put  to  any  possible  proof  of  any  part  of  it,  and  I 
will  show  that  it's  too  true,  and  that  I  have  this  guilt  upon  my  soul." 

^'  Unhappy  man  I "  said  the  brothers.  *^  What  reparation  can  you 
make  for  this  ?  " 

^  None,  gentlemen,  none  I  I  have  none  to  make,  and  nothin|if  to  hope 
DOW.  I  am  old  in  years,  and  older  still  in  misery  and  care.  This  eon- 
fiBSsion  can  bring  nothing  upon  me  but  new  sufiering  and  punishment ; 
bnt  I  make  it,  and  wSl  abide  by  it  whatever  comes.    I  have  been 
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made  the  infitmineiit  of  workbg  oat  this  dreadful  retribiiti<m  upon  the 
head  of  a  man  who,  in  the  hot  pursnit  of  his  bad  ends,  has  penecnted 
and  hunted  down  his  own  child  to  death.  It  must  descend  upon  me 
too— I  know  it  must  fall — ^mjr  reparation  comes  too  late,  and  neither  ia 
this  world  nor  in  the  next  can  I  have  hope  again  ! " 

He  had  hardly  spoken,  when  the  lamp,  which  stood  upon  the  taUe 
dose  to  where  Ralph  was  seated,  and  which  was  the  only  one  in  the 
room,  was  thrown  to  the  ground  and  left  them  in  utter  darkness.  There 
was  some  trifling  confasion  in  obtaining  another  light ;  the  intenral 
was  a  mere  nothing  ;  but  when  it  appeared,  Ralph  Nicklebj  was  gone. 

The  good  brothers  and  Tim  Linkinwater  occupied  some  time  in  dis- 
cussing the  probability  of  his  return,  and  when  it  became  apparent  that 
he  would  not  come  back,  they  hesitated  whether  or  no  to  send  after  him. 
At  length,  remembering  how  strangely  and  silentiy  he  had  sat  in  one 
immoveable  position  during  the  interview,  and  thinking  he  might  pos- 
sibly be  ill,  they  determined,  although  it  was  now  very  late,  to  said  to 
his  house  on  some  pretence,  and  finding  an  excuse  in  the  presence  of 
Brooker,  whom  they  knew  not  how  to  dispose  of  without  consulting  his 
wishes,  they  concluded  to  act  upon  this  resolution  before  going  to  bed. 


CHAPTER  LXI. 


WHEREIN   NICHOLAS   AND   HIS   SISTER   FORFEIT   THE  GOOD   OPINION  Ot 

ALL   WORLDLY    AND   PRUDENT   PEOPLE. 

On  the  next  morning  after  Brooker  s  disclosure  had  been  made^ 
Nicholas  returned  home.  The  meeting  between  him  and  those  whom  he 
had  left  there,  was  not  without  strong  emotion  on  both  sides,  for  they  had 
been  informed  by  his  letters  of  what  had  occurred  ;  and  besides  that, 
his  griefs  were  theirs,  they  Tnourned  with  him  the  death  of  one  whose 
forlorn  and  helpless  state  had  first  established  a  claim  upon  their  com- 
passion, and  whose  truth  of  heart  and  grateful  earnest  nature  had  every 
day  endeared  him  to  them  more  and  more. 

"I  am  sure,"  said  Mrs.  Nickleby,  wiping  her  eyes,  and  "sobbing 
bitterly,  "  I  have  lost  the  best,  the  most  zealous,  and  most  attentive 
creature  that  has  ever  been  a  companion  to  me  in  my  life — putting  yon, 
my  dear  Nicholas,  and  Kate,  and  your  poor  papa,  and  that  well-behaved 
nurse  who  ran  away  with  the  linen  and  the  twelve  small  forks,  out  of 
the  question  of  course.  Of  all  the  tractable,  equal-tempered,  attached, 
and  faithful  beings  that  ever  lived,  1  believe  he  was  the  most  so.  To 
look  round  upon  the  garden  now,  that  he  took  so  much  pride  in,  or  to 
go  into  his  room  and  see  it  filled  with  so  many  of  those  little  contri- 
vances for  our  comfort  that  he  was  so  fond  of  making,  and  made  so 
well,  and  so  little  thought  he  would  leave  unfinished — I  can't  bearjt, 
I  cannot  really.  Ah !  This  is  a  great  trial  to  me,  a  great  trial,  'it 
will  be  a  comfort  to  you,  my  dear  Nicholas,  to  the  end  of  your  life  to 
recollect  how  kind  and  good  you  always  were  to  him — so  it  will  be  to  me 

think  what  excellent  terms  we  were  always  upon,  and  how  fond  be 

ays  was  of  me,  poor  fellow !   It  was  very  natural  you  should  have  been 

bed  to  him,  my  dear — very — and  of  course  you  were,  and  are  very 
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ianch  cut  up  by  this;  I  am  sure  it's  only  necessary  to  look  at  you  and 
see  how  changed  you  are,  to  see  that ;  but  nobody  knows  what  my 
feelings  are — nobody  can — ^it's  quite  impossible  I " 

While  Mrs.  Nickleby,  with  the  utmost  sincerity,  eave  Tent  to  hei' 
sorrows  after  her  own  peculiar  fashion  of  considering  herself  foremost, 
she  was  not  the  only  one  who  indulged  such  feelings.  Kate,  although 
well  accustomed  to  forget  herself  when  others  were  to  be  considered, 
could  not  repress  her  grief ;  Madeline  was  scarcely  less  moyed  than 
ahe ;  and  poor,  hearty,  honest,  little  Miss  La  Creevy,  who  had  come 
upon  one  of  her  vbits  while  Nicholas  was  away,  and  had  done  nothing 
smce  the  sad  news  arrived  but  console  and  cheer  them  all,  no  sooner  be- 
held him  coming  in  at  the  door,  than  she  sat  herself  down  upon  the  stairs, 
and  bursting  into  a  flood  of  tears,  refused  for  a  long  time  to  be  comforted, 

'^  It  hurts  me  so,"  cried  the  poor  body,  '^  to  see  him  come  back  alone. 
I  can  t  help  thinking  what  he  must  have  suffered  himself.  I  wouldn't 
mind  so  much  if  he  gave  way  a  little  more,  but  he  bears  it  so  manfully." 

«  Why,  so  I  should,"  said  NichoUs,  «  should  I  not  ?" 

*'  Yes,  yes,"  replied  the  little  woman,  *^  and  bless  you  for  a  good 
creature ;  but  this  does  seem  at  first  to  a  simple  soul  like  me — I  know 
it's  wrong  to  say  so,  and  I  shall  be  sorry  for  it  presently — this  does 
aeem  such  a  poor  reward  for  all  you  have  done." 

"  Nay,"  said  Nicholas  gently,  "  what  better  reward  could  I  have 
than  the  knowledge  that  his  last  days  were  peaceful  and  happy,  and 
the  recollection  that  I  was  his  constant  companion,  and  was  not  pro- 
Tented,  as  I  might  have  been  by  a  hundred  circumstances,  from  being 
beside  him?' 

"  To  be  sure,"  sobbed  Miss  La  Creevy,  "  it 's  very  true,  and  I'm 
an  ungrateful,  impious,  wicked  little  fool,  I  know." 

With  that,  the  good  soul  fell  to  crying  afiresh,  and,  endeavouring  to 
recover  herself,  tried  to  laugh.  The  laugh  and  the  cry  meeting  each 
other  thus  abruptly  had  a  struggle  for  the  mastery,  and  the  result  was 
that  it  was  a  drawn  battle,  and  Miss  La  Creevy  went  into  hysterics. 

Waiting  until  they  were  all  tolerably  quiet  and  composed  again, 
Nicholas,  who  stood  in  need  of  some  rest  after  his  long  journey,  retired 
to  his  own  room,  and  throwing  himself,  dressed  as  he  was,  upon  the  bed, 
fell  into  a  sound  sleep.  When  he  awoke  he  found  Kate  sitting  by  his  bed- 
side, who,  seeing  that  he  had  opened  his  eyes,  stooped  down  to  kiss  him* 

^^  I  came  to  tell  you  how  glad  I  am  to  see  you  home  again." 

^'  But  I  can't  tell  you  how  glad  I  am  to  see  you,  Kate. ' 

*^  We  have  been  wearying  so  for  your  return,"  said  Kate,  *^  mama 
and  I,  and — and  Madeline." 

^^  You  said  in  your  last  letter  that  she  was  quite  well,"  said  Nicholas, 
rather  hastily,  and  colouring  as  he  spoke.  *^  Has  nothing  been  said 
since  I  have  been  away  about  any  future  arrangements  that  the  brothers 
have  in  contemplation  for  her?" 

^^  Ob,  not  a  word,"  replied  Kate,  *^  I  can't  think  of  parting  from  her 
without  sorrow ;  and  surely,  Nicholas,  ifou  don't  wish  it." 

Nicholas  coloured  again,  and,  sitting  down  beside  his  sister  on  a 
little  couch  near  the  window,  said, 

*<No,  Kate,  no,  I  do  not.    I  might  strive  to  disguise  my  real 
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IwlmgB  from  anybody  Init  you ;   Iwit  I  will  tell  jcm  thai— brieiy 
plainly,  Kate — ^that  I  love  her." 

Kate's  eyes  brightened,  and  she  was  going  to  make  some  reply,  wIhb 
Nicholas  laid  his  hand  upon  her  arm,  and  went  on  : 

*^  Nobody  must  know  this  but  yon.     She  last  of  alL" 

•♦Dear  Nicholas!" 

*^  Last  of  all — ^never,  though  newr  is  a  long  day.  Sometanes  I  try 
to  think  that  the  time  may  come  when  I  may  honestly  teQ  bar  this; 
but  it  is  so  far  off,  in  snch  distant  perspectiye,  so  many  yean  nmai 
elapse  before  it  comes,  and  when  it  does  come  (if  oyer),  I  shall  be  to 
nnlike  what  I  am  now,  and  riiall  luiYe  so  outlived  my  days  of  yatA 
and  romance— though  not,  I  am  sure,  of  love  for  her — ^that  even  I  M 
bow  visionary  all  snch  hopes  must  be,  and  try  to  crash  them  mddy  my- 
self and  have  the  pain  over,  rather  than  sufler  time  to  wither  them, 
and  keep  the  disappointment  in  store.  No,  Kate ;  since  I  have  been 
absent,  I  have  had,  in  that  poor  fellow  who  is  gcme,  perpetually  befers 
my  eyes  another  instance  of  the  munificent  liberality  oJF  these  noble 
brothers.  As  far  as  in  me  lies  I  will  deserve  it,  and  if  I  have  wavered 
in  my  bonnden  duty  to  them  before,  I  am  now  determined  to  dischargs 
it  rigidly,  and  to  put  further  delays  and  temptations  beyond  my  reachl* 

^^  Before  you  say  another  word,  dear  Nicholas,"  said  Kate,  tnrning 

{ale,  ^'  you  must  hear  what  I  have  to  tell  you.     I  came  on  purpose, 
ut  I  had  not  the  courage.     What  you  say  now  gives  me  new  hetxL" 
She  faltered,  and  burst  into  tears. 

There  was  that  in  her  manner  which  prepared  Nicholas  for  what 
was  coming.     Kate  tried  to  speak,  but  her  tears  prevented  her. 

^^Come,  you  foolish  girl,"  said  Nicholas;  ^^  why  Kate,  Kate,  be  a 
woman.  I  think  I  know  what  you  would  tell  me.  It  concerns  Mr. 
Frank,  does  it  not?" 

Kate  sunk  her  head  upon  his  shoulder,  and  sobbed  out  "  Yes." 
^*  And  he  has  offered  you  his  hand,  perhaps,  since  I   have  beco 
away,"  said  >licholas;    **i8  that  it?     Yes.     Well,  well;    it's  not  so 
difficult,  you  see,  to  tell  me,  after  all.     He  oflered  you  his  hand  ?" 
•'  Which  I  refused,"  said  Kate. 
"  Yes ;  and  why  ?" 

**  I  told  him,"  she  said,  in  a  trembling  voice,  "  all  that  I  have  since 
found  you  told  mama,  and  while  I  could  not  conceal  from  him,  and 
cannot  from  you  that — that  it  was  a  pang  and  a  great  trial,  I  did  so 
firmly,  and  begged  him  not  to  see  roe  any  more." 

^^ That's  my  own  brave  Kate!"  said  Nicholas,  pressing  her  to  his 
breast.     "  I  knew  you  would." 

<^  He  tried  to  alter  my  resolution,"  said  Kate,  *^  and  declared  that  be 
my  decision  what  it  might,  he  would  not  only  inform  his  uncles  of  the 
step  he  had  taken,  but  would  communicate  it  to  you  also,  directly  yon 
returned.  I  am  afraid,"  she  added,  her  momentary  composure  for- 
:ing  her,  ^*  I  am  afraid  I  may  not  have  said  strcmgly  enough  how 
dy  I  felt  such  disinterested  love  should  be  regarded,  and  how 
itly  I  prayed  for  his  future  happiness.  If  you  do  talk  together, 
mid — I  should  like  him  to  know  that." 

did  you  suppose,  Kate,  when  yon  had  made  this  sacrifice  to 
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what  yon  knew  was  right  and  honourabfey  thai  I  ahonid  chrh^  from 
mine  ?"  said  Nicholas  tenderly. 

^^  Oh,  no  !  not  if  yoor  position  had  been  the  some,  bnt — " 

*^  But  it  is  the  same,"  ioterrupted  Nichcdas;  ^^  MadeUae  is  not  the 
near  relation  of  our  benefactors,  bat  she  is  cloeeljr  boond  to  them  hf 
ties  as  dear,  and  I  was  first  entrusted  with  her  histoy,  specially  because 
tiiey  reposed  unbounded  oonfidenoe  in  me,  and  believed  that  I  was  true 
M  sted.  How  base  would  it  be  of  me  to  take  advantage  of  the  cireum- 
•taaces  which  placed  her  here,  or  of  the  slight  senrice  I  was  happiiy 
able  to  render  her,  and  to  seek  to  engage  her  affections  idien  the  result 
mst  be,  if  I  Sttoceeded,  that  the  Imithers  would  be  disappointed  ia 
their  darling  wish  of  establishii^  her  as  their  own  child,  and  that  I 
Bittst  seem  to  hope  to  build  my  fortunes  on  their  compassion  for  tha 
young  creators  whom  I  had  so  meanly  and  unworthily  entrapped, 
iomii^  her  Tery  gratitude  and  warmth  of  heart  to  my  own  purpose 
mm!  account,  and  trading  in  her  mtsfortuoea !  I,  too,  whose  duty  and 
pride  and  pieaeure,  Kaie,  it  ia,  to  have  other  claims  upon  me  which  I 
wfll  never  forget,  and  who  hav«  tiie  means  of  a  comfortable  and  happy 
life  already,  and  have  no  right  to  look  beyond  it  i  I  have  determined 
to  remove  this  weight  firom  ray  mind ;  I  doubt  vdiether  I  have  not  dons 
wrong  even  now ;  and  to-day  I  will  without  reserve  or  equivocation  6m^ 
dose  my  real  reasons  to  Mr.  Cheeryble,  and  implore  him  to  take  immediate 
measures  for  removing  this  young  lady  to  the  shelter  of  some  other  rooC^ 

**  To-day  ?  so  very  soon ! " 

^  I  have  thought  of  this  for  weeks,  and  why  shonld  I  postpone  it  ? 
If  the  scene  through  whidi  I  have  just  passed  has  taught  me  to  reflect 
and  awakened  me  to  a  more  anxious  and  careful  sense  of  duty,  why 
should  I  vratt  until  the  impresaon  has  cooled  ?  Yon  would  not  dis- 
suade me,  Kate ;  now  would  you  ?" 

^'  You  may  grow  rich  you  know,"  said  Kate« 

"I  may  grow  rich!"  repeated  Nicholas,  vnth  a  mournful  smile^ 
**  ay,  and  I  may  grow  old.  But  rich  or  poor,  or  old  or  young,  we 
shall  over  be  the  same  to  each  other,  and  in  that  our  comfort  lies. 
What  if  we  have  but  one  home  ?  It  can  never  be  a  solitary  one  to  you 
and  me.  What  if  we  were  to  remain  so  true  to  these  first  impressions 
as  to  form  no  others  ?  It  is  but  one  more  link  to  the  strong  chain  that 
binds  us  together.  It  seems  but  yesterday  that  we  were  playfi^owSy 
Kate,  and  it  will  seem  but  to-morrow  tiiat  we  are  staid  old  people, 
looking  back  then  to  these  cares  as  we  look  back  now  to  those  of  our 
childish  days,  and  reooUeoting  with  a  melancholy  pleasure  that  the  time 
was  when  they  could  move  us.  Perhaps  then,  when  we  are  quaint  old 
folks  and  talk  of  the  times  when  oar  step  was  lighter  and  our  hair  not 
grey,  we  may  be  even  thankful  for  the  trials  that  so  endeared  us  to 
each  other,  and  turned  our  lives  into  that  cmrrent  down  which  we  shall 
have  glided  so  peacefully  and  calmly.  And  having  caught  some  ink- 
ling of  our  story,  the  young  pec^le  about  us — as  young  as  you  and 
I  arc  now,  Kate-— shall  come  to  us  for  sympathy,  and  pour  distresses 
which  hope  and  inexperience  could  scarcely  feel  enough  for,  into  the 
oompassionate  ears  of  the  old  bachdor  brother  and  his  maiden  sister." 

Kate  smiled  through  her  team  as  Nidiolas  drew  this  picture,  but 
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ihey  were  not  teara  of  sorrow,  although  they  oontiniied  to  fiill  when  he 
had  ceased  to  speak. 

*^  Am  I  not  right,  Kate?"  he  said,  after  a  short  sOence. 

*^  Quite,  quite,  dear  brother ;  and  I  cannot  tell  you  how  happy  I  am 
that  I  haye  acted  as  you  would  have  had  me." 

"  You  don't  re^t  ?" 

*^  N~n— no,"  said  Kate  timidly,  tracing  some  pattern  upon  the  ground 
with  her  little  foot.  ^^  I  don  t  regret  having  done  what  was  honourable 
and  right,  of  course,  but  I  do  regret  that  this  should  have  ever  h^pened 
— at  least  sometimes  I  regret  it,  and  sometimes  I — I  don't  know  what  I 
say;  I  am  but  a  weak  gin  Nicholas,  and  it  has  agitated  me  very  much." 

It  is  no  vaunt  to  aflBrm  that  if  Nicholas  had  had  ten  thousand  popnds 
at  the  minute,  he  would,  in  his  generous  affection  for  the  owner  of  that 
blushing  cheek  and  downcast  eye,  have  bestowed  its  utmost  £arthing,  in 
perfect  lorgetfulness  of  himself,  to  secure  her  happiness.  But  all  he  could 
do  was  to  comfort  and  console  her  by  kind  words ;  and  words  they  were 
of  such  love  and  kindness  and  cheerful  encouragement,  that  poor  Kate 
threw  her  arms  about  his  neck  and  declared  she  would  weep  no  more. 

^'  What  man,"  thought  Nicholas  proudly,  while  on  his  way  soon 
afterwards  to  the  Brothers'  house,  ^^  would  not  be  sufficiently  rewarded 
for  any  sacrifice  of  fortune,  by  the  possession  of  such  a  heart  as  that, 
which,  but  that  hearts  weigh  light  and  gold  and  silver  heavy,  is  beyond 
all  praise.  Frank  has  money  and  wants  no  more.  Where  would  it 
buy.  him  such  a  treasure  as  Kate !  And  yet  in  unequal  marriages,  the 
rich  party  is  always  supposed  to  make  a  great  sacrL&ce,  and  the  other 
to  get  a  good  bargain !  But  I  am  thinking  like  a  lover,  or  like  an  ass, 
which  I  suppose  is  pretty  nearly  the  same. 

Checking  thoughts  so  little  adapted  to  the  business  on  which  he  was 
bound  by  such  self-reproofs  as  this  and  many  others  no  less  sturdy,  he 
proceeded  on  his  way  and  presented  himself  before  Tim  Linkinwater. 

"  Ah  !  Mr.  Nickleby,"  cried  Tim,  "  God  bless  you  !  how  d'ye  do  I 
Well  ?  Say  you're  quite  well  and  never  better — do  now." 

"  Quite,"  said  Nicholas,  shaking  him  by  both  hands. 

"  Ah  1"  said  Tim,  '■'  you  look  tired  though,  now  1  come  to  look  at 
you.  Hark  !  there  he  is,  d'ye  hear  him  ?  That  was  Dick  the  black- 
bird. He  hasn't  been  himself  since  you've  been  gone.  He'd  never  get 
on  without  you  now  ;  he  takes  as  naturally  to  you,  as  he  docs  to  me." 

"  Dick  is  a  far  less  sagacious  fellow  than  I  supposed  him,  if  he  thinks 
I  am  half  so  well  worthy  of  his  notice  as  you,"  replied  Nicholas. 

"  Why  I'll  tell  you  what.  Sir,"  said  Tim,  standing  in  his  favourite  atti- 
tude and  pointing  up  to  the  cage  with  the  feather  of  his  pen,  "  it's  a  very 
extraordinary  thing  about  that  bird,  that  the  only  people  lie  ever  takes 
the  smallest  notice  of  are  Mr.  Cliarles  and  Mr.  Ned  and  you  and  me." 

Here  Tim  stopped  and  glanced  anxiously  at  Nicholas ;  then  unex- 
pectedly catching  his  eye  repeated,  "  and  you  and  me.  Sir,  and  you 
and  me."  And  then  he  glanced  at  Nicholas  again,  and,  8quet?'zing  his 
hand,  said,  ^^  1  am  a  bad  one  at  putting  oiF  anything  I  am  intertsted 
in.  I  didn't  mean  to  ask  you,  but  I  should  like  to  hear  a  few  particu- 
lars  about  that  poor  boy.  Did  he  mention  Cheery ble  Brotheis  at  all?" 
said  Nicholas,  '^  many  and  many  a  time." 
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*^  That  was  right  of  him,"  retomed  Tim,  wiping  hia  ejea,  ^^  that  was 
Tery  right  of  him." 

*^  And  he  mentioned  yonr  name  a  score  of  times,"  said  Nicholas, 
**'  and  often  bade  me  carry  back  his  love  to  Mr.  Linkinwater." 

^^  No,  no,  did  he  though  V  rejoined  Tim,  sobbing  outright.  *^  Poof 
fellow  !  I  wish  we  could  have  had  him  buried  in  town.  There  isn't 
such,  a  burying-ground  in  all  London  as  that  little  one  on  the  other 
side  of  the  square— there  are  counting-houses  all  round  it,  and  if  yoti 
go  in  there  on  a  fine  day  you  can  see  the  books  and  safes  through  the 
open  windows.  And  he  sent  his  love  to  me,  did  he  ?  I  didn't  expect 
he  would  have  thought  of  mo.  Poor  fellow,  poor  fellow !  His  love  too  !" 

Tim  was  so  completely  overcome  by  this  little  mark  of  recollection,  that 
be  was  quite  unequal  to  any  further  conversation  at  the  moment.  Nicholas 
therefore  slipped  quietly  out,  and  went  to  Brother  Charles's  room. 

If  he  had  previously  sustained  his  firmness  and  fortitude,  it  had  been  by 
an  effort  which  had  cost  him  no  little  pain;  but  the  warm  welcome,  tho 
iiearty  manner,  the  homely  unafiected  commiseration  of  the  good  old  man 
went  to  his  heart,  and  no  inward  struggle  could  prevent  his  showing  it. 

**  Come,  come,  my  dear  Sir,"  said  the  benevolent  merchant ;  ^^  we 
must  not  be  cast  down,  no,  no.  We  must  learn  to  bear  misfortune, 
and  we  must  remember  that  there  are  many  sources  of  consolation 
even  in  death.  Every  day  that  this  poor  lad  had  lived,  he  must 
have  been  less  and  less  qualified  for  the  world,  and  more  unhappy  in 
his  own  deficiencies.  It  is  better  as  it  is,  my  dear  Sir.  Yes,  yes,  yes, 
it's  better  as  it  is," 

^'  I  have  thought  of  all  that.  Sir,"  replied  Nicholas,  clearing  his 
throat.     ^^  I  feel  it,  I  assure  you." 

^'  Yes,  that's  well,"  replied  Mr.  Cheeryble,  who,  in  the  midst  of  all 
his  comforting,  was  quite  as  much  taken  aback  as  honest  old  Tim  ; 
^*  that's  welL  Where  is  my  brother  Ned  ?  Tim  Linkinwater,  Sir, 
where  is  my  brother  Ned  V 

*'  Gone  out  with  Mr.  Trimmers,  about  getting  that  unfortunate  man 
into  the  hospital,  and  sending  a  nurse  to  his  children,"  said  Tim. 

^^My  brother  Ned  is  a  fine  fellow— « great  fellow!"  exclaimed  brother 
Charles  as  he  shut  the  door  and  returned  to  Nicholas.  ^^  He  will  be  over- 
joyed to  see  you,  my  dear  Sir:  we  have  been  speaking  of  you  every  day." 

^^  To  tell  you  the  truth.  Sir,  I  am  glad  to  find  you  alone,"  said 
Nicholas,  with  some  natural  hesitation,  *'*'  for  I  am  anxious  to  say 
something  to  you.     Can  you  spare  me  a  very  few  minutes  ?" 

^^  Surely,  surely,"  returned  brother  Charles,  looking  at  him  with  an 
anxious  countenance.     ^^  Say  on,  my  dear  Sir,  say  on.' 

^^  I  scarcely  know  how  or  where  to  begin,"  said  Nicholas.  ^^  If 
'€ver  one  mortal  had  reason  to  be  penetrated  with  love  and  reverence 
for  another,  with  such  attachment  as  would  make  the  hardest  service 
in  his  behalf  a  pleasure  and  delight,  with  such  grateful  recollections 
as  must  rouse  the  utmost  zeal  and  fidelity  of  his  nature,  those  are  the 
feelings  which  I  should  entertain  for  you,  and  do,  from  my  heart  and 
soul,  believe  me." 

^^  I  do  believe  you,"  replied  the  old  gentleman,  '^and  I  am  happy  in  the 
belief.   I  have  never  doubted  it;  I  never  shalL   I  am  sure  I  never  shall " 


^ 
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The  night  was  dark,  and  a  cold  wind  Uew,  drifing  the  eloiidt 
furiously  and  fast  hefore  it.  There  was  one  hlack,  glootnj  misB  that 
seemed  to  follow  him ;  not  hurrying  in  the  wild  chase  with  the  otherSi 
hut  lingering  sullenly  hehind,  and  gliding  darkly  and  stealthily  on. 
He  often  looked  hack  at  this,  and  more  than  once  stopped  to  let  it  paai 
oyer,  hut  somehow,  when  he  went  forward  again  it  was  still  behind  him, 
ocmiing  moumfally  and  slowly  up  like  a  shsidowy  faneral  train. 

He  had  to  pass  a  poor,  mean  burial-ground— «  dismal  place  laised  a 
few  feet  above  the  leyel  of  the  street,  and  parted  from  it  by  a  low 
parapet  wall  and  an  iron  railing ;  a  rank,  unwholesome,  rotten  spot, 
where  the  very  grass  and  weeds  seemed,  in  their  frowsy  growth,  to  tdl 
that  they  had  sprung  from  paupers'  bodies,  and  struck  their  roots  in 
the  graves  of  men,  sodden  in  steaming  courts  and  drunken  hungry  dens. 
And  here  in  truth  they  lay,  parted  from  the  living  by  a  little  earth  and 
a  board  or  two— lay  thick  and  close— corruptins  in  body  as  they  had 
in  mind ;  a  dense  and  squalid  crowd.  Here  they  lay  cheek  by  jowl 
with  life:  no  deeper  down  than  the  feet  of  the  throng  that  passed  there 
every  day,  and  piled  high  as  their  throats.  Here  they  lay,  a  grisly 
family,  all  those  dear  departed  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  ruddy  cleigy- 
man  who  did  his  task  so  speedily  when  they  were  hidden  in  the  ground ! 

As  he  passed  here,  Ralph  called  to  mind  that  he  had  been  one  of  a 
jury  long  before,  on  the  body  of  a  man  who  had  cut  his  throat ;  and  that 
he  was  buried  in  this  place.  He  could  not  tell  how  he  came  to  reoolleet 
it  now,  when  he  had  so  often  passed  and  never  thought  aboat  him,  c* 
how  it  was  that  he  felt  an  interest  in  the  circumstance,  but  he  did  both, 
and  stopping,  and  clasping  the  iron  railings  with  his  hands,  loolced 
eagerly  in,  wondering  which  might  be  his  grave. 

While  he  was  thus  engaged,  there  came  towards  him,  with  noise  of 
shouts  and  singing,  some  fellows  full  of  drink,  followed  by  otliers, 
who  were  remonstrating  with  them  and  urging  them  to  go  home  in 
quiet.  They  were  in  high  good-humour,  and  one  of  them,  a  little, 
weazen,  hump -backed  man,  began  to  dance.  He  was  a  grotesque,  fan- 
tastic figure,  and  the  few  by- slanders  laughed.  Ralph  himself  was 
moved  to  mirth,  and  echoed  the  laugh  of  one  who  stood  near  and  who 
looked  round  in  his  face.  When  they  had  passed  on  and  he  was  left 
alone  again,  he  resumed  his  speculation  with  a  new  kind  of  interest, 
for  he  recollected  that  the  last  person  who  had  seen  the  suicide  alive  had 
left  him  very  merry,  and  he  remembered  liow  strange  he  and  the  other 
jurors  had  thought  that  at  the  time. 

He  could  not  fix  upon  the  spot  among  such  a  heap  of  graves,  but  he 
conjured  up  a  strong  and  vivid  idea  of  the  man  himself,  and  how  he 
looked,  and  what  had  led  him  to  do  it,  all  of  which  he  recalled  with 
ease.  By  dint  of  dwelling  upon  this  theme,  he  carried  the  impression 
with  him  when  he  went  away,  as  he  remembered  when  a  child  to  have 
had  frequently  beforehimthefigureofsomcgoblinhe  had  once  seen  chalked 
upon  a  door.  But  as  he  drew  nearer  and  nearer  home  he  forgot  it  again, 
and  began  to  think  how  very  dull  and  solitary  the  house  would  be  inside. 

This  feeling  became  so  strong  at  last,  that  when  he  reached  his  own 
door,  he  could  hardly  make  up  his  mind  to  turn  the  key  and  open  it— 
when  he  had  done  that^and  gone  into  the  passage,  he  felt  as  though  to 


•hui  it  again  would  be  to  shut  out  the  world.  Bat  he  let  it  ^,  and  it 
closed  with  a  loud  noiae.  There  was  no  light.  How  very  dreary,  cold^ 
and  still  it  was ! 

Shivering  from  head  to  foot  he  made  his  way  up  stairs  into  the  room 
where  he  had  been  last  disturbed.  He  had  made  a  kind  of  compact 
with  himself  that  he  would  not  think  of  what  had  happened  until  he 
got  home.  He  was  at  home  now,  and  suffered  himself  for  the  first 
time  to  consider  it. 

His  own  child — his  own  child !  He  never  doubted  the  tale ;  he  felt 
it  was  true,  knew  it  as  well  now  as  if  he  had  been  privy  to  it  all  along. 
His  own  child !  And  dead  too.  Dying  beside  Nicholas— loving  him,  and 
looking  upon  him  as  something  like  an  angel  1     That  was  the  worst. 

They  had  all  turned  from  him  and  deserted  him  in  his  very  first  need, 
even  money  could  not  buy  them  now ;  everjrthing  must  come  out,  and 
everybody  must  know  all.  Here  was  the  young  lord  dead,  his  com* 
panion  abroad  and  beyond  his  reach,  ten  thousand  pounds  gone  at  one 
blow,  his  plot  with  Gride  overset  at  the  very  moment  of  tnumph,  his 
mfter  schemes  discovered,  himself  in  danger,  the  object  of  his  persecution 
and  Nicholas's  love,  his  own  wretched  boy ;  everything  crumbled  and 
fallen  upon  him,  and  he  beaten  down  beneath  the  ruins  and  grovelling 
in  the  dust. 

If  he  had  known  his  child  to  be  alive,  if  no  deceit  had  been  ever 
practised  and  he  had  grown  up  beneath  his  eye,  he  might  have  been  a 
careless,  indiflerent,  rough,  harsh  father — like  enough — ^he  felt  that ; 
but  the  thought  would  come  that  he  might  have  been  otherwise,  and 
that  his  son  might  have  been  a  comfort  to  him  and  they  two  happy 
together.  He  began  to  think  now,  that  his  supposed  death  and  his 
wife's  flight  had  had  some  share  in  making  him  the  morose,  hard  man 
he  was.  He  seemed  to  remember  a  time  when  he  was  not  quite  so 
rough  and  obdurate,  and  almost  thought  that  he  had  first  hated  Nicholas 
because  he  was  young  and  gallant,  and  perhaps  like  the  stripling  who 
had  brought  dishonour  and  loss  of  fortune  on  his  head.  - 

But  one  tender  thought,  or  one  of  natural  regret  in  that  whirlwind 
of  passion  and  remorse,  was  as  a  drop  of  calm  water  in  a  stormy  mad- 
dened sea.  His  hatred  of  Nicholas  bad  been  fed  upon  his  own  defeat^ 
nourished  on  his  interference  with  his  schemes,  fattened  upon  his  old 
defiance  and  success.  There  were  reasons  for  its  increase ;  it  had  grown 
and  strengthened  gradually.  Now  jt  attained  a  height  which  was  sheer 
wild  lunacy.  That  his  of  all  others  should  have  been  the  hands  to 
rescue  his  miserable  child,  that  he  should  have  been  his  protector  and 
faithful  friend,  that  he  should  have  shown  him  that  love  and  tenderness 
which  from  the  wretched  moment  of  his  birth  he  had  never  known,  that 
he  should  have  taught  him  to  hate  his  own  parent  and  execrate  his  very 
name,  that  he  should  now  know  and  feel  all  this  and  triumph  in  the  recol- 
lection, was  gall  and  madness  to  the  usurer  s  heart.  The  dead  boy's 
love  for  Nicholas,  and  the  attachment  of  Nicholas  to  him,  was  insup- 
portable agony.  The  picture  of  his  death-bed,  with  Nicholas  at  his 
side  tcndiog  and  supporting  him,  and  he  breathing  out  his  thanks,  and 
expiring  in  his  arms,  when  he  would  have  had  them  mortal  enemies 
and  hating  each  oUier.to  the  last,  drove  him  frantic.     He  gnashed  his 


talk  Ml  MMto  di*  air.  Ml 
I^MDod  tlnoagki  tht  4nlnM% 

^  I  am  trampled  down  and  rained.  Thewrelch  toUMaimah  Ba 
vght  haa  €«aa.  la  thata  noway  to  rob  thai  of  juiihw  tn—qih,  aai 
MBm  their  mdnty  and  oompeMen  ?    la  thsa  no  dflvil  to  U^  maf " 

8  wifittj  thm  gMdad  agam  into  hb  bnin  tho  %;na  l»  Ind  niai^ 
night.  It  nemed  to  lia  bifoe  him.  Tho  head  waa  eoverad  now.  8i 
it  was  when  he  first  flaw  it.  The  rmd,  uptomed,  bhbUo  fMt  tei^  he 
femoBibaed  welL  Then  oama  beran  hm  tho  pala  and  tiinihliiin 
lelatiyea  who  had  told  their  tale  npen  tho  inywil  the  obridka  m 
women — the  eiknt  dread  of  man  tho  iirwiatffiaitirin  and  diayiet  the 
Tiotoory  adiieved  by  that  heap  of  day  whiek  with  one  aMten  of  iti 
kmd  had  let  out  the  life  and  made  thia  etir  among  than 

He  apoko  no  mofei»  hot  after  a  penea  aoftljr  groped  kia  way  oat  of 
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tkeroom,  andnp  theodioingfltiiri    nptothatop    to  tho  feoai gmet 
•— iHiero  he  doaed  the  door  bdund  him,  and  iwwiinwl 

It  waa  a  maro  himber-room  now,  hot  it  yet  eentflimwl  an  dd  di^ 
mantled  bedatead:  tho  one  on  which  hie  aan  had  alept,  iar  aa  otkr 
kad  ever  been  there.  He  avoided  it  haatily,  and  aat  down  aa  iv  ftam 
it  aa  he  could. 

The  weakened  fflare  of  the  lights  in  the  street  below,  shining  thraogk 
iha  window  whi&  had  no  Umd  er  oartain  to  inlereept  it,  waa  enoagh 
to  show  the  character  of  tho  room,  thonA  not  anftaiBat  lally  to  imwd 
iha  Tariona  artidea  of  Inmbar,  old  corded  tnmka  and  braken  fumilwi^ 
irinch  wore  aoattcred  about.  Ithadaahdvingioof;  hi|^  in  one  pai^ 
and  at  another  deaoendinff  almoat  to  the  floor*  It  waa  tawarla  the 
kigheat  part  tkat  Balph  dimoted  hie  eyea^  and  apon  it  ka  keat  Aaa 
find  atttdily  for  some  minntes,  when  lie  roae^  and  dnggii^  tkitker  aa 
old  chest  upon  which  he  had  been  aeated,  monnted  npon  it,  and  fdt 
along  the  wall  above  his  head  with  both  hands.  At  length  tlay 
touched  a  Lurge  iron  hook  firmly  driven  into  one  of  the  beama. 

At  that  moment  he  was  interrupted  by  a  loud  knocking  at  tka  door 
bdow.  After  a  little  hesitation  he  opened  the  window,  aad  demanded 
who  it  was. 

^  I  want  Mr.  Niddeby,"  replied  a  voioe. 

'*  What  with  him?" 

^  That's  not  Mr.  Nickleb/s  voice  sordy/'  was  the  rsyoinder. 

It  was  not  like  it ;  but  it  waa  Rdph  who  q>oke»  and  so  be 

The  voice  made  answer  that  the  twin  brothers  wished  to  know  whetfar 
the  man  whom  he  had  eeen  that  night  was  to  be  detained,  and  that 
although  it  was  now  midnight  they  had  aentin  thdr  anxiety  to  doru[faL 

^' Yoa,"  cried  Ralpli,  ''detain  him  till  to-moROw;  then  let  than 
bring  him  here--4iim  and  my  nephew— and  oomo  thaoaadvea,  and  ha 
anre  that  I  will  be  ready  to  receive  them." 

^'  At  what  hour?"  asked  the  voice. 

^  At  any  hour,"  replied  Ralph  fiercdy.  '^  In  the  afternoon,  tdl  thorn. 
At  any  hour — at  any  minute-*«ll  times  will  be  alike  to  me." 

He  listened  to  the  man's  retreating  footsteps  until  the  aonnd  had 
passed,  and  then  gazing  up  into  the  sky  saw,  or  thought  he  aaw,  the 
aame  bkck  cloud  that  had  seemed  to  follow  hhn  hemr^aad  akhh  now 
appeared  to  hover  directly  above  the  house. 


**  I  know  its  meaning  now,"  he  muttered,  ^^  and  the  resileBS  nighta, 
the  dreams,  and  why  I  have  quailed  of  late ; — all  pointed  to  this.  Oh ! 
if  men  by  selling  their  own  souls  could  ride  rampant  for  a  term,  for 
haw  sh(Hri  a  term  would  I  barter  mine  to-night  I** 

The  sound  of  a  deep  bdl  came  along  the  wind.    Omu 

'^  Lie  on !"  cried  the  usurer,  '^  with  your  iron  tongue;  ring  menrily 
for  births  that  make  expectants  writhe,  and  marriages  that  are  made 
in  hen,  and  toll  ruefully  for  the  dead  whose  shoes  are  worn  already. 
Call  men  to  pra3rerB  who  are  godly  because  not  found  out,  and  ring 
chimes  for  the  coming  in  of  every  year  that  brings  this  cuned  world 
nearer  to  its  end.  "So  bell  or  book  for  me ;  throw  me  on  a  dungbiUt 
and  let  me  rot  there  to  infect  the  air !" 

With  a  wild  look  around,  in  which  frenzy,  hatred,  and  despair,  were 
horribly  mingled,  he  shook  his  clenched  hand  at  the  sky  above  him, 
which  was  still  dark  and  threatening,  and  closed  the  window. 

The  rain  and  hail  pattered  against  the  glass,  the  chimneys  quaked 
and  rocked ;  the  crazy  casement  rattled  with  the  wind  as  though  an 
impatient  hand  inside  were  striving  to  burst  it  open.  But  no  hand  wa^ 
there,  and  it  opened  no  more. 


*'  HoVs  this  ?"  cried  one,  *'  the  gentlemen  say  they  can't  make  anyr 
body  hear,  and  have  been  trying  these  two  hours  ?" 

^  And  yet  he  came  home  last  night,"  said  another,  "  for  he  spoke  to 
somebody  out  of  that  window  up  stairs." 

They  were  a  little  knot  of  men,  and,  the  window  being  mentioned, 
went  out  in  the  road  to  look  up  at  it.  This  occasioned  their  observing 
that  the  house  was  still  close  shut,  as  the  housekeeper  had  said  she  had 
left  it  on  the  previous  night,  and  led  to  a  great  many  suggestions,  which 
terminated  in  two  or  three  of  the  boldest  getting  round  to  the  back  and 
80  entering  by  a  window,  while  the  others  remained  outside  in  impatient 
expectation. 

They  looked  into  all  the  rooms  below,  opening  the  shutters  as  they 
went  to  admit  the  fading  light ;  and  still  finding  nobody,  and  every- 
thing quiet  and  in  its  place,  doubted  whether  they  should  go  farther. 
One  man,  however,  remarking  that  they  had  not  yet  been  into  the  garret^ 
and  that  it  was  there  he  had  been  last  seen,  they  agreed  to  look  there 
too,  and  went  up  softly,  for  the  mystery  and  silence  made  them  timid. 

After  they  had  stood  for  an  instant  on  the  landing  eyeing  each  other, 
he  who  had  proposed  their  carrying  the  search  so  far  turned  the  handle 
of  the  door,  and  pushing  it  open  looked  through  the  chink,  and  fell 
back  directly. 

**  It's  very  odd,"  he  whispered, "  he's  hiding  behind  the  door !  Look  1" 

They  pressed  forward  to  see,  but  one  among  them  thrusting  the 
others  aside  ¥nth  a  loud  exclamation,  drew  a  clasp  knife  from  his 
pocket  and  dashing  into  the  room  cut  down  the  body. 

He  had  torn  a  rope  from  one  of  the  old  trunks  and  hung  himself  on 
an  iron  hook  immediately  below  the  trap-door  in  the  ceiling — in  the 
very  place  to  which  tlie  eyes  of  his  son,  a  lonely,  desolate,  little  creature^ 
had  so  oftai  been  directed  in  childish  terror  fourteen  years  before. 
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CHAPTER  LXin. 

TAB  BROTHERS  CHEERYBLB  MAKE  TARIOlTa  DECLARATIOXB  FOR  TBEM- 
SBLVB8  AND  OTHERS  ;  AND  TIM  LINKINWATER  MAKES  A  DBCLARATION 
FOR  HIMSELF. 

Some  weeks  had  passed,  and  the  first  shock  of  these  events  had  sub- 
rided.  Madeline  had  been  removed ;  Frank  had  been  absent ;  and 
Nicholas  and  Kate  had  begun  to  try  in  good  earnest  to  stifle  their  own 
regrets,  and  to  live  for  each  ether  and  for  their  mother,  who,  poor  ladj, 
could  in  no  wise  be  reconciled  to  this  dull  and  altered  state  of  affairs, 
when  there  came  one  evening,  per  favour  of  ^Ir.  Linkinwater,  an  invi- 
tation from  the  Brothers  to  dinner  on  the  next  day  but  one,  compre- 
hending not  only  Mrs.  Nickleby,  Kate,  and  Nicholas,  but  little  Miss 
La  Creevy,  who  was  most  particularly  mentioned. 

"  Now,  my  dears,"  said  Mrs.  Nickleby,  when  they  had  done  be- 
coming honour  to  the  bidding,  and  Tim  had  taken  his  departure,  **  what 
does  this  mean?" 

What  do  you  mean,  mother  ?"  asked  Nicholas,  smiling. 
I  say,  my  dear,"  rejoined  that  lady,  with  a  face  of  unfathomable 
mystery,  ^^what  does  this  invitation  to  dinner  mean, — what  is  its 
intention  and  object  ?" 

"  I  conclude  it  means,  that  on  such  a  day  we  are  to  eat  ittid  drink  in 
ihmr  house,  and  that  its  intent  and  object  is  to  confer  pleasure  upon  us," 
said  Nicholas. 

^^  And  that's  all  you  conclude  it  is,  my  dear  ?  * 
*    "I  have  not  yet  arrived  at  anything  deeper,  mother." 

"  Then  I'll  just  tell  you  one  thing,"  said  Mrs.  Nickleby,  "  youll  find 
yourself  a  little  surprised,  that's  all.  You  may  depend  upon  it  that 
this  means  something  besides  dinner." 

"  Tea  and  supper,  perhaps,"  suggested  Nicholas. 

"  I  wouldn't  be  absurd,  my  dear,  if  I  were  you,"  replies!  Mrs. 
Nickleby,  in  a  lofty  manner,  "  because  it's  not  by  any  means  becoming, 
and  doesn't  suit  you  at  all.  What  I  mean  to  say  is,  that  the  Mr. 
Cheerybles  don't  ask  us  to  dinner  with  all  this  ceremony  for  nothing. 
Never  mind,  wait  and  see.  You  won't  believe  anything  I  say,  of 
course.  It's  much  bett^^r  to  wait,  a  great  deal  better,  it's  satisfactory 
to  all  parties,  and  there  can  be  no  disputing.  All  I  say  is,  remember 
what  I  say  now,  and  when  I  say  I  said  so,  don't  say  I  didn't." 

With  tins  stipulation,  Mrs.  Nickleby,  who  was  troubled  night  and 
day  with  a  vision  of  a  hot  messenger  tearing  up  to  the  door  to  announce 
that  Nicholas  had  been  taken  into  partnership,  quitted  that  branch  of 
tlie  subject,  and  entered  upon  a  new  one. 

"  It's  a  very  extraordinary  thing/'  she  said,  "  a  most  extraordinary 
thing,  that  they  should  have  invited  Mi«^  I^  Creevy.  It  quite  asto- 
nishes me,  upon  my  word  it  does.  Of  course  it's  very  pleasant  that 
she  should  be  invited,  very  pleasant,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  she'll 
conduct  herself  extremely  well ;  she  always  does.  It's  very  gratifying 
to  think  that  we  should  have  been  the  means  of  introducing  her  into 
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Bach  society,  and  I'm  quite  glad  of  it,  qnite  rejoiced,  for  she  certainly 
is  an  exceeiUngly  well-behaved  and  good-natured  little  person.  I  could 
ifdsh  that  some  friend  would  mention  to  her  how  yery  badly  she  has 
her  cap  trimmed,  and  what  very  preposterous  bows  those  are,  but  of 
course  that's  impossible ;  and  if  she  likes  to  make  a  fright  of  herself 
no  doubt  she  has  a  perfect  right  to  do  so.  We  never  see  ourselves-* 
never  do  and  never  did — and  I  suppose  we  never  shall." 

This  moral  reflection  reminding  her  of  the  necessity  of  being  pecu* 
liarly  smart  upon  the  occasion,  so  as  to  counterbalance  Miss  La  Creevy, 
and  be  herself  an  effectual  set-off  and  atonement,  led  Mrs.  Nickleby 
into  a  consultation  with  her  daughter  relative  to  certain  ribands,  gloves, 
and  trimmings,  which,  being  a  complicated  question,  and  one  of  para- 
mount impoitance,  soon  routed  the  previous  one,  and  put  it  to  flight. 

The  great  day  arriving,  the  good  lady  put  herself  under  Kate's 
hands  an  hour  or  so  after  breakfeist,  and,  drming  by  easy  stages,  com- 
pleted her  toilet  in  sufficient  time  to  allow  of  her  daughter  s  making  hers, 
which  was  very  simple  and  not  very  long,  though  so  satisfactory  that  she 
had  never  appeared  more  charming  or  looked  more  lovely.  Miss  La 
Creevy,  too,  arrived  with  two  bandboxes  (whereof  the  bottoms  fell  out  as 
they  were  handed  from  the  coach)  and  something  in  a  newspaper,  which  a 
gentleman  had  sat  upon,  coming  down,  and  which  was  obliged  to  be  ironed 
again  before  it  was  fit  for  service.  At  last  everybody  was  dressed,  in- 
cluding Nicholas,  who  had  come  home  to  fetch  them,  and  they  went 
away  in  a  coach  sent  by  the  Brothers  for  the  purpose  :  Mrs.  Nickleby 
wondering  very  much  what  they  would  have  for  dinner,  and  cross- 
examining  Nicholas  as  to  the  extent  of  his  discoveries  in  the  morning, 
whether  he  had  smelt  anjrthing  cooking  at  all  like  turtle,  and  if  not, 
what  he  had  smelt ;  and  diversifying  the  conversation  with  reminiscences 
of  dinners  to  which  she  had  gone  some  twenty  years  ago,  concerning 
which  she  particularized  not  only  the  dishes  but  the  guests,  in  whom 
her  hearers  did  not  feel  a  very  absorbing  interest,  as  not  one  of  them 
had  ever  chanced  to  hear  their  names  before. 

The  old  butler  received  them  with  profound  respect  and  many 
smiles,  and  ushered  them  into  the  drawing-room,  where  they  were 
received  by  the  Brothers  vnth  so  much  cordiality  and  kindness  that 
Mrs.  Nickleby  was  quite  in  a  flutter,  and  had  scarcely  presence  of 
mind  enough  even  to  patronise  Miss  La  Creevy.  Kate  was  still  more 
affected  by  the  reception,  for  knowing  that  the  Brothers  were  acquainted 
with  all  that  had  passed  between  her  and  Frank,  she  felt  her  position 
a  roost  delicate  and  trying  one,  and  was  trembling  upon  the  arm  of 
Nicholas  when  Mr.  Charles  took  her  in  his,  and  led  her  to  another 
part  of  the  room. 

*^Have  you  seen  Madeline,  my  dear,"hesaid,'^Bince  sheleft  your  house  7" 

«  No,  Sir  r  replied  Kate.     «  Not  onoe." 

'^  And  not  heard  from  her,  eh  ?  Not  heard  from  her  ?" 

*^  I  have  only  had  one  letter,"  rejoined  Kate,  gently.  '^  I  thought 
she  would  not  have  forgotten  me  quite  so  soon." 

^^  Ah  !"  said  the  old  man,  patting  hei  on  the  head  and  speaking  as 
aflcctionately  as  if  she  had  been  his  favourite  child.  "*'  Poor  dear ! 
what  do  you  think  of  this,  lather  Ned  ?     Madeline  has  only  written 
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to  her  once — only  once,  Ned,  and  sbe  didn't  think  she  would  have 
forgotten  her  quite  so  soon,  Ned." 

"  Oh  !  sad,  sad — very  sad  !"  said  Ned. 

The  brothers  interchanged  a  glance,  and  looking  at  Kaie  for  a  little 
time  without  speaking,  shook  hands,  and  nodded  as  if  they  were  con- 
gratulating each  other  upon  something  very  delightfuL 

"Well,  well,"  said  brother  Charles,  "go  into  that  room,  my  dear,  thai 
jdoor  yonder,  and  see  if  there's  not  a  letter  for  you  from  her.  I  think 
there's  one  upon  the  table.  You  needn't  hurry  back,  my  love,  if  there  is; 
for  we  don  t  dine  just  yet,  and  there's  plenty  of  time — plenty  of  time." 

Kate  retired  as  she  was  directed,  and  brother  Charles  having  followed 
her  graceful  figure  with  his  eyes,  turned  to  Mrs.  Nicklel^  and  said^ 

"  Wo  took  the  liberty  of  naming  one  hour  before  the  real  dinner* 
time,  ma'am,  because  we  had  a  little  business  to  speak  about,  which 
would  occupy  the  interval.  Ned,  my  dear  fellow,  will  you  mention  what 
we  agreed  upon  ?  Mr.  Nickleby,  ^,  have  the  goodness  to  follow  me." 

Without  any  further  explanation,  Mrs.  Nickleby,  Miss  La  Creevy, 
and  brother  Ned,  were  left  alone  together,  and  Nicholas  followed  brother 
Charles  into  his  private  room,  \vhere  to  his  great  astonishment  he 
encountered  Frank  whom  he  supposed  to  be  abroad. 

"  Young  men,"  said  Mr.  Cheeryble,  "  shake  hands." 

"  I  need  no  bidding  to  do  that,"  said  Nicholas,  extending  his. 

"  Nor  I,"  rejoined  Frank,  as  he  clasped  it  heartily. 

The  old  gentleman  thought  that  two  handsomer  or  finer  young 
fellows  could  scarcely  stand  side  by  side  than  those  on  whom  he  looked 
with  so  much  pleasure.     Suffering  his  eyes  to  rest  upon  them  for  a 
.  short  time  in  silence,  he  said,  while  he  seated  himself  at  his  desk, 

"  I  wish  to  see  you  friends— close  and  firm  friends — and  if  I  thought 
you  otherwise,  I  should  hesitate  in  what  I  am  about  to  say.  Frank, 
look  here.     31r.  Nickleby,  will  you  come  on  the  other  side  ?" 

The  young  men  stepped  up  on  either  hand  of  brother  Charles,  who 
produced  a  paper  from  his  desk  and  unfolded  it. 

"  This,"  he  said,  "  is  a  copy  of  the  will  of  Madeline's  maternal 
grandfather,  bequeathing  her  the  sum  of  twelve  thousand  pounds, 
payable  eitlier  upon  her  coming  of  age  or  marrying.  It  would  appear 
that  this  gentleman,  angry  with  her  (his  only  relation)  because  she  would 
not  put  herself  under  his  protection,  and  detach  herself  from  the  society 
of  her  father,  in  compliance  with  his  repeated  overtures,  made  a  will 
leaving  this  property,  which  was  all  he  possessed,  to  a  charitable  insti- 
tution. He  would  seem  to  have  repented  this  determination,  however, 
for  three  weeks  afterwards,  and  in  the  same  month,  he  executed  this. 
By  some  fraud  it  was  abstracted  immediately  after  his  decease,  and 
the  other — the  only  will  found — was  proved  and  administered. 
Friendly  negotiations,  which  have  only  just  now  terminated,  have  been 
proceeding  since  this  instrument  came  into  our  hands,  and  as  there  is 
no  doubt  of  its  authenticity,  and  the  witnesses  have  been  discovered 
(after  some  trouble),  the  money  has  been  refunded.  Madeline  has  there- 
fore obtained  her  right,  and  is,  or  will  be,  when  either  of  the  con- 
tingencies which  I  have  mentioned  has  arisen,  mistress  of  this  fortune, 
you  understand  me  ?" 
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Frank  replied  in  the  affirmative.  Nicholas,  who  could  not  trust  him- 
self to  speak  lest  his  voice  should  be  heard  to  falter,  bowed  his  head« 

"  Now,  Frank,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  "  you  were  the  immediate 
means  of  recovering  this  deed.  The  fortune  is  but  a  small  one,  but 
we  love  Madeline,  and  such  as  it  is,  we  would  rather  see  you  allied  to 
her  with  that,  than  to  any  other  girl  we  know  who  has  three  times 
the  money.     Will  you  become  a  suitor  to  her  for  her  hand  ?" 

"  No,  Sir :  I  interested  myself  in  the  recovery  of  that  instrument^ 
believing  that  her  hand  was  already  pledged  to  one  who  has  a  thou-* 
sand  times  the  claims  upon  her  gratitude,  and,  if  I  ^mistake  not,  upon 
her  heart,  than  I  or  any  other  man  can  ever  urge.  In  this  it  seems  I 
judged  hastily." 

"  As  you  always  do.  Sir,"  cried  brother  Charles,  utterly  forgetting 
his  assumed  dignity,  '*  as  you  always  do.  How  dare  you  think, 
Frank,  that  we  would  have  you  marry  for  money,  when  youth,  beauty, 
and  every  amiable  virtue  and  excellence,  were  to  be  had  for  love  ?  How 
dared  you,  Frank,  go  and  make  love  to  Mr.  Nickleby's  sister  without 
telling  us  first  what  you  meant  to  do,  and  letting  us  speak  for  you  ?" 

"  I  hardly  dared  to  hope." 

*'  You  hardly  dared  to  hope !  Then,  so  much  the  greater  reason  for 
having  our  assistance.  Mr.  Nickleby,  Sir,  Frank,  although  he  judged 
hastily,  judged  for  once  correctly.  Madeline's  heart  is  occupiea— - 
give  me  your  hand.  Sir ;  it  is  occupied  by  you,  and  worthily  and 
naturally.  This  fortune  is  destined  to  be  yours,  but  you  have  a  greater 
fortune  in  her,  Sir,  than  you  would  have  in  money  were  it  forty  times 
told.  She  chooses  you,  Mr.  Nickleby.  She  chooses  as  we,  her  dearest 
friends,  would  have  her  choose.  Frank  chooses  as  we  would  have 
Mm  choose.  He  should  have  your  sisters  little  hand.  Sir,  if  she  had 
refused  it  a  score  of  times — ay,  he  should,  and  he  shall !  You  acted 
nobly  not  knowing  our  sentiments,  but  now  you  know  them,  Sir,  and 
must  do  as  you  are  bid.  "What !  You  are  the  children  of  a  worthy 
gentleman !  The  time  was.  Sir,  when  my  dear  brother  Ned  and  I 
were  two  poor  simple-hearted  boys,  wandering  almost  barefoot  to 
seek  our  fortunes ;  are  we  changed  in  anything  but  years  and  worldly 
circumstances  since  that  time  ?  No,  God  forbid !  Oh,  Ned,  Ned,  Ned, 
what  a  happy  day  this  is  for  you  and  me ;  if  our  poor  mother  had 
only  lived  to  see  us  now,  Ned,  how  proud  it  would  have  made  her 
dear  heart  at  last !" 

Thus  apostrophised,  brother  Ned,  who  had  entered  with  Mr8» 
Nickleby,  and  who  had  been  before  unobserved  by  the  young  men, 
darted  forward,  and  fairly  hugged  brother  Charles  in  his  arms. 

^^  Bring  in  my  little  Kate,"  said  the  latter,  after  a  short  silence. 
^^  Bring  her  in,  Ned.  Let  me  see  Kate,  let  me  kiss  her.  I  have  a 
right  to  do  so  now ;  I  was  very  near  it  when  she  first  came ;  I  have 
often  been  very  near  it.  Ah  !  Did  you  find  the  letter,  my  bird  ?  Did 
you  find  Madeline  herself,  waiting  for  you  and  expecting  you  ?  Did 
you  find  that  she  had  not  quite  forgotten  her  friend  and  nurse  and 
sweet  companion  ?  Why,  this  is  almost  the  best  of  all !" 

"  Come,  come,"  said  Ned,  "  Frank  will  be  jealous,  and  we  shall 
have  some  cutting  of  throats  before  dinner." 
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**  Then  let  him  take  her  away,  Ned,  let  him  take  her  away. 
Hadeline'a  in  the  next  room.  Let  all  the  lovers  get  out  of  the  way, 
and  talk  among  themadves,  if  they^Te  anything  to  say.  Tom  'em  out, 
Ned,  every  one." 

Brother  Charles  began  the  clearance  by  leading  the  blushing  gid 
lumself  to  the  door,  and  dismtsnng  her  with  a  kiss.  Frank  was  not 
Tery  slow  to  follow,  and  Nicholas  had  disappeared  first  of  alL  So  thetv 
only  remained  ^frs.  Nickkby  and  Miss  La  Creevy,  who  were  both 
sobbing  heartily ;  the  two  brothers,  and  Tim  linkinwater,  who  now 
came  in  to  shake  hands  with  everybody,  his  round  fiaoe  all  radiant 
and  beaming  with  smiles. 

<^  Well,  Tim  Linkinwater,  Sir,"  said  brother  Charles,  who  was 
always  spokesman,  ^  now  the  young  folks  are  happy.  Sir." 

^  You  didn't  koep  'em  in  suspense  as  long  as  you  said  you  would, 
though,"  returned  Tim,  archly.  ^  Why,  Mr.  Nickleby  and  Mr.  Frank 
were  to  have  been  in  your  room  for  I  don't  know  how  long ;  and  I 
don't  know  what  you  weren't  to  have  told  them  before  you  came  out 
with  the  truth." 

^^  Now,  did  you  ever  know  such  a  villain  as  this,  Ned  V  said  the 
old  gentleman,  ^^  did  you  ever  know  soch  a  villain  as  Tim  Linkin- 
water ?  He  accusing  me  of  being  impatient,  and  he  the  very  man  who 
has  been  wearying  us  morning,  noon,  and  night,  and  torturing  us  for 
leave  to  go  and  tell  'em  what  was  in  store,  before  our  plans  were  half 
complete,  or  we  had  arranged  a  single  thing — a  treacherous  dog  !" 

^  So  he  is,  brother  Charles,"  returned  Ned,  ^'  Tim  is  a  treacherous 
dog.  Tim  is  not  to  be  trusted.  Tim  is  a  yn\d  young  fellow — ^he  wants 
gravity  and  steadiness ;  he  must  sow  his  wild  oats,  and  th^a  perha^ 
he'll  become  in  time  a  respectable  member  of  society." 

This  being  one  of  the  standing  jokes  between  the  old  fellows  and 
Tim,  they  all  three  laughed  very  heartily,  and  might  have  laughed 
much  longer,  but  that  the  brothers  seeing  that  Mrs.  Nickleby  was 
labouring  to  express  her  feelings,  and  was  really  overwhelmed  by  the 
happiness  of  the  time,  took  her  between  them,  and  led  her  from  the 
room  under  pretence  of  having  to  consult  her  ou  some  most  important 
arrangements. 

Now  Tim  and  Miss  La  Crcevy  had  met  very  often,  and  had  always 
been  very  chatty  and  pleasant  together — had  always  been  great  friends 
-—and  consequently  it  was  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world  that  Tim, 
finding  that  she  still  sobbed,  should  endeavour  to  console  her.  As  Miss 
La  Creevy  sat  on  a  large  old-fashioned  window-seat,  where  there  was 
ample  room  for  two,  it  was  also  natural  that  Tim  should  sit  dowo 
beside  her ;  and  as  to  Tim's  being  unusually  spruce  and  particular  in 
his  attire  that  day,  why  it  was  a  high  festival  and  a  great  occasion,  and 
that  was  the  most  natural  thing  of  alL 

Tim  sat  down  beside  Miss  La  Creevy,  and  crossing  one  leg  over  the 
other  so  that  his  foot — ^he  had  very  comely  feet,  and  happened  to  be 
wearing  the  neatest  shoes  and  black  silk  stockings  possible — should 
come  easily  within  the  range  of  her  eye,  said  in  a  soothing  way : 

«  Don't  cry." 

*'  I  must,"  rejoined  Miss  La  Creevy. 
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«  No  donV  said  Tim.     «  Please  don't ;  pray  don't." 

*^  I  am  so  happy ! "  sobbed  the  little  woman. 

«  Then  laugh,"  said  Tim,  "  do  laugh." 

What  in  the  world  Tim  was  doing  with  his  arm  it  is  impossible  to 
conjecture,  but  he  knocked  his  elbow  against  that  part  of  the  window 
which  was  quite  on  the  other  side  of  Mm  La  Creery ;  and  it  is  clear 
that  it  could  have  no  business  there. 

«  Do  laugh,"  said  Tim,  «  or  I'll  cry." 

*'  Why  should  you  cry  ?"  asked  Miss  La  Creevy,  smiling. 

*^  Because  I'm  happy  too,"  said  Tim.  *^  We  are  both  luippy,  and  I 
should  like  to  do  as  you  do." 

Surely  there  never  was  a  man  who  fidgetted  as  Tim  must  have  done 
then,  for  he  knocked  the  window  again — almost  in  the  same  plaoe-^ 
and  Miss  La  Creevy  said  she  was  sure  he'd  break  it. 

"  I  knew,"  said  Tim,  "  that  you  would  be  pleased  with  this  scene." 

*'  It  was  very  thoughtful  and  kind  to  remember  me,"  returned  Miss 
La  Creevy.     ^^  Nothing^  could  have  delighted  me  half  so  much." 

Why  on  earth  shoiud  Miss  La  Creevy  and  Tim  Linkinwater  have 
said  all  this  in  a  whisper  ?  It  was  no  secret.  And  why  should  Tim 
Linkinwater  have  looked  so  hard  at  Miss  La  Creevy,  ami  why  should 
Miss  La  Creevy  have  looked  so  hard  at  the  ground  ? 
'  '^  It's  a  pleasant  thing,"  said  Tim,  ^*  to  people  like  us,  who  have 
passed  all  our  lives  in  the  w(»rld  alone,  to  see  young  folks  that  we  are 
fond  of  brought  together  with  so  many  years  of  happiness  before  them." 

'^  Ah  ! "  cried  the  little  woman  ¥nth  all  her  heart,  ^'  that  it  is  !" 

^Although,"  pursued  Tim — ^^although  it  makes  one  feel  quite  solitary 
and  cast  away — ^now  don't  it  ?" 

Miss  La  Creevy  said  she  didn't  know.  And  why  should  she  say  she 
didn't  know  ?     Because  she  must  have  knov^n  whether  it  did  or  not. 

*^  It's  almost  enough  to  make  us  get  married  after  all,  isn't  it?  "  said 
Thn. 

"  Oh  nonsense  !"  replied  Miss  La  Creevy,  laughing,  "  we  are  too  old*" 

"  Not  a  bit,"  said  Tim,  "  we  are  too  old  to  be  single-^ why  shouldn't 
we  both  be  married  instead  of  sitting  through  the  long  vnnter  evenings 
by  our  solitary  firesides  ?  Why  shouldn't  vre  make  one  fireside  of  it^ 
and  marry  each  other  ?" 

"  Oh  Mr.  Linkinwater,  you're  joking !" 

*'  No,  no,  I'm  not.  I'm  not  indeed,"  said  Tim.  "  I  will  if  you  wilL 
Do,  my  dear." 

*'  It  would  make  people  laugh  so." 

^  Let  'em  laugh,"  cried  Tim,  stoutly,  ^  we  have  good  tempers  I  know, 
and  well  laugh  too.  Why  what  hearty  laughs  we  have  had  since  we've 
known  each  other." 

"  So  we  have^"  cried  Miss  La  Creevy — ^giving  way  a  little,  as  Tim 
thought. 

^^  It  has  been  the  happiest  time  in  all  my  life — at  least,  away  firom 
the  counting-house  and  Cheeryble  Brothers,"  said  Tim.  ^^  Do,  my 
dear.    Now  say  you  will." 

"  No,  no,  we  mustn't  think  of  it,"  returned  Miss  La  Creevy. 
«  What  would  the  Brothers  say  ?  " 
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«« Why,  Ood  blflM  your  tonir  eried  Tim,  immeaOj^  "*  jjm  dsn't 
snppoee  1  should  think  of  taoh  a  thing  without  their  knowiagiil  Why 
they  left  ua  here  on  purpose." 

'   ^I  oaa  never  look 'em  m  the  fiue  again  r  exclaimed  MissLa  Qpcefy, 
idntly. 

-.  <*  Ck>me,'' said  Thn,  <« let's  be  a  oomfbrtabk  coupk.  Weshaafirein 
the  old  house  here,  where  I  have  been  finr  four-and-lbrty  year ;  we  sliall 
goto  the  old  ohuroh,  where  I've  been  every  Sunday  morning  all  through 
uat  time;  we  shall  have  all  my  old  firienda  about  us — ^Dick,  the  ara- 
way,  the  pump,  the  flower-pots,  and  Mr.  Frank's  childreD,  and  Mr. 
Nickleby's  children,  that  we  shall  seem  like  grandfither  and  grand* 
mothor  to.  Let's  be  a  comfortable  couple^  and  take  care  of  each  other, 
and  if  we  should  get  deaf,  or  lame,  or  bUnd,  or  bed-ridden,  how  glad 
vre  shall  be  that  we  have  somebody  we  are  fond  of  always  to  talk  to  and 
sit  vnth  1  Lef  s  be  a  comfortable  couple.  Now  do,  my  dear." 
:  Five  minutes  after  this  honest  and  straight-forwiurd  qieech,  little 
Miss  LaCreevy  and  Tim  were  talking  as  pleMantly  as  if  they  had  been 
married  for  a  score  of  years,  and  had  never  once  quarrelled  all  the  tine; 
and  five  minutes  after  that,  when  Miss  La  Creevy  had  bustled  out  ta 
see  if  her  eyes  were  red  and  put  her  hair  to  rights,  Tim  moved  vrith  a 
stately  step  towards  the  dravriiur-room  exclaiming  as  he  went,  ^  There 
an't  such  another  woman  in  all  London— I  know  there  an't." 

By  this  time  the  apoplectic  butler  was  nearly  in  fits^  in  consequenos 
of  ^the  unheard-of  postponement  of  dinner.  Nicholas,  who  had  ben 
engaged  in  a  manner  which  every  reader  may  imagine  for  himself  or 
hersdf,  WBB  hnrryinff  down  stain  in  obedience  to  his  angry  summons 
when  he  encountered  a  new  surprise. 

Upon  his  vray  down,  he  overtook  in  one  of  the  passages  a  stranger 
genteelly  dressed  in  black  who  was  also  moving  towards  the  dining- 
room.  As  he  was  rather  lame  and  walked  slowly  Nicholas  lingered 
behind,  and  was  following  him  step  by  step,  wondering  who  he  was, 
when  he  suddenly  turned  round  and  caught  him  by  both  hands. 

"  Newman  Noggs  I"  cried  Nicholas  joyfully. 

"  Ah  !  Newman,  your  own  Newman,  your  own  old  faithful  Newman* 
My  dear  boy,  mydearNick,Igiveyoujoy — health,  happiness,  every  bless- 
ing. I  can't  bear  it,  it's  too  much,  my  dear  boy — it  makes  a  child  of  me !" 

"Where  have  you  been?"  said  Nicholas,  "what  have  you  been 
doinff!  How  often  have  I  inquired  for  you,  and  been  told  that  I 
should  hear  before  long  I " 

^'  I  know,  I  know,"  returned  Newman,  "  they  wanted  all  the  happi- 
ness to  come  together.  I've  been  helping  'em .  I^I— look  at  me.  Kick, 
look  at  me." 

"  You  would  never  let  me  do  that,"  said  Nicholas  in  a  tone  of  gentle 
reproach. 

"  I  didn't  mind  what  I  was  then.     I  shouldn't  have  had  the  heart 

to  put  on  gentleman's  clothes.     They  would  have  reminded  me  of  old 

times  and  made  me  miserable ;  I  am  another  man  now,  Nick.     My 

jear  boy,  I  can't  speak — don't  say  anything  to  me — don't  think  the 

dfllfeni  of  me  for  these  tears — you  don't  know  what  I  feel  to-day ;  you 

r        Ttad  never  wiU  I"  ^ 
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They  walked  in  to  dinner  arm-in-arm,  and  sat  down  side  by  side. 

Never  was  such  a  dinner  as  that  since  the  world  began.  There  waff 
the  superannuated  bank  clerk  Tim  Linkinwater's  &iend,  and  thexe 
was  the  chubby  old  lady  Tim  Linkinwater^s  sister,  and  there  was  so 
much  attention  from  Tim  Linkinwater's  sister  to  Miss  La  Creevy,  and- 
there  were  so  many  jokes  firom  the  superannuated  bank  clerk,  and  Tim 
Linkinwater  himself  was  in  such  tiptop  spirits,  and  little  Miss  La 
Creevy  was  in  such  a  comical  state,  that  of  themselves  they  would  have 
composed  the  pleasantest  party  conceivable.  Then  there  was  Mrs. 
Nickleby  so  grand  and  complacent,  Madeline  and  Kate  so  blushing  and 
beautiful,  Nicholas  and  Frank  so  devoted  and  proud,  and  all  four  so 
silently  and  tremblingly  happy — there  was  Newman  so  subdued  yet 
so  overjoyed,  and  there  were  the  twin  Brothers  so  delighted  and  inters 
changing  such  looks,  that  the  old  servant  stood  transfixed  behind  his  mas* 
ter's  chair  and  felt  his  eyes  grow  dim  as  they  wandered  round  the  table. 

When  the  first  novelty  of  the  meeting  hatd  worn  off,  and  they  began 
truly  to  feel  how  happy  they  were,  the  conversation  became  more 
general  and  the  harmony  and  pleasure  if  possible  increased.  The 
Brothers  were  in  a  perfect  ecstacy,  and  their  insisting  on  saluting  the 
ladies  all  round  before  they  would  permit  them  to  retire,  gave  occasion 
to  the  superannuated  bank  clerk  to  say  so  many  good  things  that  be 
quite  outshone  himself  and  was  looked  upon  as  a  prodigy  of  humour. 

^'  Kate,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Nickleby,  taking  her  daughter  aside 
directly  they  got  up  stairs,  ^^  you  don  t  really  mean  to  tell  me  that 
this  is  actually  true  about  Miss  La  Creevy  and  Mr.  Linkinwater  ?" 

^^  Indeed  it  is,  mama." 

*' Why  I  never  heard  such  a  thing  in  my  life !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Nickleby. 

^'Mr.  Linkinwater  is  a  most  excellent  creature,"  reasoned  Kate, 
"  and  for  his  age,  quite  young  still." 

"  For  Atf  age,  my  dear !"  returned  Mrs.  Nickleby,  "  yes  ;  nobody 
says  anything  against  him,  except  that  I  think  he  is  the  weakest  and 
most  foolish  man  I  ever  knew.  It's  her  age  I  speak  of.  That  he 
should  have  gone  and  offered  himself  to  a  woman  who  must  be — ah, 
half  as  old  again  as  I  am,  and  that  she  should  have  dared  to  accept 
him !     It  dont  signify,  Kate ; — I'm  disgusted  with  her  I" 

Shaking  her  head  very  emphatically  indeed,  Mrs.  Nickleby  swept 
away ;  and  all  the  evening,  in  the  midst  of  the  merriment  and  enjoy« 
ment  that  ensued,  and  in  which  with  that  exception  she  freely  parti- 
cipated, conducted  herself  towards  Miss  La  Creevy  in  a  stately  and 
distant  manner,  designed  to  mark  her  sense  of  the  impropriety  of  her 
conduct,  and  to  signify  her  extreme  and  cutting  disapprobation  of  the- 
misdcmcanour  she  had  so  flagrantly  committed. 


CHAPTER  LXIV. 

AN  OLD   ACQUAINTANCE   IS   RECOGNISED   UNDER   MELANCHOLY  CIRCUM- 
STANCES,  AND   DOTHEBOYS   HALL   BREAKS   UP   FOR   EVER. 

Nicholas  was  one  of  those  whose  joy  is  incomplete  unless  it  is  shared 
by  the  friends  of  adverse  and  less  fortunate  days.  Surrounded  by  every 
fascination  of  love  and  hope,  his  warm  heart  yearned  towards  plain 
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John  Browdic.  He  lemcmberod  their  first  meeting  with  a  smile,  and 
their  second  with  a  tear ;  saw  poor  Smike  once  again  with  the  hundle 
on  his  shoulder  trudging  patiently  by  his  side,  and  heard  the  honest 
Torkshircman's  rough  words  of  encouragement  as  he  left  them  on  their 
road  to  London. 

Madeline  and  he  sat  down  very  many  times,  jointly  to  produce  a 
letter  which  should  acquunt  John  at  full  length  with  his  altered  fortunes, 
and  assure  him  of  his  friendship  and  gratitude.  It  so  happened,  how- 
ever, that  the  letter  could  never  be  written.  Although  they  apphed 
thenisclves  to  it  with  the  best  intentions  in  the  world,  it  chanced  that 
they  always  fell  to  talking  about  something  else,  and  when  Nicholas 
tried  it  by  himself,  he  found  it  impossible  to  write  one  half  of  what  he 
wished  to  say,  or  to  pen  anything,  indeed,  which  on  re-perusal  did 
not  appear  cold  and  unsatisfactory  compared  with  what  he  had  in  his 
mind.  At  last,  after  going  on  thus  from  day  to  day,  and  reproaching 
himself  more  and  more,  he  resolved  (the  more  readily  as  Madeline 
strongly  urged  him)  to  make  a  hasty  trip  into  Yorkshire,  and  present 
himself  before  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Browdie  without  a  word  of  notice. 

Thus  it  was  that  between  seven  and  eight  o'clock  one  evening,  he 
and  Kate  found  themselves  in  the  Saracen's  Head  booking-office,  securing 
a  place  to  Greta  Bridge  by  the  next  morning's  coach.  They  had  to  go 
westward  to  procure  some  little  necessaries  for  his  journey,  and  as  it 
was  a  fine  night,  they  agreed  to  walk  there  and  ride  home. 

The  place  they  had  just  been  in  called  up  so  many  recollections,  and 
Kate  had  so  many  anecdotes  of  Madeline,  and  Nicholas  so  many  anec- 
dotes of  Frank,  and  each  was  so  interested  in  what  the  other  said,  and 
both  were  so  happy  and  confiding,  and  had  so  much  to  talk  about,  that 
it  was  not  until  they  had  plunged  for  a  full  half  hour  into  that  labyrinth 
of  streets  which  lies  between  Seven  Dials  and  Soho  without  emeririni: 
into  any  large  thoroughfare,  that  Nicholas  began  to  think  it  just  pos- 
sible they  might  have  lost  their  way. 

The  possibility  was  soon  converted  into  a  certainty,  for  on  looking 
about,  and  walking  first  to  one  end  of  the  street  and  then  to  the  other, 
he  could  find  no  Land-mark  he  could  recognise,  and  was  fain  to  turn 
back  again  in  quest  of  some  place  at  which  he  could  seek  a  direction. 

It  was  a  by-street,  and  thero  was  nobody  about,  or  in  the  few  wretchiKl 
shops  they  passed.  Making  towards  a  faint  gleam  of  light,  which 
streamed  across  the  pavement  from  a  cellar,  Nicholas  was  about  to 
descend  two  or  three  steps  so  as  to  render  himself  visible  to  those  below 
and  make  his  inquiry,  when  ho  was  arrested  by  a  loud  noise  of  scolding 
in  a  woman's  voice. 

"  Oh  come  away ! "  said  Kate,  "  they  arc  quarrelling.  You'll  be  hurt." 

*'  Wait  one  instant,  Kate,  l^et  us  hear  if  there's  anything  the  iiiattiT," 
returned  her  brother.     "  Hush  ! " 

"  You  nasty,  idle,  vicious,  good-for-nothing  bnite,"  cried  the  woman, 
stamping  on  the  ground,  "  wliy  don't  you  turn  the  mangle  ? " 

"  So  1  am,  my  life  and  soul ! "  replied  a  man's  voice.  "  I  am  ahvnys 
turning^J^MjUipetually  turning,  like  a  demd  old  horse  in  a  demnitioa 
mill,  ip^^^^^ie  demd  horrid  grind ! " 

"  ^D»  ♦'*  you  go  and  liit  for  a  soldier  ?  "  retorted  the  woman, 
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^^  For  a  soldier ! "  cried  the  man.  ^'  For  a  soldier !  Would  his  joy 
and  gladness  see  him  in  a  coarse  red  coat  with  a  little  tail  ?  Would  she 
hear  of  his  being  slapped  and  beat  by  drummers  demnebly  ?  Would 
she  have  him  fire  off  real  guns,  and  haye  his  hair  cut  and  his  fdiiskers 
shayed,  and  his  eyes  tuxned  right  and  left^  and  his  trousers  pipe> 
clayed?" 

^^Dear  Nicholas,"  whispered  Kate,  ^^yon  don't  know  who  that  is. 
It's  Mr.  Mantalini  I  am  confident." 

^'  Do  make  sure ;  peep  at  him  while  I  ask  the  way/'  said  Nicholas, 
^  Come  down  a  step  or  two— come." 

Drawing  her  after  him,  Nicholas  crept^down  the  steps  and  looked 
into  a  small  boarded  cellar.  There,  amidst  clothes-baskets  and  clothes^ 
stripped  to  his  shirt-sleeyes,  but  wearing  still  an  old  patched  pair  of 
pantaloons  of  superlative  make,  a  once  brilBant  waistooat,  and  moustache 
and  whiskers  as  of  yore,  but  lacking  their  lustrous  dye^ — there,  ende»* 
Touring  to  mollify  the  wrath  of  a  buxom  female,  the  proprietress  of  the 
concern,  and  grinding  meanwhile  as  if  for  very  life  at  the  mangle,  whose 
creaking  noise,  mingled  with  her  shrill  tones,  appeared  almoet  to  deafen 
him — there  was  the  graceful,  elegant,  fascinating,  and  once  dashing 
Mantalini. 

^'  Oh  you  &lse  traitor ! "  cried  the  lady,  threatening  personal  yiol^ice 
en  Mr.  Mantalini's  face. 

*^  False !  Oh  dem  !  Now  my  soul,  my  gentle,  captivating,  bewitch* 
ing,  and  most  demnebly  enslayin^  chjck-a-biddy,  be  calm,"  said  Mr* 
Mantalini,  humbly. 

^'  I  won't  I "  screamed  the  woman.     ''  IH  tear  your  eyes  out  I" 

^*  Oh  !     What  a  demd  savage  lamb ! "  cried  Mr.  Mantalinu 

<«  Yoa're  neyer  to  be  tr^^  screamed  ihe  woman,  ^  70a  were  oat 
all  day  yesterday,  and  gallivanting  somewhere  I  know-*you  know  yoa 
were.  Isn't  it  enough  that  I  paid  two  pound  fourteen  for  you,  and  took 
you  out  of  |»rison  and  let  you  live  liuere  like  a  gentleman,  but  must 
you  go  on  like  this :  breaking  my  heart  besides  ?  " 

^^1  will  never  break  its  heart,  I  will  be  a  good  boy,  and  never  do  so 
any  more ;  I  will  never  be  naughty  again ;  I  beg  its  little  pardon," 
said  Mr.  Mantalini,  dropping  the  handle  of  the  mangle,  and  folding  hi« 
palms  together,  ''  it  is  all  up  with  its  handsome  Mend,  he  has  gone  to 
the  demnition  bow-wows.  It  will  have  pity  ?  it  will  not  scratch  and 
claw,  but  pet  and  comfort  ?     Oh,  demmit." 

Very  little  affected,  to  judge  firom  her  action,  by  this  tender  appeal, 
the  lady  was  on  the  point  of  returning  some  angry  reply,  when 
Nicholas,  raising  his  voice,  asked  his  way  to  Piccadilly. 

Mr.  Mantalim  turned  round,  caught  sight  of  Kate,  and,  without 
another  word,  leapt  at  one  bound  into  a  bed  which  stood  behind  the  door, 
and  drew  the  counterpane  over  his  face,  kicking  meanwhile  convulsively. 

"  Demmit,"  he  cried,  in  a  suffocating  voice,  "  it's  little  Nickleby  I 
Shut  the  door,  put  out  the  candle,  turn  me  up  in  the  bedstead ;  oh, 
dem,  dem,  dem !" 

The  woman  looked  first  at  Nicholas,  and  then  at  Mr.  Mantalini,  as 
if  uncertain  on  whom  to  visit  this  extraordinary  behaviour,  but  Mr. 
Mantalini  happening  by  ill  luck  to  thrust  his  nose  from  under  the  bed- 
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clothes,  in  his  anxiety  to  ascertain  whether  the  visitors  were  gone,  she 
suddenly,  and  with  a  dexterity  which  conld  only  have  heen  acquired 
by  long  practice,  flung  a  pretty  heavy  clothes-basket  at  him,  with  so  good 
an  aim  that  he  kicked  more  violently  than  before,  though  without 
venturing  to  make  any  effort  to  disengage  hb  head,  which  was  quite 
extinguished.  Thinking  this  a  favourable  opportunity  for  departing 
before  any  of  the  torrent  of  her  wrath  discharged  itself  upon  him,  Nicholas 
hurried  Kate  off,  and  left  the  unfortunate  subject  of  this  unexpected  re- 
cognition to  explain  his  conduct  as  he  best  could. 

The  next  morning  he  began  his  journey.  It  was  now  cold,  winter 
weather,  forcibly  recalling  to  his  mind  under  what  circumstances  he  had 
first  travelled  that  road,  and  how  many  vicissitudes  and  changes  he 
had  since  undergone.  He  was  alone  inside  the  greater  part  of  the  way, 
and  sometimes,  when  he  had  fallen  into  a  doze,  and,  rousing  himself, 
looked  out  of  the  window,  and  recognised  some  place  which  he  well 
remembered  as  having  passed  either  on  his  journey  down,  or  in  the 
long  walk  back  with  poor  Smike,  he  could  haurdly  believe  but  that  all 
which  had  since  happened  had  been  a  dream,  and  that  they  were  still 
plodding  wearily  on  towards  London,  with  the  world  before  them. 

To  render  these  recollections  the  more  vivid,  it  came  on  to  snow  as 
night  set  in,  and  passing  though  Stamford  and  Grantham,  and  by  the 
little  alehouse  where  he  had  heard  the  story  of  the  bold  Baron  of  Grog- 
swig,  everything  looked  as  if  he  had  seen  it  but  yesterday,  and  not  even  a 
flake  of  the  white  crust  upon  the  roofs  had  melted  away.  Encouraging 
the  train  of  ideas  which  flocked  upon  him,  he  could  almost  persuade 
himself  that  he  sat  again  outside  the  coach,  with  Squeers  and  the  boys, 
that  he  heard  their  voices  in  the  air,  and  that  he  felt  again,  but  with  a 
mingled  sensation  of  pain  and  pleasure  now,  that  old  sinking  of  the 
heart  and  longing  after  home.  While  he  was  yet  yielding  himself  up 
to  these  fancies  he  fell  asleep,  and,  dreaming  of  Madeline,  forgot  them. 

He  slept  at  the  inn  at  Greta  Bridge  on  the  night  of  his  arrival,  and, 
rising  at  a  very  early  hour  next  morning,  walked  to  the  market  town, 
and  inquired  for  John  Browdie's  house.  John  lived  in  the  outskirts 
now  he  was  a  family  man,  and,  as  everybody  knew  him,  Nicholas  had  no 
difiiculty  in  finding  a  boy  who  undertook  to  guide  him  to  his  residence. 

Dismissing  his  guide  at  the  gate,  and  in  his  impatience  not  even  stop- 
ping to  admire  the  thriving  look  of  cottage  or  garden  either,  Nicholas 
made  his  way  to  the  kitchen  door,  and  knocked  lustily  with  lib  stick. 

"  Halloa !"  cried  a  voice  inside,  "  waat  be  the  matther  uoo  ?  Be  the 
toon  a-fire  ?     Ding,  but  thou  mak'est  noise  eneaf !" 

With  these  words  John  Browdic  opened  the  door  himself,  and  opening 
his  eyes  too  to  their  utmost  width,  cried,  as  he  clapped  his  hands  to- 
gether and  burst  into  a  hearty  roar, 

"  Ecod,  it  be  the  godfeyther,  it  be  the  godfeyther  !  Tilly,  here  be 
Misther  Nickleby.  Gi'  us  thee  bond,  mun.  Coom  awa*,  coom  awa*. 
In  wi'  un,  doon  beside  the  fire ;  tak*  a  soop  o*  thot.  Dinnot  say  a  wonl 
till  thou'st  droonk  it  a',  oop  wi'  it,  mun.  Ding !  but  I'm  reeght  glod  to 
see  thee." 

Adapting  hisaction  to  his  text,  John  dragged  Nicholas  into  the  kitchen, 

■     ^>him  down  upon  a  huge  settle  beside  a  blazing  fire,  poured  out 
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fjnom  an  enormous  bottle  about  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  spirits,  tbmsi 
it  into  his  hand,  opened  his  mouth  and  threw  back  his  head  as  a. 
sign  to  him  to  drink  it  instantly,  and  stood  with  a  broad  grin  of 
welcome  overspreading  his  great  red  face,  like  a  jolly  giant. 

^'  I  might  ha'  knowa'd,"  said  John,  '^  that  nobody  but  thou  would  ha' 
coom  wi  sike  a  knock  as  yon.  Thot  was  the  wa'  thou  knocked  at 
schoolmeasther  s  door  eh  ?  Ha,  ha,  ha !  But  I  say — waa't  be  a'  this 
aboot  schoolmeasther?" 

**  You  know  it  then  ?"  said  Nicholas. 

"  They  were  talking  aboot  it  doon  toon  last  neeght,"  replied  John^ 
^*  but  neane  on  'em  seemed  quite  to  un'erstan'  it  loike." 
.  "  After  various  shifbings  and  delays,"  said  Nicholas,  "  he  has  been 
sentenced  to  be  transported  for  seven  years,  for  being  in  the  unlawful, 
possession  of  a  stolen  will ;  and  after  that,  he  has  to  suffer  the  conse- 
quence of  a  conspiracy." 

**  Whew  !"  cried  John,  "  a  conspiracy  !  Soomat  in  the  pooder  plot 
wa'— eh  ?     Sooma't  in  the  Guy  Faurx  line  ?" 

^^  No,  no,  no,  a  conspiracy  connected  with  his  school ;  I'll  explain  it 
presently." 

^^Thot's  reeght!"  said  John,  ^^  explain  it  arter  breakfast,  not  noo^ 
for  thou  bees't  hoongry,  and  so  am  I ;  and  Tilly  she  mun  be  at  the 
bottom  o'  a'  explanations,  for  she  says  thot's  the  mutual  confidence. 
Ha,  ha,  ha  !     Ecod  it's  a  room  start  is  the  mutual  confidence  I" 

The  entrance  of  Mrs.  Browdie  with  a  smart  cap  on  and  very  many 
apologies  for  their  having  been  detected  in  the  act  of  breakfasting  in 
the  kitchen,  stopped  John  in  his  discussion  of  this  grave  subject,  and 
hastened  the  breakfast,  which  being  composed  of  vast  mounds  of  toast, 
new-laid  eggs,  boiled  ham,  Yorkshire  pie,  and  other  cold  substantiate 
(of  which  heavy  relays  were  constantly  appearing  from  another  kitchen 
under  the  direction  of  a  very  plump  servant),  was  admirably  adapted  to 
the  cold  bleak  morning,  and  received  the  utmost  justice  from  all  parties. 
At  last  it  came  to  a  close,  and  the  fire  which  had  been  lighted  in  the 
best  parlour  having  by  this  time  burnt  up,  they  adjourned  thither  to 
hear  what  Nicholas  had  to  tell. 

Nicholas  told  them  all,  and  never  was  there  a  story  which  awakened 
so  many  emotions  in  the  breasts  of  two  eager  listeners.  At  one  time 
honest  John  groaned  in  sympathy,  and  at  another  roared  with  joy ;  at 
one  time  he  vowed  to  go  up  to  London  on  purpose  to  get  a  sight  of  the 
Brothers  Cheeryble,  and  at  another  swore  that  Tim  Linkinwater 
should  receive  such  a  ham  by  coach,  and  carriage  free,  .as  mortal  knife 
had  never  carved.  When  Nicholas  began  to  describe  Madeline,  he  sat 
with  his  mouth  wide  open  nudging  Mrs.  Browdie  from  time  to  time,, 
and  exclaiming  under  his  breath  that  she  must  be  ^^  raa'ther  a  tidy  sort," 
and  when  he  heard  at  last  that  his  young  friend  had  come  down  pur- 
posely to  communicate  his  good  fortune,  and  to  convey  to  him  all  those 
assurances  of  friendship  which  he  could  not  state  with  sufficient  warmth 
in  writing — that  the  only  object  of  his  journey  was  to  share  his  happi- 
ness with  them,  and  to  tell  them  that  when  he  was  married  they  must 
come  up  to  see  him,  and  that  Madeline  insisted  on  it  as  well  as  he- 
John  could  hold  out  no  longer,  but  after  looking  indignantly  at  his  wife 
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«id  4ff"ffi^"MHiig  to  know  wliai  ahe  was  wUnqMcing  lor,  draw  hb  cmi^ 
AoTo  OTcr  Ids  ojcb  and  bhibband  ovtrigfai. 

*«TcUe'o  waat  thoDffb,"  aaid  John  Btnaady^  when  a  grtai  dad  kad 
been  said  on  both  sideay  **to  leton  to  adboohneaether;  if  thk  arwi 
aboot  'nn  has  leadied  sefaool  to-day,  the  old 'ooaHnwaan'i  have  airiiole 
boan  m  her  boddy,  nor  Fanny  neiihar/ 

^  Oh  John  !*  ened  Mn.  Biowdie. 

«<  Ah!  and  Oh  John  af^ean,"  repHed  the  TofUhireaBaB.  <<I  dbnoi 
know  what  they  lads  mighte't  do.  When  it  fiist  got  aboot  that 
sdioohneasther  was  in  trooble^  soom  feythors  and  moottun  sent  and 
took  thdr  young  chaps  awa*.  If  them  as  is  kft  shoold  know  waa'ts 
ooom  tiT^un,  tMiell  be  siko  a  levohition  and  rebel  1— Ding !  But  I 
think  the/11  a*  nng  daft,  and  qnll  bhiid  like  wather  r 

In  &et  John  Browdie's  apprehensions  were  so  stioiig  that  be  deter- 
mined to  ride  over  to  the  sdiool  without  dday,  and  inrited  Nichoks  to 
aeoompany  him,  which  however  he  declined,  pleading  that  his  pwaence 
might  periiaps  aggravate  the  bitteniess  of  ttor  advenhy. 

''Thot's  truer  said  John,  «<I  shoold  ne'er  ha'  thoo^  o'  thot." 

**I  must  vetum  to-moirow,"  said  Nicholas,  ^^but  I  mean  to  dine 
with  yon  to-day,  and  if  Mis.  Biowdie  can  give  me  a  bed    ■* 

^'Bed!"  cried  J<^n,  "<  I  wish  thoa  oookTst  sleep  in  fower  beds  at 
once.  Ecod  thou  should'st  have  'em  a'.  Bide  tiU  I  ooom  back,  on'y 
bide  till  I  eoom  back,  and  ecod  well  mak*  a  day  id  it." 

CKving  his  wife  a  hearty  kiss,  and  Niehelaa  a  no  less  Iwiaitj  shake 
of  the  hand,  John  mounted  his  horse  snd  rode  off:  leaving  Mm 
Browdie  '^to  apply  hcfself  to  hospitaUo  prepantionSi  and  his  yooag 
iUend  to  strtA  about  the  neighbourhood,  and  revisit  qpots  whidi  woe 
rendered  femiliar  to  him  by  many  a  miBerable  association. 

John  cantered  away,  and  arriving  at  Dotheboys  Hall  tied  his  horse  to 
a  gate  and  made  his  way  to  the  schoolroom  do<Mr,  which  he  found  locked 
on  the  inside.  A  tremendous  noise  and  riot  aroee  from  within,  and 
applying  his  eye  to  a  convenient  crevice  in  the  wall,  he  did  not  remain 
long  in  ignorance  of  its  meaning. 

The  news  of  Mr.  Squeers's  downfall  had  reached  Dotheboys ;  that 
veas  quite  clear.  To  all  appearance  it  had  very  recently  become  known 
to  the  young  gentlemen,  for  the  rebellion  had  just  broken  out. 

It  was  one  of  the  brimstone-and-treade  mornings,  and  Mrs.  Squecrs 
had  entered  school  according  to  custom  with  the  luge  bowl  and  spoon, 
fbUowed  by  Miss  Squeers  and  the  amiable  Wackford,  who  during  his 
Other's  absence'had  taken  upon  him  such  minor  branches  of  the  ezecn- 
tive  as  kicking  the  pupils  with  his  nailed  boots,  puUing  the  hair  of 
someof  thesmaller  boys,  pinchingthe  others  in  aggravating  plaeeByandien- 
dering  himself  in  various  similar  ways  a  great  comfort  and  happiness  to 
his  mother.  Their  entrance,  whether  by  premeditation  or  a  simultane- 
ous impulse,  was  the  signal  of  revolt.  While  one  detachment  rushed 
to  the  door  and  locked  it,  and  another  mounted  upon  the  desks  and 
forms,  the  stoutest  (and  consequently  the  newest)  boy  seised  the  cane^ 
and  confronting  Mrs.  Squeers  with  a  stem  countenance,  snatched  off 
her  cap  and  beaver- bonnet,  put  it  on  his  own  head,  armed  him- 
sdf  with  the  wooden  spoon,  and  bade  her,  on  pain  of  death,  go 
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down  upon  her  knees,  and  take  a  dose  directly.  Before  that  estimable 
lady  could  recover  herself  or  offer  the  slightest  retaliation,  she  was 
forced  into  a  kneeling  posture  by  a  crowd  of  shouting  tormentors,  and 
compelled  to  swallow  a  spoonful  of  the  odious  mixture,  rendered  more 
than  usually  savoury  by  the  immersion  in  the  bowl  of  Master  Wack- 
ford's  head,  whose  ducking  was  entrusted  to  another  rebel.  The  success 
of  this  first  achievement  prompted  the  malicious  crowd,  whose  faces 
were  clustered  together  in  every  variety  of  lank  and  half-starved  ugli- 
ness, to  further  acts  of  outrage.  The  leader  was  insisting  upon  Mrs. 
Squeers  repeating  her  dose.  Master  Squeers  was  undergoing  another 
dip  in  the  treacle,  and  a  violent  assault  had  been  commenced  on  Miss 
Squeers,  when  John  Browdie,  bursting  open  the  door  with  one  vigor^ 
ous  kick,  rushed  to  the  rescue.  The  shouts,  screams,  groans,  hoots, 
and  clapping  of  hands,  suddenly  ceased,  and  a  dead  silence  ensued. 

^^  Ye  be  noice  chaps,"  said  John,  looking  steadily  round.  ^'  What's 
to  do  here,  thou  yoon^  dogs !" 

^  Squeers  is  in  prison,  and  we  are  going  to  run  away !"  cried  a 
score  of  shrill  voices.     "  We  won  t  stop,  we  won  t  stop  !" 

^^  Weel  then,  dinnot  stop,"  replied  John,  ^^  who  waants  thee  to  stop  ? 
Boon  awa'  loike  men,  but  dinnot  hurt  the  women." 

"  Hiurah !"  cried  the  shrill  voices,  more  shrilly  stilL 

*'  Hurrali !"  repeated  John.  "  Weel,  hurrah  loike  men  too.  Noo 
then,  look  out.     Hip— hip — hip— hurrah !" 

**  Hurrah !"  cried  the  voices. 

^^  Hurrah  agean,"  said  John.     ^'  Looder  still." 

The  boys  obeyed. 

^  Anoother  !"  said  John.      ^*  Dinnot  be  afeard  on  it.     Let's  have  a 


good  'un." 

"  Hurrah  !" 

"  Noo  then,"  said  John,  "  let's  have  yan  more  to  end  wi',  and  then 
coot  off  as  quick  as  you  loike.  Tak'  a  good  breath  noo — Squeers  be  in 
jail — the  school's  brokken  oop— it's  a'  ower — past  and  gane — think  o' 
thot,  and  let  it  be  a  hearty  'un.     Hurrah  !" 

Such  a  cheer  arose  as  the  walls  of  Dotheboys  Hall  had  never  echoed 
before,  and  were  destined  never  to  respond  to  again.  When  the 
sound  had  died  away  the  school  was  empty,  and  of  the  busy  noisy 
crowd  which  had  peopled  it  but  five  minutes  before,  not  one  remained. 

^^  Very  well,  Mr.  Browdie !"  said  Miss  Squeers,  hot  and  flushed 
from  the  recent  encounter,  but  vixenish  to  the  last ;  '^  you've  been  and 
excited  our  boys  to  run  away.  Now  see  if  we  don't  pay  you  out  for 
that.  Sir !  If  my  pa  i$  unfortunate  and  trod  down  by  henemies,  we're 
not  going  to  be  basely  crowed  and  conquered  over  by  you  and  Tilda." 

**  Noa  !"  replied  John  bluntly,  "  thou  bean't.  Tak'  thy  oath  o'  thot 
Think  betther  o'  us,  Fanny.  I  tell'ee  both  that  I'm  glod  the  auld 
man  has  been  caught  out  at  last — dom'd  glod — but  ye'U  scoffer  eneaf 
wi'out  any  crowin  fra'  me,  and  I  be  not  the  mun  to  crow  nor  be  Tilly 
the  lass,  so  I  tell'ee  flat.  More  than  thot,  I  tell'ee  noo,  that  if  thou 
need'st  friends  to  help  thee  awa'  from  this  place— dinnot  turn  up  thy 
nose,  Fanny,  thou  may  st— thoult  foind  Tilly  and  I  wi'  a  thout  o' 
old  times  aboot  u%  ready  to  lend  thee  a  bond.    And  when  I  say  thot^ 


tiriak  I  b0  adMOMd  of  wia'i  T^ 
Homli!  sod  don  Hm  ■dnwlmwithif'    ihm  T 

Hk  parting  words  coadaded,  Joha  Dmawlia 
■HNtttod  libaagy  pathba  oaee  OMia  iato  a 
laikfly  Ibrtli  HMae  fcigBMila  of  aa  old 
a  nctfT  aoooanaaiaieBty  tpod  bade  ti 

For  ooiao  da ji  allerwaidt  the  aiMlitwwiiiag 
with  003^  wboy  the  leport  wenfty  had  heea  Kugtly  InnriMd  \tf  1km 
uA  ytn,  Bfowdie,  not  oaly  with  a  hearty  Bwl  of  hroedaad  Mart,  hat 
with  •nndrfshillii^aad  nzpeaeee  to  help  them  on  their  w^.  TotUi 
ramonr  John  alwaje  jctumed  a  sloat  deaad,  wUeh  he  aeeompaBedi 
howerer,  with  a  larking  ^in,  thai  icndeted  the  layciooa  doahtfa^ 
and  folly  eonfinned  all  pcerioos  believen  in  their  opimon. 

There  wen  a  few  timid  yonng  dnldrea,  who,  nuasable  aa  thcgr  had 
been,  and  maoj  aa  wen  the  tean  they  had  ahedinthewnidied  adiooli 
eftill  knew  no  other  home,  and  had  formed  for  it  a  aoft  of  ■ftarhniriit, 
whieh  made  them  weep  idien  the  bolder  apirila  lied,  anddiagtoitaBa 
refuge*    Of  theae,  aome  wen  ibond  crying  nnder  hedbgea  and  ia  anch 

J laoea,  frightened  at  the  aolitade.  One  had  a  dead  bird  ma  little  cage; 
e  had  wandend  nearly  twenty  milea,  and  when  Yam  y^iqk  lavoorite 
died,  loot  conraae,  and  lay  down  beeide  hinu  Another  waa  diaeofwed 
in  a  yard  hard  by  the  aehool,  sleeping  with  a  doff,  who  bit  at  thoea 
who  came  to  remove  him,  and  licked  the  sleeping  chUd's  pale  fi^eu 

Tliey  were  tiAen  back,  and  some  other  atn^jg^ers  wen  feeorered,  hot 
by  denees  they  wen  clsimed,  or  lost  sgain ;  snd  in  eomnm  of  time 
Dotheboys  Hall  and  ita  laat  breaking  np  oegan  to  be  forgotten  \xf  the 
neighbourBi  or  to  be  only  spoken  of  as  among  the  things  that  had  been. 


CHAPTER  LXV. 

CONCLUSION. 

When  licr  tcnn  of  mourning  had  expired,  Madeline  gave  her  hand 
and  fortune  to  Nicholas,  and  on  the  samo  day  and  at  the  same  time 
Kato  became  Mrs.  Frank  Cheeryble.  It  was  expected  that  Tim  Linkin* 
water  and  Miss  La  Crcevy  would  have  made  a  third  couple  on  the 
occasion,  but  they  declined,  and  two  or  three  weeks  afterwards  went 
out  together  one  morning  before  breakfast,  and  coming  back  with  merry 
faces,  were  found  to  have  been  quietly  married  that  day. 

Tlio  money  which  Nicholas  acquired  in  right  of  his  wife  he  invested 
in  the  firm  of  Cheeryble  Brothers,  in  which  fVank  had  become  a  partner. 
Before  many  years  elapsed,  the  business  began  to  be  carried  on  in  the 
names  of  ^'  Cheeryble  and  Nickleby,"  so  that  Mrs.  Nickleby's  prophetic 
nnticipations  wore  realised  at  last. 

The  twin  brothers  retired.  Who  needs  to  be  told  that  tlie^  were 
liappy  ?  They  were  surrounded  by  happiness  of  their  own  creation, 
and  lived  hut  to  increase  it. 

Tim  Linkinwater  condescended,  after  much  entreaty  and  biow« 
bcatiggi  to  accept  a  share  in  the  house,  but  he  could  never  be  prevailed 
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upon  to  siifTer  the  publication  of  his  name  as  a  partner,  and  always 
persisted  in  the  punctual  and  regular  discharge  of  his  clerkly  duties. 

He  and  his  wife  lived  in  the  old  house,  and  occupied  the  very  bed- 
chamber in  which  he  had  slept  for  four-and-forty  years.  As  his  wife 
grew  older,  she  became  even  a  more  cbeerfol  and  light-hearted  little 
creature ;  and  it  was  a  common  saying  among  their  friends,  that  it  waa 
impossible  to  say  which  looked  the  happier — Tim  as  he  sat  calmly 
smiling  in  his  elbow-chair  on  one  side  of  the  fire,  or  his  brisk  little 
wife  chatting  and  laughing,  and  constantly  bustling  in  and  out  of  hers, 
on  the  other. 

Dick,  the  blackbird,  was  removed  firom  the  counting-house  and  pro- 
moted to  a  warm  comer  in  the  common  sitting-room.  Beneath  his  cage 
hung  two  miniatures,  of  Mrs.  Linkin water's  execution :  one  representing 
herself  and  the  other  Tim,  and  both  smiling  very  hard  at  all  beholders. 
Tim's  head  being  powdered  like  a  twelfth  cake,  and  his  spectacles  copied 
"with  great  nicety,  strangers  detected  a  close  resemblance  to  him  at  the 
first  glance,  and  this  leading  them  to  suspect  that  the  other  must  be 
his  wife,  and  emboldenmg  them  to  say  so  without  scruple,  Mrs.  Linkin^ 
water  grew  very  proud  of  these  achievements  in  time,  and  considered 
them  among  the  most  successful  likenesses  she  had  ever  painted.  Tim 
had  the  profoundest  faith  in  them  likewise,  for  upon  this,  as  upon  all 
other  subjects,  they  held  but  one  opinion,  and  if  ever  there  were  a 
**  comfortable  couple  "  in  the  world,  it  was  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Linkinwater. 

Balph  having  died  intestate,  and  having  no  relations  but  those  with 
whom  he  had  lived  in  such  enmity,  they  would  have  become  in  legal 
course  his  heirs.  But  they  could  not  bear  the  thought  of  grow- 
ing rich  on  money  so  acquired,  and  felt  as  though  they  could  never  hope 
to  prosper  with  it.  They  made  no  claim  to  his  wealth  ;  and  the  riches 
for  which  he  had  toiled  all  his  days,  and  burdened  his  soul  with  so 
many  evil  deeds,  were  swept  at  last  into  the  coffers  of  the  state,  and 
no  man  was  the  better  or  the  happier  for  them. 

Arthur  Gride  was  tried  for  the  unlawful  possession  of  the  will,  which 
he  had  either  procured  to  be  stolen,  or  dishonestly  acquired  and  retained 
by  other  means  as  bad.  By  dint  of  an  ingenious  counsel,  and  a  legal 
flaw,  he  escaped,  but  only  to  undergo  a  worse  punishment ;  for  some 
years  afterwards  his  house  was  broken  open  in  the  night  by  robbers, 
tempted  by  the  rumours  of  his  great  wealth,  and  he  was  found  horribly 
murdered  in  his  bed. 

Mrs.  Sliderskew  went  beyond  the  seas  at  nearly  the  same  time  as 
Squeers,  and  in  the  course  of  nature  never  returned.  Brooker  died 
penitent.  Sir  Mulberry  Hawk  lived  abroad  for  some  years,  courted 
and  caressed,  and  in  high  repute  as  a  fine  dashing  fellow ;  and  ulti- 
mately, returning  to  this  country,  was  thrown  into  jail  for  debt,  and 
there  perished  miserably,  as  such  high,  noble  spirits  generally  do. 

The  first  act  of  Nicholas,  when  he  became  a  rich  and  prosperous 
merchant,  was  to  buy  his  father  s  old  house.  As  time  crept  on,  and 
there  came  gradually  about  him  a  group  of  lovely  children,  it  was 
altered  and  enlarged,  but  none  of  the  old  rooms  were  ever  pulled  down, 
no  old  tree  was  rooted  up,  nothing  with  which  there  was  any  associa- 
tion  of  bygone  times  was  ever  removed  or  changed. 
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Within  a  sione's-tbrow  was  another  retreat,  enlivened  by  children's 
pleasant  voices  too,  and  here  was  Kate,  with  many  new  cares  and  occu- 
pations, and  many  new  faces  conrting  her  sweet  smile  (and  one  so  like 
her  own,  that  to  her  mother  she  seemed  a  child  again),  the  same  true 
gentle  creature,  the  same  fond  sister,  the  same  in  the  love  of  all  about 
her,  as  in  her  girlish  days. 

Mrs.  Nickleby  lived  sometimes  with  her  daughter,  and  sometimes 
with  her  son,  accompanying  one  or  other  of  them  to  London  at  those 
periods  when  the  cares  of  business  obliged  both  families  to  reside  there, 
and  always  preserving  a  great  appearance  of  dignity,  and  relating  her 
experiences  (especially  on  points  connected  with  the  management  and 
bringing -up  of  children)  with  much  solemnity  and  importaooe.  It 
was  a  very  long  time  befcnre  she  could  be  induced  to  recave  Mrs. 
Linkinwater  into  favour,  and  it  is  even  doubtfol  whether  the  ever 
thoroughly  forgave  her. 

There  was  one  grey-haired,  quiet,  harmless  gentleman,  who,  winter 
and  summer,  lived  in  a  little  cottage  hard  by  Nicholas's  house,  and 
when  he  was  not  there,  assumed  the  superint^dence  of  affidn.  His 
chief  pleasure  and  delight  was  in  the  children,  with  whom  he  was  a 
child  himself,  and  master  of  the  revels.  The  little  people  ooold  do 
nothing  without  dear  Newman  Noggs. 

The  grass  was  green  above  the  d€»d  boy's  grave,  and  trodden  by  feet 
so  small  and  light,  that  not  a  daisy  droop^  its  head  beneath  their 
pressiurc.  Through  all  the  spring  and  summer-time,  garlands  of  ftesh 
flowers  wreathed  by  infant  hands  rested  upon  the  stone,  and  when  the 
children  came  to  change  them  lest  they  should  wither  and  be  pleasaol 
to  him  no  longer,  their  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and  they  spoke  low  and 
softly  of  their  poor  dead  cousin. 


THE   END. 
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